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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  the  year  One  Thousand  Ei^t  Handred  and  Forty-Nine. 


RESOLVE 

Relating  to  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State. 

Ruokfedy  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  three  persons 
to  be  Commissioners,  to  prepare  and  report,  to  the  next  General  Court,  a  plan 
for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State,  embracing  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
mggestions  as  they  may  think  proper  to  illustrate  the  subject  The  Commis- 
■ioneiB  shall  be  paid,  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
aod  for  their  necessary  travel,  the  same  compensation  that  is  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Court ;  and  also  for  blanks  and  circulars  used,  and  for  post- 
age and  other  necessary  expenses  paid,  in  said  commission ;  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  to  purchase  books  on  the  subject ;  providtdj  however^ 
that  said  books  shall  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Commonweulth,  and 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  State  Library  when  the  commission  shall  be  dissolved : 
providedy  the  whole  expense  of  said  commission  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred 
doUais ;  and  that  warrants  be  drawn  accordingly. 


House  of  Representatives,  May  1,  1849. 
Passed.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWNINSHIELD,  SpetAtr. 


Passed. 

MayS,  1849.— Approved. 

GEO.  N.  BRIGOa 


In  Senate,  May  2,  1849. 

JOSEPH  BELL,  PnsidtnL 


eontmontDraUti  of  ^uu^nttinQtm, 


To  all  Fenonn  to  whom  these  Presents  thall  come. 

Greeting  ; 
Whereas,  by  u  Resolve  of  our  Legisla- 
ture, approved  by  our  Governor,  tho  second 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forly-ninc,  enti- 
tled '■  Resolve  relating  to  a  Sanitary  Survey 
of  tho  State,"  it  is  provided,  "  that  His  Ex- 
cellency tho   Governor,   by   and   with   the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  be  and 
GEO.  N.    RRIGGS.    ^^  '^  hereby  authorized   to  appoint  three 
persons  to  be  Commissioners,  to  prepare  and 
report,  to  the  next  General  Court,  a  plan  for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the 
State,  embracing  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  suggestions  as  they 
may  think  proper  to  illustrate  the  subject :" 

Now,  THEREFORE,  be  it  Icnown,  that  we,  by  our  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  confiding  in  the  ability  of  Lemuel 
Shattdck,  of  Boston,  Nathaniel  P,  Hanks,  Jr.,  of  Wallliam,  and 
Jkhiel  Abdott,  of  WestRetd,  do  hereby  appoint  them  Commlssionera 
fw  tho  purposes  aforesaid,  and  enjoined  in  the  Resolve  above  recited, 
with  all  the  powera  and  authority,  and  subject  to  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tiras  which  are  or  may  be  by  law  imposed  upon  them  in  their  said 
fl^tacity. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  hereunto  afBxed, 
the  third  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for^- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  seventy-third. 

'^^i^'IbTid'irJ^?  ^^-  TUFTS, 

MBi^i  or  ibe  CnuMiL      S         Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commomoeidtk. 
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UEPORT  OF  THE  CX)MMISSIONEIlS. 


The  Commissioners,  appointed  on  the  third  day  of  July  last 
"to  prepare  and  report,  to  the  next  General  Court,  a  plan  for  a 
Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State,  embracing  a  statement  of  such 
facts  and  suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper  to  illustrate 
the  subject,"  have  considered  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
as  far  as  the  limited  time  at  their  command,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, since  their  appointment,  would  permit,  and  sub- 
mit their  Report. 

As  the  object  of  our  commission  is  comparatively  new,  and 
may  not  be  clearly  understood  by  every  person,  we  will  state 
what  we  understand  to  be  its  intention.  By  a  Sanitary  Survey 
of  the  State  is  meant,  an  examination  or  survey  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth, — its  counties,  its  towns,  and  its- 
localities, — to  ascertain  the  causes  which  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  The  word  sanitary 
means  relating  to  health}  When  we  speak  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  town,  we  include  a  description  of  those  circum- 
stances which  relate  to,  or  have  an  effect  upon,  the  health  of 
its  inhabitants.  When  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or 
district,  in  their  social  capacity,  it  relates  to  public  health; 
when  to  individuals,  it  relates  to  personal  or  private  health. 

The  condition  of  perfect  public  health  requires  such  laws 
and  regulations,  as  will  secure  to  man  associated  in  society,  the 
same  sanitary  enjoyments  that  he  would  have  as  cm  isolated 
individual ;  and  as  will  protect  him  from  injury  from  any  influ- 

*  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanilaSf  meaning  "  soundness  of  body,  health/'  It  is 
sometimes  written,  erroneously,  as  we  think,  sanatory,  sanotary,  and  sanitory.  The  most 
correct  authors,  however,  now  write,  sanitary.  Hygiene  (from  a  Greek  word,  dei ivcd  fr6m 
Hyeeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  meaning  to  be  well,)  is  defined  "  health,  the  preservation  of 
health,  that  part  of  medicme  which  regards  the  preservation  of  health/'  liygiean  and 
kygieitic  have  the  same  meaning  as  sanitary.  These  words  are  sometimes  used  as  technical 
terms,  especially  by  medical  men  j  but  we  dislike,  and  see  no  good  reason  for  substituting 
them  lor  the  more  simple,  proper,  and  comprehensive  English  words,  health  and  sanitary, 
which  arc  generally  understood.  We  would  divest  our  subject  of  all  mystery  and  profes- 
•ional  technicalities ;  and  as  it  concerns  CTcry  body,  we  wotild  adapt  it  to  universal  compre* 
htasion,  and  universal  application. 
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ences  connected  with  his  locality,  his  dwelling-house,  his  occu- 
pation, or  those  of  his  associates  or  neighbors,  or  from  any  other 
social  causes.  It  is  under  the  control  of  public  authority,  and 
public  administration  ;  and  life  and  health  may  be  saved  or  lost, 
and  they  are  actually  saved  or  lost,  as  this  authority  is  wisely 
or  unwisely  exercised. 

The  condition  of  perfect  personal  health  requires  the  perfect 
formation  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  each  of  their  functions,  in  harmony  with  all  the 
others.  Such  a  condition  gives  to  its  possessor,  strength,  ener- 
gy, power,  buoyancy  of  spirit,  happiness.  Disease  may  be  an 
imperfection  in  some  organ,  or  a  derangement  or  improper 
action  in  some  function,  or  both :  and  it  may  exist,  and  does 
actually  exist,  in  all  communities,  in  an  infinite  number  of  de- 
grees, from  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  standard  of  perfect 
health,  through  all  the  varieties  of  sickness,  to  the  lowest 
standard  of  vitality,  just  as  the  body  is  about  to  perform  its 
last  respiration.  Such  a  condition  gives  to  its  possessor,  weak- 
ness, lassitude,  inability,  depression,  pain,  misery,  death.  And 
one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  may  be  chosen,  and  is 
actually  chosen,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  almost  every 
human  being. 

We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  perfect  health,  either  public 
or  personal,  are  seldom  or  never  attained,  though  attainable; — 
that  the  average  length  of  human  life  may  be  very  much  ex- 
tended, and  its  physical  power  greatly  augmented; — that  in  every 
year,  within  this  Commonwealth,  thousands  of  lives  are  lost 
which  might  have  been  saved  ; — that  tens  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  sickness  occur,  which  might  have  been  prevented; — that  a 
vast  amount  of  unnecessarily  impaired  health,  and  physical  de- 
bility exists  among  those  not  actually  confined  by  sickness  ; — that 
these  preventable  evils  require  an  enormous  expenditure  and 
loss  of  money,  and  impose  upon  the  people  unnumbered  and 
immeasurable  calamities,  pecuniary,  social,  physical,  mental^ 
and  m>oral,  which  might  be  avoided  ; — that  means  exist,  within 
our  reach,  for  their  mitigation  or  removal; — and  that  measures 
for  prevention  will  effect  infinitely  more,  than  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 


INTRODUOTORY  STATEMENT.       11 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  will  be  given  in  the 
pages  of  this  report.  If  it  shall  appear  that  it  is  well  founded, 
— if,  indeed,  there  are  facts  to  support,  and  legitimate  arguments 
to  sustain  it, — ^what  subject,  it  may  be  asked,  can  come  up  for 
consideration,  that  shall  transcend  it  in  importance  ?  We  look 
upon  things  as  valuable,  that  are  worthless  without  life,  and 
that  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  health.  How  much  more 
valuable,  then,  the  means  to  possess  and  to  enjoy  both  life  and 
health,  which  alone  give  value  to  other  objects !  When  com- 
pared together,  all  other  matters  this  side  the  grave  dwindle 
into  insignificance. 

But  whom  does  this  great  matter  of  public  health  concern  ? 
By  whom  is  this  subject  to  be  surveyed,  analyzed,  and  practi- 
cally  applied  ?  And  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  this  applica- 
tion ?  Some  will  answer,  the  physician,  certainly.  True,  but 
only  in  a  degree  ;  not  mainly.  It  will  assist  him  to  learn  the 
causes  of  disease ;  but  it  will  be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the 
whole  people,  to  teach  them  how  to  prevent  disease,  and  to 
live  without  being  sick.  This  is  a  blessing  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  money  value.  The  people  are  principally  con- 
cerned, and  on  them  must  depend,  in  part,  at  least,  the  intro- 
duction and  progress  of  sanitary  measures. 

An  eminent  physician  has  recently  said:  "Our  education 
has  made  our  calling  exclusively  a  curative,  and  not  a  conser- 
vative one,  and  the  business  of  our  responsible  lives  has  con- 
fined us  to  it.  Our  thoughts  are  devoted  to,  our  interests  are 
concerned  in,  and  our  employments  are  connected  solely  with, 
sickness,  debility,  or  injury, — with  diminution  of  life  in  some 
of  its  forms.  But  with  health,  with  fullness  of  unalloyed,  un- 
impaired life,  we,  professionally,  have  nothing  to  do."'  Though 
this  may  generally  be  true,  professionally,  yet  the  intelligent 
physician  "  can  see  arrows  of  disease,  invisible  to  any  one  else ; 
watch  their  havoc,  and  know  whence  they  come,  and  how  they 
may  be  stayed ;"  and  there  are  many  eminent  medical  men, 
who  have,  as  individuals,  nobly  used  the  means  which  their 
superior  position  and  knowledge  have  placed  within  their  con- 
trol, in  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  in  the  promotion  of 

>  Dr.  Edwaid  Janris :  CommnnicatioiiSy  Mwi.  Medical  Soeietj,  Vol.  Ylli,  p.  1. 
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public  health.  And  we  wish  to  increa^  the  number  of  such 
professional  men.  We  would  not,  however,  confine  it  to  them. 
We  would  not  make  it  the  object  of  any  one  profession  exclu- 
sively.^ We  would  bespeak  the  attention  of  intelligent  men 
of  all  classes  and  all  professions,  whatever  their  prejudices  or 
opinions  may  have  been,  to  a  candid  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject ;  and  if  found  worthy,  would  solicit  their  cooper- 
ation and  assistance,  in  its  practical  application  and  its  onward 
progress. 

"  Ignorant  men,"  says  Dr.  Simon,  "  may  sneer  at  the  preten- 
sions of  sanitary  science  ;  weak  and  timorous  men  may  hesitate 
to  commit  themselves  to  its  principles,  so  large  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  selfish  men  may  shrink  from  the  labor  of  change,  which 
its  recognition  must  entail ;  and  wicked  men  may  turn  indif- 
ferently from  considering  that  which  concerns  the  health  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  in  the 
great  objects  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  in  the  immense 
amelioration  which  it  proffers  to  the  physical,  social,  and, 
indirectly,  to  the  moral  condition  of  an  immense  majority  of 
•  our  fellow-creatures,  it  transcends  the  importance  of  all  other 
sciences ;  and,  in  its  beneficent  operation,  seems  to  embody  the 
spirit,  and  to  fulfil  the  intentions,  of  practical  Christianity."  ^ 

In  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  on  which  so  little  is 
generally  known,  and  so  much  ought  to  be  universally  known, 
and  which  is  so  full  of  interesting  and  useful  illustrations,  it  is 
difficult  to  confine  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  a  single  report 
of  reasonable  length.  This  great  matter  cannot,  however,  be 
presented  so  as  to  be  understood,  without  some  detail.  And 
though  we  shall  restrain  any  inclination  to  go  into  minute  illus- 
tration, yet,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  whose  authority  we  act,  and  it  certainly  would 
he  unsatisfactory  to  ourselves,  if  we  failed  to  make  the  attempt, 
at  least,  to  present  the  subject  so  that  the  people  of  the  State 

1 1^  medical  department  of  the  National  Institute  have  said,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  I,  p  306.  that  "  they  had  reasons  to  know,  that  the 
nediral  profession  in  this  country,  as  a  general  rule,  has  many  preconceived  preiudices  to 
overcome,  in  order  to  prepare  it  to  enter  into  the  in<)uiry  with  that  spirit  of  philosophical 
research,  which  can  alone  make  its  deductions  practically  useful.^'  We  sincerely  hope, 
^wever,  that  this  prejudice  does  not  extensively  exist 

*  "  Keport  on  the  sanitary  Condition  of  the  Cit^  of  London,''  p.  38,  by  Dr.  John  Simon, 
Oflker  of  HmIUi  }  presented  Nov.  6, 1849.    To  tnia  valuable  report  we  shall  have  occasion 
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may  know  what  we  mean ;  so  that  they  may  be  able,  if  they 
choose,  to  carry  our  recommendations  into  practical  operation ; 
and  so  that,  if  tHus  applied,  they  will  add  to  their  physical 
power,  and  increase  their  intellectual,  social,  and  personal  hap- 
piness.^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  report  is  de^- 
signed  to  suggest  apian  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State,  and 
not  to  contain  the  survey  itself.  We  were  authorized,  however, 
by  the  resolve,  to  embrace  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  sugges- 
tions as  we  might  think  proper  to  illustrate  the  subject.  And  as 
this  is,  in  some  respects,  a  report  introductory  to  other  useful  in* 
formation,  which  may  hereafter  be  diffused,  if  our  recommendar 
tions  should  be  adopted,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be 
instructive  and  proper  here,  to  make  a  general  survey  of  what 
has  been  suggested,  and  what  has  already  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject, abroad  and  at  home.  Without  such  a  view,  we  cannot  wisely 
form  a  plan  for  our  own  guidance.  We  have  accordingly  been  at 
no  inconsiderable  labor  and  expense,  to  obtain  the  most  recent 
authentic  information  concerning  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  sanitary  movement ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
some  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  before  presenting  our 
plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  this  State. 

I.     THE   SANITARY  MOVEMENT  ABROAD. 

The  sanitary  movement  goes  back  to  great  antiquity,  and  is 
traced  up  to  the  direct  revelation  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  sanitary  as  well  as  moral  precept. 
And  from  that  time,  down  through  the  patriarchal  ages,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  preservation  of  health  was  inculcated  as 
one  of  the  primitive  duties.  The  sanitary  laws  revealed  to  the 
Jews,  constituted  a  part  of  their  religion.  The  regulations  for 
cleanliness,  purification,  protection  from  contagious  diseases, 
and  for  the  general  preservation  of  health,  are  said  to  have 

'  The  valaable  Reports  of  the  Commissions,  heretofore  existing  in  Massachusetts,  are  of 
considerable  lenff ih.  I'hat  on  Insects  contains  460  paf  es ;  that  on  Inrertebrata,  374  pages  \ 
thst  on  Fishes f  Reptiles^  and  Birds,  416  pages :  ana  that  on  7Vr«s  and  IShrubs,  547  pages : 
besides  illustrative  plates  in  each.  The  6rst  of  these  reports  has  been  ordered  to  be  reprinted 
this  vear.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  MAN  was  entitled  to  a  cciiaideralioo 
•qjoal  to  either  of  these  lubjeett. 
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been  well  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  they  liired,  and  are 
still  observed  by  the  Arabs  in  that  climate. 

The  advantages  of  public  health  were  krAwn  in  many  of 
the  cities  of  Greece,  at  the  height  of  her  civilization.  The 
Spartans  paid  great  attention  to  the  physical  education  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  trained  them  to  tem- 
perance, sobriety,  and  athletic  exercises.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
thought  that  no  city  could  exist,  without  health  officers ;  and 
Epaminondas,  Demosthenes,  and  Plutarch,  served  in  that  capa- 
city. Hippocrates,  "the  Father  of  Medicine,"  considered  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  essential  to  the  physician. 
When  asked,  "  Who  is  the  physician  that  is  an  honor  to  his 
profession  ? "  he  replied,  *'  He  who  has  merited  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  public,  by  profound  knowledge,  long  experi- 
ence, consummate  integrity ;  who  has  been  led  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences ;  who  has  a  due  regard  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  diseases  which  they  are  observed 
to  produce, — to  the  states  of  the  wind  peculiar  to  each  country, 
and  the  qualities  of  its  waters ;  who  marks  carefully  the  locali- 
ties of  towns,  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  whether  they 
are  low  or  high,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry ;  who,  moreover,  neg- 
lects not  to  mark  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  causes  that  may  produce  disorder  in  the  ani- 
mal economy."'  In  conformity  with  the  above  observations, 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  exploring  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  seas,  and  of  the  Archipelago,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  His  life  was  spent  in  tracing 
nature,  and  in  observing  and  recording  facts,  as  interpreted  by 
her.  Hence  the  immortality  stamped  upon  his  name  and 
writings. 

"But  the  Romans  were  the  most  sagacious  and  extensive 
legislators  in  such  matters.  They  were  in  many  things  mas- 
ters of  the  practical ;  and  have  left  vestiges  still  pregnant  with 
the  wisdom  of  experience.  With  them,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  deemed  '  common  or  unclean'  that  could  protect  the  pub- 
lic health.  We  find  Pliny  writing  to  Trajan  about  a  fetid 
stream  passing  through  Amastris,  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  state. 

1  Boitoii  Medical  JoaniJ,  Vol.  XV,  p.  197.     See  alio  "  Traiti  de  la  Salubrity'  p.  14. 
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The  cloacce  of  the  Taiquins  are  still  among  the  architectural 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  censors,  ediles,  and  curators,  who 
at  different  peri6ds  had  charge  of  the  buildings,  and  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  removal  of  impurities,  were  invested  with 
great  powers  for  the  execution  of  their  functions,  and  derived  a 
corresponding  dignity  from  them.  The  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying the  houses  of  Rome  with  water  were  most  minute. 
Those  for  ventilation  and  drainage,  still  traceable  in  the  several 
remains  of  Roman  amphitheatres,  have  struck  our  most  ad- 
vanced sanitarians  with  surprise  at  their  remarkable  adaptation 
to  their  purpose  ;  while  Mr.  Chadwick  tells  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  that  he  has  lately  received  from  a  friend  in  Zurich  a 
specimen  of  exactly  such  an  earthenware  pipe  as  he  is  now 
recommending  for  the  distribution  of  sewage.  It  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  Romans,  and  'has  worked  until  recent  times 
under  600  feet  of  pressure !'  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
Vitruvius,  and  from  portions  of  the  collection  of  Grasvius,  that 
the  rules  and  operations  for  the  protection  of  health  in  Rome, 
were  of  a  very  radical  and  peremptory  character,  and  allowed 
no  minor  interests  to  interfere  with  them.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  rule  with  them,  that  from  the  time  when  the  founda- 
tion of  a  city  was  laid,  to  that  of  the  sununit  of  its  greatness, 
no  structural  operation,  public  or  private,  should  be  permitted 
to  take  a  shape  which  might  render  it  a  harbor  either  for  dis- 
ease or  crime ;  and  it  is  to  this  vigilant  forethought  that,  in  the 
absence  of  other  organising  agencies  discovered  only  in  our 
later  times,  we  may  attribute  the  success  with  which  that  re- 
markable people  preserved  social  order,  throughout  so  dense 
and  vast  a  mass  of  human  beings  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
imperial  city  in  the  days  of  its  greatness." ' 

The  cause  of  public  health  received  a  fatal  check,  when 
Rome  fell.  What  was  previously  known,  perished  on  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians,  and  in  the  general  wreck  of  civilization. 
Some  dietetic  precepts,  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  retained,  but  they  were  devoid  of  practical  utility.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  sanitary  regulations  existed,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries.     In  those  dark  ages,  the 


Ediabuigli  Kvrww,  Vol.  XCI,  for  Jannaiy  and  April,  1860,  pp.  214, 406. 
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people  lived  without  rule  of  any  kind;  and  consequently, 
frightful  epidemics  often  appeared,  to  desolate  the  land.  Al- 
though so  ancient,  few  subjects  have  since  made  so  slow  and 
80  little  progress,  as  the  science  of  public  health. 

In  France,  in  1350,  King  John  II  established  the  first  Sani- 
tary Police  ;^  and  this  has  been  considered  the  commencement  of 
sanitary  reform.  The  ordinance  provided,  that  hogs  should  not 
be  kept  in  cities ;  that  streets  should  be  cleansed,  and  the  offal 
removed ;  that  butchers  should  not  sell  meat  more  than  two 
days  old  in  winter,  and  one  and  a  half  in  summer ;  and  that 
fish  should  be  sold  the  same  day  they  were  caught.  Ordinances 
in  1486  and  1497,  excluded  potteries  from  the  centre  of  Paris. 
Soap  is  said  to  have  been  unknown,  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1567,  and  at  later  periods,  tan-yards,  dye-houses,  and  like 
establishments,  were  required  to  be  located  out  of  the  towns, 
and  near  the  water.  Henry  IV  quieted  the  people  of  Paris, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  use  of  English  coal,  by  obtaining 
from  the  physicians  a  declaration  that  no  harm  could  come  of 
it.  L.  Reyn  consulted  the  physicians  on  the  manufacture  of 
bread.  Instructions  were  given,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
not  carried  out.  The  greatest  number  of  houses,  in  cities,  had 
no  privies,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ancient  parts  of 
cities  show  that  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  low,  damp,  and  without  light  or  air.  Paving  and  light- 
ing the  streets  are  modern  inventions.     The  last  part  of  the 

'  There  ar«  three  terms  which  are  sometimes  used,  when  speaking  of  public  health,^ 
1.  Industrial  Police;  2.  Sanitary  Police)  and 3.  Medical  Police, — whicn  it  may  be  proper 
to  define. 

1.  By  Industrial  Police  is  meant,  the  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the  occupations  of 
the  people.  Under  it  are  included  regulations  for  the  location,  and  for  preventing  ihe  loca- 
tion, of  healthy  or  unhealthy  trades}  the  hours  of  labor,  d&c,  and  the  officers  and  agents  by 
which  they  are  controlled. 

2.  By  Sanitary  Police  is  meant,  laws  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
promotion  of  health.  Under  it  are  included  the  laws  establishing,  and  the  regulations  of, 
boards  of  health;  regulations  for  cleansing  and  purifying  cities,  villages,  and  private  estab- 
lishments j  removal  of  nuisances,  burying  the  dead,  6lc.  ;  and  the  officers  or  agents  by 
which  these  matters  are  carried  forward. 

3.  Bv  Medical  Police  is  meant,  laws  and  regulations  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Under  it 
■re  included  laws  prescribing  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  physicians,  apolhecaric:;,  mid- 
wives,  d&e.  j  the  regulations  for  their  own  government  among  themselves ;  and  the  officers 
and  agencies  by  which  they  are  controlled. 

Industrial,  sanitary,  and  medical  police,  exist  in  nearly  all  the  governments  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  will  be  illustrated  to  some  extent  in  this  report.  Those  who  wish  more 
particular  information  on  these  matters,  are  referred  to  the  lists  of  books  and  articles  in  the 
appendix;  and  also  to  the  German  work,  "  Frank  {Johann  Peter)  System  einer  vollstaen- 
di^n  mediciuischen  Polize^  :"  Complete  System  of  Medical  Police,  6  vols.,  8vo ; — to  an 
arucle  on  Medical  Police,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  Vol.  XLV,  for  1846,  p.  56  ;  and  to 
the  works  there  reviewed.    Also,  Transactions  Am.  Med.  Association,  Vol.  II,  p.  326. 
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eighteenth  century  wrought  some  improvements,  but  public 
health  did  not  become  a  well-ordered  measure,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  permanent  "Conseil  de  Salubrity," — Council  of 
Health, — designed  especially  for  the  city  of  Paris,  was  estab- 
lished by  Dubois,  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  on  the  6th  July, 
1802,  and  was  modified  by  new  decrees  in  1810  and  1816.  The 
senrices  of  this  council  are  rendered  gratuitously,  yet  it  has 
been  considered  a  great  honor  to  belong  to  it.^  It  was  at  first 
composed  of  four  members, — ^MM.  Deyeux,  Parmentier,  Ha- 
zard, senior,  and  Cadet-Gassicourt.  It  has  since  been  increased 
to  twenty-four,  besides  the  president  and  secretary. 

In  1803,  M.  Thouret  was  called  to  the  council ;  afterwards, 
in  1807,  Leroux  and  Dupuytren ;  in  1810,  M.  Pariset  replaced 
M.  Thouret,  and  it  was  at  the  same  period  that  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Petit  took  place.  From  that  time,  the  men  of  the 
greatest  consideration  sought  to  have  a  part  in  the  labors  of  the 
''  Conseil  de  Salubrity."  Thus  we  see  enter  successively,  M. 
d'Arcet,  in  1813 ;  M.  Marc,  in  1815 ;  M.  Berard,  in  1817 ;  the 
engineer  Girard,  and  Huzard,  junior,  in  1819;  Pelletier  and 
Juge,  in  1821 ;  M.  Gautier  de  Claubry,  and  M.  Parent-Duch&t- 
elet,  in  1826 ;  MM.  Adelon,  Andral,  junior,  Barruel,  and  La- 
barraque,  in  1828 ;  Dr.  Esquirol  in  1829 ;  afterwards  MM. 
Payen  and  Boussingault,  members  of  the  institute ;  Dr.  Flan- 
din  ;  M.  Begin,  member  of  the  council  of  health  for  the  army ; 
and  M.  Bruzand,  architect ;  and  other  great  men  of  the  nation. 
MM.  Deyeux,  Parmentier,  Huzard,  senior,  Cadet-Gassicourt, 
Thouret,  Leroux,  Dupuytren,  Marc,  Girard,  Parent-Duchatelet, 
Barruel,  Esquirol,  Pelletier,  de  Larrey,  de  Bouillon-Lagrange, 
de  D'Arcet,  d'Olivier,  (d'Angers,)  de  Rohault  de  Fleury,  no 
longer  live  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  council,  and  contribute 
their  long  experience  and  indefatigable  activity. 

This  council  is  merely  consultative.  Its  advice,  in  all  matters 
submitted  to  it,  is  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Its  labors  and  decisions  are,  however,  held  in  so  high 
estimation,  that  they  are  seldom  if  ever  reversed.  Their  reports 

>  Set  Traits  dc  la  Salabril^,  pp.  S8  and  25 ;  alio,  pp.  819-369,  wbere  the  ordmaaeaa  ap- 
^■r^^'t*  d'  Hygi^oe  publiqaa,  tome  I,  p.  IS. 

3* 
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were  published  annually,  until  1828,  when  they  were  discon- 
tinued. In  1840,  a  general  report  of  their  labors  for  the  eleven 
years,  1828-1839,  was  published ;  and,  in  1847,  another  report 
for  the  six  years,  1840-1846. 

During  the  first  period  4431  reports,  and  during  the  last  peri- 
od 3087  reports,  were  made  to  the  administration  on  the  nu- 
merous questions  which  it  submitted  to  the  council.  This  is  an 
average  of  over  eight  reports  weekly,  during  the  whole  periods. 
And  many  of  these  reports  required  much  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  great  labor  to  prepare  them.  From  these  facts  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  amount  of  gratuitous  ser- 
vice which  has  been  performed  by  this  council.' 

These  reports  relate  to  three  great  divisions, — health,  sor 
tubritj/j  and  industry.  Under  health  are  classed,  among  oth- 
er things,  the  researches  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  on  the 
vessels  used  in  its  preparation,  on  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  copper,  regard  being 
had  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  employed  ;  the  experiments 
on  the  adulteration  of  salts,  on  the  adulteration  of  bread  and 
of  flour  by  difierent  substances,  on  the  poisonous  substances 
employed  to  color  bonbons,  liqueurs,  &c. ;  the  examination  of 
the  methods  employed  in  preparing  pork ;  the  examination  of 
the  water  used  for  drink ;  the  adulteration  of  the  flours  of  lin- 
seed and  mustard ;  the  use  of  meat  of  animals  which  had  died 
of  disease  ;  the  researches  into  the  salubrity  of  dwellings.  The 
head  of  salubrity  comprises  the  anatomical  theatres,  their  con- 
struction, the  means  of  remedying  the  causes  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness  which  these  establishments  present ;  the  discharge  of  sul- 
phurous waters  from  the  public  baths,  the  utility  of  street 
fountains,  the  inspection  of  barracks,  and  the  sanitary  measures 
to  which  they  should  be  subject ;  the  improvements  to  be  made 
in  the  fires  of  the  establishments  which  employ  coals ;  the  ar- 
Tangements  to  be  made  for  the  deposit  of  filth  in  the  rural 
districts ;  the  purification  of  sewers ;  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes ;   the  steps  to  be  taken  in 


1  These  reports  appear  onder  the  title,  "  Report  g^^ranx  des  Traranx  do  Conseil  de 
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exhumations ;  the  examination  of  dilflferent  contrivances  to 
empty  privies,  the  ameliorations  to  be  introduced  into  this 
portion  of  service ;  the  wholesomeness  of  the  markets,  the 
inspection  of  prisons.  The  reports  which  relate  to  industry 
principally  treat  of  the  construction  of  slaughter-houses;  the 
condensation  of  the  gas  and  vapors  resulting  from  the  refining 
of  metals ;  the  fabrication,  preservation,  and  sale  of  fulminating 
and  lucifer  matches ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  con- 
struction of  fulminating  powder-mills,  and  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  substances  employed  there ;  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury ;  the  researches 
into  the  employment  of  bitumens,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
prescribed  to  the  makers ;  the  making  of  wax  candles ;  the  condi- 
tions to  be  imposed  on  catgut  factories ;  the  researches  on  the 
fires  of  wash-houses,  and  on  the  necessity  of  decomposing  the 
soapy  water  to  prevent  putrefaction ;  the  sanitary  measures  ap- 
plicable to  white-lead  manufactories,  and  the  researches  on  the 
diseases  of  the  workmen  ;  the  propositions  of  classification  for 
different  trades,  such  as  the  silk  hat  factories,  the  forges,  the 
places  for  making  and  keeping  ether ;  and  the  beating  of 
carpets. 

Thus  health,  salubrity,  industry,  offer  to  the  "  Gonseil  de 
Salubrity"  a  vast  field  of  researches  and  investigations,  and  we 
may  affirm  that  there  is  no  question  relating  to  these  three  great 
departments  of  the  administration,  which  they  have  not  pro- 
foundly meditated,  and  in  part  resolved.  If  now  we  turn  to 
other  subjects,  we  still  find  important  labors  which  touch  in 
several  points  on  the  different  matters  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  but  which  have  not,  like  them,  a  special  and  clearly 
defined  character :  such  are  the  reports  on  epidemics  and  small- 
pox ;  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or  combat  them ;  the 
epizooties  that  have  prevailed  at  different  epochs  among  several 
species  of  animals,  and  particularly  among  milking  cows ;  the 
sale  of  horses  with  glanders,  and  the  regulations  to  which  they 
should  be  subject,  as  well  as  other  animals  seized  with  conta- 
gious diseases  ;  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  rabid  dogs,  and 
the  precautions  in  case  of  bites  from  these  animals ;  the  model- 
ling, examination^  and  embalming  of  corpses ;  the  aids  to  be 
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afforded  to  the  drowned  and  suffocated ;  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  accidents,  as  well  as  of 
suicides ;  the  compilation  of  a  new  nomenclature  of  diseases 
and  causes  of  death ;  the  measures  ^o  be  taken  to  prevent 
fires  in  theatres,  and  yarious*other  matters. 

<<  The  law  has  divided  manufactures  into  three  classes,  each 
being  annoying  and  insalubrious  in  different  degrees.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  not  permitted  at  all  near  dwellings,  and 
can  only  be  established  by  a  royal  ordinance,  issued  by  the 
Conseil  d'Etat.  In  this  category  are  included  manufactories  of 
the  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  of  lee-ashes ; 
melting  establishments  using  a  naked  fire ;  workshops  for  the 
preparation  of  taffetas  and  varnished  tissues ;  the  premises  of 
knackers,  tripemen,  and  catgut  manufacturers;  those. also  in 
which  are  prepared  animal  black,  glue,  Prussian  blue,  blood 
manures,  'orseille,'  (a  kind  of  dye,)  and  starch  ;  and  factories 
of  phosphorus  and  lucifer  matches,  or  fulminating  compounds. 
The  reasons  for  placing  these  in  the  first  class  is  the  danger  of 
fire,  their  actual  injuriousness  to  health,  or  the  intolerably  fetid 
odors  which  they  emit,  although  not  actually  noxious.  They 
can  only  be  established  after  prolonged  and  numerous  formali- 
ties. The  demand  for  permission  to  do  so  is  first  addressed  to 
the  prefect,  and  is  then  posted,  by  order  of  the  communal  may- 
ors, in  those  places  situated  within  a  radius  of  six  kilometres 
(about  13,000  feet)  round  the  proposed  locality.  It  remains 
posted  for  one  month,  and  during  this  period  the  mayor  receives 
objections,  and  enters  them  in  a  special  register.  The  local 
authorities  then  draw  up  a  report  de  commodo  et  incommodo, 
and  transmit  all  the  documents  to  the  prefect.  The  prefect 
transmits  the  file  of  papers  to  the  Council  of  Health,  which 
appoints  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  visit  the  spot  and  hear  the 
objections ;  their  report  on  the  facts  is  then  discussed  by  the 
council,  and  it  afterwards  returns  all  the  documents  to  the  pre- 
fect, with  its  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  or  not 
granting  the  required  permission.  If  there  be  an  opposition  to 
this  permission,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  council  of  the  prefecture.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  is 
not  a  judgment,  against  which  the  condenmed  manufacture  has 
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no  appeal ;  it  is  communicated  to  the  proprietor,  who  may 
either  desist  or  persist  in  his  speculation ;  if  the  latter,  all  the 
documents  are  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  a 
royal  ordinance  is  granted  or  withheld.  If  withheld,  and  the 
manufacturer  have  already  construeted  his  premises,  he  is  re- 
quired to  pull  them  down,  or  not  to  use  them  for  the  purpose 
intended :  this  often  occurs.  -  •        * 

<<  The  second  class  of  manufacturing  establishments  com- 
prises those,  of  which  the  removal  from  an  inhabited  locality 
is  not  strictly  necessary,  but  which  can  only  be  permitted  after 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  no  process  will  be  adopted  in 
them  which  will  either  inconvenience  or  injure  the  neighboring 
holders  of  property.  Lime  or  plaster  kilns,  high  pressure  steam 
engines,  gas-works,  tanneries,  foundries,  hat  factories,  manufac- 
tories of  sulphate  of  iron  and  zinc,  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  close 
vessels,  of  phosphorus,  of  imitation  trinkets,  bituminous  mastiCy 
chandleries,  whether  for  tallow  or  composition  candles,  and 
workshops  for  cleansing  verdigris  from  copper,  are  all  in  this 
category. 

'^None  of  these  are  actually  injurious  to  the  health,  but 
many  are  disagreeable,  and  annoy  either  with  smoke,  noise, 
stench,  or  the  danger  of  fire.  The  demand  for  permission  to 
establish  any  one  of  them  is  addressed  to  the  prefect  or  vice- 
prefect,  who  transmits  it  to  the  mayor  of  the  conmiune,  that 
he  may  make  an  inquiry  de  commodo  et  incammodo.  The 
Council  of  Health  then  gives  its  opinion,  as  in  the  preceding 
class,  and  the  prefect  issues  his  decree.  If  permission  is  re- 
fused, the  applicant  cfcin  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  prefecture, 
and  from  thence  he  can  go  to  the  Conseil  d'Etat.  The  same 
course  is  open  to  the  opponents. 

"  The  third  class  comprises  lime-kilns  that  are  in  operation 
one  month  only  in  a  year,  potteries,  brick  and  tile  works,  man- 
ufactories of  gelatine  and  isinglass,  crucible  foundries,  dye- 
works,  &c.  The  method  of  obtaining  permission  is  the  same 
as  in  the  second  class.  They  are  sanctioned  near  habitations, 
but.  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  prefect  who  grants 
the  permit."  * 


1  Britiih  and  Foreign  Modieo-ChirarKictl  Review,  Vol.  I,  for  1848,  p.  SM. 
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Councils  of  Health,  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  were  established 
in  Nantes  in  1817 ;  in  Bordeaux  soon  after  ;  in  Lyons  in  1822 ; 
in  Marseilles  in  1825  ;  in  Lisle  in  1828 ;  in  Rouen  in  1831 ; 
and  other  large  cities  followed  their  example. 

The  important  results  derived  from  the  investigation  of  these 
councils  stimulated  the  labors  of  private  individuals,  and  very 
tnany- important  works  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  In  * 
consequence  of  these  works,  and  of  the  example  of  England  and 
other  governments  in  the  cause  of  public  health,  the  <<  Conseil 
d'Etat"  passed  an  ordinance,  on  the  18th  December,  1848, 
for  a  general  health  regulatioit  throughout  the  French  Re- 
public. 

France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  and  subdivided  into  363 
arrondisments,  2,834  cantons,  and  37,187  communes,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  our  counties,  towns,  and  districts.  Each 
department  is  governed  by  a  Prefect^  each  arrondisment  is  super- 
intended by  a  sub-prefect,  and  each  commune  by  a  mayor  or 
other  magistrate. 

The  health  ordinance  provides  that  there  shall  be  in  each 
arrondisment  a  Council  of  Public  Health ;  the  members  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  fifteen  persons.  An 
order  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce 
regulates  the  number  of  the  members  and  the  composition  of 
each  council.  The  members  of  each  council  of  health  of  an 
arrondisment  are  nominated  for  four  years  by  the  prefect,  one- 
half  removable  every  two  years.  Commissions  of  public  health 
may  be  instituted  in  the  chief  towns  of  a  canton,  by  a  special 
order  of  the  prefect,  after  having  consulted  the  council  of  an 
arrondisment.  There  must  be  a  council  of  public  health  in  each 
department,  and  located  in  the  chief  towns  of  a  prefecture  ;  the 
number  of  members  to  be  the  same  as  above,  and  holding  their 
office  for  the  same  periods.  These  councils  of  health  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect,  and  the  commissioners 
of  a  canton  by  the  mayor  of  the  chief  town.  Each  council 
has  a  vice-president  and  secretary,  who  hold  their  offices  for 
two  years.  The  boards  of  health  and  commissions  hold  joint 
meetings  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  whenever  they 
are  convoked  by  the  proper  authorities.    The  members  of  com- 
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missions  of  health  of  a  canton  may  be  called  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  council  of  health  of  an  arrondisment,  where  their  voice 
is  merely  advisory.  If  a  member  of  the  boards,  or  of  the  com- 
missions of  a  cantoi^y  absent  himself  from  three  consecutive 
meetings,  without  assigning  reasons  that  are  approved  by  the 
prefect,  he  is  considered  as  dismissed. 

The  council  of  health  of  an  arrondisment  are  charged  with 
the  examination  of  all  questions  relative  to  the  public  health 
which  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect, 
and  they  have  special  charge  of  the  following  subjects : — the 
sanitary  regulations  of  localities  and  habitations,  taking  meas- 
ures to  prevent  and  to  control  endemic,  epidemic,  and  conta- 
gious diseases ;  epizootics  and  diseases  of  animals ;  the  propa- 
gation of  the  vaccine  disease ;  the  organization  and  distribution 
of  medical  aid  to  the  sick  poor ;  to  furnish  means  to  alleviate 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion ;  to  protect  the  health  of  workmen ;  to  provide  for  the 
salubrity  of  workshops,  schools,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
almshouses,  and  charitable  establishments,  barracks,  arsenals, 
prisons,  asylums,  etc.,  etc.  ;  to  decide  questions  relative  to 
foundlings ;  the  quality  of  foods,  drinks,  condiments,  and  med- 
icines known  to  commerce  ;  the  amelioration  or  improvement 
of  establishments  of  mineral  waters  belonging  to  the  state,  to 
the  departments,  to  communes,  or  to  individuals,  and  to  provide 
means  to  render  their  use  accessible  to  the  sick  poor ;  the 
abatement  by  requisition  of  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  inconve- 
nient establishments ;  great  works  of  public  utility,  the  con- 
struction of  edifices,  schools,  prisons,  barracks,  harbors,  canals, 
reservoirs,  fountains,  markets ;  the  establishment  of  market 
places,  ponds  for  soaking  hemp,  sinks,  sewers,  cemeteries, 
butchers'  stalls,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  matters  are  to  come  imder 
the  organization  of  councils  of  health. 

The  council  of  health  of  an  arrondisment  is  to  combine 
and  arrange  documents  relating  to  mortality  and  its  causes, 
with  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the  arrondisment  touch- 
ing the  public  health.  Reports  are  to  be  made  regularly  to  the 
prefect;  who  must  transmit  a  copy  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Commerce.     It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  respective  coun- 
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cils  of  health  of  each  department  to  give  advice  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  public  health  that  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  the 
prefect,  upon  all  questions  common  to  the  general  arrondisment, 
or  relating  to  an  entire  department.  It  is  their  duty  also  to 
condense  and  arrange  the  reports  made  to  them  by  the  council 
of  health  of  the  different  arrondisments,  at  the  request  of  the 
prefect.  This  report  is  immediately  transmitted  by  the  prefect, 
with  the  accompanying  reports  and  documents,  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.*  The  city  of  Paris  has  special 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

In  the  German  and  Prussian  States,  systems  of  sanitary  and 
medical  police  exist  in  greater  perfection,  and  have  been  applied 
more  extensively  to  society,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  under  the  control  of  government,  and  espe- 
cially the  Home  Secretary  or  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  means 
of  a  central  medical  department,  the  director  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  under-secretary  of  state.  This  department  consists  of  three 
physicians,  two  apothecaries,  and  two  veterinary  surgeons.  A 
registrar  and  library  are  attached  to  it,  the  latter  containing, 
among  other  documents,  copies  of  the  laws  relating  to  sanitary 
or  medical  police  by  foreign  governments.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  scientific  coimcil  of  health,  composed  of  those  practitioners 
who  have  attained  to  professional  eminence,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  advise  the  Executive.  Subordinate  to  these  are  provincial 
boards  and  councils,  the  director  of  which,  termed  medicinal 
rath,  superintends  the  medical  police  of  his  province,  and  is 
assisted  by  the  medical  superintendent  [kreis-physici)  of  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  to  our  counties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  superintendents  to  report  to  the 
medical  council,  quarterly,  meteorological  observations ;  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  crops ;  the  epidemic  constitution  of  each 
quaiter,  and  the  prevailing  epidemic  ,*  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  the  ordinances  relating  to  his  duties  j  prove  actions  for 
offences  against  medical  laws,  or  for  quackery ;  and  the  veteri- 
nary practice  of  the  quarter.  A  yearly  return  of  all  medical 
practitioners,  midwives,  apothecaries,  veterinary  surgeons,  per- 
sons vaccinated,  state  of  the  apothecaries'  shops,  &c.,  is  made 

>  Amnmtt  MMical  tt  Phftimaotatiqiie  de  la  FrtDee,  annie  1849,  p.  60. 
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to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  medical  soperintendent  must 
pass  an  examination  in  state  medicine,  and  be  approved  as  a 
physician,  surgeon,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  He  must  reside  in 
the  centre  of  his  district,  and  cannot  be  absent  without  leave 
of  the  provincial  board.  He  has  to  inspect  the  profession  within 
his  district ;  see  that  surgeons  and  midwives  do  not  overstep 
their  proper  line  of  practice ;  look  after  quacks ;  inspect  the 
shops  of  apothecaries ;  superintend  the  medical  topography  of 
his  district ;  the  pauper  medical  relief,  public  hospitals,  baths^ 
schools,  prisons,  &.C.,  in  relation  to  their  sanitary  condition. 
He  must  attend  to  sudden  accidents,  and  assist  surgically,  or 
procure  assistance,  and  make  fost-mortem  examinations,  and 
give  evidence  at  inquests.  He  has  under  him  a  district  sur- 
geon, to  act  as  his  assistant  or  deputy.  They  each  have  an 
official  seaL  To  each  provincial  executive  is  attached  a  coun- 
cil of  health,  whose  duties,  like  those  of  the  central  councily 
are  to  advise  the  executive,  and  to  act  as  a  board  of  exam* 
iners  for  the  province.  ^ 

In  all  the  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  laws  ex- 
ist by  which  every  birth,  every  marriage,  and  every  death, 
which  takes  place,  is  recorded.  These  records  are  compulsory 
and  universal.  In  every  case  of  death,  too,  the  body  is  in- 
spected by  an  authorized  medical  officer,  generally  appointed 
by  government,  who  certifies  the  cause  of  death.  The  prac- 
tice varies  in  different  places.  The  following  are  the  regula- 
tions in  Hamburgh,  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Schroeder  of 
that  city : — 

"  1.  A  certificate  of  a  physician  on  the  actual  and  natural 
death  of  any  one  that  is  to  be  buried,  must  be  delivered  at  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  city,  at  the  foreign  religious 
chapels,  and  at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  before  they  will  be 
allowed  to  give  the  permission  for  burial.  This  certificate 
contains  a  formula,  which  must  specify  the  name,  residence, 
age,  day  of  death,  and  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  and 
its  duration.  Without  such  certificate  no  permission  of  burial' 
is  given  in  any  case. 

"  2.  No  physician  is  permitted  to  give  this  certificate,  other- 


1  See  erticle  on  Medical  Police }  Weftmiiitter  Renew,  Vol.  XLV,  for  1846,  p.  7S. 
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wise  than  on  the  most  convincing  signs  of  death,  and  on  finding 
no  trace  whatever  of  an  unnatural  cause.  In  case  of  doubt  of 
the  actual  death,  the  physician  must  immediately  apply  all 
means  for  restoring  life,  and  immediately  inform  the  police  offi- 
cers, if  the  relatives  refuse  the  required  assistance.  It  is  also 
made  his  duty  to  give  speedy  information,  on  heavy  responsi- 
bilities, whenever  he  finds  traces  of  an  unnatural  death. 

'^  3.  An  inquest  is  held  gratuitously  on  all  those  who  have 
died  without  the  treatment  of  a  physician,  or  who,  in  cases  of 
sudden  death,  have  not  been  found  alive  by  the  physician  called 
in,  either  by  the  magistrate,  surgeon,  or  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  health,  who  are  appointed  to  this  office  for  a 
stated  time,  and  whose  names  are  duly  published. 

'^  4.  In  the  poorhouses  and  hospitals  this  certificate  is  given 
by  the  resident  physicians.  The  physician  of  the  poor  of  the 
pauper  district  gives  it  to  those  who  enjoy  the  out-door  privi- 
lege of  these  institutions. 

"  6.  In  the  principal  hospital,  a  list  is  made  up  weekly,  by 
the  resident  physician,  of  those  that  have  died  within  the  week, 
with  their  names,  ages,  and  last  diseases. 

'<  6.  All  these  certificates  are  collected  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays,  by  the  messenger  of  the  council  of  health, 
jfrom  the  different  presiding  officers  of  the  churches,  and  the 
other  proper  authorities,  and  are  immediately  carried  to  the  city 
physician.  If  he  should  think  it  necessary,  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  certificate,  or  from  any  other  reason,  to  exam- 
ine the  corpse  himself,  nobody  can  refuse  him  this  examination, 
which  is  done  gratuitously,  under  heavy  penalties. 

"  7.  The  city  physician  presents  an  abstract  of  these  certifi- 
cates every  month,  and  in  dangerous  cases  immediately,  speci- 
fying the  numbers,  names,  sexes,  ages,  and  causes  of  death  of 
those  that  died  within  the  month.  At  the  end  of  the  year  an 
exact  list  of  all  the  buried  is  handed  in  to  the  police  officer  by 
the  proper  authorities,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  city  physician, 
who  from  it  prepares  and  publishes  in  the  newspapers  a  general 
report. 

«  Every  citizen  and  inhabitant  is  urged  conscientiously  to  con- 
form to  this  regulation,  since,  beside  the  advantages  in  a  scien- 
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tific  view,  it  is  the  only  means  to  avoid  the  intennent  of  living 
bodies,  and  prevent  secret  murders ;  and  the  only  way  to  dis- 
cover, seasonably,  contagious  diseases. 

''  Besides  the  monthly  reports  of  the  city  {Aysician  on  the 
mortality  in  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  the  president  for  the 
time  being  of  the  physicians  for  the  poor,  exhibits  every  three 
months  an  exact  list  of  the  newly-received  sick,  distinguishing 
their  diseases,  taken  from  the  sick  lists  of  the  {Aysicians  for  the 
poor,  together  with  the  reports  of  these  physicians  on  the 
same." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  the  excel* 
lent  system  of  registration  in  Geneva,  is  the  mode  of  establish* 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  details  concerning  mortality,  which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  reports.  The  deaths,  without  any 
exceptions,  are  all  certified  to,  not  only  by  the  attendant 
physicians,  but  those  specially  appointed  to  this  duty  by  the 
health  office.  By  these,  notes  more  or  less  extended  are  made 
out  in  regard  to  the  deceased,  and  the  morbid  or  accidental 
causes  which  led  to  death.  These  notes  are  examined  every 
fifteen  days  by  a  medical  board,  discussed,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended or  modified.  Even  after  all  this,  the  note  of  registra- 
tion is  carried,  by  a  person  employed  by  the  council  of  health, 
to  the  attending  physician,  who  adds  to  it  all  the  information 
of  interest  to  be  recorded.  * 

<<  In  Paris  and  Munich,  the  verification  must  in  every  instance 
be  made  by  public  officers,  who  are  generally  medical  men  in 
practice,  and  who  receive  a  fee  for  each  verification.  At  Leip- 
zig, the  duty  is  performed  by  the  regular  medical  attendant  of 
the  family,  if  there  be  one,  but  if  the  decease  has  taken  place 
without  a  medical  man  having  been  in  attendance,  the  verificar 
tion  must  be  made  by  the  public  officer.  At  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort, the  certificate  is  filled  up  by  the  family  attendant. 

<-  Where  there  are  regularly  appointed  verificators,  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  are  divided  between  them ;  and  as  soon  as 
death  takes  place,  the  fact  must  be  communicated  to  the  district 
verificator,  who  proceeds  to  the  house,  and  signs  the  certificate 
after  making  the  necessary  examination. 
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'<  The  instructions  under  which  these  officers  act  are  of  a 
very  stringent  character,  and  the  procedure  is  intended  to  obvi- 
ate premature  interment,  and  to  detect  crime. 

<<  The  French  and  (German  methods  of  verification  are  intended 
to  be  preventive.  A  number  of  instances  were  mentioned  to 
OS,  in  which  crimes,  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  no- 
tice, were  detected  by  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  the  verifi* 
cator,  and  the  general  opinion  certainly  was  that  much  crime 
was  prevented.  We  heard  of  no  cases  of  that  cold,  calculating 
destruction  of  successive  members  of  the  same  family,  which 
lias  disclosed  itself  in  England.  Such  a  succession  of  murders, 
or  the  poisoning  of  children,  or  allowing  them  to  die  from 
neglect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  burial-money  from  a  club  in 
which  they  were  insured,  or  from  other  causes,  too  frequently 
pass  unnoticed,  but  under  the  system  of  verification  they  could 
hardly  escape  being  brought  under  judicial  inquiry,  and  crime 
might  possibly  be  diminished  by  a  knowledge  of  the  certainty 
of  its  discovery."  * 

In  Great  Britain,  the  sanitary  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the. people  seems  to  hare  attracted  very  little  attention  until 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Boards  of  health  had  exist* 
ed  in  many  cities,  but  they  were  generally  void  of  much  vital* 
ity.  The  report  from  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies,  was  pub« 
lished  July  5,  1S26  ;  and  a  second  report  on  the  same  subject, 
June  29,  1827.  In  the  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1828, 
there  appeared  an  able  article  on  the  matters  suggested  in  these 
reports,  the  object  of  which  was  '*  to  exhibit  the  present  state 
of  the  information  possessed  relative  to  the  casualties  of  sick* 
ness  and  mortality,  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  respect* 
ing  the  departments  of  the  public  expenditure  appropriated  as 
means  to  diminish  the  evil  effects  of  these  casualties."  These 
works  have  been  considered  as  the  dawning  twilight  of  sanitary 
improvement. 

The  review  was  written  by  Eklwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  the  individual  to  whom,  per- 
haps, more  than  to  any  other,  the  cause  is  indebted.   A  leading 
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London  periodical,  of  December,  1849,  has  described  him  as 
then  '<  a  student  at  law  in  the  Temple.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
varied  or  profound  attainments,  nor  distinguished  by  any  extrar 
ordinary  brilliancy  of  intellect  But  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  sagacity  in  extracting  from  masses  of  detail  the  master  facts, 
and  bringing  these  to  bear  for  the  elucidation  of  a  master 
thought.  He  would  confront,  undaunted,  any  amount  of  in- 
tellectual labor ;  exploring  mountains  of  blue  books  and  statis- 
tical returns,  till  he  had  fully  ascertained  and  brought  to 
light  their  true  riches.  For  some  years  his  peculiar  powers 
had  been  wasted  on  sifting  evidence  in  private  cases  for  attor«> 
neys.  But  in  1828,  a  slight  incident  threw  the  idea  of  which 
we  have  spoken  across  his  track.  He  seized  it,  and  it  became 
the  ruling  thought  of  his  life."  His  name  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  reform- 
ers of  his  age. 

Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith,  Professor  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital,— another  individual  who  has  been  prominent  in  all  the 
sanitary  movements,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  greatly  in- 
debted,—called  the  public  attention  to  the  causes  of  fever,  in 
his  treatise  on  that  subject,  in  1830 ;  and  subsequently  published 
a  valuable  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Health.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1832,  by  Lord  Melbourne,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Took  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  investigate  the  question  of 
factory  labor,  which  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  Sadi^r  had  at  that 
time  pressed  upon  public  attention.  This  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Factory  Inspectors. 

In  1832,  a  commission  of  nine  persons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  one  of 
this  commission.  Their  report  was  the  basis  of  <'  An  Act  for 
the  Amendment  and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,"  which  was  passed,  August 
14,  1834.  That  act  placed  the  whole  pauper  system  under  the 
management  of  three  commissioners  and  a  principal  secretary. 
Et.  Hon.  Thomas  Faulkland  Lewis,  John  George  Shaw  Le 
Fever,  Esq.,  and  George  Nichols,  Esq.,  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  and  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  secretary. 
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He  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  able  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  the  fifteen  annual  reports  made  since  that  time.  These  im- 
portant documents  exhibit  one-fourth  of  all  the  pauperism  as 
the  result  of  preventable  disease ;  if  so,  then  is  pauperism  in 
itself  in  a  similar  degree  preventable. 

March  28,  1833,  a  select  committee  of  twenty-seven  persons, 
among  whom  were  John  Wilks,  Esq.,  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  solicitor-general,  Col. 
Davis,  and  other  distinguished  men,  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, "  to  consider  and  report  on  the  general  state  of  parochial 
registers,  and  the  laws  relating  to  them ;  and  on  a  general 
registration  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials, 
in  England  and  Wales."  On  the  15th  of  August  succeeding, 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  a  full  report  of  the  result  of 
their  labors  was  submitted.  The  conclusions  of  the  committee 
were, — 

"  1.  That  the  subject  is  urgently  important : 

<'  2.  That  it  involves  matters  of  great  public  and  national 
interest,  as  well  as  individual  satisfaction,  and  rights  and  claims 
to  property  ;  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  humblest  artisan, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  philosophical  and  statesmanlike  inquirer : 

<<  3.  That  the  existing  law  is  imperfect  and  unjust,  and  requires 
not  only  partial  amendment,  but  real  fundamental  reform : 

"  4.  That  great  trouble,  vast  expense,  utter  uncertainty,  capri- 
cious changes,  ^nd  local  and  general  evils  exist,  while  no  means 
are  supplied  to  obtain  the  information  other  countries  possess, 
and  justly  value,  as  to  the  state  of  disease,  the  operation  of 
moral  and  physical  catises  on  the  health  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  population,  and  other  matters,  on  which  accurate 
knowledge  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated  or  too  in- 
tensely pursued." 

In  consequence  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report, 
an  <<Act  for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 
in  England  and  Wales,"  was  passed  June  6,  1836,  and  went 
into  operation  July  1,  1837.  This  act  was  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  advocated  by  him  in  a  very  able  speech, 
in  which  he  said,  <<  It  was  most  desirable  that  a  general  system 
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of  civil  registration  should  now  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was 
a  most  important  subject :  important  for  the  security  of  prop- 
erty ;  important  to  ascertain  the  state  and  condition  of  individ- 
uals under  various  circumstances;  important  to  enable  the 
government  to  acqi^iire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  that  there  should  be  a  general  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths."  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Dr. 
Bowring,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
Parliament,  were  also  its  warm  supporters. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  system,  a  central  o£Sce  was  es- 
tablished in  London,  presided  over  by  an  officer  styled  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  England 
is  divided  at  present  into  11  divisions,  623  districts,  and  2189 
sub-districts.  In  each  district  there  is  a  superintendent  regis- 
trar ,-  and  in  each  sub-district,  a  registrar.  London  is  divided 
into  6  divisions, — east,  west,  north,  south,  and  middle, — 36 
districts,  and  136  sub-districts.  Copies  of  the  records  of  all 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  take  place  during  the  pre- 
ceding week,  are  made  by  the  registrars  of  the  sub-districts, 
every  Saturday  evening,  and  transmitted  every  Monday  to  the 
superintendent  registrars,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Regis- 
trar-General. An  abstract  is  made  of  these  returns  on  the  same 
day,  and  published  on  Tuesday,  and  accompanied  by  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  health  and  weather  during  the  week.  Not- 
withstanding the  greatness  of  the  metropolis,  containing  over 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts,  the  returns  are  made  with  so  great  reg- 
ularity that  it  seldom  happens  that  a  single  one  is  missing. 
The  deaths  by  each  disease  are  shown,  the  prevailing  epidemics 
recorded  and  exhibited,  and  every  one  is  traced  from  its  origin 
to  its  termination.  A  quarterly  report,  comprising  an  abstract 
of  the  returns  from  all  the  districts  of  England,  is  published ; 
and  from  all  these  documents  an  annual  report  is  prepared. 
Nine  annual  reports  have  been  published ;  the  first  three  by  T. 
H.  Lester,  Esq.,  the  first  Registrar-General.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lester,  George  Graham,  Esq.,  has  held  the  office,  and  he 
has  made  the  last  six  reports.  These  reports  contain  a  vast 
fund  of  information,  of  the  greatest  value,  relating  to  the  life, 
the  health,  and  the  welfare  of  man* 
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This  was  the  most  important  sanitary  measure  ever  adopted 
in  England  ;  and  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  oth- 
ers. Withoi^t  it  they  would  have  been  comparatively  of  little 
value.     A  recent  writer  says : — 

"  The  first  bill  of  health  was  the  act  for  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Before  that  time,  a  perfect  chaos, 
respecting  population  and  mortality,  reigned.  Since  that  time, 
a  mass  of  statistics,  relating  to  life,  health,  and  disease,  has 
been  accumulating,  which  will  exert,  and  is  exerting,  an  im- 
mensely beneficial  influence  upon  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  population  of  these  realms,  and  indeed,  ultimately, 
upon  every  people  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  discoveries 
in  astronomy  have  not  a  more  palpable  application  to  navigation 
and  commerce,  nor  the  investigations  in  chemistry  to  manufac- 
tures, than  have  the  statistics  of  health  and  disease  to  physical 
and  moral  regeneration."^ 

<'  The  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Registra^ General  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  documents  of  the  day. 
They  are  to  us  what,  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cles were  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  They  engrave,  in 
brief  but  expressive  phrases,  the  national  vicissitudes,  prosperi- 
ties, trials,  and  calamities.  With  those  faithful  and  unerring 
indices,  marriages  apd  deaths,  the  Registrar-General  measures 
the  robustness  of  national  vigor,  or  probes  the  depth  of  national 
suffering.  Backed  by  those  ranks  of  expressive  figures,  which 
permit  no  exaggeration,  and  are  susceptible  of  no  fallacy,  he 
presents  to  us  a  true  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
country  and  nation.  No  false  rhetoric  or  untrue  coloring  is 
suffered  to  mar  the  truth  of  the  hard  and  simple  outlines.  No 
political  creed  conceals  the  facts,  or  perverts  their  meaning. 
No  unjust  law  ordars  the  distortion  of  half  the  truth  by  the 
concealment  of  tlie  other  half  These  reports  are,  indeed, 
something  more  than  current  history ;  they  are  the  judgments 
of  the  time  upon  itself:  and,  untinctured  as  they  are  by  party 
spirit,  and  unswayed  by  personal  considerations,  those  judg- 
ments are  as  true  and  faithful  as  those  of  future  times  can  be. 
It  is  no  objection  to  the  value  of  these  records,  to  say  that  they 
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chronicle  with  greater  minuteness  and  accuracy  the  national  ills 
and  chastisements,  than  the  national  happiness  and  success. 
The  most  dreary  and  painful  side  of  human  existence  is  cer- 
tainly most  largely  presented  to  us.  The  shadow  of  imperfec- 
tion and  decay  tinges  all  things  with  its  melancholy  hues. 
Our  path  is  rather  through  the  gloomy  valley,  and  under  the 
shade  of  cypresses,  than  on  the  invigorating  mountain  side, 
resplendent  wilh  the  light  of  heaven.  But  this  seems  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  all  true  histories  of  the  social  condition 
of  a  people.  That  which  is  strongest  and  most  permanent 
presses  aside  that  which  is  less  vigorous  and  enduring.  Happi- 
ness and  comfort  escape  the  chronicler ;  the  gaunt  features  of 
misery  and  distress  are  ever  before  him.  The  happy  hours  of 
a  nation's,  as  of  an  individual's  life,  are  as  the  sandy  ripples 
which  the  advancing  tide  washes  into  smoothness ;  the  hours 
of  sorrow  and  of  trouble  are  like  those  ripples  fossilized  into 
stone."  * 

These  reports  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority.  '<  If 
there  is  any  one  whose  information  may  be  supposed  to  be  ac- 
curate, whose  impartiality  may  be  relied  upon,  and  whose  judg- 
ment may  be  trusted,  it  is  the  Registrar-General.  He  is 
biassed  by  no  theories,  and  is  above  the  reach  of  all  suspicious 
leaning."  * 

We  have  compiled  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  (pp.  17,  36,  and  70,)  the  table 
on  pages  34  and  36,  to  show  the  rate  of  mortality  among  four 
different  populations  in  England.  The  first  part  embraces  the 
whole  of  England;  the  second,  (District  No.  35,)  one  of  the 
most  healthy  districts ;  the-  third,  Liverpool,  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  districts;  and  the  fourth,  London.  It  shows  the 
population,  on  the  night  between  the  7th  ,fuid  8th  of  June, 
1841 ;  the  deaths  for  seven  years,  1838  to  1^44, — three  years 
before  and  three  years  after  the  enumeration  ,*  and  the  average 
annual  mortality  per  cent,  for  that  period.  It  also  shows  the 
influence  of  locality,  age,  and  sex,  on  mortality.  This  impor- 
tant table  wiU  be  hereafter  referred  to,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  understood. 
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STATKMCifT — 1.  Of  the  Rate  of  Mortality  among  the  Popula- 
tion, living  at  different  ages  in  the  whole  of  England,  and  in 
themost  healthi/,  and  the  mmtunheaUhy  districts  of  England. 
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By  examiniiig  the  first  part  of  this  valuable  table,  and  fol- 
lowing down  the  left  hand  column,  it  appears  that  in  the  whole 
of  England,  in  1841,  there  were  1,048,270  male  persons  under 
five  years  of  age,  among  whom  517,897  males  died  in  the  seven 
years,  1838-1844,  or  an  annual  average  of  7.072  per  cent. 
And  in  the  second  partj  following  a  line  across  the  page,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  London,  in  1841,  there  were  136,253  females 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  among  whom  13,122 
females  died  in  the  seven  years,  1838-1844,  or  an  annual  aver- 
age o£  1.377  per  cent.  And  if  the  part  relating  to  the  annual 
mortality  per  cent,  be  examined  alone,  it  appears  that  in  the 
most  healthy  districts  in  England,  4.123  per  cent,  of  the  males 
die  under  five  years  of  age ;  while  in  the  most  unhealthy, 
14.372  per  cent,  die  in  the  same  age.  In  like  manner,  other 
facts  may  be  ascertained,  by  examining  other  parts  of  the 
table. 

In  resuming  our  history  of  the  sanitary  movement,  it  appears 
that  in  October,  1835,  the  Secretary  of  War  instituted  an  inquiry 
''into  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  view  of  founding 
thereon  such  measures  as  might  appear  likely  to  diminish  the 
great  loss  of  life  annually  experienced  in  these  colonies."  The 
.investigation  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Major 
Alexander  M.  Tulloch,  and  in  1838  his  report  on  the  subject 
was  published ;  and  it  was  followed  by  three  other  volumes, 
by  the  same  author,  under  the  following  titles : — 

Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality  and  Invalid- 
ing among  the  Troops : — 

Vol.     I.— The  West  Indies.     Published  in  1838. 

Vol.  II. — The  United  Kingdom ;  The  Mediterranean  ;  and 
*  British  America.     Published  in  1839. 

Vol.  ni. — ^Western  Africa ;  St.  Helena ;  The  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  ;  and  The  Mauritius.     Published  in  1840. 

Vol.  IV. — Ceylon  ;   The  Tenasserim  Provinces ;   and  The 

Burmese  Empire.     Published  in  1841. 

These  reports  extend  over  597  folio  pages,  and  contain  a  vast 
mass  of  facts  relating  to  medical  topography  and  diseases,  du- 
ring the  period  of  1818  to  1836.     They  justly  attracted  great 
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attention  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  and  are  of  real 
permanent  yalue. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1836,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  issued  orders  for  the  preparation  of  similar  documents 
relating  to  the  navy.  Dr.  John  Wilson  was  appointed  to  supei^ 
intend  the  work,  and  his  reports  appear  in  two  volumes : — 

Statistical  Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,  for  the  years 
1830,  1831,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1836,  and  1836  :— 

Yol.  L — South  American,  West  Indian,  and  North  Ameri- 
can ;  Mediterranean,  and  Peninsular  Commands. 
Published  in  1840. 

Vol.  II. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  East  India  Commands ;  Home,  and  Various 
Forces.     Published  in  1841. 

March  12,  1840,  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  '<to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  and  populous  districts,  with  a  view  to  improved  sani- 
tary regulations  for  their  benefit."  The  report  was  presented, 
June  17th  following,  under  the  title  of  '<  Report  from  the  Se- 
lect Conunittee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  together  with  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them." 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1840,  a  conmiission,  consisting  of. 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.,  Leonard 
Homer  and  Robert  John  Saunders,  Esqs.,  was  appointed  by 
the  government,  to  inquire  <<  into  the  employment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  in  mines  and  collieries,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  which  numbers  of 
children  work  together ;  and  to  collect  information  as  to  the 
ages  at  which  they  are  employed,  the  niunber  of  hours  they 
are  engaged  in  work,  the  time  allowed  each  day  for  meals,  and 
as  to  the  actual  condition  and  treatment  of  such  children,  and 
as  to  the  effects  of  such  employments,  both  with  regard  to  their 
moral  and  their  bodily  health."  Two  reports  were  made  by 
this  commission :  one  in  1841,  on  the  physical,  and  the  other 
in  1843,  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  inquiry,  comprising  five 
lai^e  folio  volumes.  An  abridgement  was  published  in  1843, 
under  the  title  of  <<The  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of 
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Children  and  Toung  Persons  employed  in  Mines  and  Manu- 
factures." ^ 

In  1838,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  instituted  inquiries 
into  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  managing  pauper  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  results  of  their  inquiry  appeared  in  1841,  in  a 
'<  Report  from  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  on  the  Training 
of  Pauper  Children."  This  work  contains  seyeral  valuable 
papers  relating  to  health,  as  well  as  education  in  general. 

A  '<  Report  on  the  Prevalence  of  certain  Physical  Causes  of 
Fever  in  the  Metropolis,  which  might  be  removed  by  proper 
Sanitary  Measures;  by  Neil  Arnott,  M.  D.,  and  James  Phillips 
Kay,  M.  D.,"  dated  12th  May,  1838  ;  and  another  "  Report  on 
some  of  the  Physical  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  to 
which  the  Poor  are  particularly  exposed,  and  which  are  capable 
of  removal  by  Sanitary  Regulations ;  exemplified  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel  Districts, 
as  ascertained  on  a  personal  inspection  by  Southwood  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Phjrsician  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,"  dated  May, 
1838,  were  published  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  (8vo.  ed.,  pp.  103,  129,)  and  also  in  a 
separate  form.  And  a  "  Report  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in 
Twenty  Metropolitan  Unions  or  Parishes,  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  20th  March,  1838,  by  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.,"  was 
published  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  (p.  160.) 

In  consequence  of  these  reports.  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  on  motion  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  commissioners,  dated  Au- 
gust 21,  1839,  directing  them  to  inquire  <<as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  causes  of  disease,  stated  in  these  reports  to  prevail 
among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  metropolis,  prevail  also 
among  the  laboring  classes  in  other  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales."  The  commissioners  began  this  inquiry  through 
the  agency  of  their  secretary,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  in  No- 
vember, 1839  ;  and  that  distinguished  sanitary  reformer  digested 
the  information  obtained ;  and  presented  his  very  able  and  most 
valuable  report,  July  9,  1842,  which  was  published  under  the 

>  See  review!  of  tbete  reports  ib  Londoii  Quarterly,  Vol.  LXX,  for  184S.  p.  IGO :  alao,  is 
WeMnuMter,  Vol.  XXXVm,  for  IStt,  p.  86. 
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title,  ^'  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Pop- 
ulation of  Oreat  Britain,  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq." 

In  1843,  appeared  <<  A  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Results 
of  a  Special  Inquiry  into  the  Practice  of  Interments  in  Towns, 
by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq." 

March  8,  1842,  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  were  appointed, 
^'  to  consider  the  expediency  of  framing  some  legislative  enact- 
ment to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  interment  of  bodies 
within  the  precincts  of  large  towns,  or  of  places  densely  popu- 
lated." They  reported  the  14th  of  the  succeeding  Jime,  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Improve- 
ment of  the  Health  of  Towns." — <<  Effect  of  Interment  of 
Bodies  in  Towns." 

The  facts  thus  far  developed  began  to  make  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  foreseeing 
their  importance,  on  the  9th  May,  1843,  appointed  another 
conmiission,  consisting  of  thirteen  gentlemen  of  eminence,  to 
inquire  '^  into  the  present  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
disease  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  into  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting and  securing  the  public  health  under  the  operation  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force ;  and  the  usages  at  present 
prevailing  with  regard  to  the  drainage  of  lands,  the  erection, 
drainage,  and  ventilation  of  buildings ;  and  the  supply  of  water 
in  such  towns  and  districts,  whether  for  purposes  of  health,  or 
for  the  better  protection  of  property  from  fire ;  and  how  far  the 
public  health  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  realm,  and  the  salubrity  and  safety  of  their  dwel- 
lings, may  be  promoted  by  the  amendment  of  such  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  usages." 

This  commission  made  their  first  report,  June  22,  1844,  and 
their  second  report,  February  3,  1846.  These  works  contain 
1363  folio  pages,  besides  numerous  maps,  and  other  pictorial 
illustrations;  embracing  an  immense  mass  of  facts  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate.  Two  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished :  one  in  two  volumes,  large  folio,  and  the  other  slightly 
abridged,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  under  the  title  of  "  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Lazg« 
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Towns  and  Populous  Districts."  These  reports  have  been 
justly  characterized  as  '<  certainly  among  the  ablest  and  most 
comprehensive  state  papers  that  ever  issued  from  a  government 
office." 

September  24,  1847,  another  commission,  consisting  of  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  Edwin  Chad  wick,  Thos.  Southwood  Smith, 
Richard  Owen,  and  Richard  Lambert  Jones,  was  appointed  to 
inquire  "  whether  any  and  what  special  means  may  be  requisite 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  with  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  the  better  house,  street,  and  land 
drainage ;  street  cleansing  and  paving ;  the  collection  and  re- 
moval of  soil  and  refuse,  and  the  better  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  use,  for  flushing  sewers  and  drains,  and  cleansing 
streets ;  and  also,  to  the  best  means  of  using  existing  works, 
and  of  erecting  new  works  requisite,  and  of  maintaining  them 
in  good  action ;  and  also,  to  the  most  equitable  provisions  for 
regulating  the  charges,  or  assessing,  collecting,  and  paying  the 
moneys  requisite  for  such  purposes,  more  especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts chiefly  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population." 
They  made  their  first  report,  November  19,  1847;  their  second, 
February  19,  1848;  and  their  third,  July  13,  1848.  The 
commission  is  still  open. 

The  following  interesting  statement  of  facts,  containing  a 
condensed  sununary  of  the  information  then  possessed,  is  taken 
from  the  speech  of  Lord  Morpeth,  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  30,  1847,  on  introducing  his  "  Bill  for  improving 
the  Health  of  Towns  in  England."    (pp.  6,  33.) 

"  By  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Guy,  Physician  to  King's 
College  Hospital,  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  it 
appeared  that  the  relative  mortality  in  the  town  and  country 
districts  was  as  follows : — 


Country  DigbricL 

TmmDistrid. 

Population  to  the  aquare  mile,    . 

199 

5,100 

Annual  deathf  in  1,000,000,       . 

19,300 

27,073 

Annual  excen  in  town  diatricta, 

. 

7,773 

Rate  of  niortality, 

.      Iin52 

1  in37 

"  He  also  supplies  further  particulars  as  to  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ity in  different  places : — 
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Isle  of  Anglesea,  .  .  1  in  62  Leeds  and  Binningham,  .  1  in  87 

Isle  of  Wight,  .  .  ««   56  ^leffield,     .  .  <"  88 

England,     .  .  •  '^   45  Mancheater  Union, .  •  **   80 

London,      .  .  .  *"   39  Liverpool  (Pariah,)  .  .  ^   » 

"  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  London,  compared  with  England 
at  lai^e,  lose  eight  years  of  their  lives ;  of  Liverpool,  nineteen. 
The  population  of  the  large  towns  in  England  being  4,000,000, 
the  annual  loss  is  between  31,000  and  32,000.  But  all  towns 
are  not  necessarily  equally  unhealthy,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing statement : — ^Liverpool,  deaths  per  1,000,  35 ;  Manchester, 
32 ;  Bath,  Coventry,  Derby,  Dudley,  Shrewsbury,  and  Sunder- 
land, 26 ;  Carlisle  and  Norwich,  26 ;  Halifax  and  Eiddermin* 
ster,  21.  Now  it  may  be  thought  that  low  wages,  and  the 
consequent  comparatively  small  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  life,  may  occasion  the  greater  rate  of  mortality  in  certain 
districts ;  but  I  find  the  following  statement,  made  by  a  col- 
league of  my  own.  Lord  Ebrington,  in  a  lecture  which  he 
delivered  at  Plymouth :  '  The  mortality  of  the  southwestern 
district,  which  includes  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset, 
and  Wilts,  is  only  1  in  62,  not  2  per  cent. ;  while  that  of  the 
northwestern,  including  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  is  1  in  37. 
Now  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  owing  to  extreme  poverty 
and  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ers of  the  west,  the  badness  of  their  dwellings,  the  lowness  of 
their  wages,  the  consequent  scantiness  of  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing, have  been  the  subject  of  public  animadversion.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cornish  miners,  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
throughout  the  western  counties  is  described  as  nearly  the 
same :  yet  in  Wiltshire,  the  county  of  lowest  wages,  the  deaths 
are  1  in  49;  in  Lancashire,  1  in  36.  The  average  age  at 
death,  in  1841,  was,  in  Wiltshire,  36  years ;  in  Lancashire,  22  ; 
at  Liverpool,  17;  that  of  the  laborers  in  Wiltshire,  36;  oper- 
atives in  Liverpool,  16.  At  Manchester,  in  1836,  the  avenge 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population,  was  106  lbs.  of  butch- 
er's meat, — about  2  lbs.  a  week,^ — exclusive  of  bacon,  pork,  fish, 
and  poultry ;  (what  a  different  average  would  our  county  pro- 
duce I)  the  average  age  at  death  was  twenty.  The  proportion 
of  paupers  in  the  fifteen  principal  agricultural  counties,  is  1  in^ 
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8 ;  in  the  twelve  principal  manufacturing  counties,  1  in  13 ;  io 
Lancashire,  1  in  1 1 :  and  of  the  deaths  in  3,600,000  of  town, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  a  country  population,  there 
were,  respectively,  in  1838  and  1839  together,— <;ountry,  1  in 
64.91,  of  whom  above  70  years  of  age,  20  per  cent. ;  town,  1 
in  38.16,  of  whom  above  70,  9  per  cent. ;  all  England,  1  in 
46.60|  of  whom  above  70,  14  per  cent.' 

"  The  following  was  Dr.  Guy's  statement  of  diseases  which 
occasion  the  excessive  mortality  in  large  towns  : — ^  Deaths  in 
1,000,000,  from  small-pox,  in  the  country,  600 ;  town,  1,000. 
From  measles,  country,  360 ;  town,  900.  Scarlet  fever,  coun- 
try, 600;  town,  1,000.  Typhus,  country,  1,000;  town,  1,260. 
Epidemic  and  contagious  disorders  together,  country,  3,400 ; 
town,  6,000.  (Waste  of  life  in  towns,  under  this  head,  2,600 
a  year.)  Diseases  of  infants:  teething,  convulsions,  water  in 
the  head,— country,  1,300;  town,  3,600.  (Waste  of  infant 
life,  under  this  head,  2,200  a  year.)  Scrofulous  diseases  and 
consumptions,  country,  3,800 ;  town,  4,600.  Total  excess  of 
deaths,  6,600  in  the  1,000,000.  So  that  there  is  a  waste  of 
^,000  lives  in  the  4,000,000  inhabiting  large  towns.' 

<<  Dr.  Guy  also  said,  <  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales,  during  the  y^ar  1841,  was  343,847,  or  somewhat 
less  than  1,000  a  day.  Now  this  is  at  the  rate  of  one  death  in 
46  inhabitants.  But  if,  instead  of  one  death  in  46  inhabitants, 
there  had  been  one  death  in  60  inhabitants,  or  2  per  cent.,  no 
less  than  26,407  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Now  all  men 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject,  agree  in  the  opin- 
ion that,  by  proper  sanitary  measures,  it  is  possible  to  insure 
such  a  state  of  health  among  the  community  at  large,  that  the 
mortality  shall  not  exceed  that  proportion.  If  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  entire  country  could  be  raised  to  the  condition  of 
the  most  healthy  counties,  so  that  instead  of  one  death  in  46 
inhabitants,  there  should  be  only  one  death  in  64,  we  should 
have  an  annual  saving  of  no  less  than  49,349  lives,  or  about 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths !  At  first  sight,  it 
may  appear  extravagant  to  represent  such  an  improvement  of 
our  sanitary  condition  as  possible ;  but,  when  it  is  recollected 
thati  on  the  one  hand,  even  our  most  agricultural  counties  have 
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not  yet  attained  to  their  best  sanitary  state,  and  that  our  lai^ 
towns  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  admit 
of  immense  improvement, — the  attainment,  for  the  whole  coon* 
try,  of  a  sanitary  condition  represented  by  one  death  in  54 
inhabitants,  is  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.' 

'^  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  said : — <  In  some  localities  there  was 
not  a  single  house  in  which  fever  had  not  prevailed,  and,  in 
some  cases,  not  a  single  room  in  a  single  house,  in  which  there 
had  not  been  fever.  The  districts  in  which  fever  prevails,  am 
as  familiar  to  the  j^ysicians  of  the  fever  hospital,  as  their  own 
names.  In  every  district  in  which  fever  returns  frequently,  and 
prevails  extensively,  there  is  uniformly  a  bad  drainage,  a  bad 
sewerage,  a  bad  supply  of  water,  a  bad  supply  of  scavengers, 
and  a  consequent  accumulation  of  filth ;  and  I  have  observed 
this  to  be  so  uniformly  and  generally  the  case,  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  express  the  fact  in  this  way : — ^If  you  trace  down 
the  fever  districts  on  a  map,  and  then  compare  that  map  with 
the  map  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  you  will  find  that 
wherever  the  commissioners  of  sewers  have  not  been,  there 
fever  is  prevalent ;  and^  on  the  contrary,  wherever  they  have 
been,  there  fever  is  comparatively  absent.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  evils  which  our  negligence  in  the  matter  of  sew- 
erage  and  drainage  inflicts,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  annual 
deaths  from  typhus  fever  amount  to  16,000,  and  the  attacks  of 
this  loathsome  disease  to  between  160,000  and  200,000.' 

'^  Further  still.  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair  calculates  that,  for  one  unne- 
cessary death,  there  are  28  cases  of  unnecessary  sickness ;  conse- 
quently, in  our  large  towns,  above  700,000  cases  of  unnecessary 
sickness.  The  same  calculations  in  the  metropolis  would  save 
10,000  deaths,  and  250,000  cases  of  unnecessary  sickness. 

<<  Then  it  may  be  asked  whether  all  parts  of  our  towns  are 
equally  subjected  to  these  causes  of  sickness  and  death  ?  So 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  find,  from  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar-General,  that  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  three 
groups,  of  ten  districts  each,  under  the  title  of  the  healthiest, 
the  medium,  and  the  most  unhealthy  districts.  The  result  is 
as  follows : — 10  healthiest,  with  an  allowance  of  202  square 
yards  to  each  person,  have  amoctality  of  1  in  49 ;  10  medtan^ 
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with  aa  allowance  of  102  square  yards  to  each  person,  have  a 
mortality  of  1  in  41 ;  10  unhealthiest,  with  an  allowance  of 
32  square  yards  to  each  person,  have  a  mortality  of  1  in  36. 
Liverpool — gentry,  1  in  35 ;  working  classes,  1  in  15.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  makes  four  classes  of  streets  : — ^Well 
conditioned,  mortality  among  children  under  one  year,  15  in 
100 ;  moderately  conditioned,  21  in  100 ;  ill  conditioned,  38 
in  100  ;  worst  conditioned,  44  in  100,  or  three  times  as  much 
as  the  first.  I  will  only  refer  back  to  the  very  last  half-year's 
report,  where  it  appears,  from  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Chad  wick, 
that,  in  St.  George's  Hanover  square,  the  average  age  at  which 
the  gentry  die  is  45  ;  laborers,  27:  St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's 
Bloomsbury — gentry,  40  ;  working  classes,  17. 

'<  There  are  items  of  expense  which  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
incurred  under  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system :  — 
Direct  attendance  on  the  sick  ;  loss  of  what  they  would  have 
earned ;  premature  death  of  productive  contributors  to  the  na- 
tional  wealth  ;  and  expenses  of  premature  funerals.  Dr.  Play- 
fair  estimates  this  loss  for  Manchester  at  nearly  £1,000,000; 
Mr.  Hawkesley  calculates  the  loss  for  Nottingham  at  £300,000 ; 
Mr.  Clay  estimates  the  loss  for  Preston  at  £990,000;  Mr. 
Coulthait  takes  the  loss  for  Ashton-under-Lyne  at  £235,000 ; 
.and  Dr.  Playfair  considers  the  loss  of  London  to  be  above 
£2,500,000 ;  and  that  of  England  and  Wales  little  short  of 
£11,000,000 ;  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £20,000,000,"  or 
nearly  $100,000,000  !     And  this  an  annual  loss ! 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1848,  the  great  measure  which  had 
been  brought  into  Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth,  (now  Earl  of 
Carlisle,)  became  a  law,  under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Act  for  pro- 
moting the  Public  Health."  Under  this  act  a  General  Board 
of  Health  has  been  organized,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, Lord  Ashley,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  South- 
wood  Smith,  M.  D.     Henry  Austin,  Esq.,  is  their  secretary. 

While  these  various  governmental  measures  were  in  progress, 
the  people  were  not  inactive.  Public  opinion  kept  ahead  of 
public  measures.  In  November,  1844,  an  important  meeting 
was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  kingdomi  which  formed  the  <^  Metropolitan  Health  of 
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Towns  Association."  ^  April  23,  1846,  the  Liverpool  Health 
of  Towns  Association  was  organized ;  and  soon  after,  similar 
associations  were  formed  in  the  principal  towns  in  England. 
A  monthly  periodical  work,  entitled  '<  The  Liverpool  Health  of 
Towns  Advocate,"  was  commenced  Sept.  1,  1846,  and  contin- 
ued until  July  1,  1847.  In  November,  1847,  the  "  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  and  Monthly  Record  of  Sanitary  Improvement," 
was  commenced  in  London,  and  was  continued  until  December, 
1849,  under  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Association. 
The  books,  pamphlets,  and  documents,  ojQicial  and  private, 
which  have  more  recently  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  the 
different  sanitary  movements  that  have  been  made  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  The  whole 
country  seems  to  be  interested ;  and  the  people,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  view  the  sanitary  question  as  The  Great  Idea  of  the 
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Age.  Able  articles  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the 
leading  periodical  reviews,  miscellaneous  as  well  as  medical ;  and 
among  other  newspapers,  The  Times,  and  The  Morning  Chron- 
icle, the  leading  journals  of  the  world,  have  been  its  powerful 
advocates.  The  Times,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  last  year, 
teemed  with  able  articles.  The  Chronicle  commenced,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1849,  three  series  of  most  valuable  papers  on 
"  Labor  and  the  Poor ;"  one  relating  to  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, one  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  one  to  the  rural 
districts. 

Even  the  Clueen,  in  her  recent  speech  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, reconmiended  the  subject  to  public  consideration : — 

<'  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  past  year,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  again  visited  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera ;  but 
Almighty  God,  in  his  mercy,  was  pleased  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  mortality,  and  to  stay  this  fearful  pestilence.  Her  Majesty 
is  persuaded  that  we  shall  best  evince  our  gratitude  by  vigilant 
precautions  against  the  more  obvious  causes  of  sickness,  and 
an  enlightened  consideration  for  those  who  are  most  exposed  to 
its  attacks." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  analysis  of  these 
documents  and  works.  The  following  are  among  the  many 
conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  from  the  information  they 
contain : — 

1.  It  is  proved  that  there  die  annually,  in  each  100  of  the 
population,  of  the  whole  of  England,  2.27 ;  of  the  most  healthy 
district,  1.53  ;  and  of  the  most  unhealthy  district,  3.58.  And 
that  the  living  to  one  death  are,  in  these  districts,  respectively, 
44,  65,  and  27. 

2.  It  is  proved  "  that  the  various  forms  of  epidemic,  conta- 
gious, and  other  diseases,  caused,  or  aggravated,  or  propagated,  by 
atmospheric  impurities,  produced  by  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  by  damp  and  filth,  and  close  and  over 
crowded  dwellings,  prevail  amongst  the  population  in  every 
-part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  dwelling  in  separate  houses,  in 
rural  villages,  in  small  towns,  or  in  the  large  towns,  as  they 
have  been  found  to  prevail  in  the  lowest  district  of  the  me- 
tropolis." 
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3.  It  is  proved  that  disease  and  mortality  fall  more  heavily 
upon  those  who  live  in  large  towns  and  populous  places,  than 
in  the  country  districts,  and  particularly  upon  those  who  live 
in  narrow  streets,  confined  courts,  damp  dwellings,  close 
chambers,  cellars,  undrained,  unventilated,  and  uncleansed; 
and  afiect  most  severely  the  infantile  portion  of  the  population, 
and  the  heads  of  families  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age. 

4  //  is  proved  that,  in  such  situations,  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  five  to  twenty-five  years  less  than  it  might  otherwise 
be ;  and  that,  during  this  curtailed  period  of  existence,  the 
working  power  of  those  who  live,  and  their  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, are  greatly  diminished  by  a  constant  depression  of  health 
and  spirits,  and  by  the  active  attacks  of  fever,  cholera,  scrofula, 
and  consumption. 

5.  It  is  proved  <'  that  such  diseases,  wherever  their  attacks 
are  frequent,  are  always  found  in  connection  with  the  physical 
circumstances  above  specified ;  and  that  where  these  circum- 
stances are  removed  by  drainage,  proper  cleansing,  better  venti- 
lation, and  other  means  of  diminishing  atmospheric  impurity, 
the  frequency  and  intensity  of  such  diseases  are  abated  ,*  and 
where  the  removal  of  the  noxious  agencies,  and  other  causes 
of  disease,  appears  to  be  complete,  such  diseases  almost  entirely 
disappear." 

6.  It  is  proved  that  the  annual  mortality  might  be  reduced, 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  from  2.27  per  cent.,  or  1  in  44,  to  less 
than  two  per  cent.,  or  1  in  60 ;  and  in  all  large  towns,  as  low 
as  that  general  average. 

7.  //  is  proved  that  this  unnecessary  excess  of  mortality 
above  2  per  cent.,  occasions  an  annual  loss  of  more  than 
50,000  lives  in  the  United  Kingdom, — <'  greater  than  the  loss 
from  death  or  wounds  in  any  wars  in  which  the  country  has 
been  engaged  in  modern  times  ;"  and  that  the  causes  of  these 
unnecessary  deaths  occasion  at  least  twenty  cases  of  unneces- 
sary sickness,  on  the  average,  to  each  death,  or  one  million 
cases  annually,  which  might  have  been  prevented. 

8.  It  is  proved  that  of  the  43,000  cases  of  widowhood,  and 
112,000  cases  of  destitute  orphanage,  relieved  from  the  poor 
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rates  of  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  greater  proportion  of 
deaths  of  the  heads  of  families  occurred  from  specified  remoya- 
ble  causes  ;  and  that  the  average  of  their  ages  was  under  forty- 
five  years,  or  thirteen  years  below  the  natural  probability  of 
life,  as  shown  by  experience. 

9.  //  is  proved  that  the  preventable  causes  of  disease,  and 
the  unnecessary  mortality,  impose  upon  the  people  immense 
pecuniary  burdens  which  might  be  avoided. 

10.  It  is  proved  that  the  younger  population,  bred  up  under 
noxious  physical  agencies,  is  inferior  in  physical  organization 
and  general  health  to  a  population  preserved  from  such  agen- 
cies ;  and  that  these  adverse  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an 
adult  population,  short-lived,  improvident,  reckless,  intemperate, 
immoral,  and  with  excessive  desires  for  sensual  gratifications. 

II.     THE  SANITARY  MOVEMENT  AT  HOME. 

Sanitary  Police,  Some  historical  notice  of  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  Massachusetts,  seems  proper,  preliminary  to  any 
statements  of  its  present  condition.  We  have  accordingly  pre- 
sented, in  the  appendix,  the  titles  of  all  the  acts  relating  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  public  health,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  provincial  charter,  in  the  year  1692,  to  the  present  time, 
arranged  in  chronological  order ;  and  referred,  in  connection, 
to  the  printed  works  where  they  may  be  found.  The  subject 
seems  to  have  received  little  attention  from  the  General  Court, 
during  the  old  colonial  charter.^  Two  acts,  which  have  some 
relation  to  it,  we  shall  presently  notice.      Laws  were  passed  by 

1  Towns,  however,  under  ibe  general  authority  which  they  possessed,  sometimes  made 
ragulations  reg^rdin^  sickness.  The  selectmen  of  Salem,  in  ]d78,  **  ordered  that  Wiiliam 
Stacy,  who  is  sick  ot  the  small-pox,  doth  not  presume  to  come  abroad  till  tliree  weeks  atW 
this  date ;  and  that  he  be  very  careful  that  when  the  time  be  expired  he  shil\  his  clothes,  and 
do  not  frequent  company  till  be  be  wholly  clear  of  Haet  infection."  And  again — '*  Tbe  se- 
lectmen being  informed  that  William  Lord,  Jr.,  is  visited  with  the  small-pox,  at  his  father's 
hocue,  do  order  that  William  Lord,  sen.,  his  wife  and  children  that  live  with  him,  do  keep 
within  their  house,  and  that  they  do  not  ofibr  to  sell  any  of  their  wares,  viz. :  bread,  cakes, 
l^gerbread,  and  the  like ;  and  that  they  suffer  none  to  come  to  their  house,  but  what  neces- 
sity requires,  upon  the  penalty  of  20«.  in  money  for  each  oflence.  It  is  ordered  that  Thomas 
Stacey  doth  forbear  grinding  at  the  mill,  and  that  he  be  careful  he  doth  not  infect  others,  on 
the  penalty  of  20s.  A  house  is  ordered  to  be  impressed  for  our  sick,  having  the  small-pox.'^— 
Fea't  AmtaiM  of  SaUm,  Vol.  II,  p.  4SS. 

The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  16C0  :— 

''This  court,  considering  how  far  Satan  doth  prevail  upon  several  persons  within  thisjoris- 
diction  to  make  away  themselves,  judgeth  that  God  calls  them  to  bear  testimony  against 
meh  wicked  and  unnatural  practices,  that  others  may  be  deterred  therefrom  : 

"  Do  therefore  order,  that  from  henceforth,  if  any  person,  inhabitant  or  stranger,  shall  at 
wmy  time  be  found  by  any  jury  to  lay  Tiolcnt  hands  on  themselves,  or  be  wilfuDy  guilty  of 
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the  {HTOvincial  government,  relating  to  nuisances,  drainage, 
^mall-pox,  and  some  other  matters ;  many  of  which  were  spe- 
cial acts,  or  partial  in  their  operation.  But  though  imperfect, 
they  are  honorable  to  the  State,  and  exhibit  the  care  which  the 
Legislature  has  ever  wished  to  exercise  over  the  people.  To 
them  we  have  been  indebted  for  many  excellent  sanitary  muni- 
cipal regulations,  which  have  continued  until  the  present  time. 

Nuisances.  In  1692  and  1708,  acts  were  passed,  providing 
that  ^'  in  Boston,  Salem,  Charlestown,  respectively,  and  other 
market  towns  in  the  province,"  "  slaughter-houses  for  killing 
of  meat,  still-houses,  and  houses  for  the  trying  of  tallow,  cur- 
rying and  dressing  of  leather,  either  with  lime,  alum,  or  oil,  be 
assigned  by  the  selectmen  to  places  where  it  may  be  least  offen- 
sive," and  prohibited  elsewhere  ;  and  records  were  to  be  kept 
of  such  assignment.  The  provisions  of  these  acts  were  incor- 
porated into  that  of  June  7,  1785,  and  then  extended  to  New- 
buryport,  and  other  towns  in  the  State,  in  which  the  selectmen 
and  two  justices  might  judge  it  to  be  necessary ;  and  included 
earthen  ware  in  the  list  of  manufactures  to  be  regulated.  A 
fine  of  £6  was  imposed  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  which,  by  the 
additional  act  of  March  4,  1800,  was  fixed  at  $20.  The 
Revised  Statutes  modified  this  act,  and  extended  its  provisions 
to  any  town  in  the  State,  at  the  option  of  the  selectmen,  and 
included  <<  any  trade  or  employment  offensive  to  the  inhabitants, 
or  dangerous  to  the  public  health." 

Drairuige  and  Sewerage.  In  1702,  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding ''  for  appointing  commissioners  of  sewers,  for  the  drain- 
ing and  removing  of  the  banks  and  obstructions  of  the  passage 
of  waters  in  rivers,  brooks,  or  ponds  that  occasion  the  overflow 
and  drowning  of  meadows  and  low  lands ;  and  also  for  the 
draining  and  flowing  of  swamps  and  other  unprofits^ble  grounds, 
and  drying  of  them."  Another  act,  *'  for  regulating  drains  and 
common  shores,"  [sewers,]  was  passed  in  1709,  placing  them 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town. 
These  provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  two  laws  of  the 

their  owa  death,  evenr  nieh  peraoo  ihall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  being  baried  in  ihe  com- 
Bonboryiar-place  of  Chrisua&fl,  but  shall  be  buried  in  some  common  highway,  where  the 
teleetmea  ^  the  town  where  such  person  did  inhabit  shall  appoint,  and  a  cart-load  of  stoaea 
iaid  opoB  the  grave  as  a  brand  of  mfamj,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  to  beware  of  thia  likA 
daaoable  practices."    Ancient  Ckartert  and  Lawt,  p.  187. 

7* 
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State,  passed  Feb.  26,  1796,  and  Feb.  20,  1797,  and  remained 
in  force  until  their  repeal  in  1836,  when  they  were  reenacted 
in  the  modified  form  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sickness.  Legislation  on  this  subject,  principally  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  small-pox,  has  been  frequent  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  As  early  as  1701,  "an  act  providing  in  case  of  sickness," 
was  passed,  '*  for  the  better  preventing  the  spreading  of  infec- 
tion." By  this  act,  when  persons  "were  visited  with  the  plague, 
small-pox,  pestilential  or  malignant  fever,  and  other  contagious 
sickness,  the  infection  whereof  may  be  communicated  to  oth- 
ers," the  selectmen  were  empowered,  "for  the  preservation  of 
the  inhabitants,"  to  remove  such  infected  persons  to  separate 
houses,  and  to  provide  "  nurses,  tendance,  and  other  assistance 
and  necessaries  for  them,  at  the  charge  of  the  parties  themselves, 
their  parents  or  masters,  (if  able,)  or  otherwise  at  the  charge  of 
the  town  or  place  whereto  they  belong."  And  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  his  deputy,  or  the  constable  of  the  town,  were  required, 
under  direction  of  the  selectmen,  "  to  impress  and  take  up  con- 
venient housing,  lodging,  nurses,  tendance,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  accommodation  and  relief  of  the  sick."  And  if  a  ves- 
:sel  arriving  in  the  province  happened  "to  be  visited  with  the 
jplague,  small-pox,  pestilential  or  malignant  fever,  during  the 
voyage,  or  to  come  from  any  place  where  such  sickness  pre- 
vailed," they  were  authorized  to  prevent  all  persons  belonging 
'to  the  ship  coming  on  shore,  or  those  on  shore  having  any  in- 
.tercourse  with  them.  This  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  the 
sanitary  laws  passed  since  that  time.  Its  provisions  were  re- 
tained and  much  extended  in  the  great  act  of  June  22,  1797, 
which  was  the  most  important  sanitary  act  passed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  regis- 
tration laws. 

The  small-pox  has  often  prevailed  in  the  State  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  legislation  to  guard  against  its  effects  has  been  fre- 
quent. In  1730,  an  act  was  passed,  "  empowering  courts  to 
adjourn  and  remove  from  the  towns  appointed  by  law  for  hold- 
ing courts,  to  other  towns,  in  cases  of  sickness  by  the  small- 
pox." Another  act  was  passed,  in  1751,  respecting  clothing 
.and  other  goods  supposed  to  be  infected,  containing  almosi  the 
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ssame  provisions  as  were  reenacted  in  1797,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Revised  Statutes  in  1836.  Other  acts  respecting  the 
small-pox  were  passed  in  1742,  1767,  1776,  1777,  1792,  and 
1793.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1809,  an  act  was  passed,  making  it 
the  duty  of  towns  to  choose  a  committee  to  superintend  the  vacci- 
nation of  the  inhabitants.  This  excellent  law  was  so  modified, 
improperly  as  we  think,  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  to  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen,  to  act  or  not  to  act  under  its 
authority,  as  they  might  choose. 

Insanity,  In  1694,  towns  were  required  to  provide  for  the 
"relief,  support,  and  safety"  of  persons  "naturally  wanting  of 
understanding,  so  as  to  be  uncapable  to  provide  for  him  or  her- 
self, or  by  the  providence  of  God  shall  fall  into  distraction,  and 
become  non  compos  mentis."  Acts  "for  suppressing  rogues, 
vagabonds,  common  beggars,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  and 
lewd  persons,"  were  passed  in  1768  and  1798,  by  which  justices 
were  empowered  to  commit  insane  persons  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. These  acts  were  repealed  in  1834,  though  some  of 
their  bad  features  are  still  retained.  It  seems  to  us  that,  unless 
crime  has  actually  been  committed,  insane  persons  should  not 
be  treated  as  criminals,  but  should  be  restrained  and  provided 
for  by  some  other  tribunal  than  a  criminal  court. 

Qtuirantine,  We  have  already  alluded  to  one  law,  partially 
quarantine.  In  1700,  the  masters  of  ships  were  required  to 
furnish  a  list  of  all  passengers  to  the  selectmen  of  towns,  and 
give  security  for  the  support  of  any  "  impotent,  lame,  or  in- 
firm person"  who  might  be  discharged.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
uot  exactly  known,  a  hospital  was  erected  on  Spectacle  Island, 
by  the  town  of  Boston ;  and,  in  1736,  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth,  for  a  permanent 
quarantine  establishment  on  Rainsford's  Island.  No  hospital, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  erected  until  some  time  after- 
wards. In  1767,  "An  Act  for  regulating  the  Hospital  on 
Rainsford's  Island,  and  further  providing  in  case  of  sickness," 
was  passed.  This  act  commences,  "  Whereas  a  good  and  con- 
venient house  hath  been  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  province, 
on  the  island  called  Rainsford's  Island,  for  the  reception  of  such 
persons  as  shall  be  visited  with  any  contagious  sickness  *)"  and 
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then  follow  the  general  provisions  of  law  on  the  subject.  Ad 
additional  act  was  passed  in  1758;  and  in  1799  the  whole 
quarantine  regulations  were  transferred  to  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health ;  and  there  it  rested,  as  it  always  should  have  don&^ 
until  the  Revised  Statutes  were  passed. 

Special  Legislation,  The  first  Board  of  Health  in  the  State 
was  established  in  Boston,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature^ 
passed  February  13, 1799.  This  first  act  was,  however,  repealed, 
and  another,  more  comprehensive  and  extended,  was  passed 
in  its  stead,  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  This  act 
contains  twenty-five  sections,  and  has  since  formed  the  basis  of 
our  special  legislation.  Besides  its  own  provisions,  it  imposed 
upon  the  board  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  act  of 
June  22,  1797.  Additional  acts  were  passed  in  1803,  1804, 
1806,  1809,  and  1810.  In  the  last-named  year,  the  Board  of 
Health  were  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  burial 
grounds,  and  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  ;  and  under  that  act, 
in  that  year,  was  commenced  the  excellent  plan  of  recording 
the  name,  age,  and  disease  of  every  person  buried;  which 
records  have  been  continued  until  the  present  time.  June 
20,  1816,  a  revised  act  for  establishing  the  Board  of  Health, 
drawn  by  Benjamin  Whitman,  Esq.,  was  passed,  and  repealed 
so  much  only  of  the  previous  acts,  as  were  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions.  By  the  city  charter,  all  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Health  were  "  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  city  council.'* 

Boards  of  Health  have  since  been  established  in  other  places, 
according  to  the  following  statement : — 

Towns.  When  EsiMiihed  ISglory. 

BoftoD,  Feb.   13, 1799.  Transferred  to  City  Comicil,  Feb.     23,  1822. 

Sftlem,  June  21, 1799.  ''                *«         '«       Much  23,  183& 

Marblehead,  Feb.  22, 1802.  Still  existing  in  the  town. 

Plymwth,  Feb.   27,1810.  "        «          "        " 

Charlestown,  June  12, 1818.  Transferred  to  City  Council,  Feb.     22,  1847. 

Lynn,  June  16, 1821.  "                "         «       April    10,  1850. 

Cambridge,  March  2, 1828.  *"                <'         <'       March  17,  1846. 

The  acts  of  1799  and  1816,  establishing  the  Board  of  Health 
for  Boston,  provide,  ''  that  all  the  powers  and  duties  which  are 
given  to  or  required  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston^ 
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by  a  law  of  this  Commonwealth  passed  the  22d  of  June,  1797, 
entitled  '  an  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  sickness,' 
and  by  the  several  acts  in  addition  thereto,  shall  be  and  they 
hereby  are  transferred  to  and  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  town  of  Boston,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  not* 
withstanding."  These  acts  have  been  models,  after  which  the 
charters  of  other  boards  of  health,  and  the  municipal  ordi* 
nances,  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  them  into  effect,  have 
been  formed.  The  law  of  1816  was  principally  a  modification 
of  that  of  1799,  and  repealed  only  such  parts  of  it  as  were 
inconsistent  with  its  provisions.  The  former  acts  were  occa- 
sioned  by  the  then  recent  outbreak  of  two  great  epidemics  in 
Boston, — ^the  small-pox,  and  yellow  fever,  which  will  presently 
be  noticed.  The  special  acts  creating  boards  of  health  in  Sa- 
lem, Marblehead,  Plymouth,  and  Charlestown,  all  refer  to  the 
act  of  1797  as  part  of  their  charters.  Those  of  Lynn  and  Cam- 
bridge do  not.  The  law  of  1797,  here  referred  to,  was  repealed 
by  the  Revised  Statutes ;  but  neither  the  special  acts,  nor  any 
part  of  them,  creating  the  local  boards  of  health,  were  repealed ; 
hence  the  general  act  of  1797  is  in  force  in  Boston,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Plymouth,  and  Charlestown,  but  nowhere  else ! 

Such  was  the  history  and  condition  of  sanitary  legislation, 
prior  to  the  codification  of  the  laws  as  they  appear  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  The  commissioners  who  performed  this  work, 
say,  in  a  note  to  their  report  of  the  twenty-first  chapter,  relating 
to  public  health,  that  "  several  provisions  of  this  chapter  are 
adopted  with  proper  modifications  from  the  statute  of  1816, 
relating  to  the  city  of  Boston  ;  the  general  laws  being  deficient 
in  various  details,  which  seem  to  be  requisite  in  cases  where  it 
shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  appoint  such  boards.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  being  the  result  of  long  experience,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  other  populous 
places,  in  which  such  offices  are  required."  ^ 

And  in  looking  at  the  act  itself,  as  thus  modified,  it  appears 
that  two  sections,  47  and  48,  were  taken  from  the  act  of  1786 ; 
that  nine  sections,  35  to  43  inclusive,  were  taken  from  the  act 
of  1792,  relating  to  the  small-pox ;  that  fifteen  sections,  5,  6| 

1  R«poK  of  Coamiiiinmri,  p.  1S4. 
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9)  10,  11,  16  to  24  inclusive,  and  33,  were  taken  from  the  act 
of  1797 ;  that  one  section,  12,  was  taken  from  that  of  1801 ; 
that  two  sections,  45  and  46,  were  taken  from  that  of  1810 ; 
and  that  eighteen  sections,  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  14,  15,  and  25  to  32 
inclusive,  and  34,  were  taken  from  that  of  1816. 

And  to  what  trials  of  legislation  have  the  Revised  Statutes 
been  subjected  ?  In  1837,  sections  16  and  40  were  repealed, 
and  two  others  substituted  in  their  places.  In  1838,  sections 
16,  17,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  and  44,  were  repealed,  (being  the 
second  repeal  of  16  and  40.)  In  1840,  the  43d  and  44th  sec- 
tions, repealed  in  1838,  were  restored  and  reenacted.  In  1848, 
the  two  sections  substituted  in  1837  for  16  and  40  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  were  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  small-pox. 
And,  in  1849,  sections  10,  11,  and  46  (among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  whole  act)  were  repealed,  and  others,  applicable  only 
to  dtieSj  and  not  to  towns,  substituted  in  their  places !  And 
many  of  the  provisions  thus  repealed  are  in  the  act  of  1797,  and 
aie  still  in  force  in  Boston,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Plymouth,  and 
Oharlestown,  though  not  in  other  places  !  All  this  will  appear 
in  the  acts  whose  titles  we  have  referred  to  in  the  appendix. 

The  result  of  this  examination  has  led  us  to  conclude  : —    • 

1.  That  the  present  health  laws  of  the  State  are  imperfect 
in  their  provisions,  and  are  arranged  on  an  imperfect  plan  ;  and 
that  the  whole  have  been  rendered  more  defective  by  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  original  parts. 

2.  That  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  even  after  wading 
through  many  works  not  easily  accessible,  to  know  what  the 
laws  really  are,  or  what  parts  are  or  are  not  in  force. 

3.  That  they  are  partial  in  their  application  and  operation ; 
and,  if  occasion  should  require,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  now, 
whether  towns,  not  cities,  have  any  authority  to  enforce  them. 

4.  That,  if  they  could  be  understood  and  enforced,  they  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  present  condition  of  society,  and  the 
piesent  wants  of  the  age. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  under  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  but  few  facts  have  been  preserved  which  would 
illustrate  the  sanitary  history  of  the  people.  Records  of  deaths 
have  been  made  in  some  of  the  towns  ]  and  the  imperfect  ab- 
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stracts  of  these  records  which  have  been  published,  relating  to 
Boston,  since  1810,  under  the  title  of  <' Bills  of  Mortality/' 
have  been  noticed.^ 

The  most  important  laws  for  ascertaining  the  facts  regarding 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State,  in  Massachusetts  as  in 
England,  are  those  relating  to  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  Before  these  laws  were  passed,  great  defects 
existed.  Efforts  to  remedy  these  defects  had  often  been  made  ; 
and  an  order  was  introduced  into  the  Boston  city  councO, 
March  22,  1838,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consid* 
er  the  subject.  But  circumstances  existed,  at  that  time,  which 
prevented  any  useful  action.  After  frequent  communications 
with  the  late  Hon.  John  Pickering,  then  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  with  the  late  Drs.  Hale 
and  Fisher,  active  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
the  subject  was  brought  before  their  respective  associations ; 
and  hence  originated  the  petitions  to  the  Legislature  for  a  mod- 
ification of  the  laws,  whose  subsequent  history  has  already 
been  noticed.^  Some  facts  obtained  under  these  laws  will 
presently  be  given. 

A  notice  of  the  Medical  Organization,  the  professional  ef- 
forts, and  the  means  for  the  cure  of  disease,  which  have  existed 
in  the  State,  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  sanitary  move- 
ment. Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  medicine  had  been  recognized  rather  as  an  art  than  as 
a  science.  Little  or  no  public  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
medicine  had  been  given.  The  profession  was  indeed  recog- 
nized as  distinct,  and  there  had  been  several  physicians  of  emi- 
nence.'   Cleigymen,  however,  at  that  early  period,  frequently 


of  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1840^  Sbattack's  Census  sod  Sift* 
177,  and  Appendix,  pp.  71-95 ;  Curtis's  Sanitary  Reporl— Trail* 
Medical  Association,  Vol.  II,  p  487. 


I  See  American  Joomal 
tistics  of  Boston,  pp.  126-177, 
saetioDS  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  *  w..  .., |^^^.. 

*  See  first,  second,  and  fourth  Registration  Reports  3  Senate  Docoment  No.  24,  for  1918, 
and  House  Document  No.  65,  for  1849. 

'  Laws  iji  ths  Old  Coloiiies.  The  following  acts,  relating  to  the  practice  of  phjrsie, 
appear  amoog  the  laws  of  the  old  colonies,  and  are  the  oldest  acts  on  the  subject  in  lb* 
United  States.  The  first  was  passed  in  Plymouth,  in  1642  3  and  the  second  in  Massachn- 
•ciU,  in  1649  :— 

1.  '^  If  an  J  children  or  elder  persons  shall  be  sent  or  come  from  one  town  to  another,  to  be 
onrsed,  schooled,  or  otherwise  educated ;  or  to  a  physician,  or  chirurgeon.  to  be  cored  ef 
any  disease  or  wound,  &c. :  if  they  come  to  stand  in  need  of  relief,  they  shall  be  relieved 
and  maintained  by  the  townships  whence  they  came,  or  were  sent  from,  and  not  by  that 
township  where  they  are  so  nursed,  educated,  or  at  cure ;  and  in  case  they  come  or  be  sent 
from  any  town  or  pface  out  of  this  colony,  then  if  the  nurse,  educator,  physician,  or  chirur- 
geoB,  laike  not  nimcient  security  of  the  pvson  to  be  nursed,  educated,  or  cured, ta  diatlMMfy 
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prescribed  for  the  diseases  of  their  brethren;  and  although 
they  were  not  endowed  with  high  attainments  in  medical  sci- 
ence, they  were  nevertheless  qualified  for  great  usefulness  in  their 
respective  stations.  ''  Altogether  unlike  the  ignorant  empirics 
of  the  present  times,  they  were  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, 
and  the  highest  consideration  of  benevolence.  By  their  amiable 
manners,  zealous  attention,  and  pious  conversation,  they  en- 
deared themselves  to  their  people ;  mutual  attachments  were 
formed,  and  the  fullest  confidence  was  reposed  in  their 
•kill." ' 

For  the  first  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  the  colonies, 
midwifery  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  females.  The 
male  practitioner  was  seldom  called  in,  except  in  difficult  cases. 
Dr.  James  Lloyd  visited  London  in  1763,  and  witnessed  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  eminent  physicians  there ;  and,  on  his 
return,  he  commenced  the  practice  himself,  and  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  male  practitioner  in  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Massachusetts.' 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  deficiency  in  medical 
knowledge  became  apparent,  and  '<  philanthropic  men,  in  and 
out  of  the  profession,  were  desirous  that  the  standard  of  medical 
education  should  be  raised,  medical  information  diffused,  and 
means  devised  to  secure  to  the  community  a  succession  of  well 
educated  physicians,  competent  to  its  wants ;"  and  these  delib- 
erations resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 

the  township  of  and  from  all  cost  and  charge  which  shall  or  may  come  and  befall  the  said 
township  in  which  he  or  they  is  so  to  be  nursed,  edacated,  or  cured :  then  they  the  said  nuise, 
educator,  physician,  or  chirurgeon,  as  neglects  the  same,  shall  discharge  the  said  township  of 
them  themselves/'    Plymouth  Colony  Latcs,  p.  72. 

2.  **  Forasmuch  as  the  law  of  God  allows  no  man  to  impair  the  life  or  limbs  of  any  per* 
ten,  but  in  a  judicial  way  : 

**  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  employed  at  any  time  about 
the  bodies  of  men,  women,  or  children,  for  preservation  of  life  or  health,  as  chiru^^ns, 
■udwivet,  physicians,  or  others,  presume  to  exercise  or  put  forth  any  act  contrary  to  the 
known  approved  rules  of  art,  in  each  mysteiy  and  occupation,  nor  exercise  any  force,  vio- 
lence or  cruelty  upon  or  towards  the  body  of  any,  whether  young  or  old.  (no,  not  in  the 
most  difficult  and  desperate  cases,)  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  such  as  are  skilful  in 
the  same  art,  (if  such  may  be  had,)  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  then  pres- 
ent, and  consent  of  the  patient  or  patients,  if  they  be  mentis  compotes,  much  lets  contrary 
to  such  advice  and  consent,  upon  such  severe  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  may 
deserve ;  which  law,  nevertheless,  is  not  intended  to  discourase  any  from  all  lawfnl  ute  m 
their  skill,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  direct  them  in  the  rif  ht  use  thereof,  and  inhibit  and 
ftttraia  the  presumptuous  arrogancy  of  such  as,  through  prendenee  of  their  own  skill,  or  any 


otb^  sinister  respeets.  dare  boldly  attempt  to  exercise  any  violence  upon  or  towards  the 
bodies  of  young  or  old,  one  or  other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of  the  life  or  limb  of  man, 
woman,  or  child."— ^nciMtf  Oiariera  and  Lawtf  p.  76. 
I  Thatcher's  Medical  Biography,  Vol.  I,  p.  14.     In  these  volumes,  the  lives  of  many 


phrtieiaat  are  noticed 
^(^ammaneM^oa§,  Matteekutettt  Medieal  Society,  Vd.  II,  p.  S4S. 
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Society,  which  was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  1781.  Their  act  of 
incorporation  contains  this  passage : — 

'<  As  health  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  as  its  preservation  or  recovery  is  closely  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  the  prop- 
erties and  effects  of  medicines  ;  and  as  the  benefit  of  medical 
institutions,  formed  on  liberal  principles,  and  encouraged  by 
the  patronage  of  the  law,  is  universally  acknowledged." — <*  And 
whereas  it  is  clearly  of  importance  that  a  just  discrimination 
should  be  made  between  such  as  are  duly  educated,  and  prop- 
erly qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  those  who 
may  ignorantly  and  wickedly  administer  medicine,  whereby 
the  health  and  lives  of  many  valuable  individuals  may  be  en- 
dangered, or  perhaps  lost  to  the  community :  be  it  enacted," 
&c. 

Additional  acts  were  passed  in  1789,  1803, 1818, 1819, 1830, 
1834,  1836,  (Rev.  Stat.,  p.  214,)  and  1850. 

By-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  society  have  been  adopted 
at  various  periods,  but  they  have  never  been  enforced  very 
stringently.  Cases  of  expulsion  for  violations  have  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  occurred.  The  influence  of  the  society 
has,  however,  been  most  salutary,  in  raising  the  standard  of 
medical  education,  and  in  producing  a  more  respectable,  more 
highly  educated,  and  better  qualified  class  of  physicians.^ 

The  acts  of  1818  and  1819  provided  as  follows: — '<No  pei^ 
son,  entering  the  practice  of  physic,  or  surgery,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  law  for  the  recovery  of  any  debt  or  fee  accru- 
ing for  profe^onal  services,  unless  he  shall,  previously  to  ren- 
dering those  services,  have  been  licensed  by  the  oflScers  of  the 

'  Hw  fiollowaii;  extracts  are  from  the  by-lawt  of  the  societj  >— 

**  Xn.  Any  penon  ennged  in  tke  pmetiee  of  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  Commonwealth, 
who  has  not  received  such  a  medical  edocation  as  is  required^  and  any  one  who  itball  be 

S'lty  of  practices  forbidden  to  fellows,  shall  be  deemed  an  irregular  practitioner)  and  it 
H  be  ulawfiil  lor  any  fellow  lo  advise  or  consult  with  any  such  irregular  practitioner,  or 
in  anT  way  lo  abet  or  assist  him  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  or  surgery.  For  any  breach 
of  this  law,  a  fellow  of  ihw  society  shafl  be  disqimliSed  for  one  year  from  giving  his  vote  at 
any  meetinr  of  the  society,  or  of  the  district  society  of  which  be  may  be  a  member.  He 
ihal  also  vm  Hahle  to  tM  ceasore  and  leprimaoa  of  the  counsellors,  and,  in  aggravated 
cases,  to  expohioa. 

"  XIIL  Any  penon  who  shall  pabliely  advertise  for  sale,  or  otherwise  ofier,  any  medteiae, 
the  coeapoaitiofi  of  which  he  keeps  a  secret,  or  offers  to  cure  any  disease  by  any  such  secret 
■wdicine,  sbaJl  be  eoosidered  an  irregular  practitioner ;  and,  if  a  fellow  of  this  society,  shall 
be  liable  to  expulsion,  or  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  may 
ihiak  proper  to  mfict.'' 

8* 
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MaaaBchiuetts  Medical  Society,  or  have  been  gnuJuated  a  doetw 
of  medicine  in  Harraid  Unirenity."  The  legal  adraatages  of 
these  acts  were,  however,  seldom  or  never  iin[Hwed ;  and  they 
were  repealed  in  1836,  at  the  auggestioD  of  the  society.  Tkare 
it  no  »ucA  thing  as  a  legal  Medicai.  Police  existing  in  the 
Stale.  No  restriction  is  laid  upon  any  one  in  the  piaetice  of 
jdiysic,  or  in  dealing  in  drugs  and  medicines.  Any  one,  male 
at  female,  learned  or  ignorant,  an  honest  man  or  a  knave,  can 
usnme  the  name  of  a  physician,  and  "  practice"  upon  any  one, 
to  cure  or  to  kill,  as  either  may  happen,  without  accountability. 
*•  It's  a  free  country  I"  * 

That  the  influence  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
tqwn  the  health  of  the  people  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  we 
have  compiled  the  following  account  of  the  movement  of  the 
medical  profesmon  in  the  State,  since  its  formation : — 
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The  number  of  Fellows  belonging  to  the  society  in  1789, 
1808,  1826,  and  1840,  has  been  ascertained  from  its  publica- 
'  tiona ;  in  1847,  from  a  communication  f[-om  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams, 

>  Tb*  lollowlag  an  ihg  lagil  raqaimnenu  or  Ibe  medical  praTeiiiaD  ia  ixhcr  itataa  >— 

"  Maini.  Ponnerly,  doob  bol  legolarly  licsiKd  phTa^ciaoi  rould  collecl  llieir  duca ) 
MmraJ  jcan  aian,  howarar,  iIib  law  wa*  repsated,  aiid  Uw  fidd  ii  now  open  lo  all. 

"  Ncm  Hat^iUri.  Tha  Male  lawi  or  Hew  Hampdiira  do  nol  requini  any  lioeiua.  Hera 
M  po  lawi  OS  Ife  ml^acL  of  medicina. 

"  Vtrmiml.    Tba  iiats  lawi  iwnire  bo  licesie.     A  law  wa>  paiaed  La  IGIl,  reqniriu  iha 
U  D.  or  ^  B.  dagnaj,  but  I(  waa  rapealad  ia  1838. 
__"  Skeit  Uamd.     •  Ik  lififlabn*  kai  doM  BOtUfy  Ibr  Ihe  nippnoiaa  of  ifiaitwj  ' 
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in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  (Vol. 
I,  p.  366) ;  the  physicians  in  1850,  from  Capen's  State  Record ; 
and  the  deaths  and  ages,  previous  to  1840,  from  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Alden,  of  Randolph.^ 

From  the  history  of  the  society,  it  appears  that  1139  FellowS| 
(including  94  honorary  members,)  joined  the  society  fnor  to 
1840,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  Maine  before  its  sepanir 
tion ;  of  whom  664  were  then  living  in  the  State,  66  had 
resigned,  105  had  removed,  and  276  had  died. 

Since  1840,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records, 
439  Fellows  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  165  were  in  Suffolk 
county.  About  65  have  resigned  or  removed,  and  125  have 
died,  leaving  stUl  connected  with  the  society,  254 ;  which, 
added  to  those  belonging  to  it  in  1840,  make  918,  as  the  pres- 
ent number  of  Fellows.  Capen's  State  Record  gives  1216, 
which  probably  includes  physicians  from  other  states,  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  society,  and  some  who  are  not  considered 
''  regular"  physicians.  The  number  of  regular  physicians  in  the 
State  is  estimated  at  1100,  and  the  others  at  400 ;  besides  den- 
tists, and  those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one  par- 
ticular branch,  and  are  called  '<  doctors." 

The  average  annual  charges  of  physicians  in  the  State  have 
been  estimated,  by  intelligent  members  of  the  profession,  at 
$800  each,  and  the  actual  receipts  at  $600  each.  If  this  esti- 
mate be  correct,  about  $900,000  is  paid  for  medical  advice. 
The  amount  paid  for  medicine,  including  the  patent  nostrums, 
is  much  more.  Two  tnillitms  of  dollars^  at  least,  are  expended 
annually  in  the  State,  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

The  Medical  School  connected  with  Harvard  University  was 
founded  in  1783,  though  the  first  degree  was  not  conferred  un- 
til 1788.     Degrees  were  conferred  upon  25  persons,  prior  to 


'<  Cotmtetiad.  The  lerislatore,  several  years  sbce,  repealed  the  law  reauiriiig  a  Ik 
for  the  legal  collection  or  fees, — thus  virtnallv  licensing  all  practitioners.  The.  Slate  Med- 
ical Society  admits  to  membership  only  sacn  as  have  the  diploma  of  M.  D.,  or  the  legal 
license. 

"  New  York,  No  restrictions  since  1844,  when  the  law  was  repealed.  All  persons  vtam 
ha^e  the  right  to  practice,  and  recover  compensation  for  services. 

Sec  Traosactioos  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  II,  p.  996,  where  a  full^^^ 
•ouM  for  all  the  stales  may  be  seen.  Also,  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Slate  Medieal 
Society,  App.  lo  Vol.  VI,  p.  87.    See  note,  p.  16  of  this  report. 

»  For  a  more  particular  history  of  the  society,  and  medicine  generally,  see  Aroencaa 
OBtfteHj  Reffistar,  Vol.  XII,  p.  858,  and  Vo!.ltni,p.75.  Also,  Thatcher's  Hisloiy  cf 
McdiciDe,  pra&ed  to  hit  American  Bledical  Biography. 
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1800 ;  upon  124,  from  1800  to  1820 ;  upon  393,  from  1820  to 
1840  ;  and  upon  269,  from  1840  to  1850. 

The  Berkshire  Medical  School^  at  Pittsfield,  was  incorporated 
in  1823,  and  probably  more  than  700  have  since  graduated. 

The  Baylsien  Medical  School,  incorporated  in  1847,  and  the 
Tremont  Medical  School,  formed  in  1838,  and  incorporated  in 
1850,  are  located  in  Boston.  These  schools  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  that  connected  with  Harvard  University,  and  they 
receive  students  at  any  time. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  medical  schools 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  that  few  places  can  be  found  where 
greater  facilities  exist  for  obtaining  a  thorough  education  than  in 
Boston ;  whether  we  consider  the  high  character  of  the  scien- 
tific instruction  given,  the  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
practical  application  of  those  principles,  the  ease  with  which 
subjects  are  obtained,  or  the  expeuses  incurred. 

Schools  for  instruction  in  other  modes  of  practice  have  also 
been  formed  in  the  State. 

Various  medical  associations  for  improvement  in  medical  sci- 
ence and  medical  practice  ,*  and  public  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions  for  the  cure  of  disease,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
State,  in  as  good  condition  as  in  any  other,  part  of  the  world. 

The  Medical  Literature  of  the  State  has  had  considerable 
influence  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  stated  in 
1810,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  ^^  twenty-seven  foreign  medical 
books  had  been  republished  in  Massachusetts !"  ^ 

The  Medical  Repository,  the  first  periodical  work  devoted  to 
medicine  in  the  United  States,  was  commenced  in  New  York 
in  1797.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery  was  commenced  in  Boston,  in  1812,  and  continued  until 
1827.  The  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  V. 
C.  Smith,  was  commenced  in  1822,  and  was  published  weekly 
until  1828.  The  two  latter  works  were  united ;  and,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  was  issued  in  their  stead,  which  has  since 
been  continued,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Smith.     The 


1  Comimiaieatioiif .  MasMdnuetts  Metfieal  SotkHj,  Vol.  If,  p.  266.    S«e  Mew  York  Joar> 
Btl  of  Madioine,  for  Maieh,  1860. 
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Boston  Medical  Magazine^  commenced  in  1831,  and  the  New 
England  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  com- 
menced  in  1842,  were  each  discontinued  after  the  first  volume 
was  published. 

These  periodical  publications,  and  several  separate  works  and 
essays,  contain  some  facts  concerning  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic and  other  diseases  in  Massachusetts,  though  they  are 
very  imperfect  and  disconnected.  They,  however,  show  the 
great  value  of  more  complete  and  thorough  investigation  and 
knowledge.  The  sanitary  history  and  condition  of  the  State 
should  be  known ;  for  this  knowledge  might  suggest  the  rem- 
edial measures  proper  to  be  adopted ;  and  we  deem  it  proper,  in 
this  connection,  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  facts  which  we 
have  gleaned  on  the  subject. 

In  1618,  two  years  before  our  forefathers  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
there  appeared,  among  the  Indians  of  the  country,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epidemics  of  which  we  have  an  account.  So 
fatal  was  the  pestilence,  that  the  warriors  "  were  reduced  from 
nine  thousand  to  a  few  hundreds."  The  Massachusetts  tribe 
alone  was  supposed  to  have  lost  2,700  out  of  3,000  persons. 
In  1621,  many  {daces  which  had  been  populous  Indian  villages 
were  found  '<all  deserted — all  dead."  The  bones  of  those  who 
perished  were  lying  unburied.  Hutchinson  says  some  have 
supposed  the  disease  to  have  been  the  small-pox ;  but  from  the 
Indian  account  we  might  infer  otherwise.  Gookin  says,  <'  What 
the  disease  was  which  so  generally  and  mortally  swept  them 
away,  I  cannot  learn.  I  have  discoursed  with  some  old  Indians 
that  were  then  youths,  who  say  that  the  bodies  all  over  were 
exceeding  yellow,  (describing  it  by  a  yellow  garment  they 
showed  me,)  both  before  they  died,  and  afterwards."  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  it  was  the  yellow  fever ;  but 
whether  correctly  or  not  seems  undetermined.^ 

1621.  At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  Pljrmouth, 
our  venerable  ancestors  suffered  severely  from  sickness.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  after  their  arrival,  fifty-five  only  survived 
of  the  one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 
''The  sick  were  destitute  of  almost  all  the  comforts  which 

' Mm. HiiiMi— I CiillMliwi, YaLl, ^  14S|  Bu\tMmm*§ HJrt. MMi.yT<L V y.^ 
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their  miserable  condition  rendered  indispensable.  Their  suf- 
ferings were  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  perform 
the  duties  among  the  sick ;  there  being,  at  one  time,  not  mcne 
than  six  or  seven  persons  in  tolerable  health."  ^ 

1631.  The  small-pox,  first  breaking  out  at  Saugus,  spread 
from  Narraganset  to  Piscataqua,  and  westward  to  Connecticut 
River,  and  swept  off  entire  villages  of  the  Indians.  When  In- 
crease Mather  wrote,  there  were  living  some  old  residents,  who 
on  that  occasion  helped  to  bury  whole  families  of  the  natives 
at  the  same  time. 

1633.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  small-pox  again  broke 
out,  and  made  great  devastations  among  the  unfortunate  native 
races  of  Massachusetts.  Chickatabut,  the  great  sachem  of  the 
tribe,  was  among  the  victims. 

1634.  Pl]rmouth  was  again  visited  with  a  mortal  sickness, 
of  which  twenty  men,  women  and  children  died  ;  among  whom 
was  that  most  excellent  and  pious  man.  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  the 
first  physician  of  New  EIngland.  '<  It  must  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  fever  of  domestic  origin,,  as  the  colony  had  at 
that  time  no  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  except  Eng- 
land." 

1639  was  sickly  in  the  colonies,  and  a  general  fast  was  ob- 
served on  account  of  the  small-pox  and  fevers.' 

1645.  Oreat  sickness  prevailed  among  the  Indians  at  Mar* 
tha's  Yineyard.     Few  escaped. 

1647.  A  malignant  fever  prevailed^  "  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  summer;"  and  an  epidemic  influenza  passed 
through  the  whole  country,  and  universally  affected  the  colo- 
nists and  natives ;  but  it  was  not  very  mortal :  '<  wherein  a 
special  providence  of  Ood  appeared,  for  not  a  family  nor  but  a 
few  persons  escaping  it ;  our  hay  and  com  had  to  be  lost  for 
want  of  help ;  but  such  was  the  mercy  of  God  to  his  peofde, 
as  few  died — not  above  forty  or  fifty  in  the  Massachusetts,  and 
near  as  many  at  Connecticut." ' 

1654.  A  general  fast  was  appointed,  on  account  of  <<  the 
mortality  which  had  been  among  the  people  of  Massachusetts :" 
what  the  disease  was  does  not  appear. 

>  Hitiihirt  Hirt.  Wgiottth,  y. «.  •  Wttelw,  ToL  1,  ^  117. 

*  WnUhrop^i  JoumI,  n,  p.  310. 
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1655.  Another  ejAdemic  distemper,  similar  to  that  of  1647| 
passed  through  New  England.  It  began  in  June,  and  few  per- 
sons escaped.  Among  those  who  died  was  Rot.  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  of  Ipswich. 

1668.     Sickness  and  mortality  throughout  New  England. 

1659.  Croup  is  first  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
Other  malignant  diseases  also  prevailed  about  this  time.  Thirty 
children  died  in  Rowley.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed 
in  Connecticut,  for  Xhe  ^'abatement  of  the  sickness  in  the 
country,  and  a  supply  of  rain  in  time  of  drought" 

1668  was  a  year  of  great  sickness,  though  few  facts  are  pre- 
served concerning  its  extent  In  New  York  a  public  fast  was 
held  on  account  of  it 

1677.  Small-pox  was  very  fatal  in  Charlestown.  The 
records  state  that  thirty-one  died  of  the  disease,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard. 

1678.  Small-pox  in  Boston ;  but  we  have  seen  no  account 
of  its  victims.^  Seven  or  eight  hundred  are  said  to  have 
died  of  it  in  the  State.  About  this  time  <'  the  seasons  were 
unfavorable,  and  the  fruits  blasted,  while  malignant  diseases 
prevailed  among  the  people.  The  sickness  and  bad  sea- 
sons were  attributed  by  our  pious  ancestors  to  the  irreligion  of 
the  times,  and  to  their  disuse  of  fasting ;  and  a  meeting  was 
held  to  investigate  the  causes  of  Ood's  judgments,  and  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  lefonnation."  * 

1697-8.  The  influenza  began  in  November,  and  prevaUed 
until  February,  in  Massachusetts.  Whole  families  and  whole 
towns  were  seized  nearly  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  yeari 
a  '<  mortal  disease  prevailed  so  much,  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut^ 
that  well  persons  were  not  found  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
bury  the  dead.  Seventy  died  in  three  months,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  one  thousand.  At  the  same  time,  a  dreadful 
mortality  occurred  in  Dover,  New  Hampdiire.  Rev.  Dr.  Math* 
er  said,  in  a  sennon  preached  in  Boston,  in  1698 :  '^  The  small- 
pox has  four  times  been  a  great  plague  among  us.  Often  had 
one  hundred  bills,  desiring  prayers  for  the  sick,  been  read  in 
one  day,  in  one  of  our  assemblies.    In  one  twelvemonth  about 


tNl:  JaA«rMMy«M.ll,^m  •  W«hilw,  V<bL I^f.  105. 
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one  thousand  of  oar  neighlxns  haye  been  carried  to  their  long 
home." 

1702.  Small-pox  in  Boston :  two  hondred  and  thirteen,  ex- 
clusive of  blacks,  died;  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  began  in  June,  1702,  but  the  first  death  was  in  August  of 
that  year.  In  September,  it  became  very  mortal,  and  was  at- 
tended with  a  fever  resembling  the  scarlet  fever.  In  October 
many  died.  The  General  Court  sat  at  Cambridge,  and  they 
passed  the  £rst  law  for  protection  against  the  small-pox  already 
noticed.     It  began  to  subside  in  February,  1703.^ 

1715.  Plymouth  lost  forty  of  its  inhabitants  by  a  malignant 
disease,  but  no  particulars  are  known.' 

1717-1718.  From  November  to  February,  "a  very  malig- 
nant and  mortal  distemper^'  prevailed  in  Concord.  Twenty- 
seven  persons,  chiefly  heads  of  families,  died ;  many  very  sud- 
denly. The  disease  is  not  named  in  the  record.'  A  fast  was 
held  in  Danvers,  February  13,  on  account  of  a  fatal  disease 
that  prevailed  at  the  village,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to 
sweep  away  the  entire  population.^ 

1721.  The  small-pox  again  made  its  appearance  in  Boston, 
with  more  than  its  usual  ravages  and  horrors,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  events  in 
the  sanitary  history  of  the  State.  Inoculation  mth  the  virus 
of  small-pox^  as  a  substitute  for  the  disease  taken  in  the  natural 
way, — to  disarm  it  of  its  malignity,  and  to  reduce  it  to  com- 
parative mildness  and  safety, — ^was  first  introduced  this  year. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  having  read,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Ro3ral  Society  of  London,  favorable  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tion, recommended  a  trial  of  it  to  the  physicians  of  Boston ; 
bnt  all  of  them  unanimously  and  decidedly  opposed  it,  except- 
ing Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston.  That  enlightened  and  upright  man 
became  forcibly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  discov- 
ery ;  and,  to  show  his  confidence  in  it,  made  the  first  experi- 
ment on  his  own  son,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  two  colored 
persons  in  his  family,  one  two,  and  the  other  thirty-six  yean 
old ;  and  all  with  complete  success.  Subsequently,  others 
were  inoculated. 

f  Wekmf,L»,«S.  » mtmtk^ Bklkm:f0[ CmsoiA, p. M. 
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The  controversies  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
this  useful  measure,  were  most  disreputable.  Many  persons 
were  struck  with  horror  ;  some  thought  it  was  sinning  against 
God,  thus  to  interfere  with  the  disease ;  and  others  that,  if  any 
patients  died.  Dr.  Boylston  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer. 
Ptoiphlets  and  newspaper  articles  frequently  appeared ;  and  the 
populace,  chiefly  led  on  by  the  inflammatory  conduct  of  the 
physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Douglass,  became  so 
exceedingly  enraged,  that  Dr.  Boylston  was  frequently  insulted 
in  the  streets,  and  forced  to  secrete  himself  for  more  than  four- 
teen days,  and  afterwards  to  visit  his  patients  only  at  midnight. 
His  family  were  hardly  safe  in  his  own  house.  Passion  and 
prejudice  on  the  one  side,  however,  were  met  with  decision  and 
success  on  the  other ;  and  inoculation  soon  triumphed  over  op- 
position, and  became  general.^ 

During  this  epidemic,  5,769  persons, — ^more  than  half  th^ 
inhabitants, — ^had  the  disease  in  the  natural  way,  of  whom  844 
died.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  inoculated  by  Dr. 
Boylston,  and  thirty-nine  by  other  physicians,  of  whom  six 
only  died.  This  was  one  death  in  seven  of  those  not  inocu- 
lated, and  one  in  forty-seven  of  those  inoculated,  showing  de-- 
cidedly  the  advantages  of  inoculation. 

1736.  On  the  20th  of  May,  in  this  year,  scarlatina,  or  putrid 
sore  throat,  appeared  in  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  epidemics  which  have  ever  desolated 

1  TboM  who  ma  J  wish  to  iuvestigate  this  eurioas  subject  are  referred  to  a  Tolome  of  thaae 
pamphlets,  preserred  ia  the  library  of  the  Massaehosetts  Historical  Society;  and  to  ThateiH 
it's  Amerkao  Medical  Biog^rapfay,  Vol.  I,  pp.  SO,  185,  tUb,  where  will  be  fooad  notices  ot 
Drs.  Boylston  and  Douglass. 

Douglass  had  his  prejudices  and  eccentricities.  In  his  "  Summary/'  published  in  1753,  (U, 
p.  361,)  he  wrote  as  fdlows,  of  the  medical  profession  . — f*  In  general,  the  physical  practice  m 
ear  ccrionies  is  so  perniciously  bad,  that  excepting  in  surgery,  and  some  very  acute  cases,  H 
is  better  to  let  nature,  under  a  proper  regimen,  take  her  course,  than  to  trust  to  the  honesty 
aod  sagacity  of  the  practitioner :  our  American  practitioners  are  so  rash  and  officious,  llw 
saying  in  the  Apocrypha  (38  and  15)  may  with  much  propriety  be  applied  to  them— >'JRIc 
Ihof  tinneth  bt/cre  hu  Maker,  let  Mm  fall  tnto  the  handt  of  the  phftieian  r  Frequently,  there 
is  more  danger  from  the  physician  than  from  the  distemper.  Our  practitioners  deal  much  ia. 
<|aackerj  oiid  quackish  medicines,  as  requiring  no  labor  of  thcNight  or  composition,  aad 
htfhly  recommended  in  London  quack  bills,  (in  which  all  the  reading  of  man^  of  our  prac- 
ikioaers  c<msists,)  inadvertently  encouraged  by  patents  for  the  benefit  of  eertam  fees  to  sone 
offices,  but  to  the  veryjrreat  damage  of  the  subject.''  **  In, the  most  trifling  cases  they  use  a 
nmline  of  practice.  Wnen  I  first  arrived  in  New  England,  I  asked  a  most  noted  facetiow 
practitioner  what  was  their  general  method  of  practice :  he  told  me  their  practice  was  rtitf 
"  r,  ▼omiting,  blistering,  purging,  anodynes,  &c.;  if  the  illness 


>rm  :  bleeding,  vtmiiting,  blistering,  purging,  anodynes,  &c. ;  if  the  illness  conthined, 
I  was  reptUmiif  and  finally  murderandi;  nature  was  never  to  bie  coosulled,  or  allowed  la 

have  any  concern  in  the  aflair.    What  Sydenham  well  observes,  is  the  case  with  our  prac- 

"^ JRgft  aioaia  medici  diligentia  ad  phires  migrat." 
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New  England.  The  first  person  seized  was  a  chUd,  which  died 
in  three  days.  In  a  week,  three  other  children,  in  a  family 
four  miles  distant,  were  taken,  and  died  on  the  third  day  after- 
wards. Of  the  first  forty,  none  recovered.  In  August,  it  ap- 
peared in  Exeter,  and  soon  after  spread  into  other  places.  In 
fourteen  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  984, — chiefly  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age, — died,  between  June,  1736,  and  July, 
1736.  Of  those  taken  sick,  in  some  places  one  in  three,  in 
others  one  in  four,  and  in  scarcely  any  less  than  one  in  six,  died. 

In  Boston,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  20th  of  August. 
Subsequently  the  disease  spread  through  the  town.  Dr.  Doug- 
lass says,  in  the  eight  previous  years  of  medium  health,  about 
263  persons  in  Boston,  on  the  average,  died  in  seven  and  a  half 
months, — October  to  May  18;  but  in  this  year,  382,  or  114 
above  the  usual  number,  died.  About  4,000,  or  one-quarter  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  the  disease,  of  whom  one  in  thirty-five 
died. 

In  Newbury,  it  began  in  September,  and,  before  February,  81 
persons  died.  Thomas  Smith  lost  two  children  ;  John  Boyn- 
ton  four, — all  buried  in  one  grave, — two  on  Saturday,  and  two 
on  Sunday.  Benjamin  Knight  had  three  buried  in  one  grave. 
In  Byfield,  between  October,  1736,  and  October,  1736,  104 
died ;  supposed  to  have  been  about  one-seventh  of  the  population. 
Thirteen  families  buried  all  their  children.  In  one  family  eight 
died  ;  four  of  them  were  buried  at  one  time,  in  the  same  grave. 
In  Rowley,  190  died ;  <'  probably  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
town."  In  1736,  in  Andover,  36  died ;  31  in  1737,  and  123  in 
1738 ;  mostly  children  and  young  people.  <'  Capt.  James  Ste- 
vens, his  wife,  and  three  children,  died  within  a  month.  Nine 
families  lost  three  children  from  each  in  a  few  days.  Four  fam- 
ilies lost  four  children  from  each  in  less  than  fourteen  days. 
John  Wilson  lost  eight  children  in  seven  days.  In  1739,  four- 
teen children  died  in  four  families  in  a  few  days.  Ebenezer 
Lovejoy  lost  three  children  in  one  day,  and  another  in  five 
days  after.  Joshua  Stevens  lost  three  children  in  four  days. 
The  dise-ase  raged  most  from  August  to  December."  In  Ha- 
VerhiU,  199  died,  from  November,  1736,  to  October,  1737. 
What  is  here  exhibited  was  to  be  seen  in  very  many  other 
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towns  in  the  State.  It  was  indeed  the  ^^ plague  among  chil- 
dren." 1 

1740-1744  was  a  sickly  period.  Scarlatina  prevailed  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1742  a  destractive  fever  prevailed  in  Hoi- 
liston.  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  the  minister,  and  fourteen  of  his 
congregation,  died.*  In  1753,  fourteen  perished  also,  by  a  feveri 
in  that  town. 

From  1746  to  1749,  several  sickly  seasons  occurred ;  but  we 
have  seen  no  definite  account  of  them,  which  would  exhibit 
their  extent. 

1752.  Small-pox  in  Boston  :  7,669  cases  occurred, — 5,645 
in  the  natural  way,  and  2,124  by  inoculation, — ^in  a  population 
of  16,684,  of  whom  569  died. 

1755.  An  alarming  fever  appeared  in  Pepperell,  and  spread 
to  some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  during  this  and  the  three 
subsequent  years.  From  its  origin  and  great  mortality,  it  ac- 
quired the  popular  name  of  the  Pepperell  Fever.  Physicians 
called  it  a  ^^puirid  malignant  nervims  fever;^^  probably  the 
same  as  a  severe  form  of  the  typhus.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
persons  were  sick,  from  August  6  to  the  last  of  October,  1766, 
of  whom  eighteen  died.  September  16  was  kept  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer ;  and  December  13  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
when  the  sickness  seemed  entirely  removed.  Two  hundred 
and  nineteen  persons  were  sick,  from  July  1  to  October  15, 

1757,  of  whom  twenty-five  died, — seventeen  heads  of  families. 
Ninety-six  persons  were  sick,  from  August  1  to  October  15, 

1758,  of  whom  eleven  died, — of  which  number  seven  were 
heads  of  families.  The  population  of  the  town  was  then  about 
seven  hundred.  January  3,  1760,  was  set  apart,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Emerson  and  his  people,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  <<  to  com- 
memorate the  goodness  of  God  to  them  the  past  year,  especially 
in  the  removal  of  sickness,  and  the  return  of  so  many  soldiers 
from  the  army."  The  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  was 
{Minted.  '^  In  the  four  years,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  <<  there  were 
above  540  persons  sick ;  103  died,  of  whom  16  were  soldiers 


bad 

^'^^^^      , .__  _.  „  ^  ^ ,  , 
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from  homey  or  just  after  their  return ;  no  less  than  48  heads  of 
fionilies ;  64  grown  persons.  How  great  was  oar  distress  for 
two  years,  especially  in  the  height  of  the  sickness,  and  we, 
notwithstanding,  obliged  to  find  our  quota  for  the  war!  I 
know  not  that  we  were  eased  more  than  a  single  man,  except- 
ing the  time  of  the  general  alarm,  when  Fort  William  Henry 
was  besieged,  in  1757,  when  our  proportion  was  above  twenty 
men,  at  which  time  there  were  not  so  many  able  to  bear  arms 
in  the  place,  besides  those  who  were  necessarily  taken  up  in 
attending  on  the  sick  in  their  own  families,  the  field  officers 
were  so  good  as  not  to  call  for  any.  One  of  the  years,  there 
were  near  two  hundred  confined  at  the  same  time.  Tour  pas- 
tor at  the  point  of  death,  and  then  confined  from  the  house  of 
God  for  four  months.  And  of  this  large  number  who  have 
been  sick,  I  know  not  of  ten  persons  who  have  been  visited 
by  the  same  distemper  twice.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  bounty 
we  received  by  order  of  authority,  namely,  fifty  pounds,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  greatest  sufferers."  The  cause  of  this 
Pepperell  fever  was  thought  to  be  the  miasma  arising  from  de* 
cayed  vegetable  matter.  The  swamp  or  meadow  of  John* 
Shattuck,  near  Henry  Jewett's,  had  been  overgrown  with 
bushes  and  various  vegetables ;  and,  in  order  to  kill  them,  and 
bring  the  land  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  a  dam  was  built,  and 
the  swamp  overflowed  with  water.  When  the  water  had  been 
drawn  off,  and  the  vegetable  matter  exposed  to  a  summer's  sun, 
the  stench  was  very  offensive,  and  extended  perceptibly  for 
several  miles  around."  ^ 

1763.  *<  In  August,  the  Indians  on  Nantucket  were  attacked 
by  a  bilious  plague ;  and,  between  that  time  and  the  February 
following,  their  number  was  reduced  from  358  to  136.  Of 
U68  who  were  affected,  36  only  recovered."  The  Indians  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  suffered  from  the  same  fever.  Not  a  family 
•escaped.  Of  52  attacked,  39  died.  It  was  confined  in  both 
|daces  to  the  Indians,  and  none  but  those  of  full-blood  died ! ' 

1764  to  1780.  During  this  period  there  were  many  years  of 
zsickness,  but  we  have  few  facts  preserved  to  show  its  extent. 
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Throat  distemper  and  small-pox  prevailed  in  1764  In  Salem, 
44  died  of  the  dysentery,  in  1769 ;  66  of  fever,  in  1771 ;  61 
of  dysentery,  29  of  fever,  and  17  of  small-pox,  in  1773.  Dys- 
entery was  very  prevalent  in  1776,  in  various  places.  In  Con- 
cord about  forty  died.  In  the  Andover  South  Parish  about 
200  were  sick,  and  66  died.  Small-pox  occurred  in  1777-8| 
in  Boston,  and  many  of  the  country  towns.  Rowley  '<  estab- 
lished a  smoke  house,  in  which  they  required  all  persons  and 
baggage  from  Boston  to  take  a  smoking." 

In  1780  a  malignant  typhus  appeared  in  Boston,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Alliance  frigate.  Many  were  sick,  and  sev- 
eral died.    . 

1792.  This  was  the  memorable  small-pox  year  in  Massachu- 
setts. On  its  appearance  in  Boston,  the  inhabitants  were  greatly 
alanned.  '^The  whole  town  was  inoculated  in  the  course  of  three 
days,  owing  to  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants  with  respect 
to  the  danger  of  infection,  founded  on  a  preposterous  notion 
that  so  soon  as  any  person  had  been  inoculated  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  endangered.  Those  whose  circumstances 
admitted  had  generally  sent  their  children  to  the  neighboring 
hospitals  for  inoculation.  Those  which  remained  were,  there- 
fore, generally  in  low  circumstances.  Whole  families  were 
often  crowded  together  in  single  rooms,  where  fires  were  con^ 
stantly  kept  up  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  and  the  patients 
were  destitute  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  wilh  very  little 
personal  attendance,  from  the  disproportion  of  nurses  to  the 
numbers  of  the  sick. 

'<  The  consequences  which  ensued  constituted  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  wretchedness  which  no  one,  who  was  a  witness 
of  it,  could  have  viewed  without  horror  and  commiseration.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  will  never  again  experience  this  calamity  ;  as  they 
have  it  now  in  their  power,  by  embracing  the  means  which 
heaven  has  put  into  their  hands  in  the  vaccine  inoculation,  to 
secure  themselves  forever  from  its  desolating  ravages."  ^ 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  took  the  disease  in  the  natural 
way,  of  whom  33  died ;  and  8,114  by  inoculation,  of  whom 

1  CommiiiiicAtioDf ,  Bfaaiadhntettj  Medical  Soeiety,  Vol.  II,  p.  48L 
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166  died.  The  population  of  the  town  was  then  19,484.  Of 
these,  10,666  had  previously  had  the  disease,  262  removed  out 
of  town,  and  221  only,  who  remained,  liable  to  the  disease,  es- 
caped. The  following  table  exhibits  the  cases  by  small-poz 
at  the  different  times  of  its  appearance  in  Boston  : — 
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In  Charlestown,  in  September  and  October,  1,352  were  inoc- 
ulated, of  whom  nine  died.  Twelve  took  the  disease  the  natu- 
ral way,  of  whom  three  died.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
were  inhabitants ;  the  others  belonged  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  came  in  to  be  inoculated.^ 

In  Concord,  a  hospital  was  fitted  up,  where  130  persons 
were  inoculated.  Some  took  the  disease  in  the  natural  way. 
Ten  died, — two  had  the  disease  by  inoculation,  and  eight  by 
contagion, — and  they  were  all  buried  in  a  separate  burial 
ground.'      ^ 

In  Framingham,  it  appeared  in  this  and  the  next  year.  Mr. 
Barry,  in  his  valuable  history  of  that  town,  says :  <<  In  September, 
1792,  according  to  the  records,  <  it  having  been  proposed  by  the 
{diysicians  of  the  town  to  receive  permission  to  inoculate  vnik 
ike  smallrpox,^  the  town  voted  <  not  to  have  the  small-pox  in 
town,  by  inoculation,  nor  any  other  way,  if  it  can  be  prevent- 
ed.' May,  1793 :  '  Voted,  that  the  selectmen  be  a  committee 
to  prosecute  any  person  that  shall  spread  the  small-pox,  by  in- 
oculation, or  any  other  way.'  At  the  same  time,  the  town 
granted  £30  to  assist  the  sick,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
distribution.  A  hospital  was  provided  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
George  Pratt.     The  disease  was  introduced  into  the  town  by 

1  Medical  Repofitoiy,  VoL  II,  p.  10.  *  ShaUnck't  Hlaloiy  of  Concord,  p.  234. 
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one  David  Butler,  who  came  to  Framingham  from  Peterborough, 
and  falling  sick  with  the  disease,  his  nurses,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen,  took  the  infection,  and  five  persons  besides  Butler 
died." 

In  Scituate,  a  small-pox  hospital  was  opened,  but  it  did  not 
restrain  the  disease.  Twelve  died,  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  '<  An  action  was  commenced  against  the  physicians,  for 
a  breach  of  bond  for  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  &c. ;  but  after 
the  panic  which  had  seized  the  people  was  a  little  calmed,  the 
action  was  withdrawn."  ^ 

1796.  This  was  a  very  sickly  year.  In  Boston,  a  very  ma- 
lignant typhus  appeared  on  the  26th  of  August ;  and  between 
that  time  and  December  many  were  sick,  and  thirty  died.  It 
created  great  alarm  ;  some  were  buried  in  the  night.  Dr.  John 
Warren,  who  wrote  an  account  of  it,  says  that  the  physicians 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  originated  from  local 
causes.'  "A  very  great  portion  of  those  taken  sick  were  situated 
near  extepsive  flats,  particularly  about  the  easterly,  southeast- 
erly, and  westerly  skirts  of  the  town.  The  place  called  Oliver's 
Dock,  where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent,  was  exposed  to 
exhalations  from  foul  substances  lodged  about  the  wharves  and 
docks  of  that  quarter,  with  buildings  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  but  very  imperfect  ventilation,  and  with  large  numbers  of 
inhabitants  crowded  together  in  a  small  space."  The  follow- 
ing prophetic  language  proves  that  the  writer  theinnvell  imder- 
stood  the  causes  of  disease,  which  have  been,  in  recent  years, 
brought  so  fully  before  the  public :  <<  That  it  originated  from 
noxious  substances,  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  from  putrifying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  both,  is  extremely  probable,  from 
the  places  in  which  it  was  most  prevalent ;  and  that  a  confined 
situation,  or  filthy  state  of  the  streets,  alleys,  and  by-places  of 
the  town,  will,  as  it  becomes  more  populous,  rents  higher,  and 
consequently  the  poor  more  closely  crowded  together,  further 
expose  us  to  the  danger  of  such  diseases,  is  a  serious  truth, 
which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  future  day,  be  too  fatally 
evinced."* 

>  Oeue't  Riflorj  of  Seilnato,  p.  113. 

s  CommmicatioM,  Massadnasetu  Medieal  SodMy,  Vol  IL  p.  446. 

«  N«w  York  Mwlieia  RqxMiUMy,  VoL  I,  p.  199, 140. 
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In  this  year,  also,  a  very  malignant  dysentery  and  bilious 
fever  appeared  in  Sheffield.  It  was  confined  principally  to  a 
section  of  the  town  not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter, — 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  pond  known  as  Hubbard's  Pond,— containr 
ing  about  100  families,  or  600  inhabitants.  Of  these,  over  300 
were  sick,  and  44  died  ;  12  adults,  and  32  children.  Among 
160  who  lived  near  the  pond,  on  the  southeasterly  side,  less 
than  10  escaped.  Of  those  on  the  westerly  side,  about  60  were 
affected. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  sickness,  and  others  of  similar 
character,    which     that 
town  suffered  in    other  \        «»<•»# 

years,  was  attributed  to  j^ 

this  pond.     A  dam  was       ^ 
built  at  the  outlet,  and, 
at  times  of  high  water, 
a  large  tract  of  land  was 
overflowed.     In  dry  sea- 
sons the  water  was  drawn 
off,  and  large  quantities 
of  decomposing  vegeta- 
ble  matter  were  exposed  S 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  y 
which  produced  a  poison- 
ous exhalalion,  or  malor 
ria,  which  affected  nearly 

all  who  inhaled  it.      The       l.  Habbtrd't  Pond,  the  principil  icNiree  of  mfo. 

^^^«»«^n^;«..«     ^„*    «,;n    TV^  Meelinghouie.    3.  Bash's  Pond.    4.  Ashley's. 
aCCOmpanymg     cut    WlU  6.  Dam  aeross  the  river  in  ConnecUcot    6.  Roauii 

Show    the    situation    of  JlnS^^S^i^^iraS^^^^^^^ 

this  pond.^  tpomdicallj  since. 

1798.  The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Boston,  June  17,  in  a 
family  living  on  Stoddard's  wharf.  Of  eight  persons  in  the 
iamily,  five  had  the  disease,  of  whom  two  died.  It  spread  to 
Long  Wharf,  and  in  July  to  Port  Hill.     On  the  southeast  and 

>  Dr.  WUliam  Bnel,  of  Litchfield,  Coon.,  communicated  to  the  New  York  Medical  Repoi- 
Korjr  (Vol.  I,  p.  453,)  an  account  of  the  sickness  in  1796 ;  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Medictl 
Society,  m  1&5,  a  more  general  description  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Houtaaoaic 
^^^-^  h^VJ^  ®^  *«»•  P"P«"  **•«  pabUshed  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  present  DaM 
of  the  Medical  racultv  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  vahiabla  Prise  Dissertation  on  Inter- 
aitient Fever^p^SO^l.    WearaiikWitMllo  ihiswnrkforaavaral valMbleftcU,aBdaba 
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south  side  of  the  hill,  scarcely  a  family  who  resided  below  the 
summit  escaped ;  one  family  lost  fi^e  out  of  six.  And  probably 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  town 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease,  if  they  had  not  re- 
moved into  the  country.  In  August,  September,  and  October,  it 
spread  to  the*  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  town.  The 
number  sick  was  not  ascertained.  Dr.  Rand,  who  wrote  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  epidemic,  says,  of  103  patients  he  lost 
11.  Whether  the  general  proportion  was  the  same,  does  not 
appear.  He  conjectured  that  8,000  inhabitants  removed  into 
the  country.  The  number  who  died,  between  June  23  and 
October  22,  was  stated  by  Dr.  Rand  at  145 ;  by  Dr.  Brown  at 
250,  and  he  said,  <<  I  believe  that  300  is  not  above  the  real 
amount."  The  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  domestic 
origin,  and  was  attributed  to  the*  filthy  condition  of  the  streets 
and  docks,  and  to  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
N.  Y.  Med.  Repository  contains  several  articles  on  the  subject.^ 

In  Newburyport,  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  June,  and  be- 
tween  that  time  and  the  16th  of  October,  about  forty  persona- 
died,  principally  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of 
the  attack.     It  excited  great  alami.^ 

1800.  The  question  whether  overflowing  lands  for  mill- 
ponds  or  other  purposes,  generated  a  malaria  which  was  unfa«^ 
vorable  to  health,  was  much  discussed  about  this  time,  especially 
by  the  people  in  the  westerly  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Con- 
necticut. As  it  is  a  question  at  all  times  of  great  importance,  it  has- 
seemed  proper  to  gather  up  some  of  the  facts  which  were  elicited: 
at  that  time.'    We  have  alrejGidy  described  its  effect  in  Sheffield., 

1  See  Vol.  n,  pp.  tit,  333, 390, 466. 

s  Medical  Repositorv,  Vol.  I,  p.  604;  Coffin's  History  of  Newbury,  p.  270. 

>  We  insert  the  foUowing  **  Brief  Account  of  a  Trial  at  Law,  m  which  the  ininence  of 
Water,  raised  by  a  MiU-Dam,  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood,  was  con- 
iidered.    By  Hon.  David  Dajsgett''  >— 

**  Before  the  Superior  Court,  held  at  Litchfield,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  1800, 
was  tried  an  action  of  trespass,  instituted  by  Joseph  Rngglef,  of  New  Miubrd,  against  Elijah 
Boardman,  and  others,  inmbitants  of  New  Milfora. 

"  The  claim  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was,  that  the  defendants,  in  January,  1799,  destroyed 
a  part  of  his  miU-dam,  erected  across  the  Housatonic  River,  and  nearly  opposite  the  most 
compact  part  of  the  town.  The  defendants  acknowledged  that  they  had  injured  the  dam  in 
mauDer  as  alleged,  and  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  dam  was  a  public  nuisance,  in  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  a  distressmr  sickness  which  had  for  several  years  visited  New  MUford.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  dam  had  stood  at  or  near  the  place  of  tne  present  dam  for  about  sixty 
years  past ;  and  that  the  dam  complained  of  had  been,  by  the  plaintiff,  in  July  and  Ausust, 
1796,  Fsited  about  ten  inches.  It 'was  also  agreed  tnat  a  bilious  remitting  fever,  and  the 
fever  and  agne.  bad  raged  with  great  virulence  in  the  vicinity  of  this  dam,  in  the  yean 
179S-7-8  md  9.    Tbe  gimX  qattStixm,  tberefoie,  in  the  caie  was,  whethtf  the  t9um%  o(  th» 
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'^  The  Housatonic  is  a  stream  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
in  width,  running  near  the  western  border  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  emptying  into  Long  Island 
Sound.  This  stream,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  Canaan 
Falls,  meanders  through  a  valley  of  from  one  to  five  or  six 
miles  in  width,  of  alluvial  formation.  Its  course  is  serpentine, 
and,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  region  being  nearly  of  a  dead 
level,  its  current  is  ordinarily  very  sluggish.  It  is  very  liable  to 
be  so  swollen  by  heavy  rains  as  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  ex- 
tensively inundate  the  adjacent  flats.  Such  an  inundation 
almost  uniformly  succeeds  the  thawing  of  the  snow  in  the 
spring,  and  not  unfrequently  occurs  at  all  times  in  the  year. 
From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  new  channels,  occasioned  by 
the  abrasion  of  its  alluvial  banks  on  one  shore,  and  deposits  on 
the  other,  new  channels  are  constantly  forming,  leaving  beds  of 
the  old  one  isolated  reservoirs  of  stagnant  water,  charged  with 
copious  deposits  of  decaying  vegetable  substances  floated  into 

dam  in  1796  was  the  tine  qtia  turn  of  the  disease  7  A  variety  of  testimonjr  was  produced  by 
llw  parties^  tendinsr  to  convince  the  court  and  jury  of  the  tiutn  of  the  affirmative  and  n^iuive 
of  tnis  question.  It  was  proved  that,  in  each  of  the  years  above  mentioned,  an  unusaaT sick- 
ness had  prevailed ;  that  the  whole  number  afflicted  with  the  bilious  fever  was  about  300 : 
that  this  fever  commonly  be^n  in  July,  and  ceased  in  October ;  that  the  fever  and  ague  had 
also  been  prevalent  in  the  period  aforesaid,  but  was  not  confined  to  place  or  season.  It  was 
also  proved  that  there  were  upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  low,  marshy  ground,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  town ;  that  there  was.  in  July  and  August,  much  stas;nant  water  in 
and  about  those  marshes ;  and  it  was  contendea  (thouifh  the  fact  was  doubtful)  that  the  wa« 
ten  in  and  about  those  sunken  places  were  materially  afiected  bv  the  raising  of  the  dam. 
To  prove  that  this  state  of  the  water,  &c.,  might  and  probably  would  produce  the  fever,  the 
opmion  of  physicians,  and  the  existence  of  similar  fycta  in  oth^r  places,  were  resorted  to. 

"  It  was  generally  agreed  by  the  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  oilious  remitting  fever,  and 
fever  and  ague,  of  our  country,  are  produced  by  marsn  effluvia ;  that  this  effluvia  it  cwised 
by  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction ;  that  the  action  of  the  sun  on  vegetables  <Hr  animab, 
upon  the  receding  of  waters  from  them,  frecjuentlv  causes  this  putrefaction ;  and  that  the 
months  of  July  ami  August  are  seasons  pectdiarly  ^vorable  for  the  production  of  this  efihi- 
via,  and  its  operation  upon  the  human  constitution.  It  was  also  agreed  that  water,  though 
stagnant,  does  not  become  dangerous  till  it  is  so  fetid  as  to  oflRend  the  senses;  and  that  wfaue 
v^;etables  and  animals  are  covered  with  running  water,  they  are  innoxious.  Of  the  phyri- 
eians  who  had  viewed  this  dam,  and  the  mill-pond  made  thereby,  with  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  town,  some  were  of  the  opmion  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  sickaess,  iHiile 
others  doubted  or  disbelieved  it.  It  was  proved  that  the  raising  of  the  waters  by  miD-dams, 
in  Salisbury,  Colebrook.  Roxbnry,  and  in  various  olaces  in  the  States  of  Massaraosetis,  Ver* 
i^ont,  New  V ork,  and  Pennsylvania,  had  been  followed  with  fevers  of  the  same  type  with 
that  at  New  Milford.  It  was  testified  by  a  respectable  physician,  that  he  had  vintea  a  fem- 
ily  in  Kent,  living  on  one  of  the  highest  hills,  and  that  several  persons  in  the  house  woe 
severely  afflictea  with  a  bilious  fever;  that  on  examination  he  discovered  a  small  pond, 
nearly  dry,  in  which  there  was  a  great  Quantity  of  dead  fish,  producing  a  very  loatnsooie 
ilench ;  that  the  pond  was  speedily  coverea  with  fresh  earth,  ana  health  was  lestoied. 

"  It  was  contended  by  the  plamtiC  that  raising  the  dam  would  not  be  iiyurions,  unless 
thereby  more  ground  was  overflowea  from  which  effluvia  would  arise,  and  this  was  denied, 
■nee  the  water  was  now  kept  within  the  well-defined  banks  of  the  river ;  that  the  sitnatioD 
^  the  town  was  favorable  to  disease,  bebg  circumscribed  by  high  hills,  and  consequently 
autijected  to  a  bad  state  of  air ;  and  that  there  were  causes  sufficient,  without  resortincto  w 
dam,  to  account  for  the  fever.  It  was  proved  that,  in  the  year  1796,  as  eariy  as  the  90th  of 
Joly.  thero  were  many  cases  of  the  bilious  fever,  strcMngly  marked ;  and  thiat.  at  that  time, 
the  aam  was  not  raised  or  altered  from  its  usual  height :  that  the  same  fever  nad  eusted  in 
aBMiyjDfeceding  yean,  from  1783;  that  in  1799,  mi  the  destructioa  of  the  dam  complaiMd 
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them  by  successiye  inundations,  being  thus  rendered  sources  of 
permanent  deleterious  exhalation. 

"  Situations  circumstanced  like  those  above  described  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  recognized  as  originating  gaseous 
matter,  having  an  agency  in  the  production  of  intermittent  fe- 
ver and  its  kindred  diseases.  And  although  it  is  not  cognizable 
to  any  of  the  senses,  the  existence  of  such  an  agent  may  be 
considered  as  indubitable,  as,  where  such  a  state  of  things  is 
found  to 'exist,  there  a  specific  class  of  diseases  is  developed; 
and  where  that,  or  something  analogous,  does  not  exist,  none 
of  that  class  of  diseases  are  to  be  found. 

<<  Mill-dams  on  the  Housatonic  and  its  tributary  streams,  by 
forcing  the  water,  for  miles  above  their  location,  into  low 
grounds,  marshes,  and  coves,  and  thereby  producing  macerating 
reservoirs  of  vegetable  substance,  produce  foci  of  pestiferous 
exhalations,  to  which  intermittents,  in  all  their  grades  and  vari- 
eties, have  been  obviously  traceable."  ^ 

ofy  and  whale  it  stood  with  the  water  at  its  ancient  level,  the  same  fever  raged,  though  with 
lest  malignaney,  and  in  aituaticHiis  more  remote  from  the  mill-pond.  These  were  urged  M 
tafficieat  to  eneounter  the  presumption  arising  from  the  facts  previously  stated. 

**  It  was  also  proved  that,  in  17o7,  a  malignant  fever  (as  it  was  then  denominated)  raced, 
to  the  dft  si  I  action  of  about  forty  inhabitants ;  that  in  1777  the  dysentery  prevailed,  said  to 
hanre  beea  broucht  from  the  army,  and  that  the  fever  and  ague  bad  alw-ays  been  a  disease  of 
New  Milford :  that  the  towns  through  which  the  Housatonic  River  runs,  have  been  frequently 
vinted  with  bilioas  fevers,  and  that,  too,  where  no  mill-dams  could  be  resorted  to  as  the 


"  The  physkiaoa  concurred  in  opiniim,  that  persons  are  seldom  attacked  with  this  fever 
man  thu  once  during  an  epidemic,  but  that  the  fever  and  ague  freouently  visits  the  patieat 
ia  the  •prior  or  summer  foilowinr.  They  also  agreed,  unanimously,  that  from  1793  or  4, 
fcvcn  hiivtt  been  more  frequent  and  malignant  than  m  any  preceding  years,  excepting  that  in 
ikit  last  seaaoo  there  appeared  an  abatement  in  the  numoer  of  casM  and  violence  of  the 


**  It  was  proved  that  the  same  disease  with  the  one  under  consideration  had  prevailed  in 
many  plsces,  in  this  and  the  States  of  New  York  and  MassarJiusetts,  within  tne  last  five 
jrcsurs^  where  no  mill-dams  or  ponds  could  have  operated/— on  the  most  elevated  hills,  and  in 
sitoMtioiis  heretofore  deemed  the  most  healthy  3  that  in  Great  Barrington,  and  West  Stock- 
bridge,  the  disMse  u>peared  remote  firom  the  ponds,  while  the  people  m  the  vicinity  of  them 
flayed  usual  health.  A  respectable  physician,  from  Sheffield,  gave  an  account  of  a  veiy 
distressing  fever^  which  had  prevailed  tnere  since  1795.  That  a  mill-dam  was  erected  a 
1787,  to  nHiich  it  was  by  many  ascribed :  yet  he  declared  that,  from  1787  to  1795,  great 
health  prevailed,  though  the  dam,  duniur  that  period,  was  as  IdA  as  it  has  been  since.  He 
dso  saul  that,  during  the  spring  of  1799,  the  dam  was  lower^,  and  that  the  duease,  the 
jammer  foOowing,  was  much  more  mild. 

"  It  was  admitted  that  the  exposing  of  vegetables  or  animals,  or  other  substances  capable 
of  bemg  reduced  to  sudden  putrefaction,  to  ue  sun,  bv  drawing  o^  water,  draining  ponds,  or 
deariitf  up  low  groinids.  tended  to  promice  disease :  but  certainty,  or  even  connection,  as  lo 
particular  mstaaces  in  wluch  this  consequence  had  followed,  seemed  scarcely  attainable. 

**  It  was  obvious  to  aD  the  hearers  of^this  trial,  that  the  more  proof,  the  more  doubt,  and 
that  ^  qaestioo  grew  perplexed  by  investigation.  And  so  Ailly  were  the  court  and  junr  iai- 
piessed  with  this  idea^  that  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  the  dam,  and  gave  <mma- 
ges  aeeofdiqgly }  saymg  that  tney  could  not  find  it  proved  a  nuisance." — Memoirs  of  the 
Vmneeikut  Aetidem^  of  ArU  and  Sdenees^  Vol.  I,  p.  131. 

It  is  not  §lnage  tmt  the  cowt  came  to  this  decision.  Sufficient  observations  had  not  then 
ben  OMde,  wS  exactness,  to  aflbrd  the  means  of  deciding  the  question  inteHigently  ^  and 
cyeoally  ia  oppontioo  to  tlie  wishes  of  btere^ed  parties.  It  is  presumed  that  tne  opinions 
ofphyrieians  wen  Ibrmed  from  general  information,  not  firom  exact  feeti. 

>  dofaMs'f  F^M  Smj,  p.  46. 
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"  That  the  stagnant  water  in  Sheffield,"  says  Dr.  Buel,  ''  and 
the  sickness  which  prevailed  there  in  1796,  already  mentioned, 
and  the  other  late  sickly  years,  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  is,  I  think,  a  position  which  no  person,  capable  of 
reasoning,  can  withhold  his  assent  to,  after  admitting  and  can- 
didly considering  the  facts  which  I  have  stated.  I  am  sensible 
chat  new  facts  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  a  belief,  among 
physicians  and  philosophers,  that  marsh  exhalations  are  a  poison 
which  most  infallibly  produces  what  are  called  bilious  fevers. 
But,  however  astonishing  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact,  that  many 
of  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stagnant  waters 
of  this  town,  and  even  those  who  have  been  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers in  the  several  sickly  years,  disbelieve  the  local  origin  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  strongly  oppose  all  attempts  to  remove 
or  lessen  the  force  of  their  cause."  ^ 

-  "  Near  the  village  of  Pittsfield,  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  a  mill-dam  was  erected,  which  caused  the  water  to  set 
back,  and  cover  over  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  then 
clothed  with  its  native  forest  trees  of  soft  maple,  alders,  red 
ash,  and  other  timber  and  shrubs  peculiar  to  low  alluvial  lands 
upon  the  streams.  Soon  afterwards  all  the  timber  perished ; 
^en  commenced  bilious  fevers,  and  the  fever  and  ague,  as  it 
was  called.  It  was  very  sickly ;  many  died,  all  were  alarmed. 
The  owner  of  the  mill  was  prosecuted,  and  the  dam  destroyed. 
There  have  been  no  indigenous  cases  of  intermittent  within 
my  residence  here,  say  forty  years.  The  sickness  above  men- 
tioned ceased  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  mill-dam."  ^ 

Dr.  Charles  Seeger  has  stated  that,  <<  in  1792,  when  a  com- 
pany built  the  South  Hadley  Canal,  between  eight  and  ten 
tniles  below  the  centre  of  Northampton,  to  convey  boats  and 
rafts  round  the  falls  in  Connecticut  River,  a  dam  was  made  at 
<the  head  of  the  falls,  eleven  feet  high,  across  the  river,  which 
caised  the  water  for  ten  miles  above  about  four  feet  higher  than 
lits  common  level.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  spring  freshets 
;flowed  back  much  farther  than  before,  and  left  lai^e  quantities 
«of  stagnant  water  when  they  withdrew.  A  great  many  of  the 
iinhabitants  of  this  town,  living  and  working  near  and  amidst 

I  Hofanet'i  Priae  EfMj,  p.  Tt  *  Ibid,  p.  8S. 
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these  low,  marshy  places,  were  for  several  years  afterwards  af- 
flicted with  the  fever  and  ague,  a  disease  which  was  unknown 
in  this  town  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Several  of  the  inhab- 
itants instituted  suits  against  the  proprietors  of  these  works, 
under  the  nuisance  law,  which  compelled  the  latter,  some  years 
after,  to  remove  the  dam,  and  deepen  the  canal  sufficiently  to 
fill  it  without  the  aid  of  the  dam.  After  removing  this  cause, 
its  effect  of  course  gradually  ceased,  and  the  town  recovered  its 
character  of  a  healthy  place.  The  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  and  its  continuation  from  1799  to  1803,  were  proved 
during  the  repeated  trials ;  and  many  cases  coming  under  my 
observation,  I  was  called  upon  to  inform  the  court  and  jury  of 
what  I  knew  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  this  disease."  ^ 

1802.  The  yellow  fever  again  appeared  in  Boston,  near  the 
lower  end  of  Summer  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tileston's  wharf, 
and  about  Fort  Hill.  About  fifty  died,  eleven  of  whom  were 
in  one  house.  The  origin  of  the  disease  was  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Some  supposed  it  was  imported ;  others,  ''  that 
it  arose  from  filth,  consisting  of  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  collected  near  the  wharves,  or  in  a  cellar  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  place  where  it  commenced."  The  latter  opin- 
ion was  generally  entertained.  No  case  was  known  of  its  being 
communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  attendants.' 

1804-6.  A  typhus  of  "  uncommon  malignity"  appeared  in 
Boston :  fifteen  died  of  the  disease. 

1805-1810.  The  spotted  fever  and  other  epidemics  prevailed 
during  this  period  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  though  no  very 
particular  account  has  been  published  conceming  them.  In 
1808,  in  Amherst,  six  cases  were  fatal.  In  one  town  in  Wor- 
cester County,  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  sick,  and  two  died. 
Of  ninety-one  cases  in  Barre,  nine  were  fatal.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  1810,  a  gentleman  from  Petersham  wrote : — "  The  dis- 
tress in  this  part  of  the  county  is  beyond  anything  you  can 
conceive.  Seven  men  and  women,  and  one  child,  were  buried 
in  Barre,  this  afternoon  :  sixty  are  now  sick.  Dr.  Holmes  told 
me  that  twenty  physicians  would  not  be  too  many  for  that  town 

1  Letter  of  Chariei  Seeger,  M.  D. :  Holmes's  Prize  Essay,  p.  86. 
>  ConmiBwatknf,  MassaclwietU  Medieal  Societj,  VoL  II,  p.  469. 
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alone."  TI16  same  disease  spread  in  Tarioos  other  parts  of  the 
State.^ 

1812-1814.  This  period  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a 
most  fatal  and  alarming  epidemic.  It  first  appeared  among  the 
soldiers  at  Oreenbush,  opposite  Albany,  in  October,  1812,  and 
about  the  same  time  in  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Burlington.  It 
afterwards  spread  through  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr.  Gallup  estimated  that  6,400  persons  died  of 
the  disease  in  Vermont  alone,  in  five  months,  in  a  population  of 
217,913.  In  Boston,  60  deaths  are  recorded  by  tjrphus  fever,  in 
1812  and  1813,  and  81  of  <<  pulmonic  fever"  in  the  same  time, — 
probably  by  the  same  disease :  400  or  500  are  said  to  have  been 
sick.  It  attacked  adults  principally,  and  was  generally  fatal  to 
old  people.  It  prevailed  very  generally  in  VT'orcester,  and  many 
other  country  towns,  though  the  records  are  too  imperfect  to 
afford  very  accurate  information.' 

1815-1816.  This  winter,  a  t3rphus  fever  of  peculiar  malig- 
nity, similar  to  that  of  1812-181*4,  already  noticed,  and  con- 
fining its  attacks  principally  to  old  people,  appeared  in  Sharon, 
in  Norfolk  County.  In  ten  days,  eighteen  out  of  the  first 
twenty-four  cases  terminated  fatally.  Many  were  afterwards 
sick,  and  many  died.  It  spread  into  Mansfield,  VT'rentham,  and 
other  places  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  State.  In  Attlebor- 
ough,  more  than  one  hundred  died  of  this  disease  in  three 
months.  In  Rochester,  fifty  died.  "  It  is  stated,  as  a  fact,  that 
this  epidemic  followed  the  course  of  rivers,  tracing  up  the 
Accushnet  and  Mattapoiset,  to  the  great  pond  in  Freetown, 
and  extending  but  very  little  beyond  the  meetinghouse  in 
Rochester,  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  healthy  spots 
in  New  England,  and  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  Dr.  Mann 
states,  that  scarce  a  person  escaped  this  fever,  who  lived  within 
a  mile  of  the  great  pond  in  Sharon,  where  it  prevailed  so  fa- 
tally. Six  persons,  of  the  family  of  Ashley,  died  of  this  fever 
in  one  house,  situate  near  the  great  pond  in  Freetown.     This 

>  Conunuiiicatioot,  MaaaaclniMtU  Medical  Society,  Vol.  11,  p.  138;  GaUop  on  Epidemics, 
pp.  A3,  56.  . 

'  The  woriu  which  afford  some  further  infonnation  oo  this  epidemic  are :  Gallap  on  Epi* 
dnaics.  p.  69}  Mann's  Medical  Sketches;  New  England  Medical  Jooraal,  Vol.  II, p. »!, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  98}  liaeohi's  HiMory  of  Worcester,  pTsil ;  New  Hampshire  Journal,  Vol.  I, 
;>.S3,andVol.II,p.l9S.    f^9ho,QnkujBbuityidTnaUmi>tmy/mmpfeaduL 
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singular  disease  seems,  therefore,  to  choose  for  its  location  hu^ 
mid  and  swampy  situations."  ^ 

1819.  The  yellow  fever  again  appeared  in  Bqston,  and  cre- 
ated great  alarm.  The  first  victim  was  P&trick  Murphy,  an 
Irish  laborer,  who  lived  at  the  northerly  end  of  Purchase,  near 
Broad  street.  He  died  the  third  day  after  the  attack,  on  the 
30th  of  June.  On  the  3d  of  July,  a  female  died,  in  the  family 
of  Josiah  Bradley,  on  Fort  Hill.  On  the  6th,  Mrs.  Thayer, 
(who  kept  a  boarding-house  in  Purchase  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  stone  church,)  her  daughter  and  her  son,  were  all 
attacked  in  the  morning,  and  died  before  three  o'clock  the  same 
day.  Others  died  soon  after.  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  ship 
*'  Ten  Brothers"  arrived,  in  a  foul  condition.  Mr.  Eaton,  (the 
custom-house  officer,)  and  two  laborers,  who  boarded  her,  died 
the  night  after.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  vessel 
was  taken  into  the  harbor  and  scuttled.  The  effluvia  of  the 
bOge-water  that  flowed  firom  the  vessel  was  exceedingly  offen- 
sive ;  and  two  persons  who  scuttled  her,  and  some  others  who 
happened  to  be  passing  in  a  sail-boat,  took  the  disease  and  died. 
The  alarm  now  became  very  great,  and  very  many  of  the  in- 
habitants removed  from  the  city. 

The  disease  was  confined  principally  to  the  southeastern  de- 
clivity of  Fort  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Purchase,  High,  and 
Griffin  streets,  and  Gibbs'  Lane.  Many  persons  were  on  board 
the  ship,  after  her  arrival,  most  of  whom  remained  in  health. 
About  twelve,  however,  were  seized  with  the  fever,  almost  all 
of  whom  died.  They  and  a  few  others  were  sick  and  died  in 
different  parts  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  certain  how  many  were  victims  to  this  epidemic. 
On  the  town  records,  thirty-four  deaths  by  this  '<  malignant  fe- 
ver" are  recorded,  but  this  does  not  include  the  whole  number. 
Patrick  Murphy,  according  to  the  record,  died  in  consequence 
of  "  drinking  cold  water ;"  and  Mrs.  Thayer  and  her  family,  by 
« diseases  unknown."  Probably  others  died  of  the  disease, 
though  not  so  entered.  This  was  done,  perhaps,  to  prevent 
alarm.     The  bills  of  mortality,  for  that  year,  state  that  108 

1 1  MMWchmetti  Historieal  CoDection,  VoL  IV,  p.  90S,  aad  New  Eogland  Medical  Joa»- 
nal,  VoL  V,  p.  317. 
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died  by  ''  typhus,''  and  46  by  <<  pulmonic  fever/'  both  of  which 
may  include  some  cases  of  yellow  fever.  One  physician  informs 
us  that  he  att^ded  seventy-five  cases  of  this  disease  in  that 
year.  It  was  at  first  exceedingly  malignant,  and  soon  termina- 
ted in  death ;  but  gradually  it  became  more  and  more  mild  and 
manageable,  and  entirely  ceased  about  the  1st  of  November. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  was  never  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Some  attributed  it  to  the  <<  Ten  Brothers ;"  but  this  could  not 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  cause,  for  it  prevailed  here 
a  month  before  the  arrival  of  that  vessel.  It  undoubtedly  arose 
from  some  local  influence,  which  might  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  foul  condition  of  that  ship,  as  it  would  have  been  by 
any  other  similar  cause,  combined  with  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  that  then  existed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  disease  was  never  known  to 
be  communicated  from  one  sick  person,  or  from  the  clothing  of 
such  person,  to  another,  notwithstanding  exposure  by  nurses 
and  others  to  the  disease  in  the  sick  and  the  dead,  except  in  a 
single  instance ;  and  concerning  that  there  is  some  doubt.  The 
poison  existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality,  and  operated 
where  the  personal  condition  was  favorable  to  its  reception.^ 

1831-1832.  In  Boston,  70  died  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832. 
Of  scarlatina,  84  died  in  1831,  and  199  in  1832.  Typhus  was 
also  charged  with  45  deaths.  The  cholera  excited  great  alarm, 
and  caused  i^pecial  preparations  to  be  made  in  the  city  for  its 
avoidance.' 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1832,  at  the  State  Prison  in  Charles- 
town,  190  were  taken  with  cholera, — 116  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  remainder  soon  after, — all  of  whom  recovered. 

For  the  last  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  medical 
literature  that  has  been  published,  less  definite  information  has 
been  obtained  concerning  epidemics  than  in  the  previous  peri- 
ods.   The  almost  entire  neglect  of  records,  prior  to  the  adop- 

1  New  En^and  Medical  Joarnal,  Vol.  VUI,  p.  380,  and  Vol.  IX,  p.  98. 

*  Tbe  ianitaiy  eipenscs  of  the  citjr  of  Bostofi,  for  1833,  were  >— 

For  hUemal  HeaUh  Depaitment, 521,610  67 

For  EtUmal  HtaUh  and  Qnarantine  Etftablishment,  .  5,SSS  95 

For  Special  Measures  against  the  Cholera,  about  23,600  00 

Total, f  60,433  62 
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tion  of  the  registration  system,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  any 
thing  approximating  to  an  accurate  view  of  the  subject.  If  a 
careful  examination  were  made  into  the  history  of  each  town, 
many  important  facts  might  be  gathered.  But  it  is  curious  and 
lamentable  to  observe,  in  looking  over  our  published  local  his- 
tories, how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  matter.  The 
History  of  the  Health  of  the  People  should  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  part  of  history,  yet  it  has  generally  been  con* 
sidered  unworthy  of  notice,  or,  if  noticed  at  all,  merely  among 
the  incidental  matters  of  little  consequence.  It  is  hoped  that 
hereaftAr  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  subject  by  our 
local  historians,  and  that  our  local  sanitary  surveyors  will  mikt 
it  a  matter  of  particular  investigation.  The  rapid,  imperfect 
review  we  have  taken  of  the  sanitary  history  of  the  State,-^ 
containing,  as  it  does,  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  prominent 
epidemics  merely,— suggests  many  important  considerations, 
which,  if  more  fully  illustrated,  might  convey  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  lessons. 

In  some  towns,  records  have  been  made,  and  especially  since 
the  registration  law  went  into  operation.  From  these  and  other 
sources  of  information  we  find  that  dysentery,  typhus,  feveri 
scarlatina,  consumption,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  are  common  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  They  are  constant  visiters.  In 
some  periods  and  places  more  so  than  in  others,  but  in  all  so 
common  that  they  have  become  familiar  to  us,  and  cease  to 
excite  notice  or  alarm.  An  amount  of  sickness  which  formerly 
would  have  thrown  the  whole  community  into  a  state  of  con- 
slemalion,  may  now  occur  as  an  ordinary  event,  and  elicit 
no  special  attention. 

To  complete  this  general  view  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  State,  and  as  further  illustrations,  we  have  compiled  from 
the  Registration  Reports,  firom  the  <<  Bills  of  Mortality"  of  Bos- 
ton, and  from  other  sources  of  information,  several  tabular  state- 
ments, which  we  shall  now  present.  A  general  view  of  the 
influences  on  human  life  and  longevity,  existing  in  the  State, 
is  presented  in  the  table,  (p.  82,)  which  exhibits  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  at  three  different 
periods ;  and  among  those  of  an  interior  town  of  the  State,  of 
an  average  health. 
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Statement  of  the  Sate  of  Mortality  among  the  inhabitant*  of 
Botton,  for  1830, 1840  and  1845 ;  and  of  an  interior  country 
town  in  Maaaaehuaett8,for  1830. 


POPULATION  OF  BOSTON. 
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This  important  table  has  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and 
will  be  found  to  represent  the  law  of  mortality  in  different 
places  in  Massachusetts,  more  accurately  than  any  one  hereto- 
fore published.  The  columns  relating  to  Boston  have  been 
carefully  compiled  by  a  comparisop  of  the  population  with  the 
deaths  for  nine  years  ;  four  before  and  four  after  that  in  which 
the  enumeration  was  made.  This  admits  of  a  fair  average,  and 
an  accurate  result.  The  column  under  "country  towns"  is 
compiled  from  a  careful  examination,  abstract,  and  combination 
of  the  records  of  deaths  in  Concord  and  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  for  the  ten  years,  1826  to  1836,  in- 
clusive, with  the  abstract  of  the  qensus  of  1830.  The  records 
of  those  towns  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  full ;  and, 
though  not  the  healthiest,  may  be  considered,  among  the  coun- 
try towns,  of  about  an  average  health.  In  many  places,  a 
comparison  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  with  the  population 
gives  a  much  more  favorable  result,  and  in  others  not  so  favora- 
ble. This  table  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  By  it  we 
may  learn  the  liability  to  death  at  different  ages,  in  the  places 
specified.  For  all  ages,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  for  the 
last  nine  years,  in  Boston,  was  2.53  per  cent.,  or  1  in  39  of 
the  whole  population.  In  the  country  towns,  in  1830,  it  was 
1.49  per  cent.,  or  1  in  67.  In  Boston,  of  those  under  five  years 
of  age,  9  out  of  every  100  died ;  while  in  the  country,  3.06 
only,  or  about  one-third  as  many,  of  the  same  age,  died.  At 
other  ages,  also,  a  great  difference  may  be  seen  between  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  city  and  country,  and  between  one  pe- 
riod and  another.  A  comparison  of  the  table  with  that  of 
England  (p.  34)  will  show  a  very  near  agreement  of  the  health 
of  our  country  towns  with  that  of  the  most  healthy  districts  in 
England,  and  of  Boston  with  London. 

The  infiuence  of  the  seasons  upon  health-  has  universally 
been  regarded  as  important.  Some  diseases  prevail  with  more 
frequency  and  malignity  at  one  season  than  at  another.  Per- 
sons at  the  extreme  ages  of  life, — ^the  young  and  the  old, — 
and  those  of  feeble  health,  are,  however,  most  liable  to  be  af-  * 
fected  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  We  hate  compiled  the* 
fbUowing  statement,  to  show  the  extent  of  this  influence  in^ 
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this  Stale.  It  gires  the  number  of  deaths  in  Boston,  in  each 
month,  for  the  fire  years,  from  1840  to  1646;  distiagnidiing 
thoae  under  15,  those  between  15  and  60,  and  those  over  60 
years  of  age ;  and  those  out  of  Boston,  in  the  seven  years  cov- 
ered by  the  Registration  R^rts,  (1842-1848,)  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  ;  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  that  each  bears  to 
the  whole : — 
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By  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  summer  quarter  (July, 
Ai^ust,  and  September)  is  uniformly  the  most  fatal,  both  in 
city  and  country ;  autumn  stands  next,  winter  next,  and  8|ving 
is  least  so.  August  and  September  are  the  most  unhealthy 
months  in  tbe  city,  and  October  in  the  country.  This  arises 
from  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  city  of  diseases  ofthe  diges- 
tive organs,  and  in  the  country  of  fevers.  The  effects  are, 
however,  confined  principally  to  persons  under  15  years  of  age. 
And  it  is  curious  and  important  to  observe  that,  to  those  over 
60,  these  diseasts  are  less  fatal  than  to  those  of  other  ages. 
The  winter  and  spring  quarters  are  most  iatal  to  diseases  of  the 
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(MTgans  of  respiration,  especially  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  consumption*  Old  people  and  those  of  feeble 
health,  also,  suffer  most,  at  this  season.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  will  repay  a  careful  inspection  of  the  table,  to  learn  the 
effect  of  mortality  in  each  month,  and  in  each  class  of  ages. 

The  influence  of  occupation  on  health  and  longevity  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  Registration  Reports,  from  which  we 
have  compiled  the  subjoined  statement,  relating  to  those  who 
died  in  the  period  to  which  they  refer ;  the  American  duarterly 
Register,^  and  other  sources,  furnish  some  information  to  illut- 
trate  the  subject. 

Of  the  clergymen  who  lived  and  died  in  Massachusetts,  prior 
to  1825,  the  ages  of  888  have  been  ascertained.  Divided  into 
periods,  according  to  the  time  of  their  decease,  tho  following  is 
the  result : — 

Afgregate  Ages.        Average  Age. 

90  who  died  prior  to  1700  had   5,560  years.  61.77  years. 

123       **       1700  to  1750    "     7,996     "  65.00     ** 

303       «       1750tol800    «   18,957     «  62.55     " 

373       «       1800  to  1825    <«  23,986     '<  64.47     ^ 

888  Totala,  56,499     <<  63.62     << 

• 
The  Quarterly  Register  (Yol.  X,  p.  39)  gives  the  aggregate 

ages  of  840  clergymen,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
and  died  prior  to  1836,  at  53,447  years ;  63.62  years  being  the 
average  age :  41  in  each  100  attained  the  age  of  70.  This  cor- 
responds very  nearly  with  thc^  preceding  statement ;  62|  years 
may  be  considered  as  the  average  age  of  clergymen,  in  this  State, 
during  the  last  century,  and  prior  to  1825.  In  the  quarterly  lists 
of  deaths  of  clergymen,  as  given  in  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the 
Register,  prior  to  1841,  the  ages  of  147  in  Massachusetts  are  sta- 
ted, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  8,642, — averaging  68.79 ;  and 
of  167  in  other  New  England  States,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate  to  9,423, — averaging  66.42.  The  average  age  of  114, 
who  died  in  the  period  covered  by  the  Registration  Reports,  is 
given  below,  at  66.64  years.  This  shows  an  average  decline 
in  the  longevity  of  cleigymen,  of  seven  years. 

'  The  statisties  of  the  ehnrcbet  and  mtnitten  are  contained  in  seTeral  Tohunea.  Tbe  fi^ 
tecnik  vohnne.  pace  000,  contains  a  reference  by  which  those  of  each  county  may  be  found. 
See,  also,  VoL  ^p.  59,  and  Vol.  XIU,  p.  75. 
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PhysieianB.  It  appears  by  the  table  (p^  68)  that  194  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  who  lived  and  died 
in  this  State  prior  to  1840,  and  whose  ages  are  known,  died  at 
the  average  age  of  60.23  years ;  of  whom  42  in  Boston  lived 
63.69  years,  and  134  in  other  parts  of  the  State  lived  64.04 
years.  Of  900  physicians  who  had  then  died  in  the  State,  the 
ages  of  490  were  known,  and  they  averaged  67.36  years :  36 
in  each  100  attained  the  age  of  70.  For  the  seven  years  prior 
to  May,  1849,  there  died  96  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  whose  aggregate  ages  amounted  to  6,428, — 
averaging  67.13  years.  The  abstract  of  the  Registration  Re- 
ports, as  stated,  (p.  87,)  gives  66  years  as  the  average  of  137 
I^ysicians,  none  of  whom  resided  in  Boston.  This  shows  a 
decline,  from  the  longevity  of  the  old  physicians,  of  over  nine 
years. 

David  Bennett  died  in  Rowley,  Feb.  4, 1719,  aged  103  years, 
2  months,  and  3  days.  He  never  lost  a  tooth,  and  retained  his 
senses  to  the  last.  Hezekiah  Meriam,  of  Ward,  who  died  in 
1803,  lived  with  his  wife  78  years,  and  she  survived  him.  John 
Crocker  died  in  Richmond,  May  1,  1816.  And  Edward  Au- 
gustus Holyoke  died  at  Salem,  March  31,  1829,  aged  100  years 
and  7  months.  All  these  physicians  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
100  years. 

Lawyers.  Less  means  are  at  hand  to  illustrate  the  longevity 
of  the  legal  profession,  than  the  two  others  above  noticed. 
The  ages  of  62  are  given  in  the  Quarterly  Register,  (Yol.  XII, 
p.  47,)  amounting  to  2,428  in  the  aggregate, — averaging  46.68 
years.  Fifty-three  are  given,  (p.  87,)  whose  average  age  was 
66.47.  It  would  seem  that  they  lived  rather  a  less  number  of 
years  than  those  belonging  to  either  of  the  other  professions : 
though  the  number  of  observations  is  too  small  to  found  there- 
on a  correct  opinion. 

The  Registration  Reports  contain  an  abstract  of  the  number 
and  ages  of  all  over  20  years,  whose  occupations  are  specified 
in  the  returns.  We  select  and  combine  the  facts  in  all  the 
reports,  relating  to  the  following  occupations,  as  further  illus- 
trations : — 
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kgg,  Agef . 

Av.  Age. 

4737  Fannen, 

313,606 

64^ 

39  Hatten, 

3,293 

5a79 

110  Coopen, 

6,313 

57.39 

114  ClergymeDy 

6,457 

5a64 

55  L&wyen 

2,940 

5547 

137  PhysiciaiiSy 

7,535 

55w00 

287  Blacksmiths, 

15,639 

54.49 

613  CaipenterSy 

31,366 

51.16 

333  MerchantB, 

16,386 

5a73 

65  Tannersand 

Curriers, 

3,244 

49.90 

135  MasoDB, 

6,541 

48.45 

213  Traden, 

9,967 

46.79 

Occupations.     Agg.  Aget.  At.  Age. 

46  Bakers,             1,961  46.69 
81  Cabinet-ma^ 

ken,             3,629  44.80 

73  Stooe-catten,   3^246  4446 

17  Paper-makeiSr     753  UM 

902  Shoe-makeis,  39,169  43.41 

1609  Laborers,        68,858  42.79 

1061  Seamen,         45,070  4247 

110  Painters,           4,657  42.36 

138  Fishermen,        5,745  41.63 

115  Manufactoreis,  4,656  40.48 

110  Mechanics,       4,095  37.20 

34  Printers,           1,255  36.91 


Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  has  calculated  that  the  age  of 
70  was  attained  by  42  clergymen  in  100,  by  29  lawyers,  by  28 
artists,  by  27  professors,  and  by  24  physicians.  Dr.  Madan,  an 
English  author,  in  comparing  the  average  age  of  celebrated  men 
of  different  classes,  found  that  naturalists  lived  75  years ;  phi- 
losophers, sculptors,  and  painters,  70 ;  lawyers,  69  ;  physicians, 
68;  and  clergymen,  67.^  These,  probably,  however,  were 
select  lives,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  classes. 

The  influence  of  domestic  condition  on  the  sanitary  welfare 
of  the  people  is  supposed  to  be  great ;  and,  to  estimate  this  ac- 
curately, the  age  at  marriage,  and  the  ages  at  death  of  the 
married  and  widowed,  should  be  ascertained  and  stated.  From 
the  Registration  Reports  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following 
statements,  showing  the  age,  in  Massachusetts,  at  which  12,949 
men  and  12,916  women  were  married  for  the. first  time,  dur- 
ing the  four  years,  1844  to  1848 ;  and  at  which  16,060  men 
and  15,969  women  were  married  at  all  times,  (including  first, 
second,  and  subsequent  marriages,)  during  the  same  period. 
To  render  the  statement  still  more  interesting,  we  have  inserted 
similar  facts  concerning  marriages  generally  in  England,  and 
first  marriages  in  Belgium : — 

'  Traits  jy  Hy^ne  pnbfiqae  et  priv^  3  par  Michel  L^ :  torn.  II,  p.  797.    Annalet  D* 
R Jgidie,  taoL  XfV. 


S^mTAKT  KEFOaT. 


Af. 

AUfBlU. 

■MbuMU.     AUInBeclut. 

nntlaBd^nm. 

Miki. 

,™m 

B^. 

h»^  1  lU.  iF™»l» 

Htlot.     rmalH. 

CndeT  90, 

349 

3,688 

257 

3,!W9 

537 

2.711 

757 

2,fiai 

9Dto25, 

6,493 

6,764 

6,790 

7,475 

10,363 

iit,4a4 

4,630 

6,966 

as  to  30. 

2,545 

8,067 

»to35. 

1,052 

373 

1,55 1 

1,900 

l,49rt 

^497 

;(,H4i 

as  to  40, 

346 

100 

775 

481 

944 

7;ci 

2,4HH 

1,719 

40  to  45, 

86 

35 

402 

382 

603 

Kfi 

1,000 

653 

39 

320 

aoi 

371 

aotoss, 

36 

6 

220 

117 

271 

mi 

137 

76 

AS  to  60, 

2 

3 

146 

67 

147 

w 

56 

27 

Over  60, 

3 

3 

256 

64 

178 

79 

72 

38 

AUag«, 

12,949 

12^16 

16,060 

15,969 

20,437  20,437 

24,297  24,297 

Av-ageage, 

25.71 

aa.6i 

28J27 

24.50 

27.30    23.35 

29.471    ar7.47 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  average  age  at  which 
men  marry,  for  the  first  time,  in  Massachusetts,  is  25.71  years; 
■ud  women,  22.61  years.  In  England,  the  first  marriage  of  men 
is  at  26.4S  years,  and  of  women  at  24.30 ;  and  in  Belgium, 
of  men  at  29.47,  and  of  women  at  27.43.  This  shows  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  ages  at  which  females  many,  between 
Massachusetts  and  England,  of  nearly  two  years ;  and  between 
Massachusetts  and  Belgium,  of  five  years.  The  averse  age 
of  all  marrying  in  Massachusetts,  (either  first  or  subsequent 
marriages,)  is,  of  men,  28.27  years,  and  of  women,  24.60 ;  and 
in  England,  of  men,  27.30,  and  of  women,  25.35. 

The  last  four  Registration  Reports  give  the  number,  aggre- 
gate ages,  and  average  age,  of  all  persons  over  20  years,  who, 
according  to  the  returns,  died  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed; 
and  separately  of  males  and  females.  Combining  these  facts, 
we  obtain  the  following  results : — 


Number  tlut  died  unnuiried,  . 

Their  aggregate  agea, 

Thai  average  age, 
Number  that  died  in  the  married  condition, 

Their  aggregate  agea, 

Their  average  age. 
Number  that  died  in  widowhood, 

Their  aggregate  agea, 

Their  avenge  age, 


1,655 

1,964 

89,393 

90,483 

35.83 

45.60 

4,930 

5,373 

168,725 

340,569 

54.61 

44.77 

1,051 

3<>oe 

77,730 

314,318 

73.94 

73.67 
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By  comparing  this  remarkable  statement  with  the  average 
age  at  first  marriage,  (see  page  88,)  and  deducting  that  age  from 
the  age  at  which  persons  die  in  the  married  condition,  we  obtain 
the  average  length  of  the  married  life ;  and  find  it  to  be,— of 
men,  28.90  years,  and  of  women,  22.16!  And  by  deducting 
the  average  age  of  those  who  died  in  marriage  from  the  average 
age  of  those  who  died  in  widowhood,  we  obtain  the  average 
length  of  the  period  of  widowhood  ;  and  find  it  to  be, — of  men, 
19.33  years,  and  of  women,  28.90  years !  ^ 

The  influence  of  disease  is  the  most  important  test  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  State.  We  have  accordingly  prepared 
the  accompanying  table,  (pp.  90,  91,  92,)  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  subject.  It  contains  the  number  of  deaths  in  Boston, 
by  each  known  cause,  for  the  39  years, — 1811-1849,  inclusive,* 
divided  into  four  periods ;  and  those  in  the  remainder  of  the 
State,  for  the  seven  years, — 1842-1848,  covered  by  the  Registra- 
tion Reports  ;  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  that  the  number  by 
each  known  cause  bears  to  all  the  causes,  in  the  respective  pe- 
riods. There  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  some  errors  in  the 
returns  from  which  this  table  is  compiled,  and  allowances 
should  therefore  be  made ;  but  admitting  our  data  to  be  gen- 
erally correct,  it  will  afford  the  means  of  judging,  approxi- 
mately, if  not  with  entire  accuracy,  of  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  different  diseases.'  The  diseases  are  classified  according 
to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Registrar  General  of  England. 
The  table  relates  to  67,948  specified  causes  of  death  in  Boston, 
and  67,484  out  of  Boston  ]  and  they  are  divided  into  twelve 
groups  of  causes,  to  each  of  which  we  propose  to  allude. 

>  Some  interesting  information  concerning  the  domestic  condition  of  the  popalation  of 
Boston,  roaj  be  found  in  the  Census  Report  for  1846,  pp.  57-63.  The  lengtn  of  married 
life  in  tne  living  individuals  is  there  stated  at  12.50  years. 

*  Errors  are  sometimes  made  by  beginners  in  statistical  inquiries,  in  dividing  ages  and  pe- 
riods of  time ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  we  understand  to  be  the  correct  method. 
When  we  sav  from  '*  20  to  30/'  we  mean,  from  the  end  of  the  20th  vear,  or  from  the  begin- 
mne  of  the  2lst,  to  the  end  of  the  30th,  not  the  29th.  It  is  not  30  until  that  year  is  completed. 
"  tiSty*  has  the  same  meaning ;  the  dash  indicating  that  the  years,  at  each  end  of  it,-»Sl 
and  30, — are  included ;  not  from  21  to  30,  or  21  to  30,  which  would  exclude  21.  When  "  to ''  is 
used  between  the  nombers.  it  is  understood  to  mean /Vom  one  to  the  other ;  and  heuce  it  has 
a  diflerent  meaning  from  tne  dash.  So  the  period  1811-1820  means,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1811  to  tto  end  of  1820,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  from  1810  to  18^.    From 

20  to  30,  and  other  divisions,  are  sometimes  written  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,-»lhus,  ^ ;. 
or  thus,  -25-,  giving  the  number  intermediate  between  the  two  periods.    The  middle  of  the 
centory  is  the  end  of  the  moment  when  the  50th  year  ends,  and  oefore  the  51st  begins. 

'  Though  this  method  of  comparing  diseases  with  diseases  is  interesting,  vet  it  has  its  ini- 
perfections.    It  is  more  correct,  when  means  exist  to  compare  the  number  or  deaths  by  eafih, 
diftnae  with  tiM  number  of  the  living  inhabitantf.    We  are  able  ai  praaeni,  ViMywevQt,  V^ 
■aka  andi  •  eoH^iarifoii  'mfowplMeet  in  JKuMchofettf,  batida  BoatoA. 
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Ftital  Diseases,  S^. — Continued. 
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Hip,  Dis.  of,  - 

.02 

.11 

JK) 

XL 

m 

• 

• 

. 

18 

24 

M 

-07 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

30 

143 

Spme,  Dis.  of. 
Totals, 

3Jb 

.12 

- 

- 

- 

26 

61 

76 

136 

292 

M 

.53 

.50 

.64 

.35 

10,  hit^umeniwe 
Ofgotu, 

1 

2 

23 

37 

54 

Uleer,    -       -       - 

.09 

.14 

.16 

.02 

JM 

2 

15 

7 

24 

38 

Skin,  dee.,  Dii.  of, 

xn 

XW 

.05 

.16 

M 

3 

VI 

30 

m 

7 

9t\ 

.16 

1      ^ 

\  "^ 

\  "' 

\      SA 

SI9l 

ml 

^4141 

il.  OtdAgB, 

7.68 

\  %M 

\  i> 

b\  Ki 

llA  %s 
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Fatal  Diseases,  S^c. — Contintted. 


DMthf  in  Boiton  in  S 

lycftn. 

Bteto. 

PerCt 

P«r  Oentait  In  Boston. 

Tytan. 
1842 

InBtato. 
7yMn. 
1842  to 

1810 

1830 

1880 

1840 

Ganietof  DMth. 

1840 

1880 

1830 

1810 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

un. 

1880. 

1810. 

1849. 

1848. 

1848. 

1848. 

1810. 

1880. 

1820. 

12.  VioUmce. 

86 

139 

216 

314 

743 

Accidents, 

1.29 

1.22 

1.44 

1.45 

1.15 

42 

86 

123 

86 

204 

Bums  and  Scalds, 

.35 

.33 

.82 

.90 

.56 

119 

188 

197 

213 

811 

Drowned,  - 
Executed,  - 

1.42 

.83 

1.31 

1.97 

1.58 

b 

1 

9 

1 

. 

. 

. 

.05 

.01 

.07 

. 

4 

2 

. 

3 

Frozen,     - 

.006 

. 

.01 

.04 

. 

7 

10 

8 

22 

4 

Heal, 

xxn 

.09 

.05 

.11 

J09 

1 

• 

. 

• 

. 

Hydrophobia,    - 

- 

- 

« 

. 

.01 

65 

257 

345 

200 

262 

Intemperance,   - 

.45 

.78 

2J28 

2.69 

.86 

^ 

" 

m 

• 

1 
3 

Lightning, 
Malpractice, 

X)01 
.006 

* 

^ 

: 

: 

6 

8 

5 

14 

17 

Murdered, 

.03 

.05 

m 

.09 

JOB 

6 

6 

16 

11 

39 

Poisoned,  - 

.07 

.04 

.11 

.06 

m 

• 

. 

. 

3 

. 

Starved,    - 

m 

m 

. 

m 

m 

5 

7 

8 

13 

18 

SufTocaied, 

.03 

.05 

.06 

m 

.07 

29 

50 

106 

82 

231 

Suicide,    - 
Totals, 

.40 

.32 

.70 

.52 

.38 

371 

756 

l/)35 

959 

2,336 

4.06 

3.72 

6.86 

7.91 

4.93 

1.  The  Zymotic^  or  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, or  causes  of  death.  The  extent  to  which  these  diseases 
prevail  is  the  great  index  of  public  health.  When  the  propor- 
tion is  comparatively  small,  the  condition  of  public  health  is 
favorable ;  when  large,  it  is  unfavorable.  If,  as  a  class,  these 
diseases  are  found  to  decrease,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  people  is  improving  ;  if  otherwise,  that  it  is 
growing  worse.  Let  us  look  at  the  table,  and  see  how  stand 
the  facts. 

It  appears,  by  an  inspection  of  the  right-hand  columns,  that 
in  Boston,  in  the  first  period,  15.86  per  cent,  of  the  causes  of 
death  were  in  this  class;  in  the  second  period,  21.32  per 
cent. ;  in  the  third  period,  27.66  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  fourth 
period,  31.69  per  cent. ;  showing  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
these  causes  of  death  have  doubled  in  the  city  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  that  the  public  health  has  been  con- 
stantly growing  worse.  In  the  country,  the  proportion  is. 
27.65  per  cent. ; — ^nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  Boston  in  the  pe- 
riod, 1830  to  1840, — a  more  unfavorable  condition  than  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  exist.  By  an  inspection  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  different  diseases  of  this  class,  it  will  ap- 
.pear  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  somewhat  increased ;   but 

'  Thi§  Madaewtnl  oilier  medical  termi  will  be  ezpiaiaed  in  the  appendiz. 
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those  which  exhibit  the  greatest  difference,  are  dysentery,  chol- 
era infantum,  and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
scarlatina, — diseases  which  press  most  heavily  upon  infancy  and 
childhood.  Scarlatina^  that  dreadful  enemy  of  the  young,  has 
increased  from  30,  in  the  period  1810  to  1820,  to  972  and  1600, 
in  the  periods  1830  to  1840,  and  1840  to  1849 ;  or  from  forty 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  to  6.46  and  6.82  per  cent. !  ^This  dis- 
ease, also,  is  the  second  of  the  class  in  fatality  in  the  country ! 
Small-pox,  too,  has  increased,  in  the  same  time,  from  6  to  346,  or 
from  .08  to  1.34  per  cent. !  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  age  that  it 
has  permitted  that  disease  to  slay  nearly  half  as  many  persons  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year,  as  it  did  in  the  great 
epidemic  of  1792,  before  the  preventive  remedy  of  vaccination 
was  known.  Typhus  fever  (under  which  is  included  typhoid, 
nervous,  and  continued  fevers)  does  not  seem  to  exhibit  a 
comparative  increase  in  Boston,  though  always  a  formidable 
disease ;  but  in  the  country  it  is  the  leading  disease  of  this 
class.  It  is  most  fatal  in  September  and  October.  In 
some  known  localities,  in  some  kinds  of  seasons,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  make  its  appearance.  That  9.09  out  of  every  100 
deaths,  in  tlie  country  towns,  should  be  produced  by  this  fever, 
is  a  fact  that  should  arrest  attention  to  ascertain  its  cause  and 
the  means  of  prevention.  The  information  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  table,  will 
compensate  for  devoting  more  time  to  it.  When  the  Registra- 
tion Report  for  1849  is  published,  it  will  probably  show  a  large 
increase  in  most  of  the  zymotic  diseases. 

2.  In  the  Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat,  the  greatest  number 
appear  against  ^^  infantile ;"  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  pro- 
portional decrease  in  Boston,  since  1811-1820.  But  this  should 
be  ascribed  partly  to  more  accurate  records,  which  have  trans- 
ferred to  other  definite  causes,  some  which  were  previously  en- 
tered under  the  indefinite  term,  infantile.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  number  should  be  still  further  reduced.  Dropsy  and  Can- 
cer seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  diseases.  About  one-eighth 
of  all  the  deaths  in  Boston,  and  in  the  State,  for  the  last  nine 
years,  have  been  assigned  to  this  class. 

3.  The  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Organs  have  prevailed  in 
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about  the  same  proportion  at  the  different  periods.  The  annual 
number  of  deaths  by  Hydrocephalus^  which  principally  affects 
children  surrounded  by  bad  sanitary  influences,  has  nearly 
doubled  in  Boston  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

4  The  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  furnish  one  of 
the  largest  classes  of  causes  of  death ;  and,  in  this  class,  con- 
sumption and  pneumonia  (inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  lung 
fever)  are  preeminent. 

Consumption^  that  great  destroyer  of  human  health  and  hu- 
man life,  takes  the  first  rank  as  an  agent  of  death ;  and  as  such, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  analyze  more  particularly  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  operates.  Any  facts  regarding  a  disease  that 
destroys  one-seventh  to  one-fourth  of  all  that  die,  cannot  but  be 
interesting. 

We  have  compiled  the  following  table,  to  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons  upon  this  disease.  The  Registration  Re- 
ports, from  which  the  facts  relating  to  Massachusetts  are  derived, 
admit  of  classifying  the  sexes  for  four  years  only.  The  months 
are  given  for  both  sexes,  in  all  the  reports.  We  have  added 
Boston  for  1849, — the  only  year  in  which  the  abstracts  specify 
the  months, — and  New  York  for  six  years : — 


MaiMchiiBetto— except  BoeUm. 

Bofloii. 
l7Mr-1849. 

NewTotk. 

Monttia. 

184X-1848. 
Both  ■umu 

iyesn.    1846-1648. 

.   6y««. 
1888—1848. 

Male. 

Vemml*.      ■ 

Both  nzM. 

Janoaiy,  - 

February, 

March,     - 

April,       -        - 

May,        -        . 

Jmie, 

July,         -        . 

Angnst,    - 

Se^mber, 

October,  - 

November, 

December, 

1,113 
1,134 
1,248 
1,242 
1,195 
1,064 
1,159 
1,197 
1,270 
1,196 
1,060 
1,127 

273 
296 
317 
306 
273 
270 
302 
315 
315 
286 
277 
272 

446 
439 
484 
484 
463 
410 
434 
474 
498 
470 
417 
439 

68 

43 
57 
75 
50 
49 
62 
56 
45 
34 
50 
65 

888 
865 

923 
917 
799 
711 
698 
718 
745 
766 
690 
751 

Total,  - 

3,502 

3,502 

5,458 

654 

9,471 

Winter,    - 
cfpnng^. 

3,495 
3,521 
3,626 
3,385 

886 
849 
982 
835 

1,369 
1,357 
1,406 
1,326 

168 
174 
163 
149 

2,676 
2,427 
2,161 
2,207 

CONSUMPTION.  M 

This  statement  shows  that,  in  this  State,  the  seasons  do  not 
exercise  much  influence  upon  the  disease,  especially  in  its  tei^ 
minating  period.  As  in  other  diseases,  the  largest  number  of 
deaths  occur  in  September ;  though  in  Varch  and  April  they  an 
nearly  the  same.  In  November,  and  the  autumn  quarter,  the 
smallest  number  occur.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  law  in 
New  York  and  London,  as  veil  as  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  been 
supposed,  however,  that  in  no  season  are  the  seeds  of  the  di»* 
ease  more  extensively  planted  than  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
Si»ing  has  usually  been  considered  the  most  unfavorable, 
though  accurate  statistical  investigation  does  not  prove  it.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  varies  very  much  in  different  persona 
and  nnder  different  circumstances ;  and  death  may  take  place 
in  any  month,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. It  would  be  useful  to  leam  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  the  causes,  rather  than  the  termination,  of  this  disease. 

Age  and  sex  have  a  greater  influence,  in  modifying  the  operar 
tions  of  this  disease,  than  the  seasons,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statements,  relating  to  this  St^e,  and  to  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  London : — 
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kClty 
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^ 
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don. 

A«ifc 

J^S^ 

*jti.im-*ii. 

lalnSa. 

1^^^ 
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-=.. 

Kti,.     ttm. 

Main. 

Fau. 

IMU. 

93 
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240 

593 

583 

97       79 
65J      7a 

vr.' 

HE 

tr. 

rt, 

m 

2  to    5, 

aoe 

157 

13b 

84 

Under  5, 
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334     303 

a!M) 

348 

2fl7 

236 
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1,428 

1,486 

5( 

74 

I4S 
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.w 

m 

4f 

IK 
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18*     SIS 

l.l^* 

■-M.'* 

m 

a,-w 

708'  1,4« 

St5! 

1,165 

631 

30b>40, 

3,41!^ 

.w; 

1*45 

1,1  KW 

mi 

4<Jf 

:« 

37-. 

1,18( 

3,811 

»to60: 

:w 

45f 

44:- 

V5^ 

!iW 

:nf. 

:w 

4'.': 

««l 

1« 
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TOtotfl, 

],OGS 

31( 

;«H 

ffi 

7! 

OrereO, 

330 

79l     128 

37 

27 

m 

7] 

37 

Total, 

13,711 

3,443j  5,384 

4,350 

3,911 

2,776 

3,720 

7,66<) 

14,824 

12,964 

Uiid.15. 

1,355 

464!    533 

549 

531 

391 

4R0 

925 

2,041 

3,314 

3,236  3,935 

3,4;i; 

3.11: 

IJSZi 

2,63! 

6,1  ir 

OrerfiO, 

2,681 

753|    916 

364 

m,     aoB 
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This  important  table  shows  that  this  disease  takes  its  subjects 
principally  at  the  productive  period  of  life, — 16  to  60, — the 
most  precious  and  most  useful  season.  In  the  ages  20  to  30, — 
"  the  beauty  and  hope  of  life," — ^far  more  die  than  at  other  ages. 
In  more  advanced  life,  however,  it  selects  its  victims  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  from  the  same  number  of  living  individuals. 

It  seems  to  be  partial,  too,  in  this  State,  in  its  selection  from 
the  sexes.  It  appears  from  the  table  that,  at  the  ages  20  to  30, 
the  number  of  females  who  die  of  consumption  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  males, — ^being  1409  of  the  former  to  708  of  the 
latter.  At  the  ages  30  to  40,  the  next  in  the  number  of  its 
victims,  it  also  selects  from  the  sexes  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  operation  of  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  cities,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement: — 


Places. 

Both  Seira. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion  of  each. 

Maflsachusetts, 

4  yean, 

8,827 

3,443 

5,384 

as   39.01  to  60.99 

New  York  City, 

7     « 

9,606 

4,938 

4,668 

«    51.41  "  48.59 

«       «     State, 

2     « 

6,715 

2,827 

3,888 

«    42.08  "  57.92 

Philadelphia, 

10     « 

7,666 

3,851 

3,815 

"    50.23  «  49.77 

London, 

4     « 

27,788 

14,824 

12,964 

"    53.35  «  4a65 

England, 

1     " 

52,136 

24,048 

28,088 

«    46.13  «  53.87 

These  remarkable  facts  show  that,  while  the  disease  destroys 
more  males  than  females  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, it  destroys  nearly  the  same  of  both  sexes  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  country  towns  in  Massachusetts,  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  is  as  39.01  males  to  60.99  females ;  in  New  York,  it  is  as 
42.08  to  57.92;  and  in  England,  except  London,  it  is  as  46.13 
to  63.87.  A  difference  appears  in  all  the  ages  over  20.  It 
would  seem,  from  these  facts,  that  some  causes  exist  in  country 
towns  to  extend  the  disease  among  females ;  while  different 
causes  exist  in  cities,  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  the  other  sex. 

The  influence  of  occupation^  place  of  birth,  personal  habits, 
and  hereditary  tendency,  is  worthy  of  investigation,  but  it  is 
here  omitted.^ 

We  next  desire  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  locality  on  the 
disease ;  and  for  this  purpose  have  compiled  the  following  state- 

'Be^muae  intettt^Bg  lafiumatioii  on  this  mbieet,  in  Annalei  D'  Hvcitoe  pabfiqne.  ton. 
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ment,  showing  its  prevalence  in  each  county  in  the  State,  in 
the  period,  1842-1848.  We  have  arranged  the  counties  into 
four  divisions :  the  four  western ;  the  three  middle ;  the  six 
eastern  and  southern,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  exposed  to  the 
easterly  winds ;  an^  the  metropolis.  In  each  we  have  given  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  by  all  causes,  and  the  number  by  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  proportion  the  latter  bears  to  the  former :  ^ — 


Plaeet. 

Pflriodf. 

AUCauaef. 

CoDtlUDpCioB. 

lalOO. 

lia 

Befinhiie, 

7  yean,  184»-1848, 

3,055 

559 

1&29 

&48 

Franklin, 

M                       M 

2,270 

492 

21.67 

461 

Hampahire, 

tt                      tt 

3,226 

672 

20.83 

4M 

Hampden, 

M                       (i 

3,252 

675 

20.75 

4.81 

Totals, 

11,803 

2,398 

20.31 

4il2 

Wofcester, 

7  yean,  1842-1848, 

11,269 

2,373 

21.05 

4.74 

Middlesex, 

M                        (( 

12,564 

2,584 

20.56 

4.87 

Norfolk, 

M                        M 

5,049 

1,038 

20.36 

4.91 

Totals, 

28,882 

5,985 

20.72 

4.82 

Eawx, 

7  yean,  1842-1848, 

10,721 

2,578 

24.04 

4.15 

Plymontfa, 

M                       M 

3,680 

802 

21.79 

4J» 

U                      M 

2,441 

632 

25.48 

a92 

Bristol, 

tt                       M 

4,599 

972 

21.13 

473 

Dakea&Nan- 

tncket, 

M                      M 

1,489 

359 

24.11 

3^ 

Totals, 

22,930 

5,333 

23J25 

AM 

State,  ezchunre 

of  Boston,    7  yean,  1842-1848, 

63,615 

13,716 

21.08 

463 

Boatonu 

10  yean,  1810  to  1820, 

8,470 

1,891 

^3^ 

447 

M 

^       1890  to  1830, 

11,470 

2,054 

17.82 

MS 

tt 

«*       1830  to  1840, 

16,414 

2,306 

14.04 

7.11 

M 

9  yean,  1840  to  1849, 

26,127 

3,795 

14.10 

6.88 

Salem, 

5     «*     1768  to  1773, 

642 

117 

18.22 

549 

tt 

10     <«     1799  to  1808, 

1,993 

483 

25i)0 

400 

tf 

10     "^     1818  to  1838, 

2,178 

527 

24.19 

413 

LoweB, 

13     "<     1836  to  1848, 

6,168 

929 

15.08 

6.63 

It  appears,  from  this  statement,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths 
in  the  four  western  counties,  by  consumption,  does  not  vary 

^  la  ikif  stateBMOt  are  included  533«^  deathi,— about  one-teuth  of  the  whole, — ^reiuraed 
witboot  a  spaciii«d  canie.  Soma  of  these  were  by  eonsamption.  If  they  had  been  incloded, 
it  would  baTa  SiTen  an  mcreaaed  proportion  to  thit  disease.  It  b  probablj  really  larfar 
than  here  repraaentad.  The  ttUl^bom  deaths  are  azdadad  from  all  tables  in  this  work,  aa 
ihaj  shauid  alwayi  be  in  atriwatiay  rdaHoe  wtorUiUif. 

13* 
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much  from  that  on  the  sea-coast ;  a  fact  that  has  been  sup- 
posed not  to  exist.  In  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Counties,  diseases 
affecting  the  digestive  organs  prevail  in  greater  proportions  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  ;  and  this  fact  will  produce  an  appar- 
ently less  number  in  the  proportion  by  consumption. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  dreadful  disease  is  a  constant  visiter 
in  all  parts  of  our  Commonwealth,— on  the  mountains  of  Berk- 
shire, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  as  well  as  along  the 
sea-coast.  The  occasional  visit  of  the  cholera,  or  some  other 
epidemic  disease,  creates  alarm,  and  precautionary  measures  are 
adopted  for  prevention.  But  where  is  the  alarm  and  precaution 
gainst  a  more  inexorable  disease,  which,  in  this  State,  in  every 
day  in  every  year,  deprives  more  than  seven  human  beings  of  their 
lives  ?  Over  this  disease  curative  skill  has  little  or  no  power. 
It  generally  goes  on,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
imcontroUed  and  uncontrollable  by  any  remedies  as  yet  discov- 
ered. Cholera,  typhus,  scarlatina,  though  terrible  in  themselves, 
when  compared  with  this  disease,  are  far  less  so  in  fatality.  But 
it  may  be  avoided,  before  it  attacks.  Its  onset  and  its  develop- 
ment may  be  prevented.  And  if  it  is  ever  to  be  ameliorated  or 
eradicated,  it  can  only  be  done  by  prevention,  smd  not  by  cure. 
May  the  people  be  wise  in  time  to  learn  the  causes  and  apply 
the  proper  remedies  to  avert  this  greatest  of  calamities, — the  in- 
vasion of  consumption ! 

The  average  population  of  Boston,  in  the  periods  covered  by 
the  table,  was,  in  18 10-1820,  38,642 ;  in  1820  to  1830,  62,- 
346  ;  in  1830  to  1840,  73,196;  and  in  1840  to  1849,  111,429. 
The  deaths  by  consumption  in  those  periods  were  1,891 ;  2,064; 
2,306,  and  3,796 ;  or,  an  annual  average  proportion  of  1  death 
in  204  living  persons  in  the  first,  1  in  264  in  the  second,  1  in 
317  in  the  third,  and  1  in  264  in  the  fourth;  showing  a  com- 
parative decline  from  1810-1820  to  1830-1840,  but  an  in- 
crease since  that  period.  In  New  York,  for  the  six  years, 
1838-'43,  there  was,  on  the  average,  annually,  one  death  by 
consumption  to  194  inhabitants;  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  ten 
years,  1836-'46,  1  in  284 ;  and  in  London,  in  the  four  years, 
1838-'42,  1  in  205. 
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We  subjoin  some  additional  facts  respecting  this  disease  in 
places  without  this  Commonwealth  : — 
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We  might  extend  this  statement,  and  show  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  the  milder  climates  of  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  sunny  shores  of  Italy ;  and  demonstrate  how  fruitless,  gen- 
erally, are  the  attempts  to  arrest  its  ravages.  It  is  stated  that, 
"  of  thirty-five  consumptive  patients  who  went  to  Madeira  in 
1821,  two-thirds  died  at  sea;  three  died  in  the  first  month 
after  their  arrival ;  five  or  six  survived  the  winter,  and  about 
the  same  number  survived  the  following  spring ;  three  or  four 
lived  to  the  second  winter ;  but,  of  the  whole  number,  there 
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were  but  thirteen  living  in  1824.  The  grave-yards  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Marseilles,  Pisa,  Nice,  and  Malta,  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  fatality  of  this  disease  among  those  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  seek  a  foreign  clime  in  the  vain  hope  oiT  recovery."  ^ 

6.  The  Diseases  of  the  Circutative  Organs  are  principally 
confined  to  those  affecting  the  heart.  These  seem  to  have  in- 
creased, both  in  the  State  and  in  Boston.  In  the  latter,  from 
•37  to  1.73, — ^more  than  500  per  cent. 

6.  The  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  embrace  a  very 
large  class.  Some  may  be  zymotic  or  sporadic,  as  circum- 
stances occur  by  which  they  are  developed.  The  zymotic  dis- 
eases, affecting  these  organs,  are  cholera,  cholera  infantum, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery ;  and  the  principal  diseases  of  the 
sporadic  class,  as  they  appear  in  the  tables,  are  enteritis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels,  teething,  and  the  undefined  diseases 
of  these  organs.  The  whole  of  both  classes,  in  the  table,  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

STATS.  CITT. 

Nainb«r.         Proportion.       Nnmber.        ProporUon. 

Zymotic  Diseases,  4,431  7.71  2,472  9.68 

Spoiadic  Diseases,  2,814  4.90  3,150  12.21 

Total,  7,245  12.61  5,622  21.89 

This  statement  shows  that  these  diseases  cause  12.61  per 
cent.,  or  about  one-eighth,  of  the  deaths  in  this  State,  and 
81.89,  or  about  one-fifth,  in  Boston. 

The  influence  of  seasons  and  ages  is  greater  in  these  diseases 
than  in  any  other  class,  as  will  appear  from  the  statement  on 
the  next  page. 

This  table  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  seasons  and  ages  upon  the  diseases  specified. 
When  it  is  known  how  dangerous  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  are  to  children,  we  should  be  espe- 
cially taught  to  guard  against  all  the  causes  which,  at  that  time, 
excite  these  diseases. 

^  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  107. 
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7.  The  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  do  not  constitute  a 
lai^e  class,  and  in  neither  period  amount  to  one  per  cent. 
Gravel  and  diabetes  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  class. 

8.  The  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs  ore  an  important 
though  not  a  hu^e  class.  Cases  of  puerperal  ferer  are  classed 
under  the  diseases  of  child-birth ;  and  they  have  been  in  nearly 
(he  same  proportion  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  in  Boston  and 
in  the  country. 

9.  The  Diseases  of  the  Locomotive  Organs.  Rheumatism, 
or  rheiunatic  fever,  has  occasioned  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths.     Spinal  diseases  are  also  increasing. 

10.  The  Diseases  of  the  Integumentive  Organs  have  caused 
about  the  same  uniform  proportion.  Ulcers  are  stated  to  have 
produced  more  deaths  than  all  other  diseases  of  this  class. 

11.  Old  Agehaa  fewer  deaths,  in  {^oportion  to  the  whole, 
to  record  among  its  victims  now,  than  at  the  former  periods  of 
our  history.  In  Boston,  in  1810  to  1820,  it  destroyed  5.04  per 
cent. ;  in  the  last  period,  only  2.46 ;  a  decrease  of  more  than 
one4ialf. 

12.  The  Deaths  by  Violence  are  nearly  as  great  in  the  coun- 
try as  in  Boston,  though  the  proportional  numbers  vary  in  both 
places.  Accidents  and  drowning  are  the  most  numerous  causes. 
Bums  and  scalds,  intemperance  and  suicide,  cause  nearly  the 
same  proportions. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  many  important  conclusions 
to  which  the  facts  thus  far  disclosed  lead  us: — 

1.  It  is  proved  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  this  State, 
in  the  longevity  of  people  living  in  different  places  and  under 
different  circumstances.  This  fact  is  presented  in  a  forcible 
manner  in  the  subjoined  illustration,  taken  from  the  Census  of 
Boston,  (p.  158.)  The  cut  is  drawn  in  ten  divisions,  each  way ; 
'  those  from  left  to  right  representing  the  a^es  of  life  ;  those  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  per  centage  of  survivors : — 
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Take  one  hundred  persons  from  each  of  four  different  classes 
of  people :  100  of  those  who  enjoy  an  amount  of  life  equal 
to  the  healthy  classes  in  England  ;  100  of  those  who  died  at 
Newton,  in  1810  to  1830  ;  100  of  those  who  died  in  Boston, 
in  1840  to  1845 ;  and  100  of  the  Catholics  of  Boston.  If  each 
of  the  hundred  persons  in  all  these  classes  had  lived  100  years, 
each  class  would  have  enjoyed  10,000  years  of  life.  But  pet^ 
aons  die  at  all  ages,  and  in  some  classes  very  much  earlier 
than  in  others.     Accordingly  four  lines  are  drawn  diagonally 
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across  the  cut,  from  the  top  on  the  left  to  the  bottom  on  the 
right,  to  represent  the  amomit  of  life  that  each  class  enjoyed. 
The  white  and  shaded  spaces  below  these  lines  represent  life, 
and  the  dark  and  shaded  spaces  above  the  lines  represent  death. 
The  upper  line  represents  the  survivors  in  England  ;  the  next 
below,  those  in  Newton ;  the  third,  the  general  population  of 
Boston ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Catholics.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  82  per  cent.,  or  82  out  of  every  100,  of  the  lives  in  Eng- 
land pass  the  line  of  10  years,  or  survive  that  age ;  while  only 
34  per  cent.,  or  34  out  of  every  100  Catholics,  pass  the  same  ' 
line !  That  38.75  per  cent.,  in  Newton,  survived  60  yearsi 
while  only  9.95,  in  Boston,  survived  the  same  age !  Other 
comparisons,  equally  striking,  may  be  made. 

2.  It  i$  proved  that  causes  exist  in  Ifassachusetts,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  produce  premature  and  preventable  deaths,  and  hence 
imneceasary  and  preventable  sickness ;  and  that  these  causes 
are  active  in  all  the  agricultural  towns,  but  press  most  heavily 
upon  cities  and  populous  villages. 

3.  It  is  proved  that  measures, — ^legislative,  social  and  per- 
sonal,—do  not  at  present  exist,  or  are  not  so  fully  applied,  as  they 
might  be,  by  the  people,  for  the  prevention,  mitigation,  or  re- 
moval, of  the  causes  of  disease  and  death. 

4.  Jl  if  proved  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  constantly 
liable  to  t]rphuS|  cholera,  dysentery,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and 
the  other  great  epidemics ;  and  to  consumption,  and  the  other 
fatal  diseases,  which  destroy  so  many  of  the  human  race  in 
other  ports  of  the  world. 

5.  It  is  proved  that  the  active  causes  of  disease  and  death 
are  increasing  among  us,  and  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
is  not  as  great  now  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  general  opinion  does  not  coincide 
with  this  fact,  and  that  a  directly  opposite  one  has  been  ex- 
pressed. It  has  been  frequently  said,  that,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  living,  the  increased  medical  skill,  and  other 
causes,  diseases  have  been  ameliorated,  and  the  average  length 
of  human  life  has  been  extended ;  and  particularly  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  We  have  long  thought  differently,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  more  recent  periods  of  our  history.   Those  who 
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make  this  assertion  seem  to  rely  upon  imperfect  or  imcertain 
data  to  support  their  opinion.  Statistical  observations  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  gathered  in  ancient  times,  should  be  taken 
with  great  caution  as  comparative  tests.  Ten  years  since,  it  was 
said  that  '<  the  average  value  of  life  is  not  as  great  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago;  that  it  was  at  its  maximum  in  1810  to 
1820 ;  and  that  it  has  since  decreased."  ^  Subsequent  investi- 
gations have  fully  established  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Taking  the  mean  duration  of  life  as  our  guide,  it  appears 
that  the  average  age  of  all  that  died  in  Boston,  in  1810  to 
1820,  was  27.85  years,  while  in  1840  to  1846  it  was  21.43 
years  only,  showing  a  difference  of  6.42  years.  In  New  York, 
in  1810  to  1820,  it  was  26.15  years,  and  in  1840  to  1843  it 
was  19.69, — a  difference  of  6.46  years.  In  Philadelphia,  in 
1810  to  1820,  it  was  26.25,  and  in  1840  to  1844  it  was  22.01, 
— a  difference  of  424  years.  If  the  more  recent  and  last 
years  were  included,  it  would  show  a  still  further  decline. 

Taking  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  the  whole  population 
out  of  whom  one  may  die  annually,  as  our  guide,  it  appears 
from  the  table,  (p.  82,)  that,  in  Boston,  in  1830,  the  deaths 
were  1  in  48,  and  in  1845  they  were  1  in  39.  Compare  the 
annual  mortality  per  cent,  of  the  different  ages,  (an  imdoubted 
test,)  and  it  appears  that,  in  those  under  5  years  of  age,  5.96 
per  cent,  died  in  1830,  7.32  in  1840,  and  9  in  1845 ;  nearly 
doubling  in  less  than  20  years ;  and,  in  all  the  years  under  40, 
there  also  appears  an  increased  mortality. 

We  have  shown  (pp.  85, 86)  that  neither  clergymen  nor  physi- 
cians live  as  long  now  as  they  did  during  the  last  century ;  and 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  former,  on  the  average, 
have  lost  seven  years,  and  the  latter  nine  years  of  life.  And, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  physical  power  of  endurance,  and 
an  average  longevity,  among  men  and  women,  in  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  as  great  as  existed  at  the  time  of  and  before 
the  revolution.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be  fully  proved,  by 
examining  and  analyzing  the  pension  list  of  Massachusetts,  and 
other  authentic  sources  of  information. 

1  jiMrietB  JovMl  of  IMieal  BeitiiGw,  Vol.  I,  for  1841,  p.  981 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  maiay  things  society  has  im- 
proved ;  that  medical  skill  in  the  cure  of  disease  has  greatly 
increased ;  and  that  some  diseases  are  not  as  fatal  as  formerly, 
or  are  now  better  understood  and  controlled.  But  while  all 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  active  causes  of 
disease  have  increased  faster  than  the  appliances  for  their  pre* 
vention  and  cure  ;  that  new  diseases,  or  old  ones  in  a  new  and 
modified  form,  equally  fatal  and  uncontrollable,  have  appeared; 
and  that  sickness  and  death  advance  more  rapidly  than  the 
improvements  devised  to  arrest  them. 

These  statements,  concerning  the  decreasing  vital  energies  at 
man,  are  confirmed  by  recent  investigations  in  England.  Thoe. 
Rowe  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Actuary  to  the  Legal  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society,  in  London, — a  good  authority  in  this  mat- 
ter,— has  recently  published  some  interesting  papers,  from  which 
it  appears  <'  that  the  mortality  of  the  population  of  England, 
after  decreasing  for  35  years  to  the  year  1816,  has  since  that 
time,  up  to  the  end  of  1848,  been  regularly  increasing ;  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  arises  from  the  increase  of  the 
mortality  of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  which  increase 
has  amoimted  to  44  per  cent,  in  twenty  years  ;  that  the  mortal- 
ity of  every  age  above  20  years  has  remained  the  same,  with 
little  or  no  variation,  for  the  last  30  or  40  years,  and  probably 
for  a  longer  period  ,*  that  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  population 
of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  population  of  larger 
towns,  the  mortality  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  in  the 
interval  of  age  comprehended  between  8  and  46  years ;  and 
that  at  other  intervals  of  age  it  is  in  excess  over  that  of 
females  in  England  as  in  other  countries."  *  And  he  confirms 
the  statement  by  the  following  tabular  comparison  of  the  mor- 
tality in  England  in  1813-1830,  with  1838-1844 ;  and  in  Cai^ 
lisle  in  1779-1787:— 

*  Loodoo  Laneet,  Vol.  I,  for  1850^  pp.  901, 9S9.  Ifr.  Edmondf  bad  praYiooiHr  cootribotad 
NSM  ▼akiable  papen  oa  rital  ftatntics  to  the  Laaeet  See  Dec.  6  aad  If,  1896,. pp.  9M^ 
408:  Oct.  2S,  1»7, p.  1M|  Vol.  U,  for  189S-9,  pp.  186, 969, 778, 897.  He  alto  pabUihed, 
n  1891,  a  new  theory  ia  regard  to  Life  Tablet. 
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An  exception  to  these  elatementSi  in  their  general  application, 
may  be  found  in  Gteneva,  which  has  often  been  quoted  to  show 
the  improving  condition  of  human  life.  Great  improvements 
have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  that  city ;  and  they  arise  from 
the  excellent  system  of  registration  and  the  superior  sanitary 
regulations  that  exist  there,  by  which  the  people  are  made  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting disease.  But  the  improvements  are  not  so  great  as  they 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  b6.  The  proof  rests  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  average  age  at  death,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  is  an  uncertain  test.  Mr.  Mallet,  from  whom  the  state- 
ment was  originally  derived,  gives  some  facts  in  the  same  paper 
which  partially  account  for  the  great  apparent  improvement 
He  says  marriage  there  is  now  deferred  to  a  later  period  of  life 
than  it  was  in  the  18th  century ;  that  each  marriage  then,  on 
the  average,  produced  five  children,  and  now  less  than  three ; 
and  that,  during  the  16th  century,  25.92  in  each  100  deaths  were 
those  of  children  under  one  year  old ;  while  in  the  period  he 
describes,  1814-1833,  only  13.85  died  of  that  age !  This  shows 
that  there  were  less  children  to  die,  and  consequently  the  aver- 
age ages  of  all  that  died  would  be  greater.  It  shows,  however, 
a  higher  state  of  civilization,  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  children  born  were  preserved  to  the  ages  of  maturity  and 
usefulness.^ 

d'  HjTlpte*  vdblk|M,UNiLXVII,  ^  114. 


SANITARY  FLAN  PROPOSED.  lOT 

IIL     PLAN  FOR  A  SANITARY  SURVEY  OF  THE 

STATR 

We  DOW  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  Sani* 
tary  Surrey  of  the  State  which  we  propose  for  adoption.  In 
drawing  it  up  we  have  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumatancee 
of  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  and  the  sanitary  condi> 
tion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  have,  with  no  inconsiderable  labor) 
matured  a  series  of  measures,  which  seem  to  us  best  adapted) 
under  all  the  circumstances,  as  the  plan  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  practical  and  useful.  In  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry, we  have  examined  many  printed  works  on  the  subjeet, 
and  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  information  elicited  in  corre- 
spondence with  gentlemen  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  whose 
knowledge,  experience  and  judgment  in  these  matters  are  enti* 
tied  to  the  highest  regard. 

In  a  valuable  communication,  presented  in  the  appendix,  rs* 
ceived  from  the  councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety, a  preference  is  given  to  the  plan  of  appointing  a  single 
individual  to  make  the  survey,  after  the  manner  of  the  agricul- 
tural, zoological,  and  other  scientific  surveys,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  made  by  the  State.  Objections  are,  however,  urged 
with  considerable  force  against  this  plan.  It  is  said  that  to 
intrust  so  great  and  important  a  work  to  one  mind,  however 
well  qualified,  would  be  less  likely  to  receive  public  confidence 
and  approbation,  and  hence  would  be  less  useful,  than  if  it  were 
the  joint  production  of  several  minds,  or  received  their  joint 
approval ;  that  if  made  with  the  fieusts  at  present  accessible, 
although  it  would  afford  much  valuable  information,  it  might 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  and  that  it  would  be  merely 
transient,  and  not  of  permanent  usefulness. 

The  English  sanitary  surveys  have  generally  been  the  results 
of  the  joint  labors  of  several  individuals ;  and  nearly  all  of 
them,  of  authority  and  usefulness,  have  been  based  principally 
upon  the  facts  furnished  by  the  efficient  system  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  operation  there.  Those 
which  have  departed  from  these  facts,  or  have  made  a  partial 
selection  from  them,  are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  error. 
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Health  is  a  variable  matter,  capable  of  improvement  or  dete- 
rioration. It  may  be  good  in  one  year,  and  not  in  another,  and 
not  alike  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  No  plan  can  there- 
fore be  extensively  useful,  or  permanently  valuable,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  a  single  year  or  a  single  survey.  It  should  ex- 
tend over  a  series  of  years,  and  through  a  series  of  successive 
observations  and  examinations.  In  this  way  only  can  the  laws 
of  health  and  life  of  any  place  be  accurately  ascertained,  and 
a  sanitary  survey  produce  all  the  good  that  might  be  attained 
by  it.  People  are  prone  to  neglect  their  own  and  the  public 
health,  and  this  fact  is  a  reason  why  the  subject  should  be  fre- 
qaently  brought  to  their  notice. 

Our  plan  consists  of  a  series  of  measures,  which  may  be 
rendered  permanent  if  desired,  presented  in  the  form  of  sep- 
arate recommendations.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
and  are  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  agencies  which 
are  proposed  to  be  established ;  one  by  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  State,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  other  by  social  organization  and  personal  action. 
Though  intimately  connected,  these  measures  are  in  some  re- 
spects independent  of  each  other.  They  are  not  of  equal 
importance,  and  it  is  not  expected  they  will  all  be  immediately 
Bbade  use  of ;  a  part  only  may  be  adopted  at  one  time,  and  an- 
other part  at  another  time,  as  circumst€uices  may  require.  They 
aie  here  presented  together,  as  necessary  to  give  fullness  and 
unity  of  design  to  the  whole  plan.  It  is  not  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  all  the  useful  sanitary  measures  which  a 
complete  and  perfect  plan  would  require.  The  progress  of  this 
inquiry,  and  the  circumstances  which  it  develops  in  different 
years, — the  discoveries  which  will  be  made  by  the  united  intel- 
lectual efforts  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject, — 
will  suggest  others.  Some  of  these  measures  are  of  great 
magnitude,  and  would  each  furnish  matter  for  a  volume,  if 
fully  explained  and  illustrated.  All  we  propose  to  do  in  this 
connection  is,  to  name  and  define  each,  and  to  give  a  brief 
explanation  and  illustration  of  its  character  and  design.  These 
measures,  it  must  be  recollected,  however,  are  only  a  aeries 
of  plans  by  which  a  sanitary  survey  might  be  carried  forward. 


REVISION  OF  THE  HEALTH  LAWS.         IM 

The  aceompaDying  information  is  inserted  merely  to  illustrate 
theae  plans. 

I.       STATE   Ain>    MUmCIPAL    MCASUBBS   RSCOMMElfDED. 

Under  this  class  of  recommendations  are  to  he  included  such 
measures  as  require,  for  their  sanction,  regulation  and  control, 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  State,  or  the  municipal  authoi^ 
ity  of  cities  and  towns.  They  may  he  called  the  legal  meas- 
ures,— the  Sanitarff  PoKce  of  the  State,  (p.  16.) 

L  We  KBcoiofEND  that  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  te 
Public  Health  be  tharoughlff  revised^  and  that  a  new  and 
improved  act  be  passed  in  their  stead. 

We  suppose  that  it  will  he  generally  conceded  that  no  plan 
f<Mr  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State,  however  good  or  desirable, 
can  be  carried  into  operation,  unless  established  by  law.  The 
legislative  authority  is  necessary,  to  give  it  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. The  efforts,  both  of  associations  and  individuals,  have 
failed  in  these  matters.  We  have  shown  that  the  present  health 
laws  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  even  for  the  gen- 
eral object  for  which  they  were  designed  ; — that  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impracticable,  to  ascertain  what  precise  powers  they 
confer,  and  what  duties  they  require ; — and  that  they  are  not 
adapted,  in  any  way,  to  the  purposes  of  a  sanitary  survey. 
This  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  may  examine  them. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  these  defects :  one  to  amend  the 
existing  laws ;  and  the  other,  to  combine  such  amendments  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  with  such  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain,  and  to  present  the 
whole  together,  in  this  amended  form,  as  a  complete  health  act, 
repealing  such  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  its  provisions.  We 
prefer  the  latter  remedy.  It  will  be  better  understood,  and 
more  easily  carried  into  practice,  by  the  people.  Such  legisla- 
tion has  been  common,  in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  in  relation 
to  this  and  other  matters. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  suggest  that  a  general  health  law 
should  be  passed,  which  should  be  comprehensive  in  its  design 
and  simple  in  its  provisions, — be  adapted  to  the  present  circum- 
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stances  of  the  State,  and  be  so  framed  that  it  might  be  clearly 
understood  and  carried  into  practical  operation;  and  whiehi 
while  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  general  health  act, 
as  heretofore  understood,  would,  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
plish all  the  purposes  of  a  sanitary  sunrey. 

We  hare  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  jHresent  in  the  appendix, 
a  draft  of  such  an  act  as,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  pass,  to  secure  the  advantages  designed  to  be  attained. 
It  creates  a  permanent  agency,  for  the  regulation  and  control 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  and 
its  inhabitants.  It  retains  such  provisions  of  the  existing  laws 
as  are  deemed  worthy  of  being  retained,  and  incorporates  such 
others  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  form  a  complete  legal  sanita- 
ry system.  It  confers  no  summary  powers  not  now  possessed 
by  Boards  of  Health,  but  it  limits  more  closely,  and  defines 
more  clearly,  the  duties  of  those  by  whom  these  powers  are 
to  be  exercised.  The  objects  of  all  the  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  now  in  force  are  provided  for.  The  first  four  sections 
are  contained  in  a  more  extended  form,  and  provided  for  by 
other  agencies,  in  the  first  16  sections  of  the  new  act ;  18  sec- 
tions,— 5,  6,  7,  15,  17, 18, 35  to  42  inclusive,  45,  47,  and  48, — 
in  section  16th  ;  8  sections, — 24t  to  34  inclusive, — ^in  the  17th ; 
3  sections,— 43  and  44, — in  the  18th  ;  4  sections, — ^24,  49,  13, 
and  IS, — are  inserted  with  but  little  modification ;  5  sections 
of  the  act  of  1849,  which  take  the  place  of  10  and  1 1  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  are  inserted,  so  modified  as  to  apply  to 
towns  as  well  as  cities.  With  these  provisions,  various  oth- 
er new  and  important  ones  are  incorporated ;  and  the  whole  is 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  simple  but  systematic,  efficient,  and 
practical  plan,  adapted  to  the  present  condition  and  wants  of 
the  State;  The  whole  act,  long  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  not  so 
long  as  the  act  relating  to  public  health  in  the  Revised  Statutes. 
That  contains  49  sections,  and  this  39  only.^ 

>  The  '<  Act  rataliof  to  Pablie  Health  in  the  City  of  New  York^''  paMed  bv  the  Le^- 
iMft,  April  10, 1800,  coren  48  octavo  p>f;et»  and  coataint  89  tectioiM  and  91  tob-aecuoof  j 
tka  acts  relating  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  Philadelphia  cover  111  pafet ;  that  ralatiof  to 
tha  pablie  health  hi  England  SUa  a  daodecimo  ▼omme  of  390  p^ffMj  that  of  Liverpool, 
ooalaitti  291  aectioot,  and  aeveral  fob-aectioots  that  of  Edinburgh,  S60  tactions,  or  101 
ebaalj  printed  oetnvo  PHP*** 


GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.      Ill 

IL  We  BECOMMEifD  thot  a  GENERAL  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH  be  established,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  gen* 
end  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  relating  to  the  enumeror 
tion,  the  vital  statistics,  and  the  public  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  act  establishing  the  Board  of  Elducation  was  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  relating  to  common  schools,  ever  passed  in 
Massachusetts.  That  central  agency,  mider  the  guidance  of 
its  late  talented  secretary,  has  given  to  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation an  importance,  and  to  the  common  schools  a  standard  of 
elevation  and  usefulness,  not  before  attained.  The  cause  of 
Public  Health  needs  a  similar  central  agency,  to  give  to  the 
whole  sanitary  movement  a  uniform,  wise,  efficient,  economic 
cal  and  useful  direction.  If  different  local  authorities,  or  in* 
dividuals, — not  always  possessed  of  the  best  means  of  in* 
formation,— are  left  to  originate  plans  for  their  own  guidance, 
and  anything  is  done,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  make  unin- 
tentional mistakes,  and  create  unnecessary  expense,  than  if  wise 
and  able  minds  were  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  suggested 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  best  and  most  economical  mode 
of  doing  it.  Such  an  agency  would  have  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  and 
by  these  means  of  information  would  be  able  to  suggest 
the  measures  best  adapted  to  the  different  circumstances. 
They  would  prevent  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  im- 
perfect or  inefficient  measures.  The  advantages  which  would 
result  to  the  whole  Slate,  and  to  every  part  of  it, — to  each  and 
all  of  the  inhabitants, — from  the  establishment  of  such  a  cen- 
tral General  Board  of  Health,  composed  of  the  best  scientific 
counsel  and  the  best  practical  experience  which  the  State  can 
afford,  having  constant  access  to  the  most  enlightened  intel- 
lects, and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  the  best  practical 
men  in  the  world,  and  assisted  by  at  least  one  mind  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  object  in  view, — are  too  great  to  be  fully  seen  at 
once,  and  can  scarcely  be  over-stated  or  over-estimated. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act  They  are  to  have  the  general  direction  of  eadi 
census ;  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  sanitary  laws  of 
the  State  ;  to  examine  and  decide  upon  sanitary  qnestions,  sob- 
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mitted  to  them  by  public  authorities ;  to  adnse  the  State  as  to 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  public  buildings  and  public  insti- 
tutions ;  to  give  instructions  to  local  Boards  of  Health,  as  to 
their  powers  and  duties ;  to  suggest  local  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations ;  to  recommend  such  measures  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,  for  the  pretention  of  diseases  and  the  promotion  of 
the  public  health ;  and  to  report  their  proceedings  annually  to 
the  State. 

III.  Wb  BBCOMifEND  tkot  the  Boordj  as  far  as  practicable, 
he  composed  of  two  physicians,  one  counsellor  at  law,  one  chemr 
ist  or  natural  philosopher,  one  civil  engineer,  and  two  persons 
of  other  professions  or  occupations  ;  all  properly  qualified  for 
the  office  by  their  talents,  their  education,  their  experience,  and 
their  wisdom. 

The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Board  are  {n^scribed 
in  the  first  seven  sections  of  the  act  proposed  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  oiffanization.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  persons,  besides  the  governor  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  time  being.  And  that  the 
disadvantages  of  too  frequent  changes  may  be  avoided,  that 
successive  Boards  may  know  the  proceedings  of  their  predeces- 
sorS|  and  that  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  new  members 
maj  not  destroy  its  system  and  vitality,  it  is  provided  that 
the  members  shall  be  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  go  out  of 
office  alternately. 

The  members  should  not  be  selected  exclusively  from 
one  profession,  for  two  reasons : — 1.  Numerous  questions,  re- 
quiring a  knowledge  possessed  by  different  professions,  will 
be  presented  for  discussion  and  decision ;  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Board  should  be  able  to  bring  competent  knowledge  to 
the  investigation  of  every  subject.  And  2.  To  show  to  all 
that  the  promotion  of  public  health  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  the  medical  profession,  but  concerns  ev- 
ery profession  and  every  person.  The  idea  which  too  generally 
prevails,  that  every  thing  relating  to  health  belongs  exclusively 
to  one  profession,  operates  against  sanitary  improvement  The 
awices  of  medical  men  are  indispensable ;  but  the  services  of 
odier  pro&ssiiHiSy  and  of  every  person  in  their  respective  spheres, 
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must  be  put  in  requisition,  before  reform  can  be  complete.   The 
Board  diould  therefore  contain — 

1.  Two  physicians,  at  least,  of  scientific  attainments,  and  of 
extensile  practical  experience  in  their  profession,  thoroughly 
understanding  sanitary  science,  and  deeply  feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  wise  sanitary  measures. 

2.  One  counsellor  at  law,  who,  besides  the  general  knowledge 
of  law  and  medical  jurisprudence  which  he  could  bring  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Board,  might  especially  be  able  to  investigate 
any  legal  question  that  might  arise. 

3.  One  chemist,  or  natural  philosopher.  Many  questions 
relating  to  the  influence  of  the  elements  on  the  production  or 
pretention  of  disease,  may  require  the  special  investigation  of 
an  experienced  chemical  philosopher,  and  this  important  branch 
of  science  should  be  ably  represented  at  the  Board. 

4.  One  civil  engineer,  possessing  competent  knowledge  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  planning  and  constructing  pub* 
lie  works,  and  the  best  architectural  sanitary  arrangements  of 
public  buildings,  workshops,  and  private  dwelling-houses^  would 
be  an  exceedingly  valuable  member. 

5.  Two  other  persons,  of  acknowledged  intelligence,  good 
judgment,  and  of  practical  experience  in  the  common  business 
afiGeiirs  of  life,  and  capable  of  investigating  and  fully  under- 
standing the  principles  of  sanitary  science,  might  compose  the 
remainder. 

All  should  make  themselves  thorough  masters  of  the  objects 
of  their  appointment ;  have  sagacity  and  foresight  to  perceive 
the  bearing  and  effect  of  every  measure  proposed ;  be  eminently 
practical  men,  wise  in  deliberation,  and  judicious  in  decision. 
The  objects  of  the  Board  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  interest ;  and  it  should,  and  undoubtedly  will,  command, 
not  for  its  pecuniary  emoluments,  but  for  its  high  respectability, 
honor,  and  usefulness,  the  greatest  talent  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  services  of  those  who,  in  an  eminent  degree,  possess  the 
public  confidence.^ 

1  Dr.  Dodiatalat,  an  emineiit  member  of  tlie  Coancil  of  Hemlth  of  Paris,  in  describing  Ike 
onaliicatioos  of  officen  of  Public  Health,  sajs  >^*  It  is  generally  tboeght  in  tbe  world  that 
tie  nedkal  knowtadge  aeoaired  in  the  schools  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  become  a  nseflil 
of  Um  Couaeil  of  Health.    The  giMl«r  part  of  Medical  meo  themielvet  share  thit 
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lY.  We  aficoxMEND  that  the  Board  be  authorized  to  appoint 
some  suitable  and  competent  person  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boardf  who  should  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office^  and  be  paid 
a  proper  salary  for  his  services. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  are  defined  in  the  eighth  section 
of  the  proposed  act.  Besides  keeping  the  records  and  accounts 
of  the  Board,  he  is  to  superintend  the  taking,  and  prepare  the 
abstracts  of  each  State  census ;  to  perform  the  duties  relating  to 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  now  performed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  to  make  special  sanitary  surveys  of 
places,  when  directed ;  to  repoct  annually  an  abstract  of  the 
information  obtained ;  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
legally  imposed  upon  him;  and  to  diffuse  << throughout  the 
Commonwealth  information  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition 

•opiaioB ;  and,  oa  the  ttreogUi  of  some  precepU  which  the^  hare  collected  flrom  books  on 
Jiealth  aad  professions,  they  think  themselves  sufficiently  instracted  to  decide  on  the  instant 
the  gravest  qoestions,  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  special  studies.  A  man  may  have  ex- 
Jwiiisted  meaical  Hierature ;  he  may  be  an  excellent  practitioner  at  the  sick-bed.  a  learned 
l^ysieian,  a  clever  and  eloquent  professor ;  but  ail  thcste  acquirements,  taken  in  tnemselves, 
•re  nearly  useless  m  a  Council  like  that  of  Paris.  To  be  really  useful  in  the  Council^  it  is 
Accessary  to  have  an  extended  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  ]  to  know  with  exactness 
the  aetion  which  trades  may  have  on  the  health  of  those  who  exercise  them,  aad  the  nneh 
more  important  action  of  manufactories  of  every  species  on  men  congregated  in  towns,  on 
•aaiBalSy  and  oa  plants.  This  knowledge,  so  important,  of  the  action  of  manufactories  and 
(trades,  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  ordinary  study,  or  in  the  science  of  the  cabineL  It  is  not  to 
km  obtained  without  positive  notions  on  the  arts,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  the  processes 
|>ecnliar  to  each  trade.  It  requires  habit,  and  the  frequenting  of  the  places  of  work.  In  tbis 
fMtftknlar,  more  even  than  with  medicine,  books  are  not  a  substitute  for  practice.  Fpob 
what  has  been  said,  the  necessity  will  be  evident  to  introduce  into  the  Council  those  physi- 
cians who  have  made  health,  and  particularly  the  public  health,  a  special  study ;  and  to  Kria 
with  them  chemists,  and,  above  all,  manufacturing  chemists,  and  other  professions."— Caacf- 
$okkf9  Amtlary  jRraorl,  p.  429. 

The  Edinburgh  Keview  fur  Jan.,  18d0,  (p.  221.)  in  an  article  on  Sanitary  Reform,  holds  the 
Mlowing  language  in  relation  to  the  Boaiti  of  Health  in  England  ?— "  We  believe  that  some 
not  unnatural  jealousy  has  been  felt  by  the  medical  profession,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
BcMUtI ;  but  we  cannot  regret  the  circumstance  that  its  chief  operative  leader  is  not  a  physician. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  such  a  department  should  have  the  best  scientific  counsel  and  assist- 
ance that  the  country  can  afford,  and  the  debt  which  it  owes  to  the  recent  services  of  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  ur.  Sutherland,  and  other  physicians,  cannot  well  be  overrated  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  incUspensable  that  an  administrative  body,  coming  in  contact  with 
«oastitatioaal  richts  and  responsibilities,  should  have  another  kind  of  leaderanip.  To  balance 
the  heraiim  andoisinterestedness,  for  which  we  most  willingly  give  them  credit^  the  medical 
body  have  some  defects,  especially  in  their  jealousies  and  prejudices.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
(hem  to  eoonteaaace  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  they  have  long  seen  and  practised  j 
•ad  they  would  eertainly  not  be  so  read^  as  laymen  to  give  wav  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
(heir  own  brethren.  We  firmly  believe,  in  short,  that  t&  first  physicians  in  the  country  will 
■MM«  frankly  communicale  to  such  a  board  as  tiw  present,  their  mdividoal  convictions,  than 
to  any  convocation  of  their  professional  brethren :  and  that  tne  board  will  more  candidly  weigh 
mmd  move  cheerfully  adopt  their  views.  The  value  of  unprofessional  superintendence,  the 
saitte  class  of  persons  wno  are  to  execute  arrangements  never  beinr  entirely  the  same  as 
thoae  who  devise  them,— has  been  evinced  in  the  management  of  the  Admiralty.  Itlutt 
been  appositely  remarked,  that  Nelson  never  would  have  obtained  high  command  from  a 
board  of  old  admirals.  Nor  is  it  uninstructive  to  remember  that,  though  they  have  liberally 
responded  to  it,  the  idea  of  sanitary  reform,  on  the  scafe  which  we  are  now  considering,  did 
not  oHginaie  within  the  medieal  profession.  And,  in  truth,  the  constant  direetion  of  the  foe- 
nhies'  to  the  cure  of  actual  disease,  does  not  seen  likdy  to  leave  much  observation  to  devote 
4»  Iha  itodf  of  ill  oteraal ' 
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of  the  State  and  its  inhabitants,  to  the  end  that  the  laws  of 
health  and  life  may  be  better  understood,  the  cause  of  disease 
ascertained  and  removed,  the  length  of  human  life  extended, 
the  vital  force  and  productive  power  increased,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  physical  improvement  and  of  happiness  attained  and 
enjoyed." 

He  should  be  amply  qualified,  in  all  respects,  for  the  office  ; 
know  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  what  information  to 
obtain,  and  how  to  obtain  it.  He  should  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  science  of  public  health,  and  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  disease ;  and  be  capable  of  arranging,  analyzing, 
abstracting,  combining,  and  publishing  the  facts  that  may  be 
collected,  with  proper  deductions  and  conclusions  from  them, 
in  such  form  as  will  be  most  useful  to  science,  and  contribute 
most  to  the  improvement  of  practical  life.  To  discharge  the 
duties  of  such  an  office  in  such  a  manner  as  they  might  and 
ought  to  be  discharged,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  enough  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  any  man  who  wished  to  be  honored  and 
useful. 

y.  We  recommend  thai  a  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
he  appointed  in  every  dty  and  town,  who  shall  be  charged  with 
the  particular  exeeuHon  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  fiMiftt- 
dpal  ordinances  and  regulations,  relating  to  public  health, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  constitution,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  Boards, 
are  defined  and  prescribed  in  the  proposed  act.  They  are  each 
to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven 
persons,  besides  the  mayor  and  city  registrar  of  cities,  (or  the  city 
clerk,  where  there  is  no  city  registrar,)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
selectmen,  and  the  town  clerk,  of  towns ;  and  are  to  be  appointed 
for  the  same  number  of  years  as  there  are  members  constituting 
the  Board ;  and  to  go  out  of  office  alternately,  like  the  Gteneral 
Board  of  Health,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given.  Any  one, 
however,  being  duly  qualified,  may  be  reappointed.  These 
Boards  should  be  filled  by  men  of  similar  character  to  the 
Greneral  Board,  and  without  reference  to  any  peculiar  political 
or  religious  opinions  they  may  entertain.  One  or  more  phjrsi- 
ciaoii  adueated  in  sanitary  science,  should  be  members  of  eeck 
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Board.  Persons  of  sound  judgment  and  good  education,  of 
other  professions  or  occupations,  and  qualified  and  fitted  for 
these  peculiar  duties,  might  supply  the  remainder.  All  should 
have  the  public  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  intended  that 
they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities, 
and  the  selectmen  of  towns,  because  this  mode  would  be  more 
likely  to  secure  a  better  Board,  than  a  nomination  and  election 
in  general  town  meeting. 

The  duties  of  these  Boards  are  pointed  out  in  the  act,  and 
particularly  in  the  sixteenth  section ;  and  also  in  the  several 
recommendations  in  this  report.  They  will  be  required,  gen- 
erally, to  carry  into  execution,  within  their  own  town,  the  sani- 
tary laws  of  the  State,  and  the  orders  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  disease,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  public  health  to  the  highest  point. 

We  have  referred  (pp.  48-54)  to  the  sanitary  laws  and  customs 
of  this  State ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  again  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  may  compare  them  with  the  measures  proposed  in 
this  recommendation.  The  Revised  Statutes  (p.  208)  provide 
that— 

« Every  town,  respecting  which  no  provision  is  made,  by 
any  special  law,  for  choosing  a  Board  of  Health,  may,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  or  at  any  other  meeting  legally  warned  for  the 
purpose,  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  nine  persons ;  or  they  may  choose  one 
person  to  be  a  health  officer ;  and,  in  case  they  shall  not  choose 
any  Board  of  Health,  or  health  officer,  the  selectmen  shall  be 
the  Board  of  Health." 

Each  of  the  charters  incorporating  the  nine  cities  in  this 
State,  contain  a  provision  similar  to  the  following : — 

"  All  the  power  and  authority  now  by  law  vested  in  the 

Board  of  Health  for  the  town  of ,  or  in  the  selectmen  of 

said  town,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  city  council, 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  appointment  of  Health 
Commissioners,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  city  council 
shall  deem  expedient." 

And  the  act  of  May  2,  1849,  provides  that — 

^<  1.  All  the  powers  vested  in,  and  the  duties  prescribed  to, 
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Boards  of  Health  of  towns,  by  the  general  laws,  shall  be  vested 
in,  and  prescribed  to,  city  councils  of  cities,  in  case  no  special 
provision  to  the  contrary  is  made  in  such  laws  themselves,  or 
in  the  special  laws  applicable  to  any  particular  city. 

'<  2.  The  powers  and  duties  above  named  may  be  exercised 
and  carried  into  effect  by  city  councils,  in  any  manner  which 
they  may  prescribe,  or  through  the  agency  of  any  persons  to 
whom  they  may  delegate  the  same,  notwithstanding  a  personal 
exercise  of  the  same,  collectively  or  individually,  is  prescribed 
in  the  instance  of  towns,  as  above  referred  to.  And  city  coun- 
cils are  hereby  authorized  to  constitute  either  branch,  or  any 
conmiittee  of  their  number,  whether  joint  or  separate,  the  Board 
of  Health  for  all,  or  for  particular  purposes,  within  their  own 
cities." 

In  addition  to  these  general  provisions  of  law,  some  special 
Boards  of  Health,  as  we  have  already  shown,  have  been  incor- 
porated. Under  their  operation,  it  is  left  optional  with  each 
city  and  town  to  make  or  not  to  make  ordinances  and  regular 
tions  on  the  subject  of  public  health.  The  practice  of  differ- 
ent cities  and  towns,  in  exercising  their  powers,  has  been 
various. 

In  Boston,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  constituted  Health 
Commissioners,  and  they  appoint,  annually,  a  Committee  on 
Internal  Health,  on  Elxternal  Health,  on  Streets,  on  Drains  and 
Sewers,  on  Water,  and  on  Burial  Grounds ;  each  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  examine  into  all  complaints  and  matters 
affecting  the  public  health  in  their  respective  departments.  The 
city  council  choose,  annually,  the  following  officers : — 

1.  A  Superintendent  of  Streets^  to  have  the  general  care  of 
sweeping  and  cleansing  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  public  walks, 
squares,  &c.,  of  the  city. 

2.  A  Superintendent  of  Common  Drains  and  Sewers^  to 
superintend  the  location  and  construction  of  these  important 
aids  to  comfort  and  health. 

3.  A  Water  Boqrdj  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the 
inestimable  blessing  to  health,  which  is  now  furnished  in  all 
desirable  quantities  by  the  Boston  Water  Works. 

4  A  City  Physician^  <<  to  examine  into  all  nuisances,  sources 
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of  filth,  and  causes  of  skknesi,  which  may  be  on  board  of  any 
vessel  at  any  wharf  within  the  harbor  of  Bostoni  or  in  any  ar- 
ticle which  may  have  been  landed  from  any  vessel  on  any 
wharf  or  other  place^  and,  under  direction  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  removed  and  destroyed ;" — 
*^  to  vaccinate  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  his  ofice  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  give  certificates  of  vaccination,  without  charge ;" 
— "  to  attend  upon  all  cases  of  disease  in  the  jail,"  and  "  within 
the  city,  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  Health  Com- 
missioners, or  overseers  of  the  poor." 

6.  A  Part  Physician,  to  be  the  physician  of  the  city  estab- 
lishments at  Deer  Island,  and  to  superintend  the  quarantine  of 
all  vessels  and  passengers  which  arrive  in  the  harbor  of  Boston. 

6.  Five  Consulting  Physicians,  ''  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  any 
contagious,  infectious,  or  other  dangerous  disease,  occurring  in 
the  city  or  neighborhood,  to  give  the  mayor,  or  either  branch 
of  the  city  council,  all  such  professional  advice  and  information 
as  they  may  request,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  said 
disease,  and  at  all  convenient  times  to  aid  and  assist  with  their 
counsel  and  advice  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants." 

7.  A  City  Registrar,  to  record  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
and  to  superintend  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

8.  A  City  Marshal,  to  act  as  health  officer ;  <'  from  time  to 
time  to  pass  through  the  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  of  the  city, 
to  observe  nuisances,  to  receive  complaints  from  the  inhabi- 
tants," 6oc. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  independent  of  the  others. 
The  superintendent  of  streets  collects  the  street  dirt  and  house 
dirt,  deposits  it  in  an  outer  limit  of  the  city,  and  sells  it  as 
wanted.  He  also  collects  the  house  ofiied,  and  delivers  it  at 
a  given  place  within  the  city,  to  contractors,  who  remove  it 
without  the  city,  and  who  paid  $8,000  for  it  in  1849.  The 
night  soil  is  removed  under  the  direction  of  the  city  mandial ; 
the  householders  paying  $3.00  per  load  for  its  removal  in  sum- 
mer, and  $1.60  in  winter. 
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The  annual  net  expenses  of  all  the  health  departments  have 
been  as  followsi  for  the  years  ending  May  1 : — 

For  Iol847.  In  1848.  In  1849.  In  180a 

Sewen^e  ind  Dminage,   $16,705  68    $lSJSaii  14    |2S,879  56    «37;K6  11 
IntenMl  Health,  53,014  44      67,273  04      68,793  16      88,441  71 

ExIenHl  Healdi,  805  84        1,339  33       1,191  95       3,531  51 

Total,  170,525  96    «87,144  51    $95,786  €7  $129,341  33 

The  extra  expense  of  $28,245  87  for  the  Cholera  Hospital, 
and  other  precautionary  measures  on  account  of  the  cholera,  in 
1849,  are  included  in  the  amount  under  1860. 

In  Salem,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  and  most  of  the  cities,  the 
superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health  is 
placed  under  the  city  marshals,  as  health  officers,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  mayors  and  aldermen.  No  Boards  of  Health  or 
health  committees  are  appointed,  and  no  separate  accounts  are 
kept  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

The  towns  of  Marblehead  and  Plymouth  have  Boards  of  Health 
under  their  special  acts,  though  often  inactive.  Springfield,  Dan- 
vers,  and  some  other  towns,  have  had  health  committees  far 
several  years.  Danveis  has  published  some  valuable  reports  of 
their  committees.  But,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  few 
towns  have  chosen  Boards  of  Health,  or  health  committees, 
nor  have  the  selectmen  often  acted  in  that  capacity.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  cities  and  towns,  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  on  the  subject.  Much  good  has  resulted  in  Boston  and 
some  other  places,  from  their  health  regulations,  but  not  so 
much  as  might  and  ought  to  have  been  effected.  The  whole 
{dan,  where  any  plan  exists,  for  the  sanitary  police  of  the 
State,  is  essentially  defective.  The  sanitary  laws  are  inefficient 
and  inoperative.  They  allow  something,  but  require  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  consequently  little  or  nothing  is  done. 
Health,  if  attended  to  at  all,  is  considered  merely  a  secondary, 
incidental  matter,  and  not,  as  it  should  be,  a  leading,  essential 
matter.  In  some  towns,  when  Boards  of  Health  or  health 
committees  have  been  chosen,  it  has  been  done  in  open  town 
meeting,  by  nominations  at  large,  like  fence-viewers,  or  other 
unimportant  town  officers.    Sueh  a  practice  is  not  likely  to 
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secure  competent  men.  And  in  places  where  more  considera- 
tion is  given,  persons  holding  office  for  one  year  only  are  often 
appointed,  who,  though  worthy  in  other  respects,  cannot,  from 
their  education  and  position,  be  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  act 
intelligently  on  these  great  matters. 

Even  in  Boston,  where  so  much  has  been  done,  and  well 
done,  far  more  might  be  accomplished,  at  the  same  expense,  by 
the  plan  which  we  propose,  than  by  the  existing  regulations. 
This  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  space  were  allowed  for  dis- 
cussion and  illustration. 

A  permanent  Board  of  Health,  having  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  all  sanitary  matters,  constituted  as  it  might  and 
should  be,  would  supersede  the  consulting  physicians,  relieve 
the  over-burdened  aldermen  of  some  of  their  onerous  labors, 
and  manage  every  department  with  more  uniformity,  wisdom, 
economy,  and  efficiency.  The  city  registrar  and  mayor  would  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board.  Through  the  former  they  would 
have  access  to  the  records  of  every  death  which  takes  place, 
and  thus  be  made  acquainted,  at  all  times,  with  the  prevailing 
diseases,  and  the  public  health  ;  and  through  the  latter  a  con- 
stant intercourse  might  be  kept  up  between  the  Board  and  the 
city  government.  The  annual  reports,  which  such  a  Board 
would  be  required  to  make,  might  be  made  of  far  more  interest 
and  usefulness  than  any  now  distributed.  They  would  be 
annual  sanitary  surveys  of  the  city,  affording  suggestions  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
citizens. 

And  what  might  be  done  on  a  large  scale  in  Boston,  might 
be  done  on  a  smaller  one  in  all  the  towns  in  the  State. 

YI.  We  recommend  that  each  local  Board  of  Health  appoint 
a  Secretary ;  and  also,  if  occasion  require,  a  Surveyor  and 
Health  Officer. 

The  12th  section  of  the  proposed  act  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  13th,  14th  and  16th  sections  prescribe  the 
duties,  of  the  officers  of  Boards  of  Health.  Every  Board  should 
have  a  secretary,  to  keep  its  records,  books  and  papers,  and 
perform  such  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  such  an  office.  A 
surveyor  or  engineer  would  also  be  useful,  especially  in  cities 
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and  populous  villages,  to  examine  into  all  questions  which  may 
require  the  investigation  of  such  an  officer,  as  prescribed  by  the 
act,  or  for  the  office  of  engineer  of  the  General  Board,  page  113. 
In  many  of  the  small  country  towns  this  officer  might  be  dis* 
pensed  with,  though  in  all  he  would  be  useful.  Each  Board 
should  have  an  Officer  of  Health,  who  should,  where  practica- 
ble, be  an  intelligent  physician,  well  educated,  and  especially 
acquainted  with  sanitary  science,  having  no  peculiar  theory  to 
build  up  or  support,  as  regards  different  modes  of  practice  for 
the  cure  of  disease,  but  conscientiously  desirous  of  doing  all 
within  his  power  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  health  within  his  jurisdiction,  by  carrying  into  execution  all 
proper  local  regulations,  and  those  of  the  general  Board  of 
Health.  Some  towns  may  not  be  able  to  select  such  an  one, 
and  in  such  cases,*  persons  of  other  professions  or  occupations 
maybe  substituted.  All  officers  of  local  Boards  of  Health 
should  possess,  in  as  great  degree  as  possible,  the  qualifications 
already  stated  as  proper  to  be  possessed  by  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  general  Board  of  Health.  (P^e  113.)  From  an 
examination  of  the  sections  of  the  proposed  act  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  of  the  various  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions of  this  report,  officers  of  local  Boards  of  Health  will  be 
able  to  leam  their  duties,  without  a  recapitulation  in  this  place. 

The  3d  and  4th  sections  of  the  health  laws  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  authorize  Boards  of  Health  to  ''  appoint  a  physician 
to  the  board,"  and  to  "  establish  the  salary  or  other  compen- 
sation of  such  physician,  and  shall  regulate  all  fees  and  charges 
of  every  person,  appointed  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the 
health  laws  and  of  their  own  regulations."  This  is  a  power 
greater  than  is  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  new  act. 

TIL  Wx  BBCOMMSND  that  local  Boards  of  Health  endeavor 
to  ascertain^  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible,  the  drcun^' 
stances  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  of  the  inhabitants  under  their 
jurisdictions;  and  that  they  issue  such  local  sanitary  orders  and 
make  such  regulations  as  are  best  adapted  to  these  circumstances. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  proposed  act,  authorises  local 
Boards  of  Health  to  issue  orders  and  make  rules  and  regulations 
lor  nineteen  purposes.    This  authority,  however,  is  to  be  exer- 

16» 
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cised  only  in  certain  contingencies,  of  which  they  are  to  be 
judges.  If,  in  their  opinion,  the  public  health  suffers;  or  if 
it  i^ould  be  promoted  by  making  such  regulations,  in  regard  to 
either  particular,  they  are  bound  to  make  them  ;  if  otherwise, 
they  may  omit  doing  it.  No  regulations  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  however,  can  in  any  case  be 
made.  Any  regulation  may  be  modified  or  annulled,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  Discretion  and  wisdom,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  will  be  required  in  carrying  this  provision  into 
effect.  The  powers  conferred  are  not  greater  than  those  now 
possessed  under  the  Revised  Statutes,  nor  in  some  respects  are 
they  so  great  and  summary.  The  proposed  act  limits,  de- 
fines, and  restrains  existing  powers,  though  it  allows  them  to 
be  extended  to  some  other  matters  not  now  specially  provided 
for,  which  seem  to  us  properly  to  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  local  Boards  of  Health. 

In  the  appendix,  we  have  given  several  regulations  for  local 
Boards  of  Health,  extracted  from  many  existing  codes  in  our 
possession ;  and  from  them  may  be  formed  and  arranged,  by 
modification,  alteration,  abridgement,  and  extension,  a  system 
adapted  to  different  localities. 

YIIL  We  recommend  that  local  Boards  of  Health  endeavor 
to  carry  into  effect  all  their  orders  and  regulaiions  in  a  concilr 
iatory  manner  ;  and  that  they  resort  to  compulsory  process  only 
when  the  public  good  requires  it. 

In  carrying  any  public  measure  into  effect  the  favorable 
opinion  and  cooperation  of  the  people  is  desirable.  It  can  thus 
be  accomplished  more  easily  and  more  thoroughly.  Boards  of 
Health  should  diffuse  information  concerning  their  regulations, 
and  the  measures  they  propose  for  execution;  and  public 
opinion  should  be  educated  and  properly  influenced  in  their 
favor.  It  would  be  unwise,  in  most  cases,  to  enforce  any  reg- 
ulation or  measure  against  the  general  and  deliberate  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  after  such  a  regulation  has  been  fully  and 
fairly  laid  before  them  and  comprehended.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  opinions  are  given  from  interested  motives, 
or  from  local  or  party  prejudices,  which  are  not  the  deliberate, 
(Unbiassed  sentiments  of  the  people  generally.     Such  opinions 
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should  not  be  received  as  guides  of  public  action.  Caution 
and  careful  examination  should  be  used  before  executing  any 
measure  not  generally  sanctioned. 

Under  the  operation  of  sections  19  to  24,  of  the  21st  chapter 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  sheriff  can,  if  he  chooses,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  those  interested,  apjnropriate  any  person's 
house  and  any  one's  provisions  and  personal  services,  for  the  use 
of  the  sick.  This  summary  power  has  existed  in  this  Com- 
monwealth  for  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  but,  notwithstanding 
its  antiquity,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  modify  it  in  some  degree, 
as  in  the  21st  section  of  the  proposed  act.  Cases  may  occur, 
however,  where,  in  a  house  or  a  locality,  a  nuisance  or  a  disease 
may  exist,  which  is  directly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  which  the  owner  or  occupant,  even  after 
persuasion  and  remonstrance,  refuses  to  remove  or  abate.  In 
such  cases  it  becomes  the  dtUy  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  inter- 
fere. Public  safety  requires  it — ^human  life  demands  it.  And 
for  such  cases  the  authority  of  this  section  is  very  properly 
given. 

IX.  We  mscoMMSND  thai  an  appropriation  be  made  annually 
bff  the  State,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  general 
Board  of  Health  ;  and  by  each  dty  and  town  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  each  local  Board  of  Health. 

We  have  said  that  a  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  is  an  important  requisite  in  the 
discharge  of  any  duty ;  and  in  none  is  it  more  important  than 
in  matters  relating  to  health.  The  principles  on  which  the 
scieftce  of  public  health  is  founded,  the  different  modes  by 
which  those  principles  have  beeta  applied,  and  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  carried  forward,  are 
from  time  to  time  published,  and  are  accessible  to  the  public. 
And  as  a  means  of  enlightened  action  and  judicious  economy, 
an  appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  State,  and  by  each 
city  and  town,  of  such  a  sum  as  circumstances  may  render  ex* 
pedient,  for  the  purchase  of  the  most  useful  and  important  of 
these  publications  for  the  use  of  the  several  Boards  of  Health. 
They  would  aid  in  the  adoption,  application  and  administration 
ci  difBarent  measures,  in  different  localities ;  and  thus  enable  us. 
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to  avoid  the  useless  and  expensive  mistakes  made  by  others, 
and  to  which  we  may  be  liable.  The  expediency  of  this 
measure  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  The  Board  of 
Health  of  Philaaelphia  is  the  only  one  in  this  country,  to  our 
knowledge,  which  has  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Sanitary 
library.  Their  excellent  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by 
others.  Section  eleven  of  the  act  provides  for  this  matter.  In 
the  appendix  we  have  given  a  list  of  several  works  that  have 
come  under  our  own  immediate  examination,  and  which  we 
have  found  to  be  valuable  for  such  an  object. 

X.  Wfi  RECOMMEND  that  coch  heal  Board  of  Health  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  written  report  annually  to  the  town^  concern- 
ing its  sanitary  condition  during  the  next  preceding  year; 
and  to  transmit  a  written  or  printed  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health, 

The  cause  of  education  is  not  of  greater  importance  than  the 
cause  of  public  health ;  and  what  has  been  done  for  the  former 
may  very  properly  be  done  for  the  latter.  It  is  now  twenty 
years  since  one  of  this  Commission,  being  then  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Concord,  prepared  and 
published  a  new  code  of  school  regulations  for  that  town. 
Among  other  matters  it  was  provided  that  bound  blank  books 
for  school  registers  for  each  school  district,  prepared  under  such 
form  as  he  prescribed,  should  be  furnished  by  the  general  school 
conmiittee  to  the  several  teachers  at  the  conunencement,  and 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  successive  school  terms ;  and  that 
the  committee  should  make  written  reports  to  the  town  at  the 
annual  meeting,  concerning  the  schools,  under  their  superin- 
tendence, during  the  next  preceding  year.  The  first  written 
report  was  prepared,  presented,  and  published  by  him  in  1831. 
This  regulation  was  original  with  him  ;  and  as  far  as  his  knowl- 
edge extends,  this  was  the  first  annual  school  report  of  that  de- 
scriptUm  ever  presented  in  a  public  town  meeting  in  Massachu* 
sMs.  Subsequently  this  regulation  was  introduced  into  Cam- 
bridge, Northborough  and  other  places ;  and  it  operated  so  well 
that,  at  his  suggestion,  while  a  member  of  the  legislature,  the 
law  of  April  13th,  1838,  relating  to  this  subject,  was  matured 
and  passed.    And  it  may  with  perfect  truth  be  said  that  no  one 
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measure,  aside  from  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  done  so  much  good. 

What  has  done  so  much  for  education  may  do  as  much  for 
public  health.  The  annual  school  reports  hare  made  education 
a  subject  of  abiding  interest  among  the  people,  prevented  igno- 
rance and  saved  the  intellectual  character  of  the  State.  The 
sanitary  reports  would  bring  matters  of  no  less  importance  be- 
fore the  people  of  every  town;  make  public  and  personal 
health  a  subject  of  no  less  abiding  interest ;  and  thus  tend  to 
prevent  disease  and  physical  suffering,  and  save  life.  They 
would  be  annual  lessons  on  sanitary  science,  localized  and  re- 
duced to  practice  in  the  known  experience  or  observation  of 
the  citizens. 

The  materials  for  the  composition  of  these  reports  will  of 
course  vary  in  different  places  and  in  different  years.  Concern- 
ing large  towns  and  epidemic  seasons,  more  may,  with  propriety, 
be  said  than  concerning  small  towns  and  healthy  seasons.  But 
to  the  Boards  of  Health  of  every  town,  in  every  year,  a  sufficient 
number  of  topics  will  be  suggested  for  a  report,  which  might  be 
so  drawn  as  to  be  made  interesting  and  valuable.  The  births, 
marriages  and  deaths ;  the  different  diseases  and  causes  of  the 
deaths,  and  the  external  circumstances  under  which  they  oe* 
curred  ;  the  amount  and  kind  of  sickness  suffered  among  dif- 
ferent occupations,  and  in  the  public  schools ;  a  description  of 
localities  where  diseases  have  been  most  prevalent ;  fbcts  which 
develop  the  causes  of  disease ;  means  suggested  for  their  jnre- 
vention;  and  the  various  subjects  mentioned  in  this  report| 
and  especially  in  the  circular  in  the  appendix,  relating  to  a  san- 
itary survey,  or  developed  in  the  practical  discharge  of  duties, 
will  furnish  to  Boards  of  Health  ample  materials  and  fisusts  for 
discussion.  We  have  inserted  in  the  appendix  reports  which 
might  have  been  made  in  two  towns  for  the  last  year,  to  illus- 
trate our  ideas  of  what  such  reports  might  contain. 

A  copy  of  the  reports  from  every  town  in  the  State  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  furnish  materials 
for  their  annual  reports.  In  this  way  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
State  would  be  made  and  published  every  year,  imparting  infor- 
mation of  the  utmost  importance. 
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XI.  We  RBComiKNo  t?uU  the  sanitary  and  other  reports  and 
statements  of  the  affairs  of  cities  and  towns  which  may  be  printed 
should  be  in  octavo  fonUj  on  paper  and  page  of  uniform  size^ 
{similar  to  the  pubUc  documents  of  the  State,)  and  designed  to  be 
bound  together,  as  the  Annual  Reports  or  the  Town  ;  and 
that  Jive  copies  be  preserved  by  the  Board  of  Health,  one  copy 
be  furnished  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  one  to  the  State 
Library,  and  that  others  be  given  to  Boards  of  Health  else- 
where in  exchange  for  their  publications. 

The  system  of  exchanges  of  public  documents  and  works, 
was  introduced  into  this  State,  by  a  member  of  this  commission, 
by  a  resolution  which  passed  the  Legislature,  April  23,  1838. 
This  was  some  years  before  Mr.  Yattemare  was  known  in  this 
country  as  its  promoter.  Though  much  less  has  been  accom- 
plished in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  resolve,  than 
might  have  been  done,  yet  considerable  benefit  has  already  re- 
sulted from  the  measure.  A  uniform  collection  of  all  the  printed 
documents  of  a  city  or  town,  bound  and  preserved ;  and  in  ad- 
dition a  collection  of  similar  works  of  other  towns  and  public 
bodies,  would  constitute  an  exceedingly  valuable  fund  of  the 
recorded  experience  of  the  age  ;  and  could  not  fail  of  being  of 
great  use  to  all  interested.  We  have  accordingly  provided  for 
it  in  section  eleven. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  requires  reports  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  and  city  institutions,  to  be  made  an- 
nually in  January  ;  and  these  reports  are  published  together,  in 
a  volume,,  forming  an  exceedingly  valuable  depository  of 
official  papers,  showing  the  history  and  progress  of  the  city. 
A  similar  practice,  embracing  a  part  only  of  the  city  institu- 
tions, prevails  in  Salem,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  and  in  some  other 
places,  in  our  own  State.  It  should  be  generally  adopted  by 
all  municipal  corporations,  any  of  whose  documents  are  printed. 

XII.  We  REcoiocEND  that  the  successive  enumerations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  StcUe  be  so  made,  abstrcu^ed,  and  published, 
that  the  most  useful  and  desirable  information  concerning  the 
population  may  be  ascertained. 

Several  important  purposes  are  attained  in  an  accurate  enu- 
meration or  census  of  the  inhabitants.    The  constitution  of  the 
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United  States  and  of  this  State  both  require  such  enumerations 
to  be  made,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  niimber  of  representatives 
to  the  national  and  state  legislatures  shall  be  determined.  This 
is  a  political  purpose.  The  character  of  man,  as  a  social  being, 
is  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  his  existence,  and  varies  as 
these  circumstances  vary  in  their  development  in  different 
places  and  at  different  periods ;  and  it  is  desirable  for  a  social 
and  sdeniific  purpose  that  such  characteristics  may  be  ascer- 
tained as  will  exhibit  these  varieties  or  differences.  An  exact 
knowledge^  too^  of  the  Kving  inhabitants  in  a  given  locality ,  is 
the  first  J  and  an  essential  element,  for  estimating  their  sanitary 
condition.     This  is  the  third  most  important  purpose. 

It  should  be  the  main  design  of  every  census,  taken  for  a 
scientific  or  sanitary  purpose,  to  ascertain  some  positive  facts, 
concerning  the  then  existing  persons  enumerated,  which  may 
be  compared  with  other  similar  facts,  as  a  common  standard,  or 
together,  to  show  the  characteristics  of  different  populations. 
Two  censuses,  one  containing  a  class  of  facts  as  to  ages  or 
other  circumstances,  and  another,  a  different  class,  cannot  be 
so  compared  together,  and  hence  are  nearly  useless.  The  value 
of  the  six  different  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  much  greater  than  they  are,  if 
all  of  them,  both  of  the  free  and  slave  population,  had  been 
made  and  abstracted  upon  a  well  digested  and  the  same  uni- 
form plan.  As  they  are,  they  contain  but  a  few  classes  of  facts 
which  admit  of  comparison  with  each  other.  It  is  well  to 
consider,  before  taking  a  census,  what  facts  or  characteristics  are 
most  desirable  and  important ;  and,  when  determined  upon,  the 
same  facts  should  be  obtained  in  every  subsequent  census. 

To  fulfil  all  the  political  requirements  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  State,  an  enumeration  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  inhabitants,  merely,  without  any  particu- 
lars except  a  statement  of  the  free  and  slave  population  sepa- 
rately, and  "  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,"  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. But  the  scientific  and  sanitary  inquirers  are  not  satis- 
fied with  such  an  enimieration.  They  desire  to  know  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  numbers  of  the  people.  They  know 
that  the  social  character  and  elevation,  and  the  sanitary  welfare 
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of  the  popalation,  depend  upon  various  other  characteristics, 
not  possessed  by  all  populations  alike,  or  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  that  these  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  number  alone. 

What  then  are  the  characteristics  of  a  population,  which  it 
is  desirable  and  important  should  be  known,  and  which  admit 
of  positive  ascertainment?  In  our  judgment,  the  following 
classes  of  facts  are  desirable  in  every  census  :^ — 

1.  Color  and  Freedom.  Three  classes  of  persons  exist  in  this 
country, — the  whites,  the  colored,  and  the  Indians ;  and  of  the 
colored  there  are  two  sub-classes — ^the  free  and  the  slave.  The 
political  rights,  possessed  by  each  of  these  classes,  differ  in  dif- 
ferent states ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  not  all 
affected  alike  by  the  same  sanitary  influences.  The  numbers 
possessing  each  of  these  characteristics  should  therefore  be  as- 
certained both  for  political  and  sanitary  purposes. 

2.  Sex  is  another  characteristic  universally  acknowledged  as 
important,  and  the  numbers  of  each  should  be  carefully  ob- 
tained. 

3.  The  Ages  of  the  population  are  characteristics,  interesting 
and  important  in  many  respects,  and  indispensably  necessary  in 
all  sanitary  inquiries.  Without  them  a  census  is  comparatively 
useless.  They  should  be  ascertained  by  the  enumerator  with 
as  much  exactness  as  possible ;  and  afterwards  so  abstracted 
that  uniform  comparisons  may  be  made  between  the  populations 
of  the  same  ages  living  in  different  places,  at  different  periods, 
and  under  different  circumstances ;  and  with  the  dead. 

4.  The  Domestic  Condition^  or  the  number  of  unmarried, 
married,  and  widowed,  is  an  interesting  characteristic,  which 


1  Tk«  pnrpofas  of  this  report  will  not  admU  of  so  fall  an  explanaUon  and  illostration  of 
Uiete  several  classes  of  facts,  nor  of  the  plan  of  obtaining  tbem  and  of  making  the  abstracts 
for  poblication,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  them  clearly  understood.  Those  fdio  desire 
Airtner  information  on  the  subject^are  referred  to  a  ReM>rt  on  the  Stale  Census  of  Massa- 
ehosells,  (House  document  No.  127,  for  1849);  to  the  Instructions  issued  for  taking  the 
seventh  census  of  the  United  States  :  to  the  Report  on  the  Census  and  Statistics  of  Boston 
Ibr  1845 ;  to  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  on  the  Best  Mode 
of  takmr  the  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1841,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  72,  for  April,  1840  j  to  the 
dtfee  volumes  of  Abstracts  of  that  Census,  published  under  the  titles  of  the  Ennmeratioa  Ab- 
■tract.  Occupation  Abstract,  and  Age  Abstract ;  to  the  admirable  but  voluminous  Report  of 
IIm  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1841 ;  to  the  series  of  Reports  of  the 
Registrar  General  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  Elngland,  and  especially  to  the  •ApP*'*' 
dices  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  and  to  the  "  Kecensement  G^^ral"^-the  General  CnifBS 
of  Belgium  for  1846y— a  won  admirably  executed,  under  the  Central  Statistical  Commis- 
lion,  of  which  M.  Quetelet  b  President.  HTbese  works  contain  the  results  of  the  more  re- 
cent experience,  and  should  be  carofolly  studied  by  all  who  may  have  the  superintendeace 
oftbeemtMOM, 
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has  been  ascertained  in  the  censuses  made  by  nearly  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  and  should  be  known  for  its  important 
social  and  sanitary  influence. 

6.  The  Occupations  of  the  peojde  have  an  influence  upon 
their  character  and  health.  The  facts  should  be  obtained,  at 
least,  in  relation  to  all  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  en^ 
gaged  in  the  principal  professions  and  occupations. 

6.  The  Place  of  Birth  should  be  known,  so  far  as  to  specify 
separately  those  bom  in  the  town  or  city  where  they  residsi 
{to  show  the  sanitary  influence  of  locality)  those  bom  in  the 
different  States  of  the  United  States,  and  those  bom  without 
the  United  States. 

7.  EdueatUm  has  an  influence  upon  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people ;  and  some  facts  regarding  it  should  be  known 
concerning  all  persons  over  20  years  of  age.  An  answer  to  the 
question,  "Can  you  read  and  write?" — ^will  afford  a  simple 
and  definite  fact,  and  may  be  obtained  concerning  every  person. 

8.  House  Accommodation  is  quite  important.  The  number 
of  persons  to  a  family,  and  the  number  of  families  and  persons 
to  a  house,  and  the  extent  of  their  accommodations,  should  be 
known.  Life  and  health  are  often  affected  by  over-crowded 
dwellings. 

9.  Means  of  Subsistence  and  Comfort  also  have  an  influence 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  people.  A  simple  but  definite, 
certain  and  important  fact,  as  to  this  characteristic,  might  be 
determined  by  the  nimiber  of  "  owners  of  real  estate,"  (not  "  the 
value  of  real  estate  owned,"  which  is  indefinite  and  uncertain 
as  applied  to  individual  inquiry. )  A  comparison  of  the  propor- 
tion of  this  number  or  class  of  persons  with  the  whole  popula- 
ti<m  of  different  places  and  at  different  periods,  would  exhibit 
interesting  results. 

10.  HeaUh.  Useful  information  concerning  four  special 
diseases, — blindness,  deafness,  insanity  and  idiocy, — has  been 
ascertained  in  the  last  two  censuses.  The  number  of  persons 
thus  aflUcted,  as  well  as  the  nimiber  of  paupers  and  criminals, 
ihoold  be  known« 

Two  plans  have  been  devised  for  obtaining  the  facts  in  ai 
census. 

1T» 
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1.  By  abstract  inquiry;  and  by  the  use  of  a  blank  tabular 
fonn  of  a  schedule,  containing  headings,  under  which  are  to  be 
entered  the  different  classes  of  facts,  and  in  such  form,  as  they 
are  intended  to  appear  in  the  final  printed  abstract.  They  are 
elicited  by  the  inquiry, — ^How  many  are  in  this  class,  and  in 
this,  and  so  on,  naming  each  class.  It  is  obvious  that  even  by  this 
plan,  if  accuracy  is  intended^  the  characteristics  of  every  person 
and  of  every  elementary  fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  all  the  particu- 
lars required  by  the  schedule,  must  first  be  obtained  separately ; 
and  afterwards,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  be  analyzed, 
abstracted  and  combined,  and  entered  under  the  respective 
heads  to  which  they  belong.  By  this  complication  of  the  mat- 
ter errors  are  likely  to  occur,  and  cannot  easily  be  avoided. 
This  {dan  may  answer  for  guesses,  or  estimates,  but  affords  no 
check  against  over-estimates  or  imperfections,  nor  is  it  any  test 
of  accuracy  ;  and  besides,  such  a  plan  admits  of  no  other  com- 
binatioh  or  abstract  of  the  facts  than  the  one  pointed  out  in  the 
schedule. 

2.  By  individtuil  or  elementary  inquiry;  and  by  the  use  of 
a  blank  schedule,  in  which  the  name  of  every  person  enume- 
rated is  to  be  entered  ;  and  opposite  the  name,  under  separate 
headings,  such  facts,  descriptive  or  characteristic  of  each,  as  are 
designed  to  be  ascertained.  These  may  be  more  or  less  ex- 
tended at  pleasure.  By  this  plan,  the  single  object  of  obtain- 
ing the  elementary  facts  of  the  census,  in  the  most  simple,  cor- 
rect and  positive  manner,  without  complicating  the  labor  at 
the  time  with  any  combination  or  abstract,  is  all  that  is  at- 
tempted by  the  enumerator.  The  abstracts  for  publication 
are  made  in  a  different  form  by  another  agency.  It  is  obvious 
that  by  this  plan  errors  will  be  much  less  likely  to  occur,  and 
may  be  more  easily  corrected  at  the  time  if  they  should  happen, 
than  by  the  plan  of  abstract  inquiry.  Taking  the  name  of 
every  person  will  be  a  guarantee  that  no  more  will  be  returned 
than  actually  exist.  And  the  same  facts  may  be  accurately  ob- 
tained, more  easily,  rapidly,  and  economically.  And  besides, 
the  facts  thus  obtained  may  be  abstracted  and  combined  in 
very  many  different  ways,  to  show  a  much  greater  variety  of 
interesting  and  important  results. 
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The  first  is  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  in  the  cenmseB  of  the 
United  States.  The  second,  hoTerer,  is  dot  regarded  by  all 
correct  statists,  who  have  carefully  examined  the  two  plans,  as 
very  much  the  best,  and  as  the  only  one  which  will  ensure  ac- 
curacy. It  waa  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  censtu 
of  Boston,  in  1845 ;  and,  since  then,  thai  example  has  been 
commended  and  followed  by  other  cities.  A  modification  of 
the  plan,  designed  for  general  application,  was  prepared,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Census  Board  at  Washington,  and  has 
been  adopted,  though  not  without  some  deviations,  for  the  sev- 
enth census  of  the  United  States,  to  be  taken  this  year.* 

Tlie  schedule  recommended,  relating  to  the  free  inhabitants, 
contained  the  following  headings : — 
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These  schedules  are  designed  to  contain  complete  Regiaten 
of  the  Population.  Three  seta,  or  copies,  are  to  he  made  ;  one 
of  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  court  of  the 
county,  and  one  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state,  to 
which  they  relate ;  and  the  other  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  at  Washington.  Under  his  superintend- 
ence, or  that  of  some  person  whom  he  shall  appoint,  these 

>Th«  a«ln  Pf  iIm  MhrUaih«i]dbalo  abtdnMnw 
UriMiei  of  &  popnlaiim,  al  the  Unc  of  lb«  mtuaawtoi 
jmt"  ii  >  UitoTietl  iDqBin,  ud  Ibe  "vmbit  of  rMl  « 
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schedules  are  to  be  arranged.  They  are  not  to  be  publiahed, 
nor  are  they  to  be  considered  as  models  for  publication ;  but 
they  are  to  serve  the  simple  puipose  of  containing  a  compre- 
hensive mass  of  useful  elementary  facts  concerning  the  people. 
These  facts  are  to  be  classified,  abstracted,  and  published,  in 
such  form,  to  such  extent,  and  with  such  deductions,  as  shall 
be  deemed  useful  and  proper.  An  excellent  plan  for  the  ab- 
stracts, as  to  the  ages,  for  general  or  sanitary  purposes,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  example,  (p.  34,)  taken  from  the  English  census. 
The  ages  of  the  population  of  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  every  town  in  this  State,  should  be  abstracted 
in  this  way.  Every  census  should  be  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  intelligent,  competent  persons,  familiar  with  statis- 
tical science,  and  especially  with  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  human  life, — its  refNToduction,  its  continuance,  and  its  ex- 
tinction. The  value  of  the  results  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  intelligence  applied  to  their  production.  The 
plan  we  recommend  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Like  others,  it  must  have  intelligence  to  carry  it  into  success- 
ful execution ;  but,  if  so  executed,  it  will  secure  a  far  more 
complete  and  perfect  census  than  any  hitherto  taken.  A 
competent  central  commission,  at  Washington,  with  power  to 
appoint  subordinate  commissions  in  each  state,  has  heretofore 
been  recommended  for  the  national  ceusus.  For  our  State 
enumerations,  we  have  proposed  that  they  shall  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  The  plan  above 
recommended  might  be  fully  carried  out  by  them,  and  as  com- 
jdete  and  as  accurate  a  State  census  as  can  be  desired,  might 
thus  be  obtained.  The  same  agency  that  abstracts  and  pub- 
lishes information  concerning  the  dead,  should  make  and  pub- 
lish information  concerning  the  living.  The  abstracts  should 
tbe  made  on  a  uniform  plan,  so  as  to  be  easily  compared  to- 
rgether. 

Every  local  Board  of  Health  should  have,  for  their  own  use, 
a  manuscript  Register  of  the  Population  of  their  own  city  or 
town,  as  proposed,  with  an  index  for  reference  to  each  family. 
It  would  be  of  great  service  in  the  various  sanitary  matters 
-which  might  come  before  them. 
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Enumerations  of  parts  of  the  population,  for  a  special  pm^ 
pose,  are  often  made.  The  number  of  children  between  cer- 
tain ages  is  required  to  be  known  every  year,  as  a  basis  for  the 
division  of  the  income  of  school  funds,  in  different  states.  In 
a  letter  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  Registration 
Report,  the  writer  said : — '^  The  educatUnuU  age^  as  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  is  4  to  16.  It  seems  to  me,  how^ 
ever,  that  this  specific  classification  is  injudicious,  and  that  6  to 
16  would  be  better.  The  latter  points  or  ages  are  univer- 
sally adopted  by  nations,  as  important  in  the  divisions  of  the 
population,  and  in  the  statistics  of  the  dead;  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  the  educational  age  should  be  within 
these  points.  It  would  be  less  labor  to  make  the  enumeration ; 
and,  from  examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  appean 
that  the  ages  of  children  attending  school  more  nearly  corre- 
spond to  them.  Comparisons  could  be  more  readily  made  wiA 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  population.  I  agree  in  opinion 
with  a  recent  eminent  writer,  in  thinking,  in  its  application  to 
schools,  that  '  hereafter  16  will  be  the  age  at  which,  in  any 
census,  it  will  be  considered  that,  in  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, occupation  begins,  and  education  ends.'  "  In  1849,  this 
hint  was  matured  into  a  law ;  and  6  to  16  is  now  the  legal  ESdor 
cational  Age  in  Massachusetts. 

XIIL  Wk  RECOifMEND  that  the  ConsiituHon  of  the  State  be 
so  altered^  that  the  State  Census  shall  be  taken  in  1866,  andai 
the  end  of  every  subsequent  period  of  ten  years. 

The  constitution  of  this  State,  as  amended  in  1839,  [Chap. 
I,  Sect.  2,  Art.  1,  and  Sect.  3,  Art.  2,]  provides  that  ''a  cenms 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  city  and  town,  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  shall  be  taken  and  returned  into  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  JunOi 
of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  and  of  every 
tenth  year  thereafter,  which  census  shall  determine  the  appor- 
tionment of  senators  and  representatives  for  the  term  of  ten 
years."* 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  originally  {nrovided 
[Art  I|  Sect.  11,]  that  '<  the  actual  enumeration  [of  the  inhab- 
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itants]  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  period  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  number  of  representatives  which  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  Congress.  And  by  the  act  of 
March  1,  1790,  the  first  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  was  made  that  year.  New  acts  have  been  passed, 
ordering  new  censuses  every  ten  years,  since  that  time.  The 
seventh  national  census  is  to  be  taken  this  year,  (1850.) 

By  the  operation  of  these  two  constitutions,  two  enumera- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  were  taken  in  1840,  are 
to  be  taken  this  year,  and  will  continue  to  be  taken  at  the  end 
of  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years,  so  long  as  neither  of 
these  constitutions  remain  imaltered.  Two  enumerations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  made  in  the  same  year  by  different 
authorities,  are  not  only  inexpedient,  but  may  be  of  positive 
inconvenience.  If  they  should  be  essentially  different,  as  was 
the  case  in  some  places  at  the  last  census,  a  doubt  might  be 
thrown  over  the  authenticity  of  both,  and  neither  taken  as  cor- 
rect. Besides,  two,  if  equally  correct,  would  afford  no  informa- 
tion that  one  might  not  give.  If  one  were  taken  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  both  would  be  of  great  value.  Besides  affording 
the  means  of  showing  the  growth  of  different  places,  they 
would  enable  us  to  make  much  more  accurate  sanitary  compar- 
isons and  deductions.  The  whole  matter,  too,  being  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  such  a  plan  might  be  adopted  and  success- 
fully carried  out,  as  would  secure  the  best  and  most  useful 
results,  as  suggested  in  the  last  recommendation.  This  period 
might  also  be  used  for  the  ascertainment  of  other  statistics,  be- 
side such  as  relate  to  the  population. 

The  words  '<  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty"  occur  three  times  in  Sect.  2,  Art.  1,  and  twice  in  Sect. 
3,  Art.  2 ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  would  require  merely 
that  the  words  fifty-five  be  substituted  for  the  word  forty  in 
these  five  instances.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  however, 
whether  the  time  for  taking  the  census  should  not  be  the  1st 
day  of  July, — ^the  middle  of  the  year, — ^instead  of  the  1st  day 
of  May. 
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We  are  opposed  to  frequent  alterations  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  ;  but  what  we  now  recommend  affects  no  principle. 
Its  expediency  and  utility  are  so  obvious,  that  it  must  commend 
itself  to  general  approbation.  The  constitution  of  New  York 
provides  for  a  state  census  at  the  same  period  here  proposed. 

To  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  two  enumera- 
tions, an  arrangement  has  been  proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  unite  with  the  State,  and  take  one  census  only.  But 
this  has  not  been  effected,  because  the  United  States  could  not 
with  propriety  delegate  an  authority  to  one  state,  to  return  a 
basis  of  representation,  which  it  did  not  to  another. 

XIY.  Wk  becombiend  tfuit  the  laws  relating  to  the  pubKc 
registroHon  of  births,  marriages^  and  deaths,  be  perfected  and 
carried  into  effect  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  State. 

We  have  already  said  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  living 
inhabitants  of  a  place  forms  the  first  element  for  estimating  its 
sanitary  condition.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  forms  the  second  essential  element.  With- 
out both  of  these  elements,  we  cannot  determine,  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  the  public  health  at 
one  place  is  better  than  at  another,  or  whether  at  the  same 
place  it  is  better  at  one  time  than  at  another.  By  them  we 
can  determine  both  of  these  propositions.^ 

A  new  act  relating  to  registration  was  passed  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1849,  and  instructions  have  been  prepared  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  law  is 

>  Hie  fenowiar  eztraet  from  the  Quarterly  Retam  of  the  Regiftrar-(3eiieral  m  Engtaad, 
for  April.  1800,  uowB  tone  of  the  porpoaes  to  which  thu  information  may  be  apphed : — 
**  WhOe  Uw  returns  of  the  exports,  imports,  and  reyenue,  famish  good  indicatioBs  of  iIm 
ptodoetioo,  eonsompCioB,  and  conmierce  of  great  classes  in  the  coontry,  the  marriagat, 
birthSy  and  deaths  supply  a  surer  test  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  the  goieral  results  of  both  classes  of  returns  are  fiivorable.  The  mar* 
nages,  which  ia  1847  were  so  much  depressed,  and  increased  almost  imperceptibly  in  1848, 
rase  to  141,099  in  the  year  1848 ;  and  in  the  autumn  (juarter  wera  48,63z  j  which  is  a  higher 
Bomber  than  has  ever  befora  been  celebrated,  exceptmg  in  the  autumn  quarter  of  1846.  Tha 
deaths  have  also  deeliaed ;  they  wera  98,607.  The  country,  which,  after  the  failura  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1846,  was  coverad  with  funerals, — ^in  the  tram  of  a  multitude  of  diseases,  aad 
of  two  great  epidemics^  the  fatal  influenza  of  1847-8,  and  the  mora  deadly  cholera  of  1849. 
-Hs  now  ia  health  a^aia.  The  deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  1860  were  len  by  tifiSb  ana 
21^14  than  the  deaths  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1847  and  1848.  Fewer  childran 
have  been  left  fatherlMS,  fewer  parenu  have  been  bereaved  of  their  children.  Sickness  and 
safierin|^--4hougfa  perhaps  not  precisely  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  mortaKty,— •have  dimin- 
ished. The  skiuvl  and  active  industry  of  the  kingdom  has  been  less  bterrapted  by  the  ill- 
ness of  workmen  and  the  incapacity  of  masters ;  uie  parishes  have  had  fewer  poor  to  re- 
fieve ;  the  liiandly  soeieties  fewer  sick  memben  to  support ',  insorance  societies  less  to  pay 
pofieies ;  evef5rthing  dependent  on  the  duration  of  numan  life  has  been  relieved  of  pfaa- 
a ;  the  Binds  of  the  people  have  not  been  irritated  by  hanger,  fever,  and  diseonMHrt/' 
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Itecoiniiig  more  and  more  popular ;  and,  if  aupoiinteacted  by  an 
efficient  State  agency,  and  faithfully  carried  into  operation  by 
the  local  authorities  of  all  the  towns,  it  may  secure  the  many 
important  benefits  designed  by  its  passage.  The  headings  of 
the  registry  books  now  in  use  are  as  follows : — 
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The  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  St^e  coataiQ  all  the  iofw- 
mation  in  the  books  of  records,  excepting  colomns  11  and  13, 
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relating  to  births ;  10  and  11,  relating  to  marriages ;  and  12  and 
13,  relating  to  deaths.  These  returns  are  printed  on  paper 
of  uniform  size, — 18  inches  square, — and  are  designed  to  be 
bound  into  annual  volumes.  These  volumes  are  thus  easily 
accessible,  and  afford  the  means  of  investigating  the  operation 
of  any  diseases  which  prevail  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal history  of  individuals. 

A  few  important  improvements  should  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  execution  of  the  law ;  and  the  local  Boards  of 
Health  are  authorized  to  make  any  regulations  they  may  deem 
expedient  for  this  purpose.  Efforts  should  constantly  be  made 
to  obtain  the  records  of  the  events  at  or  near  the  time  at  wMdi 
they  take  place.  When  delayed  to  the  end  of  the  year,  or  even 
for  a  much  shorter  period,-^owing  to  the  frequent  changes  in. 
the  residences  of  our  people,  and  to  other  causes, — ^mistakes  and 
omissions  are  inevitable.^ 

The  facts  as  to  births  might  be  obtained,  by  the  clerks  and 
registrars  by  their  own  personal  agency,  or  by  making  proper 
arrangements  with  physicians,  or  by  district   officers  of  the 
town,  or  by  requiring  the  parent  or  person  interested  to  make- 
the  return  within  a  fixed  period,  under  penalty. 

As  to  deaths,  by  the  appointment  of  competent  undertakers, 
and  by  requiring  them  to  obtain  and  record,  in  each  case,  all  the- 
information  desired,  before  the  burial.  The  certificates  of  the 
causes  of  death  should  always  be  obtained,  when  practicable,, 
from  the  attending  physician ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
few  instances  would  occur  in  which  they  would  be  refused, 
upon  request.  The  English  physicians,  says  a  recent  medical 
writer  of  the  highest  authority,  '^  have  daily  and  hourly  written 
out  the  causes  of  death,  bringing  the  whole  knowledge  of  the- 
profession  to  bear  upon  this  single  point,  as  unpaid  services.  In 
the  aggregate,  this  labor  has  been  enormous,  but  it  has  been 
given,  freely  rendered,  by  the  profession,  to  the  government, 
without  fee  or  reward.     It  may  seem  a  plain,  unconsequential 

^  W«  9im  eoavineed,  aAer  rapeatad  aitempU,  that  it  is  impottiUe  to  obtain  accorat*  ac- 
cooBta  of  pmai,  tmreemrded  totntt.  concerning  either  the  living^  or  the  dead.  Hitherto, 
9(fvj  trial  to  obtain  the  nomber  or  births,  marriafss,  and  deaths,  a  jear  or  more  after  thtgr 
happcaed,  has  been  a  fidlora.    This  conviction  has  baea  expressed  in  relation  to  the  natioa- 


al  ceoags  this  jrear.  A  strong  desire,  however,  existed  in  the  Census  Board,  that  measnvas 
shaiikl  ba  prandad  for  obtaiuiy  tha  informatioB ;  aad  a  separate  schedola  in  relation  to 
^aalha  waa  nsnastfad.  al  Ihair  laaaasL  for  Iha  nanoaa. 
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matter,  this  gratuitous  return  of  the  causes  of  death,  but  it 
makes  up  a  bulk  of  unpaid  service  to  the  state,  such  as  can  be 
presented  by  no  other  body  or  profession  in  the  empire."  ^ 

As  to  marriages,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  a  reason  for  going 
out  of  the  State  to  be  married,  or  for  neglecting  to  have  the 
marriage  recorded,  unless  the  parties  are  ashamed  of  the  con- 
nection formed,  or  misapprehend  the  importance  of  the  record 
to  themselves  personally,  or  to  the  public. 

A  new  act  relating  to  the  publication  of  intentions  of  mar- 
riage was  passed,  March  28,  1850,  which  removes  many  of  the 
salutary  checks  imposed  by  previous  laws.  Under  this  act,  the 
parties,  by  entering  their  intentions  in  the  office  of  the  clerk, 
have  permission  to  marry  immediately,  without  the  fourteen 
days'  publishment  heretofore  required.  Very  properly,  however, 
it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  entering  the  particulars 
concerning  the  parties,  now  required  by  law  ;  and  it  imposes  a 
penalty  upon  any  one  who  does  not  give  such  information, 
whether  married  in  the  town  or  State,  or  not.^ 

>  This  duty  is  required  by  law  in  some  places,  under  heavy  penalties.  The  act  in  relaiion 
to  public  health  in  the  oitv  of  New  York^  passed  this  year,  has  th«i  following  provisicMis  >— 

"  Sect.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  practising  physician  in  the  city  of 
New  York, 

**  1.  Whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Health,  or  the  Mayor  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Health  of  said  city,  to  report  to  the  City  Inspector  of  said  city,  at  such  times,  in  such 
forms  as  said  Board  may  prescribe,  the  number  of  persons  attacked  with  any  pestilential, 
eontagious,  or  infectious  disease,  attended  by  such  physician  for  the  twenty.four  hours  next 
preceding,  and  the  number  of  persons,  attended  by  such  physician,  who  snail  have  died  in 
tM  city  during^  the  twenty-four  hours  next  preceaing  such  report,  of  any  such  pestilential, 
contagious,  or  mfectious  disease. 

**  t.  To  report  in  writing  to  the  City  Inspector,  the  Board  of  Health,  or  to  the  Ma^'or  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Health,  every  patient  he  shall  have  laboring  under  any  pestil«itial, 
contagious,  or  infectious  disease,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  shall  ascertain  or 
raspect  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

"3.  To  report  to  the  City  Inspector,  when  rcNquired  by  the  Board  of  Health,  the  death 
of  any  of  his  patients  who  shall  nave  died  of  disease,  within  twenty-four  hoars  thereaAer 
•ucb  death  shall  have  occurred,  and  to  state  in  such  report  the  specific  name  and  type  of 
•Qch  disease/' 

**  Sect.  27.  Every  practising  physician  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  on  him  bv  the  tenth  section  of  this  title,  shall  be  considered  foilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or, and  shall  also  forfeit  for  each  offence  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  sued 
for  and  recovered  by  the  Board  of  Health.'' 

*  The  following  are  the  provisions  of  this  act  >— 

Sect.  1.  All  persons  intending  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  shall  cause  noUce  of  their  inten- 
tions to  be  entered  before  their  marriage,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  registrar,  or  other  officer 
appointed  for  such  purpose,  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  may  respectively  dwell,  (if 
wiUiin  the  State,j  ana  if  there  be  no  sucn  clerk  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  the  like  entry 
shall  be  made  with  the  clerk  of  an  adjoining  town. 

Sect.  2.  The  clerk  shall  deliver  to  the  parUes  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  specifying  the 
time  when  notice  of  the  intention  of  marriage  was  entered  with  him,  which  certificate  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  minister  or  magistrate  in  whose  presence  the  marriage  is  to  be  contract- 
ed,  before  he  shall  proceed  to  solemnize  the  same. 

Sect.  S.  MThenever  parties  liting  in  this  Commonwealdi  shall  go  out  of  it  Ua  the  par- 
pose  of  having  a  marriage  solemnized  between  them  in  another  State,  and  a  marriage  waJI 
he  BO  solemnized,  and  trov  shall  return  to  dwell  here,  they  are  hereby  required  to  file  a  eer- 
iiHeate  or  deeluntion  of  their  marriaga,  iaekidi«g  tM  fiMtt  eoneanuag  narriafH 
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Death  affects  the  human  race  nearly  according  to  a  uniform 
law,  modified  in  its  operation  only  by  exchange  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  does  not  affect  different  ages  alike,  even  if  all 
other  circumstances  are  the  same.  At  some  ages  persons  are 
much  more  liable  to  death  than  at  others.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that,  in  a  school  composed  of  youth,  or  in  a  manufactory 
composed  of  operatives  of  more  advanced  life,  or  in  a  prison 
or  in  the  army,  filled  with  persons  in  middle  life,  if  the  living 
to  one  death,  or  the  average  age  at  death,  are  the  same  as  the 
whole  population  of  the  town  or  place  where  located,  then  their 
health  would  be  the  same ;  and  if  it  differed,  it  would  indicate 
a  different  degree  of  health.  But  it  is  not  so.  These  are  select 
lives,  and  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  age  only,  and 
not  by  those  applicable  to  the  whole  population  of  the  town, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  ages.  This  matter  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, and  so  many  mistakes  are  made,  even  by  eminent 
statists,  that  it  should  be  clearly  illustrated. 

On  returning  to  the  table  already  given  on  page  36,  the  law 
of  mortality  is  given  for  the  whole  of  England,  and  for  Surrey, 
one  of  the  most  healthy,  and  for  Liverpool,  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  districts  of  EIngland.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  three  conununities.  A,  B,  and  C,  each  containing 
1,000  persons,  but  differently  constituted  as  to  ages.  In  A 
there  are  200  families,  containing  100  persons  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  40  years,  300  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  ;  and 
each  of  these  families  contain,  on  the  average,  3  children  under 
5  years  of  age.  In  B  there  are  several  boarding-schools,  in  the 
fSamilies  connected  with  which  there  are  100  persons  between 
20  and  30  years,  300  scholars  and  other  persons  between  16 
and  20,  and  600  between  10  and  15.  And  in  C,  composed 
principally  of  elderly  persons,  there  are  100  persons  between 
40  and  60  years,  300  between  50  and  60,  400  between  60  and 

cwnvd  by  law,  with  the  cMl  or  registrar  of  the  town  or  city  where  either  of  them  lired  at 
uie  time,  within  seven  days  after  their  return,  nnder  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
ia  the  aaaaner  and  to  the  uses  specified  in  the  third  section  of  the  **  Act  relaiini^  to  the  Reg- 
iitfatioB  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,''  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1849. 

tlxcT.  4b    The  fee  of  the  elerk  or  registrar  for  making  the  record  of  such  marriage  shall 
be  fifty  ecaU,  lo  be  paid  bT  the  said  parties. 

Sect.  A.    So  maeh  of  Uw  seventy-fifth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  is  inconsistent 
wilb  tUa  act  if  hereby  repealed :  provided,  nenertheUs*,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  to  roMtmed  as  to  modiAr  or  alter  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-second  section  of  the 
said  urety-ftlh  ehapcer,  wbieh  ralaJes  to  maniagef  among  the  people  eaUad  YtwaAa  «c 
(bakefft.  bol  the  saiiie  rfwO  leaMUB  m  fol]  iofve. 
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70,  160  between  70  and  80,  and  60  between  80  and  90.  And 
let  us  suppose  that  each  of  these  communities  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  sanitary  laws,  alternately,  as  the  most  healthy 
and  the  most  unhealthy  districts  of  England,  as  given  in  the 
table  ahready  referred  to,  and  the  result  would  be  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


SoppoM  tht  nombtr  tad  aftt 
of  Oic  whoto  popolAtion  in 
Mch  of  Umo  dUbruit  eom- 
mnnitft^— A,  B  aad  €,— 
M*  M  t>Uows :— 

Sat^eei   Umm  nfond   pfmolatfoot,    altviMtolx,   to  Hm 
nme  ntm  of  morteUtj  la  dUfemit  loealitlM,  tto  niui- 
b«r  wbo  would  dk, 

AOES. 

In  ft  hMdthy  loeaUtj,  would 
be 

In  an  onhoalthy  loeaUty, 
woold  M 

InA. 

InB. 

InO. 

InA. 

InB. 

ina 

In  A. 

InB. 

In  a 

Under  5, 
5   to  10, 
10  to  15, 
15  to  20, 
20  to  30, 
a0to40, 
40  to  50, 
50  to  60, 
60  to  70, 
70  to  80, 
80  to  90, 

600 

300 
100 

• 

&)0 

300 
100 

^        9 

100 
300 
400 
150 
50 

24.73 

1.90 
1.00 

1.90 

1.86 
.63 

1.17 

6.85 

25.43 

23.01 

21.42 

86.23 

3^80 
2.16 

a78 

2.96 
1.26 

a36 
15.91 
42.53 
31.11 

laii 

Total, 

1000 

1000 

1000 

27.63 

4.39 

77.88 

92.19 

8.00 

109.02 

Deaths  in  100  liying,  or  per  cent. 
Or  to  the  whole  living,  one  in 
The  average  age  of  each  was 

2.76 

36.19 

5.22 

.43 
232.55 

ia4i 

7.78 
12.84 
73.55 

9i22 

10.84 

4.17 

.80 

125.00 

16J28 

10.90 

9.17 

68.73 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  these  three  communities, 
'Under  healthy  circumstances,  alike  in  all  respects  excepting 
;age,  the  deaths  were  27.63  persons,  or  2.76  per  cent.,  in  A; 
4.39  persons,  or  .43,  or  less  than  }  of  1  per  cent.,  in  B ;  and 
77.88  persons,  or  7.78  per  cent.,  in  C  ; — that  there  were  living 
I  to  1  death,  36.19  persons  in  A;  232.66  persons  in  B;  12.84 
persons  in  C ; — and  that  the  average  ages  at  death  of  those 
who  died  were,  6.22  years  in  A,  16.41  years  in  B,  and  73.56 
years  in  C !  And  under  unhealthy  circumstances  the  facts  as 
strikingly  appear. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  communities  so  constituted 
have  never  existed.  They  have  not,  exactly  in  this  relation, 
but  they  may  and  actually  do  exist  in  some  degree  approxi- 
mating to  it.    If  so,  nothing  need  further  be  given  to  illustrate 
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the  inconeetnest  and  even  absurdity  of  using  the  average  age 
at  death,  or  the  number  of  a  population  out  of  which  one  may 
die  annually,  alone,  as  accurate  standards  for  sanitary  compari- 
sons. And  it  follows,  also,  that  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
know  the  number  of  the  living  at  each  age,  but  how  much  lifo 
is  created  and  produced,  or  how  many  persons  are  bom,  oo 
which  the  laws  of  mortality  operate.  By  this  knowledge  alone 
we  might  estimate  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the  average  ag« 
at  death,  with  considerable  exactness. 

The  following  principles  may  be  considered  as  settled; 
though  we  have  not  space  in  this  connection  to  illustrate  them 
fully.  They  should  govern  all  those  who  make  sanitary  sur* 
veys  of  different  places  or  populations. 

1.  That  a  uniform  law  of  mortality  exists,  which  destroys 
more  persons  at  one  age  than  at  another,  in  all  other  circum* 
stances  exactly  similar ;  and  that  this  law  is  modified  in  its 
operation  in  a  healthy  and  in  an  unhealthy  locality,  only  by  its 
being  less  stringently  regarded  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

2.  That  the  generative  power  and  ability  to  produce  a  healthy 
race  is  mainly  ascertained  by  the  number  of  marriages,  the  age 
at  marriage,  and  the  number  of  married  persons  living  in  the 
procreative  ages,  combined  with  other  personal  circumstances ; 
and  hence  arises  the  sanitary  importance  of  ascertaining  in  a 
census,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  population,  the  number  of  the 
married  at  different  i^es,  and  of  recording  each  marriage  and 
the  age  at  marriage. 

3.  That  when  the  number  of  births  is  great,  the  number 
of  deaths  is  {nroportionally  great,  and  the  average  age  at 
death  proportionally  low ;  and  that  an  excessive  production  of 
life  is  one  of  the  causes^  not  consequences^  of  great  mortality ; 
and  hence  the  number  of  births  is  a  necessary  element  in  esti- 
mating the  sanitary  condition  of  a  population. 

4.  That  the  average  age  at  death,  as  well  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  a  population  out  of  the  whole  of  which  one  dies 
annually,  though  interesting  as  a  characteristic  of  the  population, 
is  a  fidlacious  test  of  its  sanitary  condition ;  and  cannot  be  em- 
ployed alone,  for  that  purpose,  without  leading  to  serious  errors. 
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It  can  be  applied,  as  an  accurate  test,  only  when  the  *  ages  of 
the  living  inhabitants  compared  are  alike. 

5.  That  selecting  a  class  of  the  population,  such  as  the  pro- 
fessional men,  the  tradesmen,  the  laborers,  the  rich,  or  the 
poor,  and  giving  their  average  age,  or  the  average  number  of 
years  of  life  that  either  live  less  than  the  others,  or  that  either 
lose  more  than  the  others,  as  a  test  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  class,  may  mislead  the  inquirer,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  an  accurate  test. 

6.  That  the  information  concerning  the  rate  of  mortality 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  in  past  ages,  when  the  calculations 
have  been  made  upon  the  erroneous  basis  mentioned  in  the 
last  two  conclusions,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  exact  test  for  com- 
parison with  the  present  i^e,  without  some  allowance  of  error. 
Few  observations  concerning  the  living  or  the  dead  were  made 
with  accuracy  in  the  olden  times. 

7.  That  the  only  accurate  tests  of  measurement  for  one 
place  are  those  founded  on  a  joint  comparison  of  the  number  of 
persons  living  at  each  age,  with  the  number  of  deaths  at  the 
same  age ;  or  for  different  places,  a  comparison  of  the  same 
&cts  regarding  the  population  of  the  same  ages  in  both  places ; 
or  the  same  population,  in  two  places,  supposing  it  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 

8.  That  in  estimating  the  effects  of  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion on  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  population,  the  difference 
both  between  the  ages  of  those  who  come  in  and  those  who 
go  out,  and  the  ages  of  the  permanent  population,  must  always 
be  considered.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  a  difference 
in  this  respect  will  produce  a  different  rate  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality. 

9.  The  same  joint  comparison  should  be  made  separately  of 
the  ages  of  the  living  and  the  ages  at  death  of  all  who  die,  by 
each  disease ;  in  each  season  of  the  year ;  of  each  sex ;  of  each 
occupation  ;  and  of  those  characterized  by  other  circumstances. 
The  number,  as  influenced  by  either  of  these  circumstances, 
will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as  more  or  less 
are  found  of  one  age  more  than  of  another.     For  this  purpose 
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a  variety  of  tables  might  be  constructed  to  exhibit  the  facts  in 
a  condensed  form. 

10.  That  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  number,  ages,  &c., 
of  living  persons,  and  an  accurate  public  registration  of  every 
birth,  every  marriage,  and  every  death,  with  all  the  information 
desired  relating  lo  each,  are  absolutely  essential  as  the  founda- 
tion of  every  estimation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  popula- 
tion ;  and  a  sanitary  survey,^  where  this  is  wanting,  can  be  of 
little  value. 

11.  That  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  means  of  comparison, 
the  living  and  the  dead  may  be  divided  as  to  the  ages,  into  de- 
cennial periods,  or  periods  of  ten  years  each,  for  those  over 
twenty ;  into  quinquennial  periods,  or  periods  of  five  years  each, 
for  those  under  twenty,  and  into  each  year  of  life  for  those  un- 
der five  years.  This  admirable  division  has  been  adopted  in 
England,  (see  table,  p.  34.)  For  special  purposes  three  divis- 
ions should  be  made ;— of  those  under  15,  of  those  between 
15  and  60)  and  of  those  over  60, — as  the  Dependent,  the 
Productive  and  the  Aged  classes.  The  division,  sometimes 
made  between  those  under  20,  and  over  20,  as  *'  bays  and^rZs," 
and  ^^tnen  and  women  ;^^  or  as  <'  children  and  adults f^^  is  indefi- 
nite, unmeaning,  and  useless ;  as  are  also  the  ages  4,  8,  14,  16, 
21.  and  45,  which  have  been  sometimes  used  as  dividing  points. 

12.  That  to  secure  such  uniformity  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  in  the  abstracts  of  the  facts  concerning  the  liv- 
ing inhabitants,  and  the  dead,  that  each  may  be  accurately 
compared  together,  both  should  be  made  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  one  i^ency,  and  that  agency  should  be  the  General 
Board  of  Health.^ 

XY.  Wk  becombiend  that  provision  be  made  for  obtaining 
observaiions  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena^  on  a  systematic 
and  uniform  planj  at  different  stations  in  the  Commonwealth, 

The  atmosphere  or  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  is  essential 
to  all  living  beings.  Life  and  health  depend  upon  it;  and 
neither  could  exist  without  it.  Its  character  is  modified  in 
various  ways ;  but  especially  by  temperature,  weight,  and  com- 

>  Tbote  wbo  maj  wiih  fbrtiier  infonnalion  oo  the  tnljeet  of  Regiitration  of  birthfjnar- 
igct  and  deatfif,  nay  coBSult  tiM  books  already  relerred  to,  in  notet  pp.  90-96, 65, 128. 
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position ;  and  each  of  these  modifications  have  an  important 
sanitary  influence. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer;  and  it  varies 
greatly  in  different  times  and  seasons,  and  in  different  places. 
In  Massachusetts,  it  sometimes  rises  100  degrees  above ;  and 
sometimes  sinks  to  20  or  more  below  zero.  Health  is  often 
affected  when  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  long  continued,  or 
when  the  changes  from  one  to  the  other  are  sudden. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  determined  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  This  rise  and  fall  is 
about  3  inches — generally  from  28  to  31.  It  is  seldom  more 
than  2  inches  in  the  same  locality ;  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  1.  In  Massachusetts  the  rise  has  been  known  to  be  as 
high  as  31.11,  and  the  fall  as  low  as  28.47,  showing  a  difference 
of  2.64  inches.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's 
surface  is  14.6  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Allowing  the  surface  of 
a  man's  body  of  medium  size  to  be  16  square  feet,  or  2160 
square  inches,  he  suffers  the  enormous  pressure  of  31,636  lbs., 
or  more  than  16  tons !  It  is,  however,  generally  unperceived, 
because  the  jvessure  is  equal,  within  and  without.  It  is  only 
by  its  variaiions  that  we  are  affected.  But  these  variations, 
when  analyzed,  will  appear  immense.  Each  fall  or  rise  of  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  indicates  a  difference  of  about  100  lbs.  A  fall 
of  iV  of  an  inch  shows  the  removal  of  a  pressure  of  about 
100  lbs. ;  A,  200  lbs. ;  ^,  600  lbs. ;  1  inch,  1,000  lbs. ;  3 
inches,  3,000  lbs.,  6cc.  If  these  variations  were  sudden,  in- 
convenient and  fatal  consequences  might  follow.  When  the 
pressure  is  removed  we  do  not  feel  light  as  we  should  do  by 
the  removal  of  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  iron  or  other 
substance  ;  but  we  feel  sluggish,  heavy  and  spiritless,  owing  to 
the  excessive  expansion  of  the  fluids  of  the  vessels,  the  nerves, 
and  other  living  fibres,  produced  by  an  excessive  expansion 
and  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  air  incorporated  within  them. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  {Nrincipal  gases,  and 
they  exist  in  all  places  in  nearly  the  same  proportions — about 
four-fifths  of  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  of  oxygen.  The  latter  is 
the  principal  siqpporter  of  life.    Other  gases  may  also  be  dif- 
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foaed  in*  greater  or  less  quantities.  Brand's  Encyclopesdia  of 
Science  states  the  average  ordinary  composition  per  cent,  of 
the  atmosphere  as  follows : — 


By  Measure. 

By  Weight. 

Nitrogea, 

77.0) 

75.55 

Oxygen, 

21.00 

2a32 

Aqoeous  Vapor, 

1.32 

1.08 

Caibonic  Acid, 

0.08 

0.10 

100.00  100.00 

Aqueous  vapor  exists  in  greater  and  more  varied  {Hroportions 
than  carbonic  acid  gas,  though  the  quantity  of  that  gas  is 
very  different  at  different  times  and  places.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, ammonia,  and  other  gases,  may  also  be  diffused  in 
quantities  so  great  as  to  be  detected  by  the  senses,  or  by  chem- 
ical analysis,  or  so  minute  and  inodorous  as  to  escape  detection, 
and  in  either  case  may  be  the  cause  of  disease.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  almost  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  dif- 
fused in  the  atmosj^ere,  from  the  fact  that  the  hound  in  the 
chase  discerns  the  track  of  man  and  animals  by  the  odoriferous 
particles  thrown  off  from  their  foot-{>rints ;  and  that  we  detect 
the  odor  of  musk,  notwithstanding  the  single  grain  from  which 
it  proceeds  was  deposited  twenty  years  previous,  and  has  since 
been  constantly  diffusing  its  particles  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere! 

The  atmosphere  is  corrupted  in  various  ways.  Man  himself 
cannot  breathe  the  same  air  twice  with  impunity.  Every  min- 
ute of  every  day  he  appropriates  to  the  vitalization  of  his  blood 
24  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  supplies  its  place  with  24  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  present  in  large  quantities,  from 
whatever  cause  produced,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  destructive  of 
life.  Charcoal  burned  in  a  close  room  is  an  illustration.  Some 
other  gases  are  also  very  destructive.  The  experiments  of 
Thenard  and  Dupuytren  proved  that  birds  perish  when  the 
vapors  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  exist  in  the  at- 
mosi^re  to  the  extent  of  a  fifteenth  thousandth  part;  that 
dogs  are  deprived  of  life  when  the  air  contains  a  thousandth 
part ;  and  that  man  cannot  live  when  the  air  he  breathes  is  im- 
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pregnated  with  a  three-hundreth  part ;  and  suffers  in  correspond- 
ing degree  when  a  less  proportion  of  these  poisonous  gases 
exists.  Persons  frequently  fall  dead  when  entering  a  well, 
vault,  tomb,  sewer  or  other  place,  filled  with  these  gases,  or 
with  stagnated  air  in  which  are  diffused  emanations  from  de« 
composing  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  substances. 

*  Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  impor- 
tant agency  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  animal  economy.  What 
that  peculiar  condition  is  which  produces  a  specific  disease,  or 
what  changes  produce  different  diseases,  are  as  yet  unknown ; 
it  has  not  been  ascertained,  "  because  meteorological  science, 
SB  connected  with  the  propagation  and  spread  of  disease,  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  We  have,  indeed,  some  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  two  of  the  obvious  conditions,  namely,  those  of 
heat  and  moisture ;  but  of  the  action  of  the  subtler  agents,  such 
:a8  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  present  state  of  science  affords 
^08  little  information.  Still  there  are  unequivocal  indications 
fthat  there  is  a  relation  between  the  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  outbreak  and  progress  of  epidemic  diseases, 
though  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  relation."^ 

<<  The  earth,  it  is  well  known,"  says  the  Registrar  General, 
^<  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  organic  matter,  as  well  as 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapor.  This 
matter  varies  and  is  constantly  undergoing  transformations 
from  organic  into  inorganic  elements :  it  can  neither  be  seen, 
xweighed,  nor  measured.  The  chemists  cannot  yet  test  its  qual- 
ities. Liebig,  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  Giessen  laboratory, 
•cannot  yet  detect  any  difference  between  the  pure  air  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  air  through  which  the  hound  can  tell  a  hare,  a 
fox,  or  a  man  has  passed;  or  the  air  which  observation  shows 
will  produce  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  hooping  cough,  . 
•dysentery,  cholera,  influenza,  typhus,  plague.  These  matters 
may  either  be  in  a  state  of  vapor,  that  is  elastic,  or  inelastic; 
•or  like  water,  they  may  exist  in  both  states.  They  are  most 
probably  in  the  state  of  suspension ;  hang,  like  the  smoke  in 
•cities,  over  the  places  in  which  they  are  produced,  but  are 

1  Report  of  Um  Geatial  Board  of  H«tlth  an  QiMMTUtiaB^p.  la 
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spread  and  driven  about  like  vesicular  water  in  clouds.  A 
stream  of  aqueous  vapour  of  the  same  elasticity  from  the'  At* 
lantic,  passing  over  England,  is,  in  one  place,  perfectly  transpa- 
rent ;  in  another,  mist ;  in  another,  rain :  so  clouds  of  epidemic 
matter  may  fleet  over  the  country,  and  in  one  place  pass  harm- 
less by,  in  another  destroy  thousands  of  lives.  The  emanations 
from  the  living,  the  graves,  the  slaughter-houses,  the  heaps  of 
filth  rotting,  the  Thames, — ^into  which  the  sewers  still  empty, — 
raise  over  London  a  canopy  which  is  constantly  pervaded  by 
zymotic  matters ;  in  one  season  this,  in  another  that,  prepon- 
derating." 

Although  we  are  as  yet  uninformed  on  this  subject,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  we  shall  always  remain  so.  It 
opens  a  vast  field  for  examination,  which  is  as  yet  almost  en- 
tirely unexplored ;  but  it  promises  results  of  great  value  and 
importance  to  science  and  to  human  life.  The  meteorological 
observations;  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  this  country, 
have  been  published  rather  as  contributions  to  general  science, 
than  to  show  their  specific  relation  to  health.  In  England, 
and  in  some  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  these  observa- 
tions are  made  with  more  care,  and  for  a  more  specific  purpose. 
For  several  years  past  Mr.  Glazier,  director  of  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich,  has  published  his  meteorological  observar 
tions  and  remarks  on  the  weather,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
toma  of  the  Registrar  General  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths. 

1  In  Ecfiaborgh,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes  on 
tito  production  ofcfisease.  Dr.  James  &$tark,  in  his  Report  on  the  Mortality  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lflim,  lor  the  last  quarter  of  1847,  (pp.  4  and  5)  says,  that  Ihe  "  Influenza  suddenly  attacked 
great  masses  of  the  population  twice  during  the  course  of  November ;  jirj<  on  the  18th,  aad 
mgmim  on  the  28ih  ot  the  same  month.  In  both  these  cases  it  appeared  aAer  a  keen  frost,  and 
am  ntitmrtij  damp  thiek  fegf  which  came  on  rather  suddenly  after  a  few  days  of  rerj  mild 
waather.    The  disease  was  tfierefere  clearly  dependent  on  atmospheric  causes.'' 

"TlMNigh  inihienxa  was  so  exceedingly  general,  it  did  not  of  itself  materially  increase  the 
BMflality  dorinff  November :  bat  this  oisorder  and  its  atmospheric  causes  greatly  increased 
the  mortality  of  all  other  diseases.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  from  the  18th  of 
Norenber,  when  influema  first  appeared,  the  mortality  dail)r  increased  till  it  reached  61 
dfiiihs  oa  the  90th  day  of  the  nonta.  In  fact,  influenza  and  its  atmospheric  causes  appa- 
iiBlly  attacked  the  weak  point  in  every  individual^  be  that  the  lungs,  bowels,  or  other  or- 
^fls.aiid  hatteoed  to  a  fatal  termination  cases  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  might  have  sor- 
Tivw  for  moatlM  or  years." 

Again,  in  his  Report  for  Jone,  Julv  and  August,  1848,  the  same  author  says  )—^  The  hi- 
of  wMlher  on  disease  was,  however,  still  more  strikingly  manifested  in  regard  to 


bcwal  eooiplaiata  and  affselions  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  registered  nader  the  heads  of 
diarrhoea,  ciyseatary,  cholera,  teething,  influnmatkm  of  the  bowels,  &c.  During  the  heals 
of  floauaer  aad  aatumn,  these  diseases  in  general  become  exceedingly  prevalent  and  fatal, 
and  it  has  been  the  too  common  belief  that  the  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  the  cause  of 
these  aflRwtiont.  The  ■wrtalily  of  these  diseases,  however,  during  the  above  months,  meal 
satisfactorily  provas  that  these  diseases  do  not  depend  on,  or  are  caused  by,  the  use  of  fhiit 
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M.  Ciuetelet,  director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  at  Brussels^ 
and  other  observers  on  the  continent,  have  published  similar 
observations.  They  afford  an  invaluable  fund  of  information 
on  the  subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

We  have  supposed  that  a  similar  plan  of  observations  might 
with  advantage  be  introduced  into  our  own  State.  Our  desire 
has  been  that  these  observations  should  be  made  at  six  or  eight 
different  stations  in  Ihe  Commonwealth,  on  a  uniform  plan,  in 
similar  localities,  at  the  same  time  of  day,  and  by  sets  of  sim- 
ilar instruments,  each  compared,  corrected,  and  made  to  agree 
with  a  common  standard ;  and  that  these  observations  should 
be  analyzed,  abstracted,  combined,  and  published  by  a  compe- 

•nd  vegetables  at  aiticlet  of  diet,  but  that  atmospheric  acenciM,  and  in  especial,  tempera- 
tnre,  exert  a  meet  marked  influeoce  on  their  prevalence  and  fatalitj. 

Daring  1847,  when  the  mean  temperature  of  these  months  was  B9J09  degrees,  the  baro- 
nelrie  pressure  above  the  average,  and  the  air  very  drv,  the  deaths  above  60  rose  to  tbe  pro- 
portion of  15  oot  of  everjf  100  deaths  at  all  ages.  Ana  during  1846,  when  the  mean  temper- 
atore  was  stiU  higher,  viz.,  60.76  degrees,  the  barometric  pressure  above  ihe  average,  and 
the  fall  of  rain  excessive,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  aged  rose  to  18  per  cenL  of  tbe 
total  deaths.  The  greatest  alosolute  number  of  deaths,  however,  among  the  aged  occurred 
daring  the  three  months  of  1847,  when  the  mean  temperature  was  high  and  tbe  atmosphoie 
irery  dry.  In  former  reports  the  baneful  eflects  of  a  low  temperature  cm  the  aged  have  been 
fiequently  pointed  out.  The  facts,  therefore,  stated  in  this  and  former  reports  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclasion  that  a  mean  temperature  such  as  we  have  had  this  year,  with  a  mode- 
rately moist  condition  of  the  atmospb^v,  and  a  low  barometric  pressure,  are  tbe  conditions 
<^  tbe  atmospheric  phenomena  which  are  most  favorable  to  the  nealth  of  those  advanced  in 
years.  Bat,  in  fact,  these  are  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  life  at  all  ages,  seeior  the 
above  facts  seem  to  prove  that  though  excessive  heat,  generally  speaking,  u  most  baneful  to 
certain  classes  of  disease,  even  these^  under  the  same  temperature,  are  rendered  more  or 
less  fatal  according  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  dry  or  humid.  Thus  extreme  beat  with 
drought  seems  to  cause  a  greater  mortality  among  those  laboring  under  diseases  of  tbe  resfn- 
ratory  organs,  and  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  all  ftenotu  above  60  years  of  age,  than  whoa 
an  equally  hirh  temperature  is  accompanied  with  considerable  atmospheric  moisture.  On 
the  other  nand,  bowel  complaints  and  heart  diseases  seem  to  be  more  under  the  influence  of 
temperature  alone. 

Tnese  facts  relative  to  tbe  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies  on  disease  mijgbt  be  rendered 
more  tangible  by  arranging  them  in  a  tabular  form.  The  following  table,  then,  exhibits  tbe 
influence  of  weather  on  disease,  by  showing  tbe  varying  number  of  deaths  in  the  population 
dT  Edinburgh  from  certain  classes  of  disease  during  Uie  months  of  June,  July,  and  Aufust  of 
the  years  1846, 1847,  and  1848. 


1846. 

1847. 

18IB. 

Hsat great;   moisture 

Haat  great;   drought 

Beat  modaiBia ;  moiat- 

excaisive ;  hl^  bar- 

great;  high  barome- 

ore moderate ;  low 

ometric  praasart. 

tric  pleasure. 

barometzk  preasura. 

Dmiin. 

Mean  Temperature, 

Mean  Temperature, 

Mean  Temperature, 

00.76  degrees. 

604)9  degreea. 

66.79  degiaea. 

raUof  Rain,  12.77  fai. 

PaU  of  Rain,  4.07  hi. 

PUlof  Bate,  9.40fai. 

Mean  Barom.  89.68  fai. 

Mean  Barom.  89.70  in 

MeaaBanB.»J6lB. 

Respiratory  Organs.  - 
Bowel  Complaints,  ttc  >    • 
Or  daring  August,       ]    - 

tl9 

280 

180 

173 

:    81 

177 

160 

71 

S 

Brain  Diseases,  ... 

116 

120 

79 

Heart  Diseases,  ... 

29 

26 

21 

Aged  above  60,  . 

180 

242 

124 

Or  per  centace  of  Aged  to  > 
total  mortdity,                ) 

18 

15 

13 
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tent  agency,  and  accompanied  by  such  general  remarks  and 
deductions  as  they  might  suggest,  in  connection  with  the  san- 
itary reports  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  To  ascertain 
how  far  our  plan  was  practical,  and  might  be  approved  by  com- 
petent judges,  we  addressed*a  communication  to  Wm.  Cranch 
Bond,  Esq.,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  His  communica- 
tion appears  in  the  appendix,  together  with  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

After  the  above  w|is  written,  the  legislature  passed  the  fol- 
lowing "  Resolve  relating  to  meteorological  observations." 

^^Itesohed,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  authorized 
and  requested  to  fix  upon  suitable  stations,  not  exceeding  twelve 
in  number,  in  which  shall  be  included  the  three  Normal  Schools 
and  the  three  Colleges  in  this  Commonwealth,  where  shall  be 
deposited  the  instruments  necessary  for  making  systematic  ob- 
servations in  meteorology,  according  to  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  station,  to  be  defrayed  from  the  school 
fund,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  therefor 
accordingly." 

If  suitable  agents  are  appointed  under  this  resolve,  our  recom- 
mendation can  be  fully  carried  out  without  further  legislation. 

XYI.  Wb^  RECOMMEND  that,  as  far  as  practicable j  there  be 
used  in  aU  sanitary  investigations  and  regulations,  a  uniform 
nomenclature  for  the  causes  of  death,  and  for  the  causes  of 
disease. 

In  making  a  survey  of  different  places,  or  different  articles, 
it  is  proper  that  uniform  names  should  be  given  to  measures 
and  weights ;  and  that  uniform  instruments  should  be  used. 
In  a  sanitary  survey  the  causes  of  death  and  the  causes  of  disease 
will  be  the  principal  objects  bf  investigation ;  and  it  is  expe- 
dient, and  even  necessary,  that  such  names  should  be  given  to 
each  as  have  a  definite  meaning  and  can  be  universally  applied. 
They  are  the  measures  and  weights, — the  instruments  by 
which  the  computations  are  to  be  made.  Without  such  a  uni-  « 
form  standard  of  comparison  no  just  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
It  would  be  equally  proper  to  use  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
in  one  place  and  Reaumur's  in  another,  to  estimate  the  compar- 
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ative  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  or  two  different  kinds  of 
instruments  as  measures  of  weight  and  length,  in  other  matters, 
as  to  use  one  name  or  classification  of  causes  of  death,  or  causes 
of  disease,  in  one  place,  and  a  different  name  or  classification 
£ur  the  same  causes  in  another^  Hence  the  reason  for  the 
above  recommendation  in  a  plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
State  will  be  apparent, 

A  report  containing  a  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the 
catises  of  death  was  drawn  up,  and  adopted  by  the  National 
Medical  Convention  in  1847.  Extracts  from  a  revised  copy, 
apiNToved  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  are  inserted  in 
the  appendix.  We  hope  that  the  directions  and  suggestions 
they  contain  will  be  carefully  observed  by  all  physicians,  and 
others  concerned  in  carrying  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  into 
effect. 

The  causes  of  disease^  in  all  sanitary  inquiries,  deserve  equal, 
if  not  greater  attention,  than  disease  itself.  They  have  been 
differently  classified  and  named  by  different  authors.  By  some 
they  have  been  divided  into  external  or  exirinsie^  and  internal 
or  intrinsic;  by  others,  into  principal  and  accessory;  and 
into  remote  and  proximate;  and  in  other  ways,  (yopland, 
^Diction.  Vol.  I,  page  645,)  divides  them  into  four  classes, — 
predisposing^  exciting,  specificy  and  determining  or  consecutive 
causes;  and  makes  several  sub-classes  under  each.  Bigelow 
and  Holmes  (Marshall  Hall's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Am.  Ed. 
pp.  67-83)  divide  them  into  general  and  specific  causes ;  and 
subdivide  the  former  into  predisposing  and  exciting^  and  the 
latter  into  omtogtotis  and  non^c(m/€igiau^.  Williams  (Principles 
of  Medicine,  p.  23,  Am.  Ed.)  divides  them  into  predisposing 
aad  exdHng  causes;  and  makes^a  subdivision  of  the  second 
into  cognisable  and  non^oogniscU^le  agefUs.  None  of  these  clas- 
sifications, however  well  they  may  be  adapted  for  professional 
use,  seem  well  designed  for  general  sanitary  purposes.  They 
an  not  sufficiently  clear  to  be  generally  understood  and  practi- 
cally useful.  Bigelow  and  Holmes  say,  this  classification  '<  must 
be  considered  convenient  rather  than  strictly  philosophical." 
Even  Williams  himself  says  that  <<  these  divisions  of  causes  are 
rather  conventional  and  convenient  than  natural  and  j^iloeoph- 
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kal ;"  and  every  one  who  may  examine  them  will  probably 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  perceire  that  one 
may  be  a  predisposing  cause  in  one  case  and  an  exciting  cause 
in  another ;  and  vice  versa,  according  to  circumstances. 

As  in  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  causes  of  death 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  one  which  shall  be  univer* 
sally  approved,  so  in  classifying  the  causes  of  disease  the  same 
difficulty  may  occur.  Yet  we  deem  it  proper  to  recommend 
that  all  causes  of  disease  should  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes  :-^l.  atmosphbrio  ;  2.  local  ;  and  3.  personal. 

I.  Under  atmospheric  causes,  we  would  include  those  to 
which  all  persons  in  a  country  or  district,  in  circumstances  in 
all  respects  alike,  are  equally  exposed.  Sub-claases;  1.  Cli* 
mate;  2.  Seasons;  3.  Winds  and  weather;  4.  Electricity; 
6.  Atmospheric  weight,  temperature,  moisture,  and  composition ; 
6.  Malaria ;  7.  Unknown  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  What 
have  been  called  epidemic  causes  of  disease  come  under  these 
classes. 

II.  Under  local  causes  we  would  include  those  to  which 
persons  living  in  a  particular  neighborhood  or  dwelling  housOi 
in  circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  are  equally  exposed. 
Sub-doBMeg  ;  1.  Elevation  or  depression  of  situation ;  2.  Deflh 
ciency  or  impiurity  of  water ;  3.  Defective  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  surface  cleansing;  4.  Animal  and  vegetable  effluvia; 
6.  Confined  and  corrupted  air ;  6.  Irregular  and  imperfect  sup* 
jdy  of  light  and  heat ;  7.  Filthy  or  damp  habitations ;  8.  Exist- 
ing  contagious  diseases;  9.  Unknown  local  causes.  What 
have  been  called  endemic  causes  of  diseases  come  under  these 
classes.  We  would,  however,  restrict  them  to  a  partioular 
house,  street,  or  neighborhood.  When  the  influence  spreads 
over  a  whole  town  or  district,  it  becomes  an  atmospheric  cause. 

ni.  Under  personal  causes  we  would  include  those  which 
originate  with  the  person  alone,  independent  of  atmospheric  or 
local  causes.  Subclasses  ;  1.  Hereditary  constitution,  organizBi^ 
tion  or  vitality ;  2.  Acquired  constitution,  organization  or  vital* 
ity ;  3^  Deficiency  and  excess  in  quantity,  and  improper  kind  of 
food ;  4»  Improper  quantity  and  kind  of  clothing ;  6.  Occupa- 
tisns  and  habits ;  6.  Excessive  j^ysical  exertion ;  7.  Excessive 
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mental  action ;  8.  Alienation  of  mind ;  9.  Exposure ;  10.  Per- 
sonal contact  with  a  diseased  person,  virus  or  poison ;  11.  Yio- 
lence  and  accidents ;  12.  Unknown  personal  causes. 

Atmospheric,  and  local,  and  personal  contagion  may  exist  as 
causes  of  disease.  Some  diseases  can  be  communicated  only 
by  actual  contact  with  smother  person,  or  with  the  poison  of 
the  disease  of  the  person ;  as  itch,  syphilis,  necusia,  &c.  This 
is  personal  contagion.  Others  may  be  communicated  either  by 
contact  with  the  air  of  the  locality  where  the  diseased  person 
is  or  has  been ;  as  small-pox,  measles,  &c. ;  or  with  the  poi- 
sonous emanations  from  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ters, or  from  other  substances ;  this  is  local  contagion.  Others 
may  be  communicated  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere  while 
in  a  peculiar  condition ;  as  influenza,  dysentery,  cholera,  &c. ; 
this  is  atmospheric  contagion.  All  these  kinds  of  contagion 
may  exiifty  to  a  grdater  or  less  extent,  and  press  upon  us  with 
greater  or  less  power. 

Atmospheric  contagion  is  generally  harmless  unless  attracted 
by  local  causes ;  and  if  atmospheric  and  local  contagion  be 
combined,  it  may  be  successfully  resisted  by  a  person  fortified 
with  sufficient  personal  vitality.  There  seems  to  be  a  chemical 
affinity  between  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  filth  and  un£Bivorable  local  circumstances,  which  combine 
readily  with  the  conditions  of  the  particular  persons  whom 
it  affects;  and  the  combination  gathers  together  the  poison 
of  disease  in  so  great  intensity  that  few  who  are  exposed  are 
able  to  resist  it.  Under  such  circumstances  those  who  are 
healthy,  and  live  temperately  and  regularly,  often  escape  ;  while 
the  debilitated,  intemperate,  irregular  livers,  generally  become 
victims !  An  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  that  terrible  disease,  the  Asiatic  Cholera, — a  disease 
which  derives  its  terrific  power  chiefly  or  entirely  from  the 
accessory  or  accompanying  circumstances  which  attend  it.  It 
bounds  over  habitation  after  habitation  where  cleanliness  abides ; 
and  generally  leaves  unharmed  those  inmates  who  have  preseriF- 
ed  and  improved  their  natural  constitutions :  whilst  it  alights 
near  some  congenial  abode  of  filth  or  impurity,  and  finds  sub- 
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jects  prepared  for  easy  conquest  by  prerious  violations  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  life. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  suggests  the  "  cryptogamous  " 
origin  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  some  English  periodicals  have 
speculated  on  the  alleged  discovery  of  sponiles  or  organic  cells, 
as  causes  of  cholera.  But  it  would  seem  difficult  to  ascertain' 
the  cause  of  these  causes,  even  if  they  are  causes^  (which  is  yet 
to  be  proved,)  without  looking  to  some  peculiar  antecedent  at* 
mospheric  condition  to  account  for  their  production. 

If  this  were  the  proper  place  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
this  classification  is  more  natural,  simple,  comprehensive,  and 
philosophical,  and  better  adapted  to  general  practical  purposes, 
than  the  classifications  in  general  use..  The  extracts  we  h«9t 
already  given  under  our  XYth  recommendation,  prove  that  a 
similar  distinction  has  been  indirectly  acknowleged  by  the  best 
medical  writers.  Many  other  similar  quotations  might  be 
given.  We  are  aware  that  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  ex- 
actly to  draw  the  line  which  separates  atmospheric  from  local 
causes,  though  not,  as  seems  to  us,  for  general  purposes,  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  we  use  the  terms.  It  seems  to  us 
that  any  astiologist  would  have  more  difficulty  in  drawing  def- 
inite lines  to  separate  contagious  from  infectious,  or  predispos- 
ing from  exciting,  or  cognizable  from  non-cognizable  causes  of 
disease. 

XYII.  We  bkcommend  that,  in  laying  out  new  ttmms  and 
vittageSf  and  in  extending  those  already  laid  out,  ample  promf- 
ion  be  made  for  a  supply,  in  purity  and  abundance,  of  light, 
air,  and  water  ;  for  drainage  and  sewerage,  for  paving,  and 
fir  cleanliness. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  increase  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is 
to  be  found  in  cities  and  villages,  and  not  in  the  rural'  dis^ 
tricts.  The  tendency  of  our  people  seems  to  be  towards  social' 
concentration.  And  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  will  probably  be 
the  consequences  of  thiese  central  tendencies ;  and  how,  if  evili^ 
are  likely  to  arise  from  this  cause,  they  may  be  avoided.  It 
has  been' ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  of  densely  popu- 
lated plaees  generally  deteriorate  in  vitality;  and  that,  in  the 

80* 
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eonne  of  yeaiii  familieit  frequently  become  extinct,  unlesB  le- 
cniited  by  a  union  with  others  from  the  coimtryi  or  with  other 
blood  of  greater  vital  fence.  This  is  a  significant  fret,  which 
should  be  generally  known*  Cities  are  not  necessarily  un- 
healthy, but  circumstances  are  permitted  to  exist,  which  make 
them  so. 

^<  Every  population  throws  off  insensibly  an  atmosphere  of 
oiganic  matter,  excessively  rare  in  country  and  town,  but  less 
rsre  in  dense  than  in  open  districts ;  and  this  atmosphere  hangs 
over  cities  like  a  light  cloud,  slowly  spreading— driven  about — 
fidling— dispersed  by  the  winds — ^washed  down  by  showers. 
It  is  matter  which  has  Uved^  is  dead,  has  left  the  body,  and  is 
undergoing  by  oxidation  decomposition  into  simpler  than  or- 
ganic elements.  The  exhalations  from  sewers,  churchyards, 
vaults,  slaughter-houses,  cesspools,  commingle  in  this  atmos- 
phere, as  polluted  waters  enter  the  Thames ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  for  the  speedy  oxydation 
of  organic  matter  in  water  and  air,  accumulate,  and  the  density 
of  the  poison  (for  in  the  transition  of  decay  it  is  a  poison)  is 
sufficient  to  impress  its  destructive  action  on  the  living — to  re- 
ceive and  impart  the  processes  of  zymotic  principles — ^to  con- 
nect by  a  subtle,  sickly,  deadly  medium,  the  people  agglomera- 
ted in  narrow  streets  and  courts,  down  which  no  wind  blows, 
and  upon  which  the  sun  seldom  shines. 

'<  It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  high  mortality  of  towns  is  to  be 
ascribed ;  the  people  live  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  de- 
composing matter,  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  ;  in  the  open 
country  it  is  diluted,  scattered  by  the  winds,  oxydized  in  the 
sun ;  vegetation  incorporates  its  elements ;  so  that,  though  it 
were  formed,  proportionally  to  the  population,  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  in  towns,  it  would  have  comparatively  less  effect. 
The  means  of  removing  impurities  in  towns  exist  partially,  and 
have  produced  admirable  effects ;  but  the  most  casual  observa- 
tion must  convince  any  one  that  our  streets  were  built  by  per- 
sons ignorant  .as  well  of  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  as  of 
the  mortality  which  has  been  proved  to  exist,  and  is  referable 
to  causes  which,  though  invisible,  are  sufficiently  evident. 

<<  The  occupations  of  men  in  towns  are  mostly  cairied  on 
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in-doon,  often  in  crowded  workshops,  while  the  agricnltoral 
laborer  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  daytime  in  the  open  air. 
From  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  animal  matter  thrown  into 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  artisan  in  circnm- 
fltaoces  as  favorable  as  the  laborer ;  the  smi  and  wind  destroy 
and  waft  away  the  breath  as  soon  as  it  is  formed ;  but  in  the 
workshops  of  towns  the  men  are  shut  from  the  sun,  and  no 
streams  of  the  surrounding  air  carry  off  the  steaming  breath 
and  perspiration,  so  that  the  mortality  of  workingmen  in  the 
metropolis  is  much  greater  than  the  mortality  of  women  at  the 
corresponding  ages."  ^ 

The  different  sanitary  investigations  in  England  have  related 
principally  to  the  subjects  suggested  in  this  recommendation ; 
and  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  in  relation  to  the  manner 
in  which  many  human  beings  live,  that  have  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

<<  There  are,"  says  Dr.  Simon,  '<  many,  very  many  courts  and 
alleys  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  higher  houses,  having  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  ciurent  of  air,  and  (worst  of  all)  sometimes  so 
constructed,  back  to  back,  as  to  forbid  the  advantage  of  double 
windows  or  back  doors,  and  thus  to  rendet  the  house  as  per- 
fectly a  cuMe-sae  out  of  the  court,  as  the  court  is  a  cul-dc'Sae 
out  of  the  next  thoroughfare. 

''  It  is  surely  superfluous  to  observe  that  these  localities  are 
utterly  incompatible  with  health.  Among  the  dense  population 
it  is  rare  to  see  any  other  appearance  than  that  of  squalid  sick- 
ness and  misery ;  and  the  children,  who  are  reproduced  with 
the  fertflity  of  a  rabbit  warren,  perish  in  early  infancy.  In  the 
worst  localities  probably  not  more  than  half  the  children  bom 
nirviYe  their  fifth  year,  and  of  the  3,799  deaths  registered  last 
year  in  the  city  of  London  generally,  1,410  were  at*  or  under 
seven  years  of  age. 

'<  The  diseases  of  these  localities  are  well  marked.  Scrofiila 
more  or  less  completely  blights  all  that  are  bom,  often  extin- 
guishing life  prematurely ;  in  childhood,  by  hydrocephalus ;  in 
youth,  by  pulmonary  and  renal  affections,  which  you  read  of  as 
consumption  and  dropsy,  often  scarring  and  maiming  where  it 

>  Fifth  Report  of  the  RegiftnT-GcMral,  pp.  4l8,419,4n. 
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does  not  kill|  and  rendering  life  miserable  hy  UindnesSi  decrep- 
ilude  or  deformity;  often  prolonging  itself  as  an  hereditary 
curse  in  the  misbegotten  offispring  of  those  who,  under  such 
unnatural  conditional  attain  to  maturity  and  procreation.  Ty- 
phus prevails  there,  too,  not  as  an  occasional  visitor,  but  as  an 
habitual  pestilence. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  by  numbers,  to  give  you  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  fsttality  of  such  spots,  because,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  private  practice  di- 
vide the  treatment  of  the  sick  with  the  parochial  officers,  and 
diminish  the  returns  of  sickness  which  those  officers  would 
^otherwise  have  to  show.  But  this  I  may  tell  you,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  state,  that  in  the  few  houses  of  Seven-Step 
Alley,  there  occurred  last  year  163  parochial  cases  of  fever ;  in 
Fdnces  Place  and  Princes  Square,  176  cases ;  that  behind  the 
east  side  of  Bishopsgate,  in  the  small  distance  from  Widegate 
fitreet  to  New  Street,  there  were  126  cases ;  that  behind  the 
west  side,  from  Primrose  Street  to  Half-moon  Street,  there 
were  246  cases ;  that  the  parish  of  Cripplegate  had  364  cases 
over  and  above  the  number  ({Hrobably  a  very  large  one)  treated 
by  private  practitioners,  by  hospitals,  and  especially  by  dispen- 
wries.  Similarly,  though  with  less  perfect  information,  I  am 
enabled  to  trace  fever  to  a  terrible  extent  in  very  many  other 
localities  of  the  city,  even  on  the  vei^e  of  its  better  residencesi 
and  close  behind  its  wealthiest  thoroughfares. 

<<  It  was  in  districts  such  as  these  that,  in  1666,  the  Great 
Plague  of  London  found  the  readiest  facilities  for  its  reception ; 

•and  it  was  by  the  destruction  of  such  districts  that  the  Great 
Fire  of  the  following  year  rendered  the  utmost  conceivable 
lervice  to  the  sanitary  progress  of  the  people,  and  comi^eted 
Ibeir  emancipation  from  the  horrors  of  an  unparalleled  pesti- 
lence. Long  intervening  years  have  sufficed  to  reconstruct 
these  miserable  habitations  almost  after  their  first  type,  and  to 

ireexemplify  all  the  evils  which  belong  to  them  ;  so  completely, 
indeed,  that  if  the  infection  of  that  same  plague  should  light 

.again  amongst  us,  I  scarcely  know  why  it  might  not  traverse 
the  city  and  decimate  its  population  as  quickly  and  as  viru- 

*  Jently  as  before.  Meanwhile,  however,  typhus,  with  its  kindred 
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diaorden,  and  the  occasioiial  epidemict  of  influensBy  cholemi 
and  other  diaeaaes,  maintain  their  attachment  to  the  soil,  and 
require  no  further  reinforcement  from  the  pestilence  of  otbttr 
climates.''  • 

This  picture  is  reproduced,  sometimes  with  more  fnghtfU 
details,  in  very  many  places  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country-^in 
Massachtuetts  I  The  evils  which  it  portrays  may  not  exist  to 
so  great  extent  with  us,  as  in  the  ancient  cities  and  po|>uloas 
places  of  the  old  world ;  hut  even  here  their  magnitude  is  yery 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  Places  may  be  found 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  State,  as  we  shall  show  further 
on,  that  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  England.  This  ^sust 
will  be  developed  to  the  astonishment  of  any  one  who  makea 
the  examination.  These  evils  seem  almost  inseparable  from  all 
densely  populated  places,  so  long  as  the  people  remain  unin- 
atructed  and  not  cared  for.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
then,  that  all  proper  sanitary  measures  should  be  adopted  to  pr^ 
vent  those  calamities  which  have  been  suffered  elsewhere,  and 
which  will  inevitably  increase  with  us,  unless  seasonably  pr^ 
vented. 

1.  '^  Ught,^*  says  the  Liverpool  Health  of  Towns  Advocate, 
(p.  125,) ''  is  necessary  to  health.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Paris,  has 
shown,  that  if  tadpoles  be  deprived  of  light,  they  do  not  ad- 
vance beyond  that  state  of  deyelopment,  however  well  they 
may  be  fed,  although  they  increase  in  size;  and  he  thenee 
concludes,  '  that  the  action  of  light  tends  to  develop  the  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  the  body  in  that  just  proportion  which  charactei^ 
izes  the  type  of  the  species :'  and  that,  in  warm  climates,  <  the 
exposure  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  to  light  will  be  very 
&vofable  to  the  regular  conformation  of  the  body.'  Baron 
Humboldt  strikingly  corroborates  this  opinion,  for  he  says,  after 
a  five  years'  residence  amongst  many  American  tribes,  <  I  haw 
not  seen  a  single  individual  with  a  natural  deformity.'  W$ 
may  thus  conclude  that  abundance  of  light  is  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  form  in  man  :  and  it  follows,  as  a  con* 
sequence,  that  if  children,  at'  the  time  of  early  growth,  be  de- 
prived of  this  necessary  agent,  their  development  will  be  mate- 
rially modified,  and  the  foundation  for  a  weak  constitution 
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be  laid|  and  consequent  incapacity  for  labor,  and  tendency  to 
disease  superinduced.  Dr.  Edwards  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that '  the  want  of  sufficient  light  must  constitute  one  of  the 
external  causes  which  produce  these  deviations  of  form  in  chil- 
dren affected  with  scrofula ;  which  conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  observation,  that  this  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  poor  chilr 
dren,  living  in  confined  and  dark  streets.' 

'^  The  opinions  of  Dr.  Edwards  are  fully  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Ward,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Sanitary  Commission.  He 
says  that  his  experience  '  most  strongly '  bears  out  these  state- 
ments ;  and  that,  <  from  noticing  hundreds  of  times  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  the  alteration  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  light,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.' 

«  ( My  advice  to  young  people  who  are  about  to  marry,  and 
can  afford  only  one  or  two  rooms,  is,  to  choose  the  largest  room 
they  can  find,  and  in  which  they  can  obtain  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  solar  light ;  the  amount  of  disease  in  light  rooms,  as 
compared  with  that  in  dark  rooms,  being  infinitely  less.' 

'<  Other  medical  observ^  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusions. 
Sir  James  Wylie  relates  a  remarkable  instance  in  point,  in  re- 
gard to  an  extensive  barrack  in  St  Petersburg,  one  side  of 
which  was  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  other  was  compara- 
tively dark.  The  result  to  the  soldiers  living  in  the  building 
was,  that  uniformly,  for  many  years,  there  were  three  times  as 
many  taken  ill  on  the  dark  side  as  were  attacked  on  the  light 
side  of  the  barrack.  We  need  hardly  insist  on  the  importance 
of  these  fisusts,  as  showing  that  the  want  of  light  predisposes  to 
oisease. 

2.  Air.  We  have  already  spoken  (pp.  143-148)  of  this  impor- 
tant element,  and  shall  hereafter  refer  to  works  where  the  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed.  Streets  should  be  of  sufficient  width  to 
permit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Restrictions  should  be  so  imposed 
as  to  permit  few  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  and  none  that  would 
so  obstruct  the  circulation  as  to  endanger  the  public  health. 
Every  place  from  which  light  is  excluded,  or  into  which  pure 
air,  in  any  desirable  quantities,  cannot  at  pleasure  be  introduced, 
should  be  pronounced  unfit  for  habitation. 
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3.  Water.  ''  The  following  are  the  chief  conditions  in  re* 
spect  of  water  supply,  which  peremptorily  reqnire  to  be  ful- 
fiUed:— 

"  1.  That  every  house  should  be  separately  supplied  with 
water,  and  that  where  the  house  is  a  lodging-house,  or  where 
the  several  floors  are  let  as  separate  tenements,  the  supply  of 
water  should  extend  to  each  inhabited  floor. 

'<  2.  That  every  privy  should  have  a  supply  of  water  applica- 
ble as  often  as  it  may  be  required,  and  sufficient  in  volume  to 
effect,  at  each  application,  a  thorough  flushing  and  purification 
of  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  privy. 

<<3.  That  in  every  court,  at  the  point  remotest  from  the 
sewer  grating,  there  should  be  a  stand-cock  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  court ,-  and 

<'  4.  That  at  all  these  points  there  should  always  and  imin- 
tennptedly  be  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  fulfil  all  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  population."  ^ 

"  We  must  have  aofi  water.  All  hard  waters  are  expensive, 
both  for  domestic  consumption  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  hardness  arises  from  the  presence  of  earthy  and  saline 
substances,  which  decompose  and  destroy  a  certain  quantity  of 
soap  in  washing,  and  ocCJasion  a  larger  consumption  of  that 
article  than  necessary.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  water  which 
supplies  Aberdeen  contains  only  one  grain  per  gallon  of  hard- 
ness, while  that  of  Manchester  contains  fourteen  grains.  The 
water  at  present  supplied  to  Liverpool  contains  rather  more ; 
but  we  may  assume  the  hardness  at  fourteen  grains  per  gallon. 
Now  Dr.  Playfair  has  shown  that  water  with  fourteen  grains 
per  gallon  destroffs  and  renders  useless  a  quantity  of  the  soap 
used  for  washing  purposes,  equal  in  value  to  16s.  8d.  a  year,  to 
a  fiimily  of  five  individuals.  If  we  assume  the  present  popu* 
lation  of  Liverpool  at  330,000,  and  suppose  there  were  a  supply 
of  water,  of  the  same  quality  now  used,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  that  population,  there  would  be  an  extra  expense  of  no  less 
than  £65,000  a  year  to  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  clothes.  Water,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  quite 
pure,  but  if  it  could  be  had  with  a  hardness  of  two  degrees  a 

^  Dr.  SkMB'f  Bflpgit,  p.  19. 
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gallon,  which  we  beUeve  to  be  quite  poeeible^  a  saving  would  be 
effected  to  the  town  of  nearly  £50,000  a  year ;  and  this  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  saving  accruing  in  manufactories, 
steam  boilers,  breweries,  &c.  It  is  a  low  estimate,  therefore,  to 
state  the  hard  water  tax  of  Liverpool  at  £50,000  a  year,  every 
farthing  of  which  is  actually  thrown  away,  without  any  return 
whatever.  Now  this  sum  represents  a  capital  of  one  milUon 
and  a  quarter  sterlings  at  four  per  cent." ' 

Several  cities  and  villages  in  Massachusetts  have  constructed 
other  works  besides  wells  to  supply  them  with  water.  Boston, 
by  a  structure  that  for  artistic  skill  and  thorough  workmanship 
is  probably  unsurpassed  any  where,  has  introduced,  at  an  ex- 
nense  to  the  city  of  about  $6,000,000,  the  water  of  Lake  Go- 
chituate,  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  distant ;  and  it  affords  to 
every  inhabitant  an  abundant  supply  of  water  of  the  best 
quality. 

4.  Drains  and  Sewers  should  be  made  to  carry  off  water 
introduced  in  any  way  into  cities  and  villages.  If  the  surplus 
be  permitted  to  remain,  it  often  becomes  stagnant  and  putrid, 
and  is  then  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  '<  Without  a  system 
of  drains,  a  large  supply  of  water  is  rather  injurious  than  oth- 
erwise ;  yet  without  a  plentiful  supply  there  can  be  no  drainage 
at  all."  Every  city  and  village  should  be  surveyed  ;  and  the 
elevations  of  the  crossings  of  each  street  above  a  common  lev- 
el, and  its  descent  to  an  outer  termination,  should  be  laid  down 
and  marked  upon  a  public  plan ;  so  that  all  abutters,  and  others 
interested,  may  be  guided  to  the  proper  construction  of  build- 
ings with  reference  to  drains  and  sewers.  Some  general,  defin- 
itive plan  should  be  fixed  upon  for  each  city  and  village,  and 
when  so  fixed  it  should  be  uniformly  carried  out  under  one 
authority,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Surface  drains  will 
answer  for  some  localities,  but  imderground  sewers  are  generally 
to  be  preferred.     Boston  has  about  35  miles  of  such  sewers. 

6:  Paving  is  of  great  importance  as  a  sanitary  measure.  The 
fbUowing  are  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  good  system : — 

'<  1.  Pavements  should  be  made  as  impervious  to  fluids  as 
possibloi  otherwise  the  subsoil  renudns  moist,  and  becomes  im» 

BifMi^i  TmKmJL^tnmkf,  p.  131. 
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pregnated  with  matters  deleterious  to  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. All  stone  pavements  should  therefore  he  closely  joined ; 
and  consequently  those  made  of  round  boulders  are  inadmissi- 
ble for  sanitary  purposes.  Wood  pavements  are  decidedly  inju- 
rious to  health.  The  street  pavements  in  some  of  the  Italian 
cities  are  better  than  ours  for  drainage.  They  consist  of  polyg- 
onal blocks  of  limestone,  the  joints  of  which  are  acccurately 
fitted  together  with  cement,  so  that  the  rain  water  flows  off  as 
easily  as  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  there  are  neither  ruts 
nor  hollows.  The  old  Roman  pavements  were  similarly  con- 
structed. 

"  2.  Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  pits  and  hollows,  which  are  always  injurious  to  healdi^ 
by  permitting  the  retention  of  solid  and  fluid  substances  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  presenting  great  obstacles  to 
cleansing. 

''3.  All  courts  and  passages  should  he  flagged;  the  common 
paving  is  inadequate  for  sanitary  purposes  in  such  localities. 

<<  4.  A  complete  reform  should  be  effected  in  the  manner  of 
constructing  street  gutters.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  through  the  town  on  a  wet  day,  he  will  be  astonished  to 
find  how  many  of  these  conduits  have  the'  property  of  retain- 
ing the  water,  instead  of  facilitating  its  passage  into  the  sewer. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  badly  made  gutter  is  liter- 
ally worse  than  none ;  for  it  only  draws  the  foul  water  from 
the  street  nearer  the  doors  of  dwellings,  while  the  spaces  be-i 
tween  the  stones  allow  of  its  free  passage  into  the  subsoil,  so 
as  to  render  the  houses  more  damp  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Perfect  smoothness,  and  proper  adaptation  of  the  stones, 
along  with  a  proper  continuous  declivity,  are  indispensable 
requisites  in  a  well  made  gutter."  ^ 

6.  Cleanliness  in  towns  is  of  such  immense  importance  to 
health,  that  it  should  constitute  an  indispensable  part  of  sani- 
tary police.  The  only  safe  rule  is,  to  remove  out  of  a  town, 
and  out  of  a  house,  all  refuse  as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  Refuse 
matters,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  are  constantly  undergoing 
change,  and  giving  out  vapors  and  gases  which,  even  in  ex- 

1  Livwpool  HmMi  of  TowM  Advocate,  p.  99. 
«1* 
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tremely  small  quantities,  are  iiyurious  to  health,  especially  if 
they  are  constantly  inhaled.  Conclusive  proofs  of  this  fact 
exist.  Wherever  there  is  a  dirty  street,  court,  or  dwelling-house, 
the  elements  of  pestilence  are  at  work  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  cause  of  many  and  many  a  case  of  typhus  fever,  cholera 
morbus,  or  other  fatal  diseases,  in  our  cities,  villages,  and  even 
in  the  rural  and  isolated  dwellings  of  the  country,  may  be 
traced  to  decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  other  filth,  in  the  cellar, 
in  or  around  the  house,  or  in  the  water  used.  The  most  perfect 
cleanliness  is  necessary  in  all  places,  but  especially  in  confined 
localities,  to  preserve  the  public  health  ;  and  nothing  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  to  do  with  life.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conven- 
ience, or  personal  annoyance,  but  one  of  health.  No  person, 
therefore,  should  be  permitted,  on  any  plea  of  interest,  to  tam- 
per with  this  matter  ,*  and  every  nuisance  that  occasions  filth 
in  streets  or  courts,  or  that  accumulates  it  on  any  other  surfaces, 
should  be  abated ;  if  not  otherwise,  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  constrain  men  to  do  what  would  be 
useful,  and  to  avoid  what  would  be  injurious  to  them.  No 
person  should  be  permitted  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of 
his  own  house,  or  that  of  his  neighbors,  by  any  filth  or  other 
substance  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Such  a  person 
should  be  looked  upon  as  worse  than  a  highway  robber.  The 
latter  robs  us  of  property,  the  former  of  life. 

XYIII.  We  recommend  that,  in  erecting  schoolhouses^ 
churches^  and  other  public  buildings,  health  should  he  regarded 
in  their  site,  structure,  heating  apparatus,  and  ventikUion. 

To  provide  for  all  public  buildings,  where  large  numbers  of 
people  congregate,  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  air,  in 
its  pure,  natural  state,  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  is  a  very 
important,  though  difficult  matter.  It  is  so,  too,  in  regard  to 
private  dwellings.  It  has  received  much  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical attention,  and  very  many  schemes  have  been  devised  to 
attain  the  object  Which  of  them  is  to  be  preferred,  or  whether 
any  one  as  yet  known  is  unobjectionable  in  a  sanitary  view,  we 
are  unprepared  to  decide.  If  the  measures  here  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  the  General  Board  of  Health  would  become  ae- 
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quainted  with  the  different  methods  of  constructing  and  yen- 
tilating  public  and  private  buildings,  and  would  be  able  to 
recommend  to  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  and  to  the  people 
generally,  those  plans  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  Such  information  would  be  of  great 
importance,  whether  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  pecuniary 
or  sanitary  welfare  of  the  people.  ^ 

1 "  The  iaaponance  of  (ne  veotUation  will  appear  from  the  •tateineiM  of  a  few  ampU 
facis: — 


21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid :  when  it  it  ezpelled,  it  b 
ftiuod  to  have  loti  about  9  per  cent,  of  its  ozyfea,  the  place  of  which  ii  supplied  by  aa  eqoal 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  At  the  same  time  the  blood  has  undergone  an  important  change. 
frMB  a  dark  porf^  hoe,  indicative  of  carbon,  which  is  unfittM  for  the  support  of  aaimal 
life,  to  a  hirfalv  oxygenized  fluid  of  a  florid  red  color,  carrying  health  and  vigor  to  every 
fihn  of  the  body. 

^  It  is  not  oar  parposn  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  are  effected :  it 
issoflkieut  for  as  that  they  are  produced,  and  that  they  are  absolutely  esseatial  to  the  enst- 
eoee  of  animal  life. 

'^  As  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  is  vitiated  is  not  generally  appreciated,  the  foHowiMr 
caJculatJons  may  not  be  unimportant :  An  individual  breathes,  on  au  average,  from  14  to  20 
times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  from  16  to  40  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration.  Accord- 
ing to  Soothwood  Smith,  it  appears  that  in  one  minute  an  individual  requires  616  cubsc 
ioehes,  or  about  18  pints  of  air ;  and  that,  during  the  same  space,  24  cubic  inches  of  oxygua 
have  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  bv  a  like  anKMint  of  carbonic  acid ;  so  that,  in  one 
hour,  each  adult  person  vitiates  the  air  by  the  subtraction  of  1440  cubic  inches  of  oxygen. 
In  <Mie  hour  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  aamunts  to  2  h<^8heads,  20  gallons^  and  10  pints  i 
io  one  day,  to  67  hogshead^),  1  ration,  and  7  pints;  and,  during  the  same  period  of  lime,  24 
hogsheads  of  blood,  or  1  hoguead  each  hour,  and  144  ounces  each  minute,  are  sent  to  iImi 
luMSf  to  undergo  the  change  already  pointed  out.  Supposing  1  pint  of  air  Io  be  inhaled  at 
eaea  lospiratioa,  which  is  very  nearly  the  quantity,  the  amount  decomposed  is  about  ob»> 
foorUi,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pint  j  so  that  each  mdividual  actually  vitiates  or  poisons  one-fourth 
o(  a  piBl  of  air  Biferj  time  he  breathes.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  deteriorating  proeesi 
goes  on  is  very  clearly  shown  by  placing  a  mouse  under  a  large,  tight  glass  jar,  full  of  air. 
u  a  few  BKMDeBts  it  becomes  tmeasy,  pants  for  breath,  and  m  a  short  tune  dies  in  eonnri- 


**  THere  is  another  cause  of  deterioration  of  the  air,  not  generally  taken  into 
which  is  of  considerable  importance.  An  adult  gives  off,  by  insensible  perspiration,  from  Ii. 
IO  JO  graiae  of  vapor  per  miante  i  and  it  it  ascertained  tlwt  the  air  whicii  has  been  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  skin  becomes  chiefly  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tredgold  states  that  it  is 
desirahle  to  ehaage  as  much  of  the  air  of  the  room  as  the  moisnire  given  off  would  saiurala 
in  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  in  a  room  at  60*^,  on  the  supposition^  which  is  probably  very 
nearly  correct,  that  the  moisture  given  off  amounts  to  18  grains,  it  will  be  necessary  la 
change  three  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  individual  m  the  room.  If  the  temperature 
of  Ihe  room  be  high,  the  edwlatioBS  of  course  will  be  in  proportion. 

**  Our  rooms  ami  public  halls  have  also  to  be  lighted  at  nig^t ;  and  here  is  another  source 
of  deterioratioa  c»r  me  air.  Each  gas-burner  is  foood  to  consume  as  much  oxygen  as  ei|^ 
caadles,  and  each  candle  renders  about  300  cubic  inches  of  air  unfit  for  breaihinr  eveijr 
ouBule ;  so  that  two  caadles  deteriorate  the  air  as  much  as  one  individual.  The  totu  qua- 
tity  o(  air,  then,  which  will  be  vitiated  by  these  causes,  for  each  person,  will  be— 
By  respiratioa,  800  cubic  iaches  p«r  minute. 

By  exhalation,        .        .     6,184     ''        ''       "       " 
By  lights,        .       .       .       432    "        «       "       « 

Total,  6,416  cohie  inches. 

Or  pearly  4  eubie  feet,  per  minute.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  riie  air,  that  the  above  quantity  should  be  chanced  every  minute.  For  example :  If  a 
room  eoolaias  200  people,  there  should  be  800  cuDie  feet  of  air  chanead  every  minuta,  or 
mon  than  would  fill  a  room  nine  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high ;  Aw  people  will  reqniva 
ICOO  cubic  ttei  of  frash  air  aveij  minute.  From  the  above  astiamtes,  any  peiioa  may  cal* 
eulate  the  rapidity  of  deterioration  in  a  close  romn,  of  given  dimensions,  occupied  by  a  giv- 

\  CfurUs  A.  Lee:  Am,  erf.  CopeUmfe  Medieal  Okti0nm% 
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XTX.  We  recommend  that,  before  erecting  any  new  dwel- 
Ung-fumse,  manufactory ,  or  other  building,  for  personal  accom' 
modation,  either  as  a  lodging-house  or  place  of  business,  the 
owner  or  builder  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  of  his  intention  and  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  he 
proposes  to  adopt 

The  information  which  such  a  regulation  might  secure,  would 
show  the  growth  of  a  place,  and  the  increase  of  house  accom- 
modations, but  it  would  secure  a  much  more  important  object. 
It  would  [dace  within  the  possession  of  the  local  Board  of 
Health  a  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  every 
house.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  interfere 
in  the  least  degree  with  private  rights,  but  confer  a  mutual 
substantial  benefit.  The  Board  of  Health  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  much  better  knowledge,  generally,  of  the  methods  of 
constructing  dwelling-houses,  in  regard  to  the  particular  sani- 
tary objects  they  have  in  view,  than  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  few  persons,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  found,  who  will 
not  feel  grateful  to  them  for  any  suggestion  which  might  lead 
to  real  improvement.  It  is  designed  to  be  suggestive  merely, 
not  compulsory,  unless  a  public  injury  is  inflicted  ;  then  it  will 
become  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  interfere.  A  regulation  simi- 
lar to  this  exists  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other 
places ;  and  is  found  to  work  so  well  as  to  be  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 

XX.  We  recommend  that  local  Boards  of  Health  endeavor 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  sanitary  evils  arising  frofn  over- 
crowded lodging-houses  and  cellar-dwellings. 

Such  places  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  incompatible 
with  health.  The  hints  already  given,  (p.  146,)  have  shown 
the  destructive  influence  of  corrupted  air.  Such  air  exists  in 
these  places,  to  a  great  extent,  and  its  deleterious  effects  should 
by  all  proper  means  be  avoided.  This  matter  has  attracted 
much  though  not  the  undeserved  attention  of  different  sanitary 
inquirers.  Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  New  York,  in  March,  this 
year,  procured  a  census  of  the  cellar  population  of  that  city, 
and  found  that  18,456  persons  lived  in  8,141  rooms,  in  3,741 
separate  basements.     This  is  about  1  in  26,  or  4  per  cent,  of 
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the  whole  population  of  the  city.^  The  proportion  of  sach  in- 
habitants is  believed  to  be  nearly  as  great  in  Boston.  In  Low- 
ell, and  other  places  in  the  State,  the  same  evil  also  exists.  We 
are  pleased  that  the  present  legislature,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
thought  the  subject  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  pass  the  sub- 
joined act.  It  gives  all  requisite  legal  authority  to  regulate  the 
matter : — 

''  Whenever  the  Board  of  Health  of  any  city  or  town  shall 
be  satisfied,  upon  due  examination,  that  any  cellar-room,  tene- 
ment, or  building,  occupied  as  a  dwelling-place  within  such 
city  or  town,  is  unfit  for  that  purpose,  and  a  cause  of  nuisance 
or  sickness  either  to  the  occupants  or  to  the  public,  such  Board 
of  Health  may  issue  a  notice  in  writing  to  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  requiring  them  to  remove  from  or  quit  such  cellar- 
room,  tenement,  or  building,  within  such  time  as  the  said 
Board  of  Health  may  deem  reasonable.  And  if  the  person  or  ' 
persons  so  notified,  or  any  of  them,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so 
to  remove  and  quit  within  the  time  mentioned,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  such  Board  of  Health  to  remove  them  forcibly,  and  to 
close  up  such  cellar-room,  tenement,  or  building,  and  the  same 
shall  not  be  again  occupied  as  a  dwelling-place  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Board  of  Health,  under  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
by  indictment  of  the  owner  or  owners,  if  they  shall  have 
knowingly  permitted  the  same  to  be  so  occupied." ' 

*  A  detailed  aceoont  of  the  results  of  this  highly  commendable  effort  of  Dr.  Stewart,  it 
htmg  published;  while  this  sheet  is  passing  tbrougn  the  press,  in  several  interesting  and  val- 
uable articles.    See  the  New  York  Tribune,  June  filh,  13tb,  19th,  and  July  9lh. 

s  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  William  H.  Duncan^  Medieal  Officer  of  Health  of 
Liverpool,  for  the  valuable  communications  on  the  subject  or  this  recommendation^  which 
are  inserted  in  the  appendix.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1830,  (p.  217,)  in  alln- 
sioa  to  this  matter,  says  >— ^  It  may  seem  hard  to  deprive  the  wretch  of  tne  bulk-head  or 
empcy  cellar,  which  m  is  content  to  make  his  idle  home ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  hardshipa 
witB  which  acts  of  mercy  oAen  must  begin.  When  the  frightful  demoraliaatioo  of  Liver- 
pool was  recently  eipoeed,  and  it  was  stowu  that  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  inkab- 
iiants  of  that  fine  cit;^  lived  in  dens  called  cellars,  the  bold  resciltttion  was  taken  of  at  ooee 
iisyfa/iiy  this  moibid  mass,  by  rendering  cellars  ill^ifal  habitatioBs.  The  operation  com* 
moced  in  1842 ;  and  after  alxMit  9000  people  were  ijected,  a  more  stringent  method  was 
adopted  in  1847.  The  operation  of  removal— under  the  judicious  managemoit  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health— was  gradual,  but  systematic  and  steady ;  and  near 
the  end  of  1849, 4700  cellars  had  been  cleared  of  20,000  inhabitanU !  Tune  enough  has  not 
elapsed  to  let  the  full  efllect  of  this  bold  measure  be  seen ;  but  the  officer  of  healta  has  al- 
ready had  to  report  the  significant  fact,  respecting  one  of  the  districts  formerly  most  afflicted 
^rpoverty  and  disease,  that,  while  the  last  epidemie  preceding  the  clearance  carried  off 
500  bkabitants,  the  cholera,  which  broke  out  during  the  time  that  the  forced  change  of  resi- 
dence was  in  progreai ,  slew  the  eomparattvely  smaS  number  of  94." 
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XXL  Wk  REcomccifD  that  open  npaces  be  feeervedy  4n  cUie$ 
andviUageSj  for  public  waUce ;  that  wide  streets  be  laid  out; 
and  that  both  be  ornamented  with  treee. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
beauty  and  social  enjoyments  of  the  place  ;  but  it  would  haTe 
a  greater  effect  upon  its  general  sanitary  condition.  Vegetation 
would  absorb  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  produced 
in  so  great  superabimdance  in  populous  places,  and  thus  render 
the  air  more  fit  for  respiration.  Open  spaces  also  would  afford 
to  the  artizan  and  the  poorer  classes  the  advantages  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  in  their  occasional  hours  of  leisure. 

XXII.  We  RECOiofEND  that  special  sanitary  surveys  of 
particular  cities^  towns,  and  localities,  be  made,  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  direction  of  the  OenercU  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  exact  sanitary  condition  of 
every  town  in  the  State  should  be  ascertained,  that  any  causes 
unfavorable  to  health  may  be  removed  or  mitigated.  Par- 
tial attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made,  by  individuals  and 
associations  for  a  general  or  special  purpose,  to  accomplish  this 
object.  Tory  limited  success  has,  however,  attended  their 
efforts.  Experience,  thus  far,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  plan  can  be  successful  and  useful,  unless  conducted  by  com- 
petent men  under  the  sanction  of  legal  authority. 

In  1839  and  1841,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  late  of  Boston,  issued 
circulars  to  obtain  information  relating  to  the  causes  and  fatality 
of  consumption.  Answers  to  this  important  circular  were  re- 
ceived from  thirty-one  individuals  only. 

In  1835,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  his- 
tory of  intermittent  fevers  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
generally,  and  a  circular  was  issued  and  extensively  circulated : 
but  two  answers  only  were  received.  And  in  1845,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society  sent  other  circulars  to  the  several 
towns  in  the  State,  but  received  a  single  answer  only  in 
return. 

In  1830,  the  New  York  Medical  Society  issued  a  circular  to 
the  different  county  medical  societies,  soliciting  information 
concerning  the  medical  topography  of  that  state.  Replies  re- 
lating to  the  following  counties  only  have  been  received  and 
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published :— Kings,  in  1832 ;  Saratoga,  1833  and  1848 ;  Co- 
lumbia,  1834;  Madison,  1834;  Onondaga,  1836  and  1849; 
Tompkins,  1836 ;  Tioga,  1837 ;  Binghampton,  1843 ;  and  Ot- 
sego, in  1848.1 

The  American  Medical  Association,  in  1848-9,  made  the 
most  successful  effort  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try. Answers  to  their  circular  were  received,  giving  sanitary 
sketches  of  Portland,  Me.,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Oilman ;  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Oage ;  of  Boston  and  Lowell,  by  Dr. 
J.  Curtis ;  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom ;  of  Phila- 
delj^ia,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parish;  of  Baltimore,  by  Dr.  James 
Wynne ;  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard  ;  of  New 
Orleans,  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Barton ;  of  Louisville,  by  Dr.  L. 
P.  Yandell';  and  of  Cincinnati,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Harrison.  These 
papers,  including  the  report  of  the  committee,  were  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  (YoL 
II,  pp.  431-649,)  and  also  in  a  separate  voliune.  They  are  a 
highly  valuable  contribution  on  the  subject. 

Such  surveys  are  exc§edingly  valuable  and  important,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  made,  for  general  and  not 
partial  purposes,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  and  local 
Boards  of  Health,  of  several  towns  each  year,  until  the  exact 
sanitary  condition  of  every  part  of  the  State  shall  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  definitely  known.  The  annual  reports  of  the  local 
Boards  of  Health  might  furnish  such  additional  information  as 
would  exhibit  the  changes  or  improvements  which  occur  from 
year  to  year. 

The  matters  which  we  recommend  for  consideration  in  such 
surveys,  the  mode  by  which  they  are  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
manner  of  presenting  the  results  to  the  public,  may  be  ascer* 
tained  by  a  careful  examination  of  this  report ;  and,  especially, 
these  reconmiendations ;  the  circular ;  the  special  reports  of  the 
sanitary  surveys,  which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix ;  the 
reports  to  which  we  refer  in  the  list  of  books  there  recommend- 
ed ;  and  the  circumstances  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
intelligent  local  Boards  of  Health. 

'TnafetioM  of  the  New  York  lledieal  Soeiety,  Vol.  I.  pp.  90,  36,  m.  S4S,  app.  41 ) 
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XXIII.  We  RECoicnND  that  local  Boards  of  Health,  and 
other  persons  interested,  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  exact  observa" 
tion,  the  effect  of  tnill^onds,  and  other  collections  or  streams 
of  water,  and  of  their  rise  and  fall,  upon  the  health  of  the 
neighboring  inhabitants. 

We  have  seen  (pp.  73-76)  that  the  question  involved  in  this 
recommendation  has  had  an  historical  interest ;  though  it  seems 
of  late  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  streams  at  the 
waterfalls,  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  obstructed  in 
their  courses  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  if  cases  of  fever 
or  other  disease  occur  in  the  neighborhood,  the  people  have 
generally  attributed  them  to  some  uncontrollable  agency; 
while  possibly,  perhaps,  they  may  arise  from  causes  which 
their  own  hands  have  created,  and  which  are  capable  of  re- 
moval. It  is  then  a  question  of  permanent  interest  and  impor- 
tance. If  mill-ponds,  or  stagnant  waters  of  any  kind,  or  places 
where  they  have  existed,  produce  disease  under  certain  condi- 
tions, it  should  be  known,  and  certain  other  conditions  should 
be  provided,  under  which  they  may  b#  permitted  without  in- 
jury, and  without  which  they  should  not  be  permitted  at  all. 
Theory,  vague  suggestion,  presumptive  assertion,  cannot  decide 
the  question.  It  can  be  fully  done  only  by  an  extensive  series 
of  exact  observations,  through  several  years,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  diseases,  the  external  circumstances  under  which 
they  occur,  and  the  condition  of  the  water,  and  of  the  places 
where  water  has  been,  in  the  neighborhood,  truthfully  made, 
uninfluenced  by  party  or  pecuniary  interests,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  obtain  the  truth.  The  plan  of  observation  stated 
in  our  XYIth  recommendation  might  be  adopted.  And  are  not 
some  hundreds  of  lives,  supposed  to  be  annually  lost  in  this 
State  for  want  of  this  information,  worth  our  while  to  obtain  it  ? 

XXIY.  We  aECOMMENB  that  the  local  Boards  of  Health 
provide  for  periodical  house-to-house  visitation,  for  the  prevention 
of  epidemic  diseases,  and  for  other  sanitary  purposes. 

The  approach  of  many  epidemic  diseases  is  often  foreshad- 
owed by  some  derangement  in  the  general  health;   and,  if 
properly  attended  to  at  that  time,  the  fatal  effects  may  be 
/>ieyented.    This  is  especially  proper  in  regard  to  cholera  and 
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dyienteiy.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera  are  seldom 
absent;  and  if  these  are  seasonably  observed  and  properly 
treated,  the  disease  is  controllable.  There  are  few  diseases  over 
which  curative  measures  have  less,  and  few  over  which  prevent- 
ive measures  have  greater  power.  This  well-known  character^ 
istic  of  the  disease  led  persons  in  many  places  in  England, 
during  last  year,  to  organize  a  system  of  house-to4iou8e  visita- 
tion, by  which  every  family,  sick  or  well,  in  a  given  district, 
was  visited  daily  by  some  authorized  person,  whether  invited  or 
not ;  and  every  inmate  who  had  the  least  symptom  of  tbe 
received  advice  and  treatment.     The  objects  aimed  at 


'<  1.  The  discovery  and  immediate  treatment  of  every^caae 
of  diarrhoea,  in  localities  where  cholera  prevailed,  and  where 
the  patients  had  not  applied  at  the  dispensaries,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  development  of  the  disease. 

"  2.  To  prevent  persons  who  might  not  apply  for  medical 
aid,  even  in  cholera,  from  dying  without  such  aid. 

"  3.  To  bring  cases  of  cholera  under  treatment^  at  the  earli- 
est possible  period  of  the  disease. 

^'4.  To  keep  a  constant  medical  inspection  over  affected 
districts  and  houses,  so  as  to  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition. 

'^5.  To  exercise  a  moral  agency  over  the  population,  by 
giving  such  instructions  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  personal  habits,  as  might  appear  needful,  and  by  explaining 
and  enforcing  the  necessity  for  immediate  application  to  the 
dispensaries,  or  medical  officers,  by  all  parties  who  might  be 
taken  ill  during  the  intervals  between  the  daily  visits." 

This  measure  was  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  economy  as  well  as  humanity. 
We  select  the  following  statement  of  its  effects  in  one  district, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  occurred  in  many  others : — 

"  In  Sheffield,  an  effective  body  of  medical  officers  have  been 
appointed  for  the  discovery  of  persons  laboring  under  the  pro- 
monitory  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  for  bringing  such  persons 
under  immediate  medical  treatment.  Besides  an  adequate  staff 
of  house-to-house  visitors,  numerous  dispensaries  have  been 

9» 
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opened  in  convenient  parts  of  the  town,  for  supplying  all  such 
persons  gratuitously  with  proper  medicine.  Handbills  have 
been  extensively  distributed,  particularly  among  the  most  sus- 
ceptible part  of  the  population,  giving  them  the  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  these  dispensaries,  and  warning  them  of 
the  danger  of  neglecting  any  degree  of  bowel  complaint.  Ev- 
ery person,  on  making  application  to  a  dispensary  for  a  dose  of 
medicine,  on  receiving  the  medicine,  is  required  to  give  his 
name  and  address ;  this  is  forwarded  at  once  to  a  medical  ofGi- 
cer,  who  visits  the  patient  without  delay.  So  thoroughly  have 
the  people  in  Sheffield  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  symp- 
toms which  precede  cholera,  and  so  well  do  they  understand 
and  appreciate  the  information  which  has  been  given  them,  that 
it  is  stated  that  the  house-to-house  visitors  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  a  case  of  diarrhcBa  which  has  not  been  attended  by  a 
medical  man  in  consequence  of  their  having  previously  applied 
at  one  of  the  dispensaries  for  a  gratuitous  dose  of  medicine. 
During  the  first  week  that  this  system  of  visitation  has  been 
in  practice,  the  visitors  discovered  1582  cases  of  premonitory 
diarrhoea,  and  on  the  second  week,  1387 ;  in  all,  in  one  fortnight, 
2969.  Out  of  this  great  number,  only  four  deaths  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  in  parts  of  the  town  not  under  visitation,  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  attended  by  their  own  private  medical 
friends,  there  have  occurred  seven  deaths.  In  a  rural  district 
connected  with  Sheffield, — ^namely,  Altercliffe, — not  during  this 
period  under  visitation,  with  279  cases  of  diarrhoea,  there  were 
23  cases  of  cholera,  and  11  deaths.  No  stronger  evidence  can 
well  be  conceived  of  the  efficiency  of  that  preventive  measure 
which  is  founded  on  the  fact,  which  experience  has  too  fully 
proved,  that  persons  in  general  laboring  under  premonitory 
symptoms  are  not  aware  of  their  danger,  and  that,  if  those 
persons  are  to  be  saved,  they  must  be  sought  out  in  their 
dwellings,  and  placed  at  once  under  proper  treatment." 

The  success  which  attended  the  measure  in  particular  locali- 
ties, led  the  Board  of  Health  to  issue,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
:  1849,  a  general  order  for  its  introduction  into  London,  and  the 
result  for  the  first  62  days,  up  to  October  22,  was  as  follows : — 
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DiariiMBa  cases  discovered,           ....  43,127 

Race  water  purging  discovered,      ....  976 

Cholera  discovered,            .           •           .           .           .  779 

Passed  into  cholera  after  treatment,           ...  59 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  visitations,  very  many  more  of 
these  cases  would  have  terminated  in  cholera  and  death.  What 
facts  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  utility  of  preventive  meas- 
ures ?  We  earnestly  commend  the  plan  to  every  city  and  vil- 
lage in  which  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  similar  diseases, 
may  appear  as  epidemics.  The  expenses  which  would  atfend 
its  execution  would  be  far  less  than  result  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease,  when  suffered  to  take  its  ordinary  course  under 
ordinary  treatment.  Small-pox,  too,  might  in  this  manner  be 
easily  exterminated  from  any  city.^ 

XXY.  We  begommend  thcU  measufes  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  sickness  suffered  in  different  localities ;  and 
among  persons  of  different  classes,  professions^  and  occupations. 

Every  person  is  liable  to  sickness.  The  extent  of  that 
liability,  however,  varies  in  different  places  and  circumstanceSi 
and  in  the  same  place  and  circumstances  in  different  ages  and 
seasons.     It  has  some,  though  not  an  exact,  relation  to  mortal- 

I  Dr.  Sinoo,  the  able  Officer  of  Health  for  the  t\\y  of  London,  isfoed,  oo  the  Sltt  of  Se|»- 
ieaiber^  1849,  the  following  ezcelleot  instmctions  to  the  hoiue-to-house  visitors  under  his 
snpervition,  at  to  the  manaer  in  which  they  should  perform  their  duties : — 

**  li  will  be  his  duty  to  visit  every  house  in  the  district  assigned  to  him  by  the  ordinary 
mecfical  officer  of  the  locality,  onee  each  day,  at  the  least ;  and,  wherever  several  famiKee 
inhabit  ooe  and  the  same  house,  it  will  be  his  duty  at  each  visit  to  see  one  adult  member  at 
leastjof  every  soch  family. 

"  'Tbeee  visits  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  the  day.  and  the  severer  cases  of  ia- 
<fispoaition  should  be  revisited  in  the  aAemoon,  (or  as  early  and  as  often  as  may  be  necat- 
sarVj)  in  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  treatment  adopted. 

**  The  medical  duties  of  the  visitor  are  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  other 
prnnoBiiory  symptoms ;  so  soon  as  any  case  shall  have  passed  or  shall  appear  to  be  on  the 
point  of  passing  rate  cholera,  it  shall  be  the  visitor's  duty  immediately  to  transfer  the  case  to 
the  orduHuy  medical  oflker,  and  to  take  care  that  the  latter  officer  be  apprised  thereof  with- 
out delay. 

"  The  visitor  shall  be  provided  with  medicines  suitable  to  any  emergency  likely  to  fall  wilhai 
his  observation ;  but  in  cases  of  no  urgency  he  shall  prescrifate,  and  shall  refer  tl^  patient  to 
the  depot  of  his  district,  where  medicine  may  be  procured. 

**  The  visitor  shall  take  notes  of  the  particulars  specified  in  the  tabular  form  with  vdiich  he 
win  be  fiimished,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  visitation  he  shall  communicate  this  return . 
to  the  ordinary  medical  officer  with  yi^om  he  acts,  and  shall  receive  that  officer's  directions 
for  the  aext  day's  visitation. 

**  The  visitor  shall  insert  in  his  return  a  notice  of  every  locality  where  cleansing  (either  ez- 
tenMl  or  iateniol)  shall  appear  requisite ;  and  wherever  he  shall  find  the  condition  of  a  hooea 
irremediabl V  bad,  ot  the  inhabitants  so  densely  crowded  as  to  endanger  life,  be  shall  make 
this  the  sobfect  of  a  special  report 

"  EspeciaHy  he  sboold  impress  on  the  persons  with  whom  he  communicates,  the  extreme 
iBfer  of  o^eettogdiarriMBa,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  medical  adviee  as  ipeedUy  M- 


**  He  shoold  likewise  explain  to  them  the  arrangements  for  medical  relief  which  prevail  ia 
the  dMirielyMKlikoald  set  that  they  know  the  reudraee  of  the  ordiaaiy  medical  effieariaa 
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ity.  Some  diseases  under  some  circninBtaneea  prodoce  more 
sidmess  in  proportion  to  the  mortality  than  others.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  an  author  entitled  to  credit, 
(Lancet,  Tol.  II,  for  1839,  p.  186,)  that  the  average  relation 
existing  between  the  lale  of  sickness  and  the  rate  of  nuHtality 
a  two  years  of  sickness  to  each  death.  "  If  ailments  of  a 
lighter  kind  are  included,  the  [miportioD  of  sickness  rises  to 
3(  years  to  each  death.  Assuming  two  years  to  be  the  propor- 
tion of  sickness  to  each  death  at  every  age,  it  will  follow  that 
the  jvoportion  of  the  living  constantly  sick  at  any  age  will 
always  be  double  the  {vbportioQ  of  the  population  of  the  same 
age  dying  in  one  year.  If  the  deaths  at  any  age  are  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent.,  oi  1  in  60  per  annum,  the  [voportion  of  the 
living  constantly  sick  will  be  4  per  cent.,  or  1  in  25." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  subject  should  be  folly 
and  carefully  investigated,  and  that  exact  facts  in  relation  to 
different  populations,  existing  under  different  circumstances, 

4wl,  in  UM  of  uj  •DddcD  isinira  is  Ihe  inltomU  of  bit  OWB  nihatioa,  Ibtra  ouijr  ba  ■<>  tg- 
Mnoca  of  ibe  bat  count  tot  proearing  Hkedinl  MoMiKa. 

"  AJl  pmoH  nflinig  with  boml  eompluM,  bowevu  ttigkl,  arwitb  •iekoeH  orodMcaa- 
Miiil  annnii,  an  aBniHiJf  roquMied  la  pfoeuR  imnediUe  uu>ta*««,  either  Tunn  tWit 
•nKauy  mBdied  adtiMn,  or  TniBi  tba  iMdieal  officer  oT  tba  diMikt,  vkgM  wmwj  will  be 
^«n  4»j  ud  nigfat,  for  dupeiuisg  all  Hceiiuv  ur-"-' —  " 

Ths  uboUr  (brmi  alludMl  lo  ue  lo  coauin  ibe  To 


PtTtiaJart  of  HoHtAald  VititatvM  in  Hit  paritk  of— 


Ikdical  Cffieir,  Mr.  - 
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ahoold  be  known.     We  shall  allude  to  two  principal  ones 
only  :— 

1.  //  would  subserve  a  pecuniary  purpose.  The  wealth  of  a 
country  consists  in  its  capacity  for  labor.  That  people  who 
enjoy  the  greatest  vital  force, — the  highest  degree  of  health,-— 
and  apply  it  most  skilfully  to  the  production  of  wealth,  are  the 
most  wealthy.  It  is  their  capital,  their  means  of  subsistence. 
Persons  who  sustain  a  low  vitality  only,  generally  have  little 
skill  to  apply  what  they  possess,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  may,  and  often  actually  do,  become  a 
public  burden.  This  is  one  view.  Another  presents  itself  in 
the  vast  number  of  associations  existing,  under  the  names  of 
Friendly  Societies,  Health  Insurance  Companies,  Odd  Fellows, 
and  other  titles,  the  object  of  which  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  to  secure  support  to  the  mem- 
bers during  the  contingency  of  sickness.  For  the  stability  of 
these  societies,  and  the  security  of  the  members  themselves,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  rate  of  sickness  under  different  circum- 
stances should  be  dejSnitely  ascertained.  So  long  as  it  is  not 
known,  no  just  rates  of  payment  can  be  established.  Some  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Companies  in  this  State  have  closed  their 
business,  because  they  have  had  to  pay  out  more  than  they 
received.  Some  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  have  also  been  obliged 
to  curtail  their  payments.  All  these  institutions  are  now  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  many  of  them,  it 
is  believed,  cannot  exist  under  the  rates  of  payment  proposed 
to  be  made.  A  misapinrehension  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  should  have  been  founded  and  managed,  is  a  principal 
cause  of  their  failure.  Health  insurance  might  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  be  a  legitimate  business,  of  a  useful  character. 

2.  It  would  subserve  a  sanitary  purpose^  and  show  the  ex- 
act condition  of  the  people.  Some  interesting  facts  on  this 
subject  are  already  known.  The  Manchester  Statistical  Soci- 
ety have  given  the  average  number  of  days  of  sickness  annu« 
ally  suffered  by  each  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  industry,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries,  under  the  age  of  60,  it  is  9.03  days ;  in  the 
•Ok  millsi  7.08  days;  in  the  woolen  mills,  7.08  days;  in  the 
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flax  mills,  5.09  days ;  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Glasgow,  6.06 
days ;  among  the  East  India  Company  servants,  6.04  days ; 
among  laborers  in  the  dock-yards,  6.38  days ;  in  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  mills,  6.36  days ;  and  for  those  under  16,  3.14  days. 
From  M'Culloch's  Statistics^  we  compile  the  following  table, 
to  show  the  average  number  of  days  of  sickness  per  annum,  at 
different  ages,  suffered  by  each  operative  employed  in  the  ke- 
tones in  Lancashire  and  Glasgow : — 


Dijf  of  richMM  per  Muram  to  tfuy 

ptnoD  omplojod. 

ponontiek. 

IfM. 

LaooMlilrt. 

Olufow. 

LaiMMhlrt. 

Olufov. 

MalM. 

laniAlM. 

Maloa. 

Ttmalw. 

MklM. 

fommleiL 

MalM. 

ran^ 

Under  10, 

3.46 

ao3 

1.01 

3.63 

iao4 

„ 

3.61 

14.90 

10  to  15, 

3.81 

4.35 

4.80 

ai8 

14.58 

11.98 

13.35 

ia8i 

15  to  520, 

4.43 

5.56 

5.53 

6.38 

ia43 

13.63 

17.14 

15.54 

90  todS, 

4.91 

6.85 

9.11 

8.16 

isja7 

ia43 

30.13 

18.96 

35  to  30, 

6.88 

8.62 

7.05 

7.38 

32.14 

18.51 

16.05 

19.81 

30  to  35, 

a85 

9.29 

7.65 

ao5 

13.19 

31.77 

16.93 

iao5 

35  to  40, 

4.13 

6.16 

8.50 

4.16 

13.75 

19.19 

33.58 

laoo 

40  to  45, 

5.09 

14.67 

5.13 

11.94 

14.35 

14.41 

ia4i 

30.36 

45  to  50, 

7.18 

20.34 

4.84 

11.73 

30.31 

36.43 

30J57 

40.60 

50  to  55, 

347 

15.75 

4.90 

]&50 

laio 

31.00 

16.41 

35.85 

55  to  60, 

13.Q8 

15.75 

sja7 

15.00 

11.50 

31.00 

8.84 

30J20 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  at  the  ages  16  to  20,  every 
male  operative  in  Lancashire  sustains,  on  the  average,  4.42  days 
of  sickness  annually,  and  every  female,  6.66  ;  in  Glasgow,  the 
males  6.62  days,  and  females,  6.38  days  ;  and  that  the  average 
length  of  sick  time  that  every  male  who  is  sick  will  be,  in 
Lancashire,  16.43  days,  and  every  female,  12.63  days ;  and  in 
Glasgow,  the  males,  17.14  days,  and  the  females,  16.64  days. 
An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  sickness  in  the  two  places,  in  other  ages. 

The  most  reliable  works  which  exhibit  the  probable  annual 
sickness  which  a  laboring  man  will  sustain  through  life,  are, — 
1.  A  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  by  Charles  Oliphant, 
Esq.  This  able  work  was  published  in  1824,  and  was  the  first 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  was  prepared  from  returns  of  79 
Friendly  Societies,  in  16  counties  of  Scotland,  made  from 

>8e6  the  valuable  artiele  on  Vital  Statistics,  Vol.  11.  pp.  flSl-690:  2d  edition,  1899: 
wrHien  by  WilUam  Farr^Eiq., bow  SoperiDteadeiit  of  Ab^raeu  is  the  Msittrtr^taMnPf 
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recoids  kept  between  1760  and  1821,  and  related  to  104,218 
members. — 2.  A  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societies,  by  Charles 
Ansell,  Esq.,  Actuary  to  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company ;  pub- 
lished in  1836,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  This  work  was  drawn 
up  from  returns  of  Friendly  Societies  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  England,  and  related  to  24,323  members,  during  five  years, 
1823  to  1827  inclusive. — ^And  3.  Contributions  to  Vital  Statis- 
tics, by  F.  6.  P.  Neison,  Esq.,  Actuary  to  the  Medical  Invalid 
and  General  Life  Office,  published  in  1846.  This  work  was 
prepared  from  the  returns  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  England 
and  Scotland,  relating  to  the  five  years,  1836  to  1840. 

From  these  works  we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  to 
show  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  which  each  person,  on 
the  average,  sustains  annually,  at  each  age,  from  20  to  70 
years: — 


Awt. 

ONplunt. 

AbwH. 

NdMn. 

Aft. 

Ollpluuit. 

AnMll. 

»«imb 

21 

4.025 

5.460 

5.917 

46 

7i224 

9.877 

10.981 

38 

4.032 

5.495 

5.960 

47 

7.756 

10.325 

11.569 

23 

4.046 

5JS37 

aoo9 

48 

8.302 

10.808 

12.222 

24 

4.067 

5.586 

a062 

49 

8.904 

11.333 

12.940 

25 

4.095 

5.642 

ai20 

50 

9.527 

11.907 

ia722 

26 

4.130 

5.705 

ai83 

51 

10.057 

12.537 

UMB 

27 

4.172 

5.775 

6iM0 

52 

10.787 

13J230 

15.512 

28 

4i221 

5.852 

6J291 

53 

11.431 

ia99d 

16i»55 

29 

4.227 

5.936 

6.336 

54 

12.082 

14.840 

17.695 

90 

4.347 

6.027 

6.374 

55 

12.747 

15.792 

ia932 

31 

4.417 

6.132 

a407 

56 

ia426 

16.870 

20.269 

32 

4.487 

6.251 

a475 

57 

14.126 

18.102 

21.959 

33 

4JS64 

6.384 

6.577 

58 

14.854 

19i»16 

24.005 

34 

4.641 

6.531 

a713 

59 

15.610 

21.147 

26.405 

35 

4.725 

6.692 

a885 

60 

ia422 

23.044 

29.159 

36 

4.816 

6.867 

7.091 

61 

17.500 

25577 

32.269 

37 

4.914 

7.063 

7.331 

62 

19.152 

27.937 

36.332 

38 

5.026 

7.280 

7.608 

63 

21.700 

31.136 

41.351 

39 

5.159 

7Me 

7.919 

64 

25.900 

35.007 

47.323 

40 

5.306 

7.777 

8.265 

65 

30.800 

39.704 

54.250 

41 

5.488 

8.057 

8.647 

66 

37.800 

45.402 

62.132 

42 

5.696 

8.365 

9.057 

67 

46.200 

52^297 

70.475 

43 

5.964 

a701 

9.495 

68 

55.300 

60.613 

79J279 

44 

6^14 

9.065 

9.962 

69 

65.100 

70.602 

88.545 

45 

a734 

9.457 

10.457 

70 

74.907 

82.551 

98^278 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  average  number  of  days' 
sickness  per  amnmiy  which  each  person  in  these  societies  suf- 
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fered  at  the  age  of  21,  was,  according  to  Oliphant,  4.025  daya ; 
according  to  Ansell,  6.460  days;  and  according  to  Neiaon, 
6.917  days.  At  the  age  of  60  it  is,  respectively,  16.422, 
22.044,  and  29.169.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in 
these  results,  probably  arising  from  the  different  methods  of 
observation,  or  the  different  circumstances  of  the  persons  ob- 
served, or  from  an  increase  of  sickness  in  the  latter  over  the 
former  periods,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  (pp.  103-106.) 

We  also  compile  from  the  deductions  in  Mr.  Nelson's  work, 
(p.  105,)  the  following  table,  to  present  other  views  of  the 
relations  of  sickness : — 


Dijtoralek- 
of  aMatkM  of  BaawhiehMeh 

iiMaiilwr  wIm)  la 

nnalljintAdidek  wtll  MiliMr 
100  BCBbwt,;     aiimuUy, 

WIUlM, 


10  to  15, 
16  to  90, 
90  to  25, 
25  to  90, 
80  to  35, 
85  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  55, 
55  to  60, 
60  to  65, 
65  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
80  to  85, 
85  to  90, 


21.9565 
22.0743 
22.0386 
21.6997 
21i)l47 
21.5471 
22.9658 
24.6042 
27.6422 
80.2424 
35.5676 
46.8493 
58^50 
73.5916 
74.4624 
79.4872 


ToMehlOO 

Mmbtn   who 

MO  iiek,  tho 

nropntlon  of 

deotlu  por  on* 

nnm  will  bo, 


2a8617 

25.1209 

26.9626 

29.3447 

30.5095 

34.6241 

41.59-^6 

47i)892 

59.5728 

7^4827 

10&d825 

169.5519 

228.3925 

253.6579 

264.3431 

287.5803 


.9901 

2.8571 

a0539 

3.3271 

a7592 

40686 

4.5306 

5.1657 

6J2401 

7^2732 

8.6163 

9.6004 

12.1306 

11.3636 

18.4116 

17J2043 


To  foch  oBDaol 
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iolmBg,ii 
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4ia4290  win.  or 

125.6032  *"    — 
126.1271 
125.9977 
115.9411 
121^^732 

131.1468  « 

132.7123  « 

136.3839  "^ 

150.2235  " 

176.8808  " 

252^2988  << 

268.9679  " 

318.8876  « 

205.1064  << 

23a7943  « 
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68 
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By  this  table  it  appears  that,  on  the  average,  at  the  age  of 
46  to  60,  in  each  100  members,  246  (omitting  other  fractions) 
attacks  of  sickness  will  take  place,  or  that  number  of  members 
will  be  sick  every  year ;  that  the  length  of  the  sickness  of  each 
one  who  is  sick  will  be  47.9  days ;  that  in  every  100  who  are 
sick,  6.1  will  die ;  and  that  the  length  of  sick  time  which  will 
be  suffered  by  all  will  be  132.7  weeks,  or  2  years,  200  days. 
It  also  appears,  from  the  age  of  16  upwards,  the  amount  of 
sickness  will  be  found  to  increase  in  regular  and  uninterrupted 
aeries.    While  26.96  days  of  sickness  are  suffered  in  a  year  by 
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etch  person  sick,  at  the  period  from  20  to  25,  169.65  days  are 
suffered  at  the  period  65  to  70.  The  relative  chanceSi  also,  of 
being  sick  at  the  two  periods  of  life,  20  to  25,  and  65  to  70, 
are  in  the  ratio  of  22  to  46  ;  while  the  mortality  at  the  same 
period  is  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  9  among  those  actually  sick.  At 
the  period  of  30  to  35,  for  every  2  years  and  83  days'  sickness 
there  is  one  death ;  at  10  to  15,  8  years  and  3  days ;  and  at 
65  to  70,  4  years  and  310  days :  or,  in  other  words,  a  greater 
amount  of  sickness  in  proportion  to  the  deaths  is  suffered  in 
youth  and  old  age,  or  at  those  periods  of  life  in  which  the  least 
vital  force  exists,  than  in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  greater 
degree  of  vitality  is  enjoyed. 

These  are  some  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  investigations 
made  in  England  and  Scotland,  relating  to  sickness.  How  far 
they  are  apjdicable  to  this  country  we  have  not  the  mieans  of 
knowing  accurately.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  proportion 
of  sickness  to  health  is  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  others  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  observations 
already  made  are  too  limited  and  imperfect  to  found  thereon 
any  correct  opinion.^     If  the  rule  of  doubling  the  annual  mor- 

>  For  touM  esUmates  on  this  fabjecl,  aee  Sbattuck't  Ceotut  and  Statiitict  of  Boitoo,  pp. 
173-176.  Dr.  Janris  (Comnuioicatioof ,  Mast.  Medical  Society,  Vol.  VUL  p.  BO)  aayt  >* 
"  There  are  no  data  to  determine  the  amount  of  tickncM  in  New  Englandf.  Some  of  the 
Health  Insurance  Com|>aniet  here  made  up  their  rates  of  premiums  accordisf  to  thoee  of 
the  Engttah  Bene6t  Societies,  but  these  have  been  found,  on  trial,  too  low.  Probably  there 
is  acre  sickness  here  than  in  England,  and  some  of  these  companies  have  been  P^jnff  OM 
in  '  ben«ifits'  more  than  thejr  received  in  premiums.  The  Boston  Journal  of  90ih  Julv, 
IMS,  aay»--'  Yesterday  the  wst  of  the  four  companies  remaining  in  operatioo,  oharteied  m 
1847,— viz.,  the  Massachusetts  Healih  Insurance  Company,— voted  to  discontinue  farther 

"        "         Woi 


bomets.  and  eloee  op  its  albin.  The  Lowell  and  Worcester  institutions  decided  on  iWt 
course  about  a  year  ago.  During  the  last  six  months,  the  Essex  Company  has  been  winding 
op,  and  peyiag  froai  9  to  90  cents  on  a  dollar.' 

**  The  Suoam  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  Boston,  found  the  same  result  and  difficulty,  and 
lately  voted  not  to  pay  for  the  first  week  of  any  case  of  sickness,  but  for  all  afterwards,  %ad 
change  the  same  premiums  as  before.  The  average  number  of  the  members  of  the  Siloam 
Ledge,  for  the  years  ISii,  '40,  '46,  and  '47,  was  549.  The  average  time  of  sickness  of  alt, 
ia  eMi  3rear,  for  which  '  bene6t  money'  was  paid,  was  46M  weeks.  Average  sickness,  for 
eaeh  oMmbeff  drawing '  benefit  aioney,'  was  0.9  days  in  eacn  year." 

Dr.  Lyman  has  furnished  us  with  tiie  following  abstract  of  the  records  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Heahk  Insoraoce  Company,  relating  to  those  policies  only  which  had  expired  >— 


161030  63S  Itt  4.36  639  4.4 

90  to  35  130  39  3.3  161  4.1t 

S5to40  59  19  3.1  106  5.68 

40  to  45  S6  3  8.66  S5  8.33 

45to50  13  5  2.6  17  3X)4 


16  to  50  761  188  iJOi  850  4X)5 


to  tUa  sttteoieBt,  188  of  761,  or  94.70  per  cent,  of  the  memben  faisnred  wwt 
iick ;  and  tfie  leagth  of  sick  tmie  was  31.7  days  to  each. 
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tality  per  cent,  be  applied  to  obtain  the  rate  of  sickness,  it  will 
appear  that  6.06  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  5,787  persons 
of  both  sexes,  have  on  the  average  been  constantly  sick,  in 
Boston,  for  the  last  nine  years.  By  the  same  rule,  in  a  country 
town  of  an  average  healthy  standard,  containing '2,000  inhabit- 
ants,^ 60  will  constantly  be  sick.  This  seems  a  large  proportion 
or  amount  of  sickness,  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  true,  where 
those  in  infancy  and  old  age  are  included. 

This  subject  is  of  vast  consequence.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  to  know  the  amount  of  sickness  in  the 
families,  and  among  persons  of  the  various  professions  and 
occupations, — ^the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  manufacturers, 
and  others, — and  how  far  it  differs  in  different  places  and  under 
different  circumstances.  All  the  facts  and  arguments  generally 
used  in  favor  of  a  sanitary  survey,  may  be  applied  to  show 
the  utility  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  To 
obtain  the  facts,  some  simple  plan  is  needed,  which  may  easily 
and  without  much  labor  be  carried  into  operation ;  and  such  a 
plan  we  have  given  in  the  appendix. 

XXYI.  We  recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  sickness  suffered,  among  the  scholars  who  attend 
the  public  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  has  recently  been  recommended  that  the  science  of  physi- 
ology be  taught  in  the  public  schools ;  and  the  recommenda- 
tion should  be  universally  approved  and  carried  into  effect  as 
soon  as  persons  can  be  found  capable  of  teaching  it.^  Sani- 
tary science  is  intimately  connected  with  physiology,  and  de- 
serves equal  and  even  greater  commendation  as  a  branch  of 
education.  Every  child  should  be  taught,  early  in  life,  that, 
to  preserve  his  own  life  and  his  own  health  and  the  lives  and 
health  of  others,  is  one  of  his  most  important  and  constantly 
abiding  duties.    By  obeying  certain  laws,  or  performing  certain 

1  The  following  are  the  provitnoDS  of  an  act  relating  to  public  hygiene,  paaaed  April 
W,  I8fi0 : 

Sect.  1.  Physiology  and  hygiene  shall  hereafter  be  Uugfat  in  all  the  public  tchoob  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  all  cases  m  which  the  school  committee  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

Sect.  2.  ,  All  school  teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in  their  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  their  ability  to  give  instructions  in  the 


Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thoosaad 
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acts,  his  life  and  health  may  be  preserved ;  by  disobedience, 
or  performing  certain  other  acts,  they  will  both  be  destroy^ 
By  knowing  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease,  disease  itself 
will  be  avoided,  and  be  may  enjoy  health  and  live ;  by  igno- 
rance of  these  causes  and  exposure  to  them,  he  may  contract 
disease,  ruin  his  health,  and  die.  Every  thing  connected  with 
wealth,  happiness  and  long  life  depend  upon  health  ;  and  even 
the  great  duties  of  morals  and  religion  are  performed  more  ac- 
ceptably in  a  healthy  than  in  a  sickly  condition. 

This  matter  has  been  too  little  regarded  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  Intellectual  culture  has  received  too  much 
and  physical  training  too  little  attention.  Some  measure  is 
needed  which  shall  impel  children  to  make  a  sanitary  exam- 
ination of  themselves  and  their  associates,  and  thus  elicit  a 
practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  sanitary  science  in  the 
every-day  duties  of  life.  The  recommendation  now  under 
consideration  is  designed  to  furnish  this  measure.  It  is  to  be 
carried  into  operation  in  the  use  of  a  blank  schedule,  which  is 
to  be  printed  on  a  letter  sheet,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
appendix,  and  furnished  to  the  teacher  of  each  school.  He  is 
to  appoint  a  sanitary  committee  of  the  scholars,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
to  fill  it  out,  under  his  superintendence,  according  to  the 
accompanying  directions.  Such  a  measure  is  simple,  would 
take  but  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  cannot  operate  other- 
wise than  usefully  upon  the  children,  in  forming  habits  of 
exact  observation,  and  in  making  a  personal  application  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  life  to  themselves.  This  is  education  of 
an  eminently  practical  character,  and  of  the  highest  impor-  - 
tance.  All  the  reasons  in  favor  of  our  twenty-fifth  recom- 
mendation apply  also  to  this.  By  adopting  it,  many  and  many 
a  life  would  annually  be  saved  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  rising  generation  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

XXYII.  We  recommend  that  every  city  and  town  in  the 
State  be  a£(tuiR£D  to  provide  means  for  the  periodical  vaccina^ 
turn  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  small-pox  is  a  terrific  disease ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
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shorn  of  its  terrors  by  the  preventive  remedy  of  vaccination. 
If  a  person  is  not  vaccinated,  there  is  more  than  two  chances 
to  one,  that,  if  exposed,  he  will  take  the  disease ;  but,  if  prop- 
erly vaccinated,  there  is  scarcely  one  chance  in  five  hundred. 
Hence  the  importance  of  this  preventive  measure,  and  the 
guilt  of  neglecting  it. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  of  Cambridge,  vaccinated  his  son  in  July, 
1800  ;  and  this  was  the  first  person  ever  vaccinated  in  America. 
In  1810,  an  act  was  passed  in  this  State,  providing  '<  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  town  to  choose  persons  to  superin- 
tend the  inoculation  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  cow-pox."  This 
law  was  repealed  in  1836  ;  and  the  Revised  Statutes  provide 
"  that  each  town  may  make  provision  for  the  inoculation  of 
the  inhabitants."  This  substitution  of  the  word  may  for  shall 
left  it  optional  with  towns  to  do  or  not  to  do  it ;  and  it  has 
probably  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  old  law  many  towns  were  accustomed,  once  in  five  or 
more  years,  to  have  a  general  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  ;, 
but  this  custom,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  been 
generally  discontinued,  and  the  inhabitants  have  thus  been  left 
liable  to  the  disease  from  every  new  exposure.  Boston  has 
provided  that  no  child  shall  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools 
without  a  certificate  from  some  physician  that  it  has  been  vac- 
^^inated.  It  has  also  provided  for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of 
the  poor  who  may  choose  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  city  phy- 
sician for  that  purpose.  These  excellent  regulations  should 
be  adopted  in  every  place.  And  local  Boards  of  Health  should 
l)e  required  to  provide  for  a  general  vaccination  of  the  inhabit- 
ants at  least  as  often  as  once  in  five  years. 

Since  the  repeal,  in  1837,  of  the  salutary  laws  of  the  State 
relating  to  small-pox,  no  more  restraint  has  been  laid  upon 
persons  sick  with  this  than  with  any  other  disease,  and  it  has 
•consequently  seldom  been  absent  from  the  large  cities.  Dur- 
ing more  than  30  years,  prior  to  1837,  the  disease  caused  the 
death,  in  Boston,  of  37  persons  onljr;  and  most  of  these  were 
at  Rainsford's  Island.  It  seldom  occurred  in  the  city  proper. 
During  the  12  years  ending  December  31,  1849,  since  the 
fepeal,  it  caused  the  death  of  833  persons !  and  in  the  first  six 
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months  of  1850,  one  hundred  andforty^eix  have  died  I  These 
were  unnecessary  deaths, — they  might  and  aught  to  have  been 
prevented !  and  so  should  the  thousands  of  cases  of  sickness 
by  the  same  disease  which  did  not  terminate  fatally.  The 
]dan  of  hou8e4o-house  visitation,  described  in  our  twenty- 
fourth  recommendation,  might  have  been  adopted.  The  city 
might  have  been  divided  into  small  districts,  to  each  of  .which 
a  physician  might  have  been  assigned,  who  should  have  been 
required  to  visit  every  family,  whether  invited  or  not,  and  to 
vaccinate,  or  to  revaccinate,«every  person,  if  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient. By  this  plan  the  disease  would  soon  have  been  de- 
prived of  subjects  to  feed  upon,  and  must  have  been  starved 
out.  It  might  thus  have  been  expelled  from  the  city  in  less 
than  one  month;  and  the  lives  of  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  which  now  have  been  lost,  in  less  than  six  months 
might  have  been  saved.  The  public  expense,  too,  of  such  a 
measure  would  have  beeif  far  less  than  that  of  the  small-pox 
widows,  and  the  small-pox  orphans  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  city  for  support,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses ; 
and  the  various  other  marked  effects  and  calamities  of  the  dis- 
ease, suffered  more  privately,  might  have  been  avoided. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  it  becomes  the  special  duty  of 
every  person  to  protect  himself  against  this  disease.  Any  one 
who  permits  himself  to  be  sick  with  it,  is  as  justly  chargeable 
with  ignorance,  negligence  or  guilt,  as  he  who  leaves  his 
house  open  to  be  entered  and  pillaged  by  robbers,  known  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood.  And  upon  that  state,  city,  or  town, 
which  does  not  interpose  its  legal  authority  to  exterminate  the 
disease,  should  rest  the  responsibility,  as  must  rest  the  conse- 
quences, of  permitting  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  the 
health  of  its  citizens. 

XXYIIL  We  rkcomkxnd  thai  the  cavtses  of  consumption^ 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs^  he  made  the  su6- 
ject  of  particular  observation  and  investigation. 

We  have  given  some  facts,  (pp.  94-99,)  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  consumption,  and  stated  that  if  that  disease  is 
ever  to  be  eradicated  or  ameliorated,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
pceventive  means  and  not  by  cure.    Dr.  Fisher,  late  of  Boston, 
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in  the  circular  to  which  we  have  alluded,  (page  166,)  stieaes, 
that  <<  the  disease,  when  once  excited  and  seated  in  the  system, 
is  necessarily  fatal.  No^  remedial  agent  has  ever  yet  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  discovered,  which  will  cure  the 
malady  when  once  developed  in  the  lungs.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  those  who  are  aware  of  this  ftct  and  of  the 
mortality  which  consumption  occasions,  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  and  to  inform  the  public  how  these  causes  may 
be  avoided.  If  the  mortality  produced  by  this  disease  is  ever 
to  be  lessened,  it  is  to  be  effected  by  {ureventive  means.  These 
means,  when  known  and  fully  appreciated  by  the  community, 
will  be  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  by  their  adoption 
a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering  and  human  life  will  be  saved." 
This  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  professional  man,  who  had 
made  this  disease  the  subject  of  particular  investigation,  and  his 
views  are  entitled  to  the  highest  regard. 

The  causes  of  this  disease^  and  ^  the  means  of  removal,  are 
the  great  objects  of  investigation ;  and  they  can  be  accurately 
ascertained  only  by  an  extensive  series  of  systematic,  uni- 
form and  exact  observations  of  the  external  circumstances, — at- 
mospheric, local  and  personal,-— occurring  in  each  case.  And 
we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  local  Boards  of  Health, 
upon  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  upon  all 
others  interested,  the  importance  of  making  a  united  and 
energetic  effort  to  obtain  such  observations  concerning  every 
case  which  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Near 
3,000  cases,  in  this  State,  axmually  terminate  in  death ;  and  if 
they  were  properly  observed,  for  a  series  of  five,  ten,  or  more 
]|rears,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  good  results  which 
might  follow.  Possibly,— and  even  probably^ — discoveries 
might  be  made  which  would  reduce  the  annual  number  of 
cases,  certainly  by  hundreds,  and  perhaps  by  thousands.  We 
shall  hereafter  suggest  a  form  of  a  Register  of  Cases  adapted 
to  this  object ;  and  the  great  importance  of  the  disease,  and 
the  confident  hope  that  some  discovery  can  be  made  which 
will  materially  abate  its  melancholy  ravages,  should  arouse  us 
all  to  action. 
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XXIX*  Wk  BB€M>iaaBHD  that  nuisances  endangering  human 
Hfe  or  health f  be  prevented^  destroyed^  or  mitigated. 

Nuisances  are  diTided,  in  law,  into  two  principal  classes  :-* 
1.  Those  which  affect  the  community,  or  the  public,  denomi- 
nated pubKc  nuisances  ;  and  2.  Those  which  affect  the  rights 
or  injure  the  property  of  individuals,  denominated  private  nui- 
sanees.  Some  nuisances  have  a  disagreeable  and  some  a  pecu- 
niary character  only.  Others,  a  vital  or  sanitary  character.  The 
last  class,  only,  immediately  concerns  this  recommendation. 

A  street,  highway,  or  bridge,  is  common  property,  and  any 
obstruction,  pit-hole,  or  defect,  which  endangers  the  lives  of 
travellers,  is  a  nuisance.  Horses,  cattle,  swine,  or  other  ani- 
mals, going  at  large  in  such  street  or  highway,  may  also  be  a 
nuisance.  Locomotive  steam  carriages,  steamboats,  or  other 
vehicles,  or  stationary  steam  engines,  may  become  so  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  managed.  The  manufacture,  storage, 
and  use  of  gunpowder  and  fireworks  may  be  a  nuisance,  if 
within  the  neighborhood  of  living  beings,  since  they  endanger 
life.  Gas,  camphine,  and  other  burning  fluids,  are  often  de- 
structive of  life.  These  and  all  other  nuisances  of  a  sanitary 
character,  which  often  occasion  direct  accidental  injury  or 
death,  should  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  become  dangerous  to 
health  and  life.  Those  who  cause  them  are  liable  to  {Mrosecu- 
tion  and  damages.  There  is  another  class  of  nuisances  which 
are  equally  obnoxious.  Every  kind  of  trade  or  occupation, — 
any  filth  and  other  substance,  which  corrupts  the  atmosphere,—- 
every  kind  of  food  or  drink  that  is  unwholesome,  though  it 
should  not  produce  immediate  death  or  disease,  if  it  endangers 
the  health  or  gradually  injures  it, — is  a  nuisance  ;  and  every 
man  who  causes  a  nuisance  transcends  his  right,  and  renders 
himself  liable  to  prosecution.  Boards  of  Health  should  make 
such  regulations,  that  no  person  should  prevent  any  other  per- 
son from  the  free  enjoyment  of  life  and  health ;  and  no  artifi- 
cial obstruction  should  be  pennitted,  that  may  destroy  or  injure 
either. 

XXX.  Wc  RXCOMKEND  thttt  mscuures  be  taken  to  prevent  cr 
miiigate  the  sanitary  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks^  and  from  haunts  of  dissipation. 
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That  intemperance  is  an  enoimoos  evil  is  univenally  ac- 
knowledged. That  it  is  the  canse  of  a  vast  amount  of  direct 
sanitary  suffering,— of  unnecessary  sickness,  and  of  unnecessa- 
ry death, — ^to  those  who  indulge  in  it ;  and  of  a  still  greater 
amount  of  indirect  sanitary  suffering  and  death  to  their  associ- 
ates, relatires,  and  dependents,  is  equally  true.  The  evil  con- 
sequences are  so  great,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  have 
long  since  anested  public  attention.  Good  citizens,  moral  re- 
formers, religious  teachers,  and  other  classes  of  philanthropists, 
have  deplored  the  evil,  and  devised  various  measures  for  its  re- 
moval. It  still  exists,  however,  and  fills  the  cup  of  suffering, 
and  provides  a  premature  grave  for  many  and  many  a  person, 
who  might  otherwise  have  lived  to  become  a  blessing  instead 
of  a  curse  to  humanity.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  here  to 
discuss  the  subject.  Through  thousands  of  channels  it  is 
brought  to  public  notice.  These  channels  should  be  widened 
and  deepened,  and  the  number  should  be  increased,  until  all 
shall  feel  their  influence.  Local  Boards  of  Health,  by  a  care- 
ful observation  of  the  sanitary  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the 
local  and  personal  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  and 
by  adopting  and  enforcing  such  salutary  regulations  as  will  re- 
move or  mitigate  them,  may  confer  an  immeasurable  benefit 
upon  the  people. 

XXXI.  We  recomkend  thai  the  laws  far  taking  inquests 
upon  the  view  of  dead  bodies^  now  imposed  upon  coroners^  be 
Tsvtsed, 

In  our  judgment,  every  matter  relating  to  life,  to  healthi  and 
to  death,  should,  to  some  extent,  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  Boards  of  Health.  The  cause  of  the  death  of  every  person 
who  dies  should  be  fully  known  to  them  ;  and  in  their  ofSces 
records  of  inquests  upon  dead  bodies  should  be  preserved. 
These  Boards,  and  especially  the  medical  health  officers,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  better  informed  than  others  in  relation  to  such  ques- 
tions as  present  themselves  in  investigations  of  this  kind  ;  and 
hence  they  would  be  able  to  act  more  intelligently  and  correctly. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  inquests  are  held  when  there  is  no 
oocasion  for  them,  and  unnecessary  expenses  are  incurred.  For 
the  last  nine  years,  this  State  has  paid,  for  coronen'  inquests, 
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$6,968  95 ;  and,  for  the  four  last  years,  the  average  annual 
payments  have  been  $1,030  33.  This  would  be  avoided,  in 
part,  if  Boards  of  Health  had  soixie  control  over  the  subject,  so 
far  as  to  decide  when  inquests  are  necessary  or  expedient. 
We  would  suggest,  either  that  some  members  of  the  local 
Boards  of  Health  should  be  authorized  and  appointed  to  per- 
form the  duties  now  imposed  upon  coroners,  in  reflation  to 
holding  inquests,  or  that  the  Boards  should  be  consulted  on 
the  expediency  of  holding  such  inquests ;  and  that,  in  all  cases, 
a  copy  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ^ould  be  returned  to  the 
Board. 

XXXIL  We  recommend  that  the  authority  now  vested  in 
justices  of  the  peace,  relating  to  insane  and  idiotic  persons,  not 
arrested  or  indicted  for  crime,  be  transferred  to  the  local  Boards 
of  Health. 

By  the  present  laws  of  the  State,  no  insane  or  idiotic  person, 
other  than  paupers,  can  be  committed  to  any  hospital  or  place 
of  confinement,  except  on  complaint,  in  writing,  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  some  police  court.  Paupers  may  be 
committed  l)y  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  By  these  proceedings, 
this  imfortunate  class  of  persons  appear  on  the  records  as  crim- 
inals, while  they  are  guilty  of  no  crime,  unless  the  possession 
of  an  unsound  mind  be  considered  one.  A  sanitary  question, 
merely,  is  often  the  only  one  presented  in  such  cases,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  the  local  Boards  of  Health  would  be 
the  proper  tribunals  before  whom  they  should  be  brought,  and 
by  whom  they  should  be  disposed  of.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
such  Boards  will  be  better  acquainted,  generally,  with  the  med- 
ical jurisprudence  of  insanity,  than  justices  of  the  peace ;  and 
their  decisions  will  be,  more  than  those  of  criminal  courts,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  has  been  extended 
to  that  class  of  persons. 

XXXIII.  We  recommend  that  the  general  management  of 
cemeteries  aiid  other  places  of  burial,  and  of  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  be  regulated  by  the  local  Boards  of  Health. 

The  Revised  Statutes  provide  that  towns  may  grant  money 
for  burial-grounds,  and  that  Boards  of  Health  <<  shall  make  all 
regulations  which  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  interment 

24* 
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of  the  dead,  and  respecting  burying-grounds  in  their  towns." 
This  is  all  the  legal  authority  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  recommendation.     Boards  of  Health  and  the  selectmen 
.   of  towns  have  ever  had  the  management  of  these  matters  in 
this  State.     There  are  few  if  any  states  or  countries,  where 
more  excellent  regulations  relating  to  the  burial-grounds  and 
the  interment  of  the  dead  exist,  where  the  ceremony  of  bur- 
ial is  conducted  with  more  propriety,  and  where  greater  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  deceased.    Yet  in  some  particulars  improve- 
ment might  and  ought  to  be  made.     The  history  and  condition 
of  burial-grounds,  and  the  regulations  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  are  intimately  connected  with  public  health,  and  should 
form  a  part  of  the  sanitary  regulations  of  every  city  and  town. 
We  can,  in  this  connection,  notice  only  some  general  matters, 
which  the  subject  suggests. 

There  are  two  principal  objects  which  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  these  regulations, — 1.  To  pay  proper  respect  to  the 
dead  ;  and  2.  To  protect  the  health  of  the  living.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  there  are  several  matters  to  be  considered. 

1.  Plans  for  obtaining  a  place  of  burial  Several  have  ex- 
isted in  this  State.  One  plan  permits  a  family  to  select  a  pri- 
vate place  of  burial  on  its  own  estate.  This  is  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  especially  in  the  western  and 
southern  counties,  but  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  highly  objec- 
tionable. In  this  country,  estates  do  not  descend  to  successive 
generations  of  the  same  family,  as  in  Europe.  In  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  revolutions  of  American  life,  the  owners  of  property, 
real  as  well  as  personal,  often  change  ;  and  there  is  no  security 
that  the  remains  of  a  person,  if  deposited  on  an  estate  he  owned, 
will  remain  undisturbed  by  other  owners  who  succeed  him. 
The  occupant  has  no  guaranties  from  a  public  or  responsible 
body  that  it  shall  be  so.  This  single  consideration,  in  our 
judgment,  should  induce  every  one  to  discontinue  the  custom, 
and  even  to  remove  the  remsdns  already  so  deposited  to  a  more 
secure  and  quiet  resting-place. 

Another  plan  allows  proprietors,  under  an  act  of  incorpora-  • 
tion,  to  sell  lots,  or  places  of  burial,  under  such  regulations  as 
they  choose  to  make.     This  is  of  recent  date,  and  originated 
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at  Mount  Auburn.  This  model  cemetery  was  consecrated  as  a 
burial-place  of  the  dead,  Sept.  21,  1831.  Cemeteries  were 
subsequently  incorporated  at  New  Bedford,  April  12,  1837;  at 
Worcester,  Feb.  23,  1838;  at  Hingham,  Feb.  28,  1839;  at 
Braintree,  Feb.  18, 1839 ;  at  Salem,  Feb.  19, 1839 ;  at  Dudley, 
March  23,  1840 ;  and  at  Lowell,  Jan.  23,  1841.  A  general  law, 
passed  March  17,  1841,  allows  ten  or  more  persons  in  any 
town  to  organize  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  and,  since  that  time,  numerous  companies  and  ceme- 
teries have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Some  object  to  these  companies,  however,  because  they  make 
the  burial  oi  the  dead  too  much  a  matter  of  commercial  specu- 
lation. 

Another,  and  the  more  general  plan,  vests  the  ownership  of 
all  burial-grounds  in  the  town,  which  grants  to  families  and  to 
individuals,  sometimes  gratuitously,  and  sometimes  for  a  con- 
sideration, rights  for  family  lots,  for  tombs,  and  for  single 
graves.  This  plan  has  been  in  existence  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  State  ;  and  we  much  prefer  it  to  the  others.  Ev- 
ery town  should  have  the  exclusive  control  in  these  matters, 
for  many  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  mention. 
The  city  of  Roxbury  has  set  a  noble  example,  in  the  establish- 
ment, in  its  corporate  capacity,  of  the  beautiful  Forest  Hilk 
Cemetery. 

The  place  of  burial  should  be  selected  in  a  somewhat  se- 
cluded, and  not  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  town,  and 
should  be  combined  with  such  natural  scenery  as  will  tend 
to  inspire  those  feelings  of  solemnity  and  decorum  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  "  city  of  the  dead."  It  should  not  be  where  it 
would  ever  be  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  for  buildings,  roads,, 
or  any  other  purpose  ;  but  where  the  tenants  may  remain  for- 
ever undisturbed  in  their  quiet  resting-place.  And  it  should  be 
lai^e  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  probable  future  growth  of 
the  town  which  it  is  designed  to  accommodate.  Parts  of  such 
a  cemetery  might  be  assigned  to  a  particular  religious  denomi^ 
nation,  and,  if  desired,  specially  consecrated  for  its  use.  It  should 
never  be  within  a  populous  city  or  village.  Such  a  site  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  living  \ 
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diongli  in  this  State  we  hsre  not  as  3rel  ezperienccd,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  erils  which  have  existed  in  London  and  other  laige 
cities  in  England,  as  the  following  statements  will  show :  ^ — 

"When  the  living  body  is  exposed  to  patrid  emanations 
in  a  highly  concentnUed  state,  the  effects  are  immediate  and 
deadly ;  when  more  diluted  they  still  taint  the  system,  inducing 
a  morbid  condition,  which  renders  it  more  prone  to  disease  in 
general,  bat  especially  to  all  the  forms  of  epidemic  disease,  and 
which  further  predisposes  it  to  pass  into  a  state  verging  upon  if 
not  actually  that  of  putrefaction.     The  most  recent  examination 
of  the  grave-yards  of  the  metropolis  appears  to  us  to  show  thM 
they  contain  putrefying  matter  enough  to  communicate  this  pu- 
trefying process  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it.   It  is  stated  by 
Sir  James  Ifacgregor,  that  on  one  occasion  in  Spain,  soon  after 
20,000  men  had  been  put  into  the  ground  within  the  space  of 
two  or  three  months,  the  troops  that  remained  exposed  to  the 
emanations  of  the  soil,  and  that  drank  the  water  from  the  wells 
sunk  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot,  were  attacked  by  malig- 
nant fevers  and  by  dysentery ;  and  that  the  fevers  constantly 
put  on  the  dysenteric  character.     In  the  metropolis,  on  spaces 
of  ground  not  exceeding  in  all  218  acres,  closely  surrounded 
by  the  abodes  of  the  living,  crowded  together  in  dense  masses, 
upwards  of  60,000  dead  bodies  are  buried  every  year.   In  Beth- 
nal  Green  burial-ground  alone,  consisting  of  an  area  of  about 
two  acres  and  a  half,  there  have  been  interred,  since  its  opening 
in  the  year  1746,  upwards  of  56,000  dead  bodies.     In  Bunhill 
Fields  burial-ground.  City  Road,  consisting  of  an  area  of  less 
than  four  acres,  there  have  been  interred,  from  April,  1713,  to 
August,  1832,  according  to  the  registry,  which,  however,  in  the 
earlier  years  was  very  imperfectly  kept,  107,416  dead  bodies. 
But  in  St.  Pancras  church-yard,  one-half  of  which  has  been 
used  as  a  burial-place  for  at  least  six  centuries,  there  have  been 
deposited  the  remains  of  more  than  twenty  generations ;  and 
in  this  space  of  ground,  which  does  not  even  now  exceed  four 
acres,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  was  considered  as  full  to 
excess  twenty  years  ago,  there  have  been  interred  since  that 

>  Chadwiek't  Report  oo  Eztranraral  Sepoltnre,  pp.  9, 5, 60 ;  Dr.  Simon's  Report. p.  t4; 
Dr.  Doneaii't  Coamnmicatioii  in  tlie  Official  CircnUr  of  the  General  Board  of  Heann,  No. 
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period  upwards  of  26,000  bodies.  Estimating  the  duration  of 
a  generation  at  30  years,  there  must  have  been  interred  in  the 
small  space  of  218  acres,  in  the  last  generation,  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dead  bodies ;  and  within  the  next  30  years,  more  than 
another  million  and  a  half  of  the  dead, — ^that  is,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  now  people  the  metropolis, — will  have  to  be 
crowded  into  those  same  church-yards,  unless  other  and  better 
provision  for  interment  be  made." 

'^  The  placing  of  the  dead  body  in  a  grave,  and  covering  it 
with  a  few  feet  of  earth,  does  not  prevent  the  gases  generated 
by  decomposition,  together  with  the  putrescent  matters  which 
they  hold  in  suspension,  from  permeating  the  surrounding  soil, 
and  escaping  into  the  air  above  and  the  water  beneath.  Under 
the  pressure  of  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  water,  gas, — 
conunon  coal-gas,  for  instance, — ^rapidly  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  through  a  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel  several  feet  in 
thickness ;  the  soil  appearing  to  oppose  scarcely  any  resistance 
to  its  passage.  The  evolution  of  the  gases  of  decomposition 
takes  place  with  so  much  force,  that  they  often  expand  and 
occasionally  burst  the  leaden  coffin  in  which  the  body  is  con- 
fined ;  and  when,  as  in  a  common  grave,  they  pass  gradually 
and  without  restraint  into  the  surrounding  earth,  they  are  only 
in  part  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  some  of  them  are  scarcely  ab- 
sorbed at  all,  but  are  diffused  in  every  direction,  though  it 
would  appear  in  the  upward  direction  chiefly,  thus  directly  pol- 
luting the  air.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  tendency  of  these  gases  to 
reach  the  surface,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence.  '  If,'  says  Mr.  Leigh,  a  chemist  at  Man- 
chester, who  appears  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
subject,  '  bodies  were  interred  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils,  I  am  convinced  little  would  be  gained  by  it ; 
the  gases  would  find  a  ready  exit  firom  almost  any  practicable 
depth  ;'  while  it  is  obvious  that  their  occasional  escape  would 
be  still  more  easy  through  the  fissures  which  are  so  common  in 
clayey  soils.  '  I  have  examined,'  says  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  *  va- 
rious church-yards  and  burial-grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  layer  of  earth  above  the  bodies  Is  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  putrid  gases  evolved.    The  slightest  inspection 
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shows  that  they  are  not  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  soil  lying 
over  the  bodies.  I  know  several  church-yards  from  which 
most  foBtid  smells  are  evolved ;  and  gases  with  similar  odor  are 
emitted  from  the  sides  of  sewers  passing  in  the  vicinity  of 
church-yards,  although  they  may  be  more  than  thirty  feet  from 
them.  If  these  gases  are  thus  evolved  laterally,  they  must  be 
equally  emitted  in  an  upward  direction.'  Some  of  these  gases, 
as  has  been  stated,  are  either  not  absorbed  at  all,  or  only  very 
sparingly,— -carbonic  acid  gas,  for  example  ;  yet  so  abundant  is 
its  evolution,  that,  in  old  church-yards  or  near  '  grave-pits,'  the 
ground  is  absolutely  saturated  with  it,  so  that,  when  a  deep 
grave  is  dug,  such  an  amount  of  it  is  rapidly  collected,  that  the 
workmen  cannot  descend  without  danger.  Dr.  Reid  states,  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  that  on  sinking  a  pit  in  the 
earth,  near  which  a  number  of  bodies  were  interred,  the  pit  in 
a  few  hours  became  filled  with  such  an  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  neighboring 
bodies,  that  the  workmen  could  not  reenter  it  without  danger ; 
that  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  incautious  descent  into  such  a 
pit,  only  a  few  hoiirs  after  it  has  been  opened ;  that  a  well  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  thus  formed,  into  which  a  constant  stream 
of  the  same  gas  continues  perpetually  to  filter  from  the  adja- 
cent earth ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  earth  around  these  pits  is 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  other  places  are  with  water. 
Dr.  Playfair  estimates  that  the  amount  of  the  gases  evolved 
annually  from  the  decomposition  of  1,117  corpses  per  acre, 
which  is  very  far  short  of  the  number  actually  interred  in  the 
metropolitan  grave-yards,  is  not  less  than  55,261  cubic  feet; 
but  as  62,000  interments  take  place  annually  in  the  metropolis, 
according  to  this  ratio  the  amount  of  gases  emitted  is  equal  to 
2,572,580  cubic  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  beyond  what  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  must  pass  into  the  water  below  or  the 
atmosphere  above."  • 

^<  Whatever  portion  of  these  gases  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
earth, — earth  already  surcharged  with  the  accumulations  of  cen- 
turies,— and  whatever  part  does  not  mix  with  and  contaminate 
the  water,  must  be  emitted  into  the  atmosphere,  bearing  with 
ibemj  as  we  know,  putrescent  matters  perceptible  to  sense. 
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That  these  emanations  do  act  injuriously  on  the  health  of  the 
people  resident  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  places 
from  which  they  issue,  appears  to  us,  by  the  evidence  that  has 
been  adduced,  to  be  indubitably  established.  From  the  law  of 
the  diffusion  of  gases,  they  must  be  rapidly  spread  through  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  metropolis ;  and 
though  they  thereby  become  diluted,  and  are  thus  rendered 
proportionally  innocuous,  yet  that  they  do  materially  contribute 
to  the  contamination  of  the  air  breathed  by  two  millions  of  the 
people,  cannot,  we  think,  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt." 

Dr.  Simon  says — "  Intramural  burial  is  an  evil,  no  doubt, 
that  varies  in  its  intensity  according  to  the  numbers  interred, — 
becoming  appreciable  in  its  effects  on  health  only  when  several 
interments  occur  annually,  or  when  ground  is  disturbed  wherein 
much  animal  matter  had  previously  been  left  to  decay ;  but  be 
the  evil  large  or  little  in  any  particular  case,  evil  undoubtedly 
it  is  in  all,  and  an  unmitigated  evil. 

'<  The  atmosphere  in  which  epidemic  diseases  most  readily 
diffuse  their  poison  and  multiply  their  victims,  is  one  in  which 
organic  matters  are  undergoing  decomposition.  Whence  these 
may  be  derived  signifies  little.  Whether  the  matter  passing 
into  decay  be  an  accumulation  of  soaking  straw  and  cabbage 
leaves  in  some  miserable  cellar,  or  the  garbage  of  a  slaughter- 
house, or  an  overflowing  cess-pool,  or  dead  dogs  floated  at  high 
water  into  the  mouth  of  a  sewer,  or  stinking  fish,  or  the  rem- 
nants of  human  corpses  undergoing  their  last  chemical  changes 
in  consecrated  earth,  the  previous  history  of  the  decomposed 
material  is  of  no  moment  whatever.  The  pathologist  knows 
no  difference  of  operation  between  one  decaying  substance  and 
another ;  so  soon  as  he  recognizes  organic  matter  undergoing 
decomposition,  so  soon  he  recognizes  the  most  fertile  soil  for 
the  increase  of  epidemic  diseases ;  and  I  may  state  with  cei^ 
tainty,  that  there  are  many  church-yards  in  the  city  of  London 
where  every  spade  full  of  soil  turned  up  in  burial  sensibly  adds 
to  the  amount  of  animal  decomposition,  which  advances  too 
often  inevitably  around  us.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
counting  intramural  interments  as  one  of  the  influences  prevail- 
ing against  health,  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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that  it  contributes  considerably  to  sweU  our  list  of  deaths  from 
fever  and  the  allied  disorders." 

Dr.  Duncan  says : — '<  There  are  39  burial-grounds  within  the 
borough  of  Liverpool.  The  interments  "take  place  in  graves, 
vaults,  or  pits.  In  23  burial-grounds,  graves  only  are  used ; 
in  7,  graves  and  vaults  only;  in  4,  graves  and  pits;  in  2, 
graves,  vaults,  and  pits ;  and  in  1,  pits  only. 

<'The  aggregate  annual  number  of  interments  within  the 
borough  is,  in  ordinary  years,  from  10,000  to  11,000.  Of  this 
niunber,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  about  *  two-thirds  take 
place  in  pits,  and  one-third  in  graves ;  the  interments  in  vaults 
probably  not  exceeding  20  annually. 

"  "  The  pits  vary  in  depth  from  18  to  30  feet,  being  from  7  to 
12  feet  long,  and  3^  to  9  feet  wide.  The  number  of  bodies 
deposited  in  each  pit  varies  from  30  to  120.  In  St.  James's 
Cemetery,  about  six  inches  of  earth  are  placed  over  the  coffins 
after  each  day's  interments ;  in  the  others,  the  coffins  are  covered 
with  2i  feet  of  soil,  which  is  removed  previous  to  the  next  inter- 
ments ;  but  with  this  exception  the  pits  remain  open,  or  only 
covered  with  a  frame-work  of  boards,  until  filled  with  coffins, 
— a  period  varying  from  ten  days  in  the  case  of  the  smaller,  to 
ten  weeks  in  ther  case  of  the  larger  pits.  Although  the  evils 
.connected  with  the  practice  of  intramural  interment  have  been 
less  severely  felt  in  Liverpool  than  in  the  metropolis,  where 
many  of  the  grave-yards  situated  in  densely  peopled  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  in  use  for  centuries,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  practice  of  burying  within 
the  precincts  of  towns,  unless  guarded  by  the  strictest  regula- 
tions, must  be  productive  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  acre  of  ground  is  capable  of 
affording  decent  interment  to  not  more  than  136  bodies  yearly ; 
but  in  the  thirty-seven  burial-grounds  of  Liverpool,  taking  one 
with  another,  the  number  of  burials  to  an  acre  is  fully  double 
of  that  just  stated.  Were  the  calculation  confined  to  the  burial- 
grounds  in  most  frequent  use,  the  proportion  would  be  greatly 
augmented. 

'<  In  some  of  these  places  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dig  a  new 
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grave  without  disturbing  bodies  previously  buried;  and  in 
some,  the  soil,  when  opened  up,  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of 
human  remains  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  grave-yards  thus  impregnated  with  decaying  ani- 
mal matter  must  contaminate  the  atmosphere  in  such  a  way  as 
to  injure  the  health,  not  so  much  by  the  production  of  sudden 
disease,  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  its  cause,  as  by  a 
gradual  process  of  deterioration,  leading  to  the  development  of 
disease  in  a  more  slow  but  equally  certain  manner.  It  was  the 
observation  of  the  injury  to  health  arising  from  the  practice  of 
intramural  interment,  which  caused  the  legislature  of  France, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  warmer  continental  countries,  upwards 
of  eighty  years  ago,  to  declare  '< illegal"  all  interments  in 
towns,  and  subsequently  to  deprive  even  the  priests  of  the 
privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  of  interment  within  their 
own  churches. 

"  But  the  grand  evil  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  and  that  which 
calls  most  urgently  for  interference,  is  the  practice  of  burying 
large  numbers  of  bodies  in  open  pits.  It  must  be  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  as  to  the  injurious  nature  of  this  practice,  if  it 
be  considered  that  in  the  hot  weather  of  sununer  more  than 
100  bodies  are  collected  together  in  an  open  pit,  in  all  stages  of 
decomposition,  some  of  them  having  lain  there  for  upwards  of 
two  months !  Only  two  feet  of  space  are  left  between  the  pits, 
so  that  the  moisture,  saturated  with  the  decomposed  matter  of 
an  adjoining  pit,  not  unfrequently  percolates  through  the  inters 
vening  rock  or  soil  into  one  which  is  newly  made.  In  no  case 
does  the  soil  covering  the  pit,  when  filled,  exceed  the  legal 
minimum  of  2}  feet." 

2.  There  are  two  modes  of  interment  practised  in  this  State  ; 
one  in  graves,  and  the  other  in  tombs.  We  much  prefer  the 
former.  Dangerous  gases  often  escape  from  tombs,  when  inse- 
curely closed,  or  when  often  opened  for  new  deposits.  Besides 
these  evils,  there  is  no  security  that  deposits  in  tombs  will  ever 
"return  to  the  earth  as  they  were,"  undisturbed.  They  are 
there  exposed  to  removal  and  desecration,  which  sometimes 
take  place.     In  Mount  Auburn,  very  properly,  tombs  are  not 
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now  allowed.    Graves  alone  are  used.    It  is  desirable,  too,  that 
in  no  grave  should  more  than  one  body  be  placed. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  burial  accommodations  in 
Boston,  and  the  number  of  interments  in  1849.  Deposits  can 
be  made  only  in  tombs  in  the  city  proper;  graves  have  not 
been  allowed  for  many  years : — 

PlacM  of  lotenneat.  Tombs.  Intennents  in  1849. 


Boston  Paopim. — Copp's  Hill  and  Hull  Street, 

399 

395 

Chapel  Borial-Groiciiid, 

79? 
91  S 

69 

Under  Chapel  Chnich, 

Granaiy  Borial-Groond, 

908 

99 

Under  Park  Street  Church, 

38 

94 

Central  Burial- Ground, 

149 

160 

Under  St  Paul's  Chnich, 

04 

93 

Under  Christ  Church, 

34 

39 

Conifer  Trinity  Church, 

55 

91 

South  Burial-Ground, 

948 

663 

Total  in  City  proper^ 

1113 

1479 

South  Boston.— fiawes  Place  Buiying-Ground, 

7 

131 

Union  Burial-Place, 

4 

9 

UwUr  St  Matthew's  Church, 

60 

66 

Roman  Catholic  Burial-Ground, 

9 

190 

House  of  Industry, 

6 

995 

House  of  Correcticm, 

3 

90 

East    Boston. — East  Boston  Burial-Ground, 

8 

394 

Jews'  Burial-Ground, 

12 

Deer  Island, 

914 

Total  interred  in  the  Ci^,     1903  9740 

This  includes  98  whQ  died  elsewhere,  and  were  brought  into 
the  city  for  interment.  The  following  interments  of  persons 
who  died  in  the  city  took  place  elsewhere : — 

Roman  Catholic  Burial-Ground  at  Cambridge,  1569 

"           **           "          "      at  Charlestown,  305 

"           "           "          «      atRoxbuiy,  80 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  at  Cambridge,  919 

Forest  HiHb  Cemetery,  at  Rozbury,  14 

Various  odier  places  in  Massachusetts,  364 

Removed  to  other  states,  143 

Total  removed  firom  the  ci^,  9680 

Total  intennents  in  1849,  5490 
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Deathi  in  Boiloii  during  tlie  yeti;  5079 

StiU-bom  during  the  same  time,  350 

Broudit  into  the  ci^  for  inteixnent,  91 

5490 

The  city  poor  were  interred  in  the  tombs  in  the  South  Burial* 
Ground  until  August  27,  1849 ;  since  then,  at  East  Boston. 

The  common  charges  for  a  burial  in  Boston  are  as  follows, — 
varying,  however,  according  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances 
in  each  case : — ^Rights  in  a  public  tomb,  $6  00 ;  pine  coflin, 
$7  00 ;  City  Registrar's  and  the  undertaker's  fees,  $6  00 ;  total, 
$19  00.  This  is  exclusive  of  carriages  for  mourners,  or  any 
extra  expenses.  Many,  of  course,  incur  a  much  heavier  expen- 
diture. A  family  lot  at  Mount  Auburn,  of  300  square  feet, 
costs  $100,  besides  laying  out,  grading,  and  ornaments ;  and  the 
expense  of  a  private  burial  there  is  about  $16,  besides  car- 
riages. The  expenses  in  other  cities,  and  in  country  towns, 
vary  according  to  location  and  other  circumstances. 

3.  ^'  Wakes,"  which  are  sometimes  held  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  by  the  foreign  population,  should  be  prohibited  as 
improper,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  health  and  to  good  mor- 
als. In  cities  and  populous  villages,  public  reception-houses 
should  b^  provided,  and  placed  under  proper  regulations,  to 
which  dead  bodies  might  be  removed,  from  families  living  in 
a  single  room,  or  from  a  public  boarding  or  lodging  house,  or 
from  other  places,  where  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  to  permit  them  to  remain.  We  extract 
from  Mr.  Chadwick's  recent  work  (p.  102)  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  show  the  effect  of  retaining  bodies  in  such  localities  :^ 

'<  Of  the  condition  in  which  the  surviving  members  of  a  fam- 
ily are  placed,  who  have  only  one  living  and  sleeping  room, 
when  the  calamity  of  death  occurs,  and  of  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences that  often  ensue,  some  conception  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  statements  : — 

"  *  There  are  some  houses  in  my  district,'  says  Mr.  Leonard, 
the  medical  officer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields, 
<  that  have  from  45  to  69  persons,  of  all  ages,  under  one  roof; 
and  in  the  event  of  death,  the  body  often  occupies  the  only 
bed,  tiU  they  raise  money  to  pay  for  a  coffin,  which  is  often 
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several  days.  The  body  is  retained  in  the  room  beside  the  liv- 
ing, from  five  to  twelve  days.  In  one  instance  the  corpse  had 
been  retained  twelve  days ;  I  could  not  remain  in  the  room  two 
minutesi  from  the  horrible  stench.  The  coffin  stood  across  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  within  eight  inches  of  it ;  this  was  a  small 
room,  not  above  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet  square,  a  fire  being  al- 
ways in  it ;  it  was,  as  in  most  cases  of  a  like  kind,  the  only 
room  for  sleeping,  living,  and  cooking  in.  In  another  instance, 
a  mother  and  her  infant  were  brought,  ill  with  fever,  to  her 
fkther's  room,  which  was  ten  feet  square,  with  a  small  window 
of  four  panes ;  the  infant  soon  died ;  then  the  grandmother  was 
taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  she  also  died ;  the  corpse  of  the 
grandmother  lay  beside  her  husband  in  the  same  bed ;  in  the 
next  place  the  husband  was  seized  with  fever,  attended  with 
violent  delirium,  and  died  ,*  and  subsequently  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, one  within  a  week,  and  the  other  within  ten  days,  fell 
victims  to  the  disease  ;  in  short,  five  out  of  the  six  inmates  of 
this  room  died.  Found  in  another  similar  room  the  corpse  of 
a  young  person  who  had  died  of  fever ;  the  father  and  mother 
were  just  taken  dll  of  the  same  disease ;  the  foot  of  the  coffin 
was  within  ten  inches  of  the  father's  head  as  he  lay  upon  his 
pillow,  himself  in  a  fever ;  in  a  few  days  another  child  was 
seized  with  the  same  disease.  Cites  these  cases  merely  as  ex- 
amples of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  long  retention  of  the 
body  in  these  small  and  crowded  rooms ;  they  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely ;  believes  that  the  retention  of  the  corpse  in 
the  room  with  the  living  is  fraught  with  greater  danger  than 
-even  that  produced  by  emanations  from  crowded  grave-yards, 
because  when  a  body  is  retained  in  a  small,  heated  and  ill-ven- 
tilated room,  decomposition  proceeds  rapidly  ,*  the  noxious  gas- 
-es  evolved  cannot  escape ;  they  accumulate,  and  become  highly 
^concentrated ;  and  they  often  prove  rapidly  and  extensively 
fatal  to  the  living  inmates.' 

''  Other  witnesses  state  that  the  death  of  parents,  leaving  the 
children  orphans  and  destitute,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  under 
'those  circumstances ;  and  that  they  have  sometimes  seen  whole 
families  swept  away." 

4.  Local  Boards  of  Health  should  appoint  intelligent  and 
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competent  health  officers,  undertakers,  and  others,  who  should 
be  required  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  family 
in  which  a  death  has  occurred ;  to  give  advice  and  assistance 
with  reference  to  the  funeral  and  other  matters,  as  occasion 
may  require;  to  direct  and  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
dead  from  single  rooms,  occupied  as  dwelling  and  as  sleeping 
rooms  by  one  or  more  families  ;  to  see  that  this  removal  is  ef- 
fected in  a  respectful  manner,  with  all  due  attention  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  friends ;  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  the  survivors  for  their  own  safety  ;  to  obviate,  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  presence  of  the  corpse,  until  it  can  be  removed ;  to  exam- 
ine into  the  existence  of  any  local  causes  calculated  to  promote 
the  extension  of  disease,  more  especially  if  the  death  has  been 
caused  by  any  form  of  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  disease., 
and  without  delay  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  or 
advisable  for  the  removal  of  the  evil ;  to  verify  the  cause  as  well 
as  the  &ct  of  the  death,  where  there  has  been  no  medical  attend- 
ant ;  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  from  the  medical  attendant, 
where  there  has  been  one ;  to  grant,  when  required,  a  certificate 
of  the  fact  of  death,  whenever  apprehension  is  entertained  of 
premature  interment ;  to  see  that  due  care  is  taken  of  the  bod- 
ies in  the  houses  of  reception ;  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  cemeteries, 
as  to  the  time  and  the  mode  of  the  removal  of  the  dead,  for 
the  preservation  of  regularity,  quiet,  and  order ;  and  to  supei^ 
intend  and  carry  into  effect  any  other  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 

5.  Boards  of  Health  should  make  an  exact  survey  and  plan 
of  each  burial-ground  in  their  respective  towns,  on  which 
should  be  drawn  and  numbered  separately,  each  family  or  per- 
sonal lot,  each  tomb,  and  each  grave;  and  these  numbers 
should  be  entered  in  a  record-book,  and  against  each  the  name 
of  the  individual  or  individuals  interred  therein.  These  rec- 
ords should,  as  far  as  practicable,  contain  the  names  and 
location  of  the  tenants  already  there,  as  well  as  new  ones. 
Undertakers  should  return  the  number  of  the  lot,  tomb,  or 
grave,  to  be  entered  under  ''  place  of  interment/'  in  the  records 
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of  denths.  All  these  records  should  be  carefolly  presorred,  so 
that  any  person  may  be  able  to  identify  the  exact  spot  where  a 
friend  or  connection  was  deposited.  The  precise  quantity  of 
land,  in  acres  or  parts  of  acres,  in  each  ground,  should  be  en- 
tered on  the  plan. 

XXXIY.  We  RECOiQfSND  that  measures  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  lives  and  the  health  of  passengers  at  sea^  and  of  seamen 
engaged  in  the  merchant  service. 

Vessels  at  sea  are  the  floating  habitations  of  living  beings ; 
and  in  these,  as  in  dwellings  on  the  land,  the  air  may  be  cor^ 
rupted  by  over-crowding,  filth,  and  other  causes,  and  thus  be- 
come a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  "  Of  all  known  poisons," 
says  Dr.  Combe,  "  that  produced  by  the  concentrated  efliuvia 
from  a  crowd  of  human  beings,  confined  within  a  small  space, 
and  neglectful  of  cleanliness,  is  one  of  the  worst ;  and  in  ships 
where  ventilation  is  not  enforced,— especially  if  the  passengers 
are  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  much  kept  below  by  bad  weather, 
— ^it  frequently  operates  with  an  intensity  which  no  constitution 
can  long  resist."  "  The  occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  fever 
on  board  a  merchant-vessel,  and  much  more  the  spreading  of 
disease  among  a  ship's  crew  or  its  passengers,  is,  prima  fude^ 
evidence  of  neglect, — neglect  of  removable  causes  of  disease ; 
causes  which  might  be  certainly  obviated  by  simple  and  inex- 
pensive means,  and  for  the  prevention  of  which,  therefore,  the 
well-being  of  large  classes  requires  that  securities  should  be 
provided.  That  such  securities  should  be  provided  for  the 
crews  and  passengers  of  ships,  their  peculiar  situation  when 
overtaken  by  sickness  appears  to  render  peculiarly  necessary. 
They  are  restricted  to  a  narrow  space ;  they  cannot  shift  their 
locality ;  they  cannot  alter,  in  any  way,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  vessel ;  and  they  are  out  of  the  direct  reach  of  civil  au- 
thority,— all  which  peculiarities  seem  to  be  special  reasons, 
ealling  for  general  sanitary  regulations." 

"  A  foul  ship  is  not  only  a  centre  of  disease  to  those  on 
board,  but  a  source  of  disease  to  her  neighborhood.  From  a 
variety  of  evidence  it  appears  indisputable  that,  while  the  foul 
state  of  a  ship's  hold  is  the  frequent  cause  of  malignant  fever 
to  her  crew,  the  air  issuing  from  such  a  hold,  and  the  cargo 
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taken  from  it,  are  capable  of  producing  disease  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wharf  where  the  unloading  takes  place,  and  of 
affecting  persons  who  come  on  board  from  the  shore.  Obser- 
vations of  this  kind  have  led  to  the  apprehension  and  belief 
that  epidemic  diseases  may  be  introduced  from  one  country 
into  another  in  this  manner ;  and,  were  this  possible,  the  actual 
condition  of  ships  in  general  would  afford  the  most  perfect  ni- 
dus for  the  incubation  and  development  of  pestilential  virus 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  That  a  foul  ship  should 
produce  disease  in  those  who  go  on  board  of  her,  or  near  her, 
is  no  more  surprising  than  that  a  foul  chamber  should  do  so."  ^ 
Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  recommend  a  specific 
system  of  sanitary  regulations  for  ships,  we  urge,  in  general 
terms,  upon  merchants,  sea-faring  men,  and  others  interested, 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  Dryness,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness,  should  be  enforced  in  every  department  of  the 
ship  ,*  foul  and  putrid  cargoes  should  be  avoided ;  and  every 
means  used,  by  proper  diet  and  regimen,  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  seamen  and  passengers.  Sanitary  improvement  was 
early  introduced  on  board  ships,  as  we  shall  presently  show ; 
and  a  great  number  of  human  lives  have  consequently  been 
saved.  In  no  department  of  social  economy  can  preventive 
measures  have  a  greater  influence.  Boards  of  Health  might 
do  a  good  service  to  humanity,  by  issuing  a  simple  and  judi* 
cious  code  of  sanitary  regulations  for  ships.' 

>  Rq>ort  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Qoarantine,  p.  108, 110.  # 

*  The  Introduction  to  the  Statistical  Report*  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,  already  referred 
to,  (p.  57,)  and  the  Reports  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  England  on  Quarantine^ 
eootain  many  very  valuable  sagcestions  on  this  subject,  to  yihich  we  refer  those  interested. 
We  extract  from  the  latter  work  {pp.  115-118)  an  account  of  one  regulation,  which  has  had 
great  influence  >— 

"  It  is  stated  that  when  the  system  of  transportation  was  first  adopted,  in  some  of  the  ear* 
lier  roynm  full  one-half  of  those  who  embarked  were  lost  j  later,  on  the  passage  to  New 
Sooth  Wales,  as  in  the '  Hillsborough,'  out  of  306  who  embarked,  100  were  lost  3  and  in  aa- 
otfaer  ship,  the '  Atlas,'  out  of  175  embarked,  61  were  lost  Yet  there  were  no  omissioaf 
palpable  to  comm<m  observation,  or  which  could  be  distinctly  proved  as  matter  of  crimina- 
tion, to  wUch  responubility  miriit  be  attached.  The  shippers  ^ere  no  donbt  honorable  men, 
chargeable  with  no  conscious  desig^ns  against  the  lives  or  the  human  beinn  emnmitted  to 
their  care,  and  with  no  unusual  omissions :  but  their  thoughts  were  directed  oy  their  interests 
exchistvety  to  profits :  they  rot  as  much  rreight  as  they  could,  and  they  saw  no  reason  why 
convicts  Of  emigrants  shoula  not  put  up  with  temporary  inconveniences  lo  make  room  tit 
cargo. 

"By  a  simple  change,  (based  on  the  principle  of  self  interesL  the  most  unifi>r■^ generml, 
and,  when  properly  directed,  really  benencent  of  all  principles  or  action,)  by  the  snort  alter- 
atioB  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  as  to  apply  the  motive  where  alone  there  was  the  efl<M* 
tnal  means  of  prevention,  by  engaging  to  pay  only  for  those  landed  alive,  instead  of  paying 
for  all  those  emkarkedf-umtm  extreme  horrors  were  arrested,  the  generation  of  extensively 
mortal  epideiiiiee  was  in  a  ibort  time  prevented,  and  dean  bids  of  nealth  might  have  been 
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XXXY.  We  recommend  that  the  authority  to  make  regU' 
lotions  for  the  quarantine  of  vessels  be  intrusted  to  the  local 
Boards  of  Health. 

The  seventeenth  section  of  the  proposed  act  contains  all 
necessary  authority  for  making  quarantine  regulations.  Boards 
of  Health  in  sea-port  towns  will  be  able  to  obtain  all  needful 
information  regarding  their  duties,  by  consulting  the  works  re- 
ferred to  in  the  appendix,  and  making  such  regulations  as  are 
adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  circumstances.  The  extremely 
valuable  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  England 
on  Quaarantine,  published  last  year,  is  particularly  commended. 
Public  opinion  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  undergone  a  great 
change  within  a  few  years  past. 

XXXYI.  We  recommend  that  measures  be  adopted  for  pre- 
venting or  mitigaHng  the  sanitary  evils  arising  from  foreign 
emigration. 

This  recommendation  involves  one  of  the  most  momentous, 
profound,  and  difficult  social  problems  ever  presented  to  us  for 

S'ven  to  all  the  thips  which  before  would  have  been  entitled  to  none.  From  the  Report  of 
e  Select  Committee  on  Transportation,  in  the  year  1812,  it  appears  that  in  one  subsequent 
period,*— namely,  from  1796  to  1801,— out  of  3,833  convicts  emoarked,  385  died,  bein^  near- 
ly one  in  ten.  But  since  1801,  after  the  principle  of  responsibility  beg^  to  be  applied,  out 
of  2398  embarked,  only  52  have  died,  being  1  in  46.  The  improvement  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  it  amounts  onl^  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  even  lower  than  the 
ETerage  mortality  of  such  a  class  livmg  on  shore.  The  shippers  themselves,  without  any 
leffislaiive  provisions,  or  any  oflScial  supervision  or  regulations  thereto,  appointed  medical 
officers,  or  surgeons,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  convicts  under  their  charge ;  the  shippers  at- 
tested their  own  sense  of  the  propriety,  sotmd  policy,  and  efficiency  of  the  principle,  oy  vc^ 
tmtarily  adopting  it,  and  applying  it  to  each  ship-surgeon  in  charge,  whose  remuaeralion  was 
made  dependent  on  the  numbier  of  passengers  land^  alive. 

"  The  alteration,  stimulated  by  the  self-mterest  of  the  ship-surgeons  or  officers  engaeed  in 
that  service,  led  to  highly  important  practical  results  as  to  tnc  means  of  securing  bealui  and 
preventing  disease.  In  the  course  or  the  sanitary  inquiries  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
legislation,  a  surgeon  who  had  the  charge  of  transport  ships  described  the  toils  of  his  service 
during  long  voyages,  his  sleeplessness  on  stormy  nights,  His  getting  out  of  his  hammock  to 
see  that  the  weaned  sailors,  whom  he  would  not  trust  to  themselves,  took  off  their  wet  clothes 
and  put  on  a  proper  change  before  they  turned  in ;  and  he  narrates  how  he  was  compliment- 
ed on  his  sentiments  of  active  benevolence,  when  he  frankly  owned  that  he  was  really  only 
entitled  to  praise  for  vigilance  to  his  own  interests.  S<MDe  benevolent  and  intelligent  ship- 
owner had  taken  care  that  the  sailors  as  well  as  the  passengers  should  be  incliMed  in  his 
contract  for  remuneration.  He  acknowledged  it  was  that  whicn  kept  his  thoughts  intent  on 
the  means  of  preserving  their  health,  as  well  as  saving  his  own  trouble  in  merely  treating 
illness  when  it  occurred,  which  alone,  in  consequence  of  a  vicious  short-sightedness,  is  ordi- 
Darilv  considered  the  surgeon's  sole  duty,  and  not  that  of  giving  general  advice  or  directions 
for  tne  preservation  of  health. 

"  In  cases  of  contracts  on  these  terms  for  the  transport  of  troops,  ndiere  the  officers  in 
command  had  forrotten  to  provide  surgeons  for  their  care,  the  pecuniarily  responsible  ship- 
pers had  not  failed  to  provide  them. 

"  The  same  principle  of  pecuniary  responsibility  has  also  been  partially  applied  to  the 
transport  of  pauper  emigrants,  with  complete  success,  as  for  as  the  experiment  has  been 
made ;  afforains  a  restut  which  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  horrible  events  on 
board  vessels  wnen  this  principle  has  not  been  applied. 

''There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  from  recent  experience,  that  the  general' adoption  of 
this  principle  in  its  rail  extent  would  do  more  to  meet  this  formidable  difficulties  of  these  emi- 
gntioa  Mkipt,  than  the  best  deTised  system  of  inspection  in  the  abienee  of  this  principle.'' 
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solution.  When  carefully  examined  with  its  attendant  circnm- 
Stances,  the  view  presented  is  startling  and  sickening.  Every 
man  in  whose  veins  courses  any  puritan  blood,  as  he  looks 
back  upon  the  events  of  the  past,  or  forward  to  the  hopes  of 
the  future,  is  appalled  and  astounded.  Public  attention  has 
been  frequently  called  to  this  most  important  matter.  We  de- 
sire again  to  present  the  subject,  with  a  special  view  to  its 
sanitary  relations.  Ahd  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  few  facts 
which  we  jshall  now  give,  even  if  they  come  in  the  shape  of 
figures  and  statistics,  will  arrest  notice  and  careful  considera- 
tion. In  making  an  application  of  these  facts  and  statements, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  they  are  made  concerning  classes. 
There  are  individuals  who  are  highly  worthy,  and -are  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  general  character  of  the  whole  class. 

The  Report  on  the  Census  and  Statistics  of  Boston,  for  1845, 
first  gave  the  birth-place  of  the  inhabitants,  and  stated  that  the 
foreigners  and  their  children  were  then  37,289,  or  32.61  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population ;  and  that  there  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, during  the  nine  years  previous,  50,000  alien  passengers, — - 
33,436  by  water,  and  the  remainder  by  land,  increasing  annu- 
ally from  1,262,  in  1838,  to  8,550,  in  1845. 

From  the  facts  we  have  since  collected,  it  appears  that  15,504 
arrived  by  water,  in  1846 ;  24,246,  in  1847 ;  25,042,  in  1848  ; 
and  34,873,  in  1849,  making  99,668 ;  and  that  others  arrived 
by  land  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  number  equal  to  126,000 
within  the  last  four  years.^ 

1 « I  have  boarded,"  in  1849,  says  Bfr.  Monroe,  Saperintendeni  of  Alien  Passengers, ''  ten 
hniidred  and  seventeen  vessels,  in  which  were  brought  the  following  numbers : 

^  Number  of  tbose  who  had  been  in  the  State  before,          ...  3^12 

Number  for  winch  hondt  have  been  taken,             ....  2,698 

Nomber  finr  M^uch  head  m<niey  has  been  received,            ...  1],648 
Number  for  which  no  security  or  tax  has  been  received,  as  per  decision  of 

Supreme  Conrt,            .......  16,815 

Total,  -  -  -      34.873 

^  The  foregomg  passengers  were  from  the  following  ports,  in  such  vessels  as  is  hereunto 
aanezed,  via. : 

"  In   32  Engfish  vessels  from  Liverpool,      ...         4,037 
In   41  English  vessels  from  Ireland,  ...         4,341 

In  666  English  vessels  from  the  Provinces,  -  -         5,191 


In   68  American  vessels  from  Liverpool,  .           .           -  13,350 

In     9  American  vessels  from  Ireland,       ...  1,510 

In   69  Amerieaa  vessels  fit>m  the  Provinces,         *           •  4,662 

In  153  American  vesseb  from  all  other  ports,        •           •  1,782 


26^ 


13,569 
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We  estimate  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Boston,  during 
this  period,  at  about  23,000;  and  that  the  whole  of  this  in- 
crease was  of  foreigners.  The  American  residents  are  believed 
to  be  no  more  numerous  now  than  in  1845.^ 

Of  1, 133  intentions  of  marriage  entered  by  the  City  Registrar, 
in  Boston,  from  July  12th,  when  the  record  commenced,  to 
December  31,  1849,  the  foreigners  were  621,  or  55  per  cent ; 
and  the  Americans  only  45  per  cent. !  The  actual  marriages 
show  a  still  greater  proportion  of  foreigners. 

Of  5,031  children  born  in  Boston,  in  1849,  and  returned  to 
the  Registrar's  office,  3,149,  or  62  per  cent.,  were  the  children 
of  foreigners,  and  38  per  cent,  only,  of  Americans. 

Boston  has  paid  on  the  average,  for  the  last  four  years,  about 
$1,100,000  taxes ;  of  this  sum,  $350,000  per  annum  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools ;  and  half  of  that  sum,  or  $175,000, 
for  the  education  of  children  of  foreign  parents,  most  of  whom 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  public- expenses,  in  taxation 
or  otherwise.  And  in  many  cases  the  admission  of  great  num- 
bers of  these  children  excludes  children  of  American  parents. 

The  City  Marshal  of  Boston  estimated,  in  January,  1849, 
that  there  were  1,500  tmant  and  vagabond  children  in  the  city, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years,  who,  from  neglect  and 
bad  habits,  were  unfit  to  enter  the  public  schools ;  and  of  1,066 
whom  he  actually  enumerated,  963,  or  90.3  per  cent.,  were 
foreigners,  and  103,  or  9.7  per  cent.,  only,  were  Americans ! 

The  Boston  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  in  their 
office  for  providing  employment  for  females,  have  received, 
during  the  last  five  years,  applications  for  emplo3rment  from 
15,697  females,  of  whom  14,044,  or  90  per  cent.,  were  for- 
eigners, and  10  per  cent,  only  were  Americans.     And  at  the 

"  The  principal  part  of  those  arrived  are  Irish  laborers,  say  three  fourths,  and  the  balance 
from  all  nations^  or  all  professions  and  occupations. 

**  The  condition  of  the  passengers,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  health,  (notwithstanding  the 
cholera  has  been  among  them  to  some  extent,)  has  been  better  than  the  two  preceding  years, 
but  their  poverty  is  full  up  to  the  uswd  standard.  Not  only  have  ^Bm  families  of  chikiren 
been  sent  for  by  their  parents,  who  have  managed  to  get  money  suflScient  to  nay  their  pas* 
sage  to  this  country,  but  many  orphan  children  and  paupers,  of  the  most  unfortunate  kind, 
assisted  (by  their  landlord)  to  this  country,  and  will  very  soon  become  inmates  of  our  puUie 
institutions, — in  fact,  many  are  already  there." 

1  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  State  census  of  the  City  has  been  pub- 
lisbed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  population  is  now  138,788,— of  whom  65,390,  or  45.62  per 
cent.,  are  foreigners.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  above  estimate,  and  shows  a  dt- 
crean  of  1,879  AakcneajoSf  ana  Ita  increoMt  of  26,031,  or  13  per  cent.,  of  foreignen. 
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male  employment  office,  of  8,602  applicants,  5,034,  or  68  per 
cent.,  were  foreigners. 

The  whole  nimiber  of  persons  relieved  as  paupers  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  for  the  year  1849,  was  7,728,— of  whom 
4,649,  or  68  per  cent.,  were  foreigners  ;  and  their  proportion  of 
the  whole  expense  of  $103,716,  was  over  $60,000.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  in  the  whole  State  was  24,892, — of  whom 
10,253,  or  41  per  cent.,  were  foreigners,  and  their  proportion  of 
the  whole  expense  of  $441,676,  was  $182,311. 

The  number  of  foreign  paupers  was  7,413,  in  1848,  and  only 
2,766,  in  1838 ;  showing  an  increase  in  10  years  of  268  per 
cent.  In  the  last  11  years,  42,928  foreigners  have  been  assist- 
ed, at  an  expense,  beside  all  money  which  has  been  received 
from  them,  of  $737,564. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  this  year  building  a  large  house  at 
Deer  Island,  for  paupers,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000 ;  and  an 
extensive  jail,  at  an  expense  of  6  or  $600,000  ;  both  of  which 
are  unnecessary  for  the  native  population  !  The  existing  pub- 
lic buildings  would  have  been  sufficient  but  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  foreigners. 

Of  1,170  dramshops  in  Boston,  in  June,  1849,  over  800,  or 
70  per  cent.,  were  kept  by  foreigners. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  arrests  by  the  night  watch 
and  police  in  Boston,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of  all  the  com- 
mitments to  the  county  jail,  and  of  the  cases  before  the  police 
and  municipal  courts,  were  those  of  foreigners. 

There  have  been  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in 
Boston,  during  the  last  five  years,  3,737  persons, — of  whom 
2,348,  or  63  per  cent.,  were  foreigners,  and  37  per  cent.  Amer- 
icans ,*  and,  in  the  last  year,  the  proportion  of  foreigners  was 
very  much  larger.  And  in  the  whole  State,  during  last  year, 
the  commitments  were  3,036, — of  which  1,770,  or  68  per  cent., 
were  of  foreigners.  The  increase  of  crime  has  been  very  great 
during  the  last  eight  years,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
among  the  foreign  population.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  number  of  commitments  among 
Hum  has  not  increased. 

About  one  third  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  ^ insou^  foi 
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the  last  tweDt7  years,  have  been  foreigners.  And  the  State 
has  appropriated  $100,000,  this  year,  for  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
ditional building  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  which  would 
have  been  unnecessary  were  it  not  for  the  great  increase  of 
foreign  criminals. 

In  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  327  inmates  were  received, 
from  the  time  it  was  opened,  in  1839,  to  1846,  of  whom  160,  or 
48.93  per  cent.,  were  foreigners. 

For  the  nine  years,  1837-1845,  inclusive,  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary had  under  its  care  21,908  cases ;  of  these,  16,622>,  or 
70.56  per  cent.,  were  those  of  foreigners  and  children  of  foreign- 
ers, and  1,876  only  of  Bostonians.  And  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1849,  it  had  3,950  cases, — of  which  3,487,  or 
88  per  cent.,  were  those  of  foreigners,  and  463,  or  12  per  cent., 
only  were  those  of  Americans. 

At  the  Boston  almshouse  establishment,  on  Deer  Island, 
4,816  persons  were  admitted,  from  the  time  it  was  opened,  in 
1847,  to  January  1,  1850,  of  whom  4,661,  or  97  per  cent., 
were  foreigners ;  and  155,  or  3  per  cent,  only,  were  Americans. 
The  number  who  were  sick  when  admitted  were  4,069,  of 
whom  759  have  died ;  402  remained  January  1,  1850,  of  whom 
369  were  foreigners,  and  33  Americans. 

In  1849  there  died  of  cholera,  in  Boston,  707  persons,  of 
whom  572,  or  81  per  cent.,  were  foreigners ;  and  136,  or  19 
per  cent,  were  Americans  ;  42  only  were  Bostonians. 

5,079  persons  died  in  Boston  in  1849,  of  whom  2,982,  or 
59  per  cent.,  were  foreigners. 

Similar  facts  might  be  multiplied,*  but  if  these  will  not 
command  attention,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  go 
farther. 

As  long  ago  as  1834,  the  commissioners  for  revising  the  poor 
laws  of  Englsmd,  among  other  measures,  '<  recommend  that 
the  vestries  of  each  parish  be  empowered  to  order  the  payment, 
out  of  the  rates  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  emigration  of  any  persons  having  settlements 
within  their  parish."^  This  recommendation  was  embodied 
in  the  62d  section  of  the  Poor  Law  amendment  act,'  and  there 


^  Report  of  Gommiisioiien  on  Poor  Laws,  1834j).  867. 
*  FiiBt  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commiiiioneriy  p.  90. 
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is  DO  doubt,  that,  in  very  many  instances,  it  has  been  carried 
into  practical  operation.  Some  poor-houses  have  been  emp- 
tied, and  their  inmates  have  been  transported  to  America, — to 
Massachusetts!  The  stream  of  emigration  has  continued  to^ 
increase,  and  seems  to  gain  a  new  accession  of  strength  in 
every  passing  year.  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  vast  public  charitable  association.  Into  her  insti- 
tutions are  admitted  the  emigrant  pregnant  woman  at  her 
lying-in ;  the  child  to  be  nursed  and  educated ;  the  pauper  to 
be  supported  ;  the  criminal  to  be  punished  and  reformed  ,*  the 
insane  to  be  restrained  and  cared  for ;  the  sick  to  be  nursed 
and  cured ;  the  dead  to  be  buried ;  the  widow  to  be  comforted ; 
the  orphan  to  be  provided  with  a  substitute  for  parental  care ; 
and  here  ten  thousand  offices  of  social  and  personal  kindness 
and  charity,  not  recognized  by  the  public  laws  of  the  State, 
costing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars,  are  bestowed. 
The  doors  of  these  great  institutions  have  been  thrown  wide 
open  ;  the  managers  of  the  pauper-houses  of  the  old  world,  and 
the  mercenary  ship-owners  who  ply  their  craft  across  the 
Atlantic  and  pour  their  freight  freely  in,  each  smile  at  the 
open-handed,  but  lax  system  of  generosity  which  governs  us, 
and  rejoice  at  an  opportimity  to  get  rid  of  a  burden,  or 
make  a  good  voycige.  And  a  yet  greater  calamity  attends  this 
monstrous  evil.  Our  own  native  inhabitants,  who  mingle 
with  these  recipients  of  their  bounty,  often  become  themselves 
contaminated  with  diseases,  and  sicken  and  die;  and  the 
I^ysical  and  moral  power  of  the  living  is  depreciated,  and  the 
healthy,  social  and  moral  character  we  once  enjoyed  is  liable 
to  be  forever  lost.  Pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  death,  stare 
us  in  the  face. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  most  preg- 
nant anomaly.  It  requires  to  be  more  carefully  studied,  and 
more  thoroughly  surveyed  than  the  present  occasion  allows. 
The  State  should  pass  suitable  laws  on  the  subject,  and  the 
general  and  local  Boards  of  Health  should  carefully  observe 
these  evils  in  all  their  sanitary  bearings  and  relations.  We 
would,  however,  suggest, — 

1.  That  emigration,  especially  of  paupers,  invalids,  and 
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criminals,  ahoold,  by  all  proper  means,  be  discouraged ;  and 
that  misrepresentation  and  fklsehood,  to  induce  persons  to 
embark  in  passenger-ships,  should  be  discountenanced  and 
counteracted. 

2.  That  ship-owners  and  others  should  be  held  to  strict 
accountability  for  all  expenses  of  pauper  emigrants,  and  that 
existing  bonds  for  their  support  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

3.  That  a  system  be  devised  by  which  all  emigrants,  or 
those  who  introduce  them,  by  water  or  by  land,  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  sufficient  sum  to  create  a  general  sinking  fund 
for  the  support  of  all  who  may  require  aid  in  the  State,  at  least 
within  five  years  after  their  arrival. 

4.  That  such  a  description  of  each  emigrant  be  registered  as 
will  afford  the  means  of  identification  of  any  one,  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  place,  within  five  or  more  years  after  arrival. 

6.  That  encouragement  be  given  to  emigrate  from  places  in 
this  State,  where  there  is  little  demand  for  labor,  to  other 
places  ;  and  that  associations  be  formed  among  the  emigrants 
for  settling  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  efforts  be  made,  by  all  proper  means,  to  elevate  the 
sanitary  and  social  condition  of  foreigners,  and  to  promote 
among  them  habits  of  cleanliness  and  better  modes  of  living. 

7.  That  our  system  of  social  and  personal  charitable  relief 
should  be  revised  and  remodeled,  and  that  a  general  plan  be 
devised  which  shall  bring  all  the  charities  of  the  city,  county 
and  state,  under  one  control,  and  thus  prevent  injudicious 
almsgiving  and  imposition. 

8.  That  an  establishment  for  paupers,  including  a  farm  and 
workshops,  be  formed  in  each  county  in  the  State,  to  which 
State  paupers  might  be  sent,  and  where  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  labor,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  their  support. 

II.       SOCIAL    AND    PERSONAL   MEASURES    RECOMMENDED. 

Most  of  these  recommendations  may  be  carried  into  effect 
without  any  special  legislative  authority,  State  or  municipal. 

XXXYII.  We  recommend  that  a  sanitary  assocuUUm  be 
firmed  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State^fir  the  purpose  of 
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coUecUng  and  ddffkising  information  relating  to  public  and 
personal  heaUlu 

The  subject  of  sanitary  improvement  is  comparatively  new. 
Few  minds,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  as  yet  been  led  to 
examine  it,  to  see  its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  humanity.  Those,  however,  who  have  looked  at  it  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  care,  have  been  convinced  of  its 
importance  ;  and  it  only  requires  to  be  generally  understood  to 
be  universally  regarded  as  the  great  subject  of  the  age.  Public 
opinion  needs  to  be  educated,  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  more 
effectually  done  than  by  associated  effort.  If  a  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Association  existed  in  Boston,  as  a  central  agency, 
and  a  Branch  Sanitary  Association  in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State,  they  might  do  much  to  effect  this  object,  by  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  useful  information ;  and,  by  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  authorities,  render  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  comparatively  more  easy.  Inestimable  benefits  might 
thus  be  secured  to  the  cause  and  to  the  people.  To  aid  those 
who  may  wish  to  form  such  associations,  we  suggest  the  sub- 
joined form  of  a  constitution  *} 

XXXYIIL  We  recommend  that  tenements  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  poor,  be  erected  in  cities  and  villages, 

1  I.    This  associatioD  shall  be  called  the [here  insert  the  name  of  the  place] 

Sanitary  Association. 

IL  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be,— 1.  To  institute  and  promote  local  and  per- 
sonal sanitary  mqniries  and  improvements.  2.  To  correct  misconception  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  nature  and  design  of  sanitary  measures.  3.  To  promote  the  passage  of  useful 
laws,  ordinances  and  rejj^lations,  relating  to  public  health.  4.  To  aid  the  public  autboritiea, 
by  cooperation  and  assistance,  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  And  5.  To  collect  and  dijOTuse, 
by  personal  intercourse,  public  lectures,  printed  works,  or  otherwise,  information,  especially 
as  to  the  sanitary  eondiuon  of  this  town  and  its  inhabitants,  and  generally  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  thb  State  and  other  places,  and  their  inhabitants  j  to  the  end  that  among  all 
persons  the  laws  of  health  and  life  mav  be  better  understood,  the  causes  of  disease  known 
and  avoided,  the  term  of  life  extended,  the  vital  force  and  productive  power  increased,  and 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  physical  and  sanitary  haj^mess  ei^oved. 

lU.    Any  subscriber  paying annually  shall  be  a  member  lor  one  year;  and  any 

subscriber  paying  — —  at  any  one  time  shall  be  a  mngtber  for  life. 

IV.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be,  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  auditor,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  the  stated  meeting  in  Janua^,  or  at  any  other 
time  when  a  vacancy  shall  have  occurred ;  and  who  together  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Ixrectors. 

V.  Committees  may  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  local  or  general  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  objects  of  the  association. 

VL  The  association  shall  meet  statedly  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  At  the  meeting  in  January  a 
report  shall  be  made  of  the  proceedings  during  the  next  preceding  yemt. 

ViL  By-laws  for  the  more  particular  government  or  the  association  may  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

VHL  No  alteration  of  this  constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  a  stated  meeting,  oa 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  tha  ncmfct 
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The  condition  of  dwelling-houses  has  a  most  intimate  and 
important  relation  to  the  health  of  the  inmates ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  diseases  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
poor,  are  often  produced  and  accelerated  to  fatal  results,  from 
defects  in  these  respects,  which  are  removable. 

In  1846,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  held,  and 
a  valuable  '<  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  expediency  of 
providing  Better  Tenements  for  the  Poor,"  was  adopted  and 
published.  After  stating  many  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  the  subject,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  : 

"  1st.  That  property  invested  in  well-constructed  and  well- 
situated  houses,  to  be  leased  to  the  poorer  classes  of  tenants, 
by  apartments  and  by  the  week,  is  as  safe  as  any  other  real 
estate  excepting  the  best,  and  far  more  so  than  the  average. 

<<  2d.  That  it  yields  as  much  as  any  real  estate  which  is 
equally  safe. 

<<  3d.  That,  by  putting  a  portion  of  his  funds  into  such 
buildings,  the  capitalist  may  confer  an  immense  benefit  on  his 
fellow-citizens,  which  must  soon  react  upon  himself  or  his 
children. 

'<  4th.  That  he  would  thereby  incur  no  risk  of  doing  a  col- 
lateral injury,  such  as,  in  many  forms  of  charity,  goes  so  far  to 
offset  the  most  obvious  benefits." 

And  they  recommend  to  accomplish  such  an  object : 

<<  1st.  To  form  a  company  to  hire  buildings  and  let  rooms  to 
poor  tenants  under  direction  of  a  paid  agent ;  and 

"  2d.  To  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to  them  best,  by  the 
establishment  of  chartered  or  private  companies,  to  procure  the 
construction  of  large,  well-fitted  buildings,  especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  such  tenants." 

Wishing  to  learn  what  had  been  done,  and  how  far  the  ex- 
periment had  succeeded,  we  addressed  inquiries  to  Stephen  H. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  the  author  of  the  Report  above 
referred  to,  and  obtained  from  him  the  commimication  which 
appears  in  the  appendix.  We  have  also  given,  immediately 
following  that  communication,  extracts  from  the  able  Report 
of  Dr.  Simon,  <<0n  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of 
LfOndonj"  presented  November  6,  1849.     These  documents 
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afford  much  interesting  information  on  the  present  state  of 
this  question,  and  we  particularly  commend  them  to  public 
and  general  attention.  We  recommend  the  subject  as  worthy 
the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  philanthropic,  as  a  means  of 
raising  the  public  sanitary  condition  of  cities.  Those  who 
"  cast  their  bread  on  the  waters"  in  this  way  give  to  receiye 
again. 

XXXIX.  Wc  RECoMBfEND  that  public  bathing'hotises  and 
wash-houses  be  established  in  all  cities  and  villages. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  new  movement  for  the  general 
and  sanitary  benefit  of  the  poor  has  been  made,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  public  bathing-houses  and  wash-houses.  Liverpool 
has  the  honor  of  originating  the  idea,  and  of  erecting  the  first 
institution,  which  was  opened  the  28th  of  May,  1842.  A  second 
one  was  erected  there  in  1847.  The  statistics  of  these  two  es- 
tablishments show  that  the  public  patronage  has  been  annually 
increasing  from  their  commencement,  and  that,  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1849,  the  number  of  baths  taken  was 
104,691 ;  the  number  of  dozen  clothes  washed,  120,876 ;  the 
receipts  were  £1,230  4s.  lid.,  and  the  expenses  £1,392  17s. 
Dr.  Duncan,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Liverpool,  to 
whose  kind  attention  we  are  much  indebted,  wrote  us  on  the 
4th  of  December  last : — "  You  will  observe  that  the  income 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  equals  the  expenditure ;  but  so  well  satis* 
fied  are  the  town  council  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
working  classes  by  these  establishments,  that  they  have  re- 
cently decided  to  erect  six  additional  baths  and  wash-houses  ia 
different  districts  of  the  borough,  at  a  cost  of  £25,000.  The 
land  for  four  of  these  buildings  is  purchased,  and  one  of  them 
is  now  in  course  of  erection.  This  will  contain  two  plunge 
baths,  one  42  by  27  feet,  and  the  other  39  by  27  feet ;  49  dress- 
ing boxes,  87  washing  halls,  8  infected  washing  halls,  10  first, 
class  private  baths,  and  33  second  and  third  class." 

The  example  of  Liverpool  has  been  followed  in  many  other 
{daces  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  John  Robertson,  of  Manchester, 
furnished  us  with  the  following  facts  concerning  a  portion  only 
of  these  institutions  in  that  city.  In  three  years,  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  there  had  been  given  79,408  baths,  of  which. 

27» 
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30,242,-27,626  for  men,  2,616  for  women,— were  of  the  first 
class;  and  49,166, — 43,377  for  men,  and  678  for  women, — 
were  of  the  second  class.  There  had  been  16,907  washers, 
and  694,294  dozen  articles  washed.  The  receipts  had  been 
£1,227,  and  the  expenses  £1,194,  leaving  a  balance  in  their 
favor,  for  the  three  years,  of  £33. 

Dr.  Simon,  of  London,  says,  in  his  report,  already  referred  to, 
that  "  the  committee  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  baths 
and  wash-houses,  having  Sir  H.  Dukinfield  for  its  chairman, 
and  including  in  its  number,  with  other  influential  persons,  sev- 
eral members  of  this  corporation,  founded,  at  great  pains  and 
expense,  a  model  institution  at  Goulston  Square,  Whitechapel. 
In  spite  of  many  circumstances  conspiring  to  render  this  first 
and  experimental  establishment  particularly  expensive,  it  has 
more  than  supported  itself  by  the  small  payments  of  the  poor ; 
and  its  arrangements  are  sufficiently  extensive  for  it  to  have 
given  on  one  day  as  many  as  932  baths.  This  fact  having  oc- 
curred in  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  shows  how  much 
the  poor  must  have  appreciated  the  additional  comfort  placed 
within  their  reach ;  and  I  may  add,  that,  from  the  first  opening 
of  the  building,  the  annual  receipts  have  been  progressively  on 
the  increase.  Somewhat  earlier,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  parent  committee,  though  specially  directed  by  a  branch 
committee,  a  similar  establishment  was  founded  in  George  St., 
Euston  Square.  During  the  year  1848,  the  number  of  pay- 
ments made  here  for  bathing  was  111,788;  the  numbqr  of 
payments  for  washing  in  the  laundries,  246,760.  This  estab- 
lishment has  not  only  proved  self-supporting,  but  has  been  ena- 
bled to  accumulate  a  large  surplus,  which  is  now  being  applied 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  building.  At  Glasshouse  Yard,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  there  has  been  founded,  on 
the  same  model,  a  small  establishment  of  free  baths  and  wash- 
houses  for  the  destitute  poor.  It  was  opened  in  May,  1845.  In 
its  first  year,  the  baths  given  amounted  to  27,662 ;  the  usings 
of  the  laundry,  to  35,840 ;  and  its  total  working  expenses  were 
covered  bv  £378. 

9 

"  No  language,  however  eloquent,  no  comment,  however  in- 
structive, could  equal  the  significance  of  the  figures  which  I 
have  cited;  as  illustrating  the  great  utility  of  these  institutions ; 
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and,  as  regards  their  pecuniary  success,  it  is  impossible  to  fur- 
nish you  with  better  testimony  than  is  comprised  in  the  fact, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  a  great  metropolitan  parish 
have  recently,  out  of  the  poor-rates,  founded  an  institution  of 
this  nature.  They  have  become  witnesses  to  the  financial 
economy  of  that  sanitary  and  social  boon.  In  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  not  only  self-supporting  but  amply  remunera- 
tive, the  poor  are  enabled  to  have  baths  at  an  expense  of  a 
penny  for  a  cold  and  two  pence  for  a  warm  bath ;  and  the 
women  are  enabled  to  do  their  washing,  ironing,  and  drying, 
with  an  unlimited  water  supply,  and  with  other  arrangements 
of  the  most  admirable  completeness,  at  an  expense  of  only  two 
pence  for  the  first  two  hours  during  which  they  occupy  the 
separate  chambers  allotted  to  them.  A  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  is  covered  by  the  receipts  for  baths  giv- 
en at  the  higher  price  of  six  pence,  and  with  some  additional 
luxuries,  to  persons  of  a  higher  grade  in  society  than  those  who 
use  the  ordinary  baths ;  the  former,  though  used  by  a  different 
class  of  persons,  being  sought  with  almost  as  much  avidity  as 
the  latter. 

"  In  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  I  probably  need  not  insist 
much  on  the  advantages  which  these  establishments  have  con- 
ferred. You  will  hardly  doubt  how  good  and  wholesome  a 
thing  it  has  been  for  so  many  thousands  to  have  had  the  means 
of  cleansing  their  bodies  and  their  clothing,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  such  facilities,  must  often  have  carried  about  their  persons  a 
long  and  offensive  accumulation  of  dirt  and  sweat." 

A  movement  was  made  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  estab- 
lish these  institutions,  and  a  valuable  report  on  the  subject, 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  May  29,  1849,  has  been 
published.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature ;  but  how  far  their  proposed  measures  have  been 
carried  into  effect  we  are  not  informed. 

In  Boston  there  are  twelve  or  more  bathing  establishments, 
owned  by  individuals,  who  charge  twenty-five  cents  for  admis- 
sion. At  the  Eolian  Baths  in  Washington  Street,  fitted  up  in 
excellent  style,  those  on  Cragie's  Bridge,  and  those  on  Warren 
Bridge^  twelve  and  a  half  cents  is  chained.     These  establishr 
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ments  are  much  frequented,  and,  on  a  single  Saturday  night, 
200  bathers  are  known  to  have  been  admitted  to  one  of  them. 
The  sanitary  advantages  which  would  result  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  poorer  classes,  by  a  more  extended  practice  of 
bathing,  have  often  been  subjects  of  discussion.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  1860,  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  read  before  the  **  So- 
ciety in  Aid  of  Social  Improvement,"  a  report  on  the  subject, 
which  was  published.  The  Boston  Bathing  and  Wash-house 
Company  was  incorporated,  March  11,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  bath  and  wash-houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  this  organization,  it  is  believed,  if  properly  conduct- 
ed, will  serve  all  the  purposes  designed  by  such  establishments. 

XL.  We  RECOBffHEND  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  refuse 
and  sewage  of  cities  and  towns  be  collected,  and  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  refuse  and  sewage  of  cities  and  villages  are  of  great 
value  as  manure  ;  and  plans  have  been  devised  abroad  to  collect 
and  apply  them  for  agricultural  purposes.  Companies  have  been 
formed,  estimates  made,  and  experiments  tried,  to  test  their  value, 
and  to  devise  the  best  means  by  which  they  might  be  used.  As 
to  their  great  value  all  agree ;  but  the  different  plans  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  them,  seem  not  as  yet  so  fully  tested  as  to 
warrant  a  recommendation  of  any  particular  one  in  preference 
to  others.  We  insert  some  extracts  from  different  works,  and 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  careful  examination  of  those 
interested.  Public  urinals  and  public  privies  should  be  erected 
-in  every  populous  city  and  village,  and  placed  under  regulation 
of  public  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  economy, 
and  health. 

"  The  value  of  manures  as  promoters  of  vegetation  is  known 
tto  result  from  their  possession  of  the  essential  element,  nitro- 
:gep,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  with  the  subordinate  properties 
•of  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  sulphates.  Now  the  experiments 
of  Boussingault  and  Liebig  have  furnished  us  with  the  means 
•of  estimating  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  excre- 
tnents  of  a  man,  during  one  year,  at  16.41  lbs.,  upon  probable 
data,  and  also  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
800  lbs.  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  or  of  900  lbs.  of  barley.     <  This 
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is  much  more,'  says  Liebig,  <  than  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  an 
acre  of  land,  in  order  to  obtain,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
nitrogen  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  the  richest  crops  every 
year.  By  adopting  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  every  town 
and  farm  might  thus  supply  itself  with  the  manure,  which,  be- 
sides containing  the  most  nitrogen,  contains  also  the  most 
phosphates.  By  using,  at  the  same  time,  bones  and  the  lixivi- 
ated ashes  of  wood,  animal  excrements  might  be  completely 
dispensed  with  on  many  kinds  of  soil.  When  human  excre- 
ments are  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  so  as  to  remove  this 
moisture  without  permitting  the  escape  of  ammonia,  they  may 
be  put  into  such  a  form  as  will  allow  them  to  be  transported 
even  to  great  distances.'  Making  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
reduced  quantity  produced  by  children,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
assuming  the  nitrogen  thus  resulting  from  any  amount  of  pop- 
ulation to  be  equal  to  the  supply  required  for  affording  2  lbs.  of 
bread  per  diem  for  every  one  of  its  members !  Or  assuming  an 
average  of  600  lbs.  of  wheat  to  be  manured  by  each  individual 
of  the  population  of  London,  and  taking  this  at  two  millions 
for  a  rough  calculation,  the  manure  thus  produced  is  sufficient 
to  supply  the  growth  of  wheat  of  a  total  weight  of  1200  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  or  535,714  tons.  The  total  manuring  matters, 
solid  and  liquid,  produced  in  a  town,  allowing  for  those  which 
are  produced  in  manufactories  and  sewage  water,  are  probably 
equal  in  weight  to  one  ton  annually  for  each  member  of  the 
population,  or  two  millions  of  tons  produced  in  the  metropolis. 
That  this  vast  quantity  of  manure  should  be  made  available 
for  agricultural  production,  is  a  principle  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  which  is  properly  limitable  only  by  the  consideration 
of  expense  as  weighed  against  the  value  of  the  results.  The 
expense  will  be  made  up  mainly  of  three  items,  viz. :  of  the 
coUectton,  of  the  raising,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  refuse 
matters." 

'<  A  very  reduced  estimate  of  the  value,  for  manure,  of  the 
excreta  of  human  beings,  (reduced  avowedly  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  public  belief,)  represents  it  at  6s.  for  each  person,  an- 
nually. The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don would  thus  be  £600,000  per  annum.     Admitting  one-half 
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of  this  to  be  now  made  available,  we  shall  have  the  other  half, 
amountiDg  to  £260,000,  gained  by  the  proposed  mode  of  col- 
lection ;  and  adding  this  to  the  £134,000  estimated  saving,  we 
have  a  total  of  £384,000  annually  available  for  the  expenses 
of  construction  and  repair  of  apparatus,  and  current  cost  of  col- 
lecting, raising  and  treating  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis.  This 
sum  will  endow  thirty-eight  stations  with  an  annual  income 
each  exceeding  £10,000,  for  interest  of  capital  in  first  construc- 
tion and  current  expenses  of  working  and  treating.  And  this 
number  of  stations  appears  fully  adequate  to  realize  all  the 
economy  of  power  which  can  be  attained  by  judiciously  pro- 
viding for  several  levels  in  each  district  of  the  metropolis."  ^ 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Ellerman,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Sanitary  Reform 
and  Agricultural  Improvement,"  urges  two  points  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 

<<  1.  Any  plan  is  unhealthy,  uncleanly,  and  enormously  waste- 
ful, which  consigns  the  excreta  of  the  population  to  rivers  or 
water-courses. 

"  2.  Any  plan  whereby  the  refuse  of  towns  is  employed  to 
fertilize  the  country,  is  seriously  defective,  unless  due  provision 
is  made  that  nuisance  and  injury  to  public  health  shall  not 
arise ,-  that  substances  pernicious  to  vegetation  shall  not  be 
mixed  with  those  which  are  beneficial  to  vegetation  ;  that  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  the  latter  shall  be  suffered  to  es- 
cape ;  and  that  it  shall  be  saved  in  such  a  form  as  may  admit 
of  its  being  rendered  available  in  any  place,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  dilution  or  concentration  as  varying  soils,  seasons,  or  other 
circumstances,  may  require. 

"  Of  the  immense  economic  value  of  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man excreta,  when  we  are  sending  whole  fleets  in  search  of 
those  of  birds,  [guano,]  which  consist  of  precisely  the  same 
materials  in  a  less  advantageous  form,  no  thoughtful  man  can 
entertain  a  reasonable  doubt.  Mr.  Smith,  a  well-known  agri- 
culturist, '  rates  the  average  annual  value  of  the  excreta  of  each 
individual  at  £  1 ;  so  that,  taking  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain  at  twenty-eight  millions,  we  are  positively  throwing 
awaff,  every  year,  that  which  is  equivalent  to  twenty-eight  mil- 

1  Dempmf*  DniMfe  and  Sewage  of  Towu  and  Bondiogt,  pp.  4y  6,  and  90. 
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Hans  sterling !  The  actual  saleable  value  in  Belgium  of  the 
excreta  is  37  shillings  for  each  individual/  There  may  be  ex- 
travagance in  this  estimate ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Playfair,  a 
pound  of  urine  is  capable  of  increasing  the  production  of  grain 
by  an  equal  weight ;  so  that,  even  allowing  for  some  exaggera- 
tion, the  human  urine  at  present  wasted  in  this  country  would 
serve  to  produce  more  than  all  the  grain  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  entire  population."  ^ 

'<  It  is  a  law  of  natiure  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms should  be,  as  it  were,  supplementary  the  one  to  the  other. 
Animals,  by  breathing  air,  load  it  with  carbonic  acid,  and  render 
it  noxious  to  themselves  ;  while  vegetables  absorb  the  acid  gas, 
and  give  out  oxygen  in  its  stead,  and  thus  supply  the  animal 
kingdom  with  vital  air.  Then  again,  whatever  elements  an 
animal  takes  from  the  soil  its  food,  it  returns  again  to  the  earth 
in  a  different  form,  noxious  to  itself,  but  nevertheless  furnishing 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  abundant  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment. It' is  thus  that  the  oiganic  elements  complete  their  cir- 
cuit in  living  beings.  Nothing  is  lost,  it  is  only  reproduced 
in  another  form.  These  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
science  of  agriculture,  while  they  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
economical  sanitary  arrangements. 

'^  The  principle  has  been  long  admitted,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent acted  upon,  that  the  refuse  of  a  town,  when  applied  to 
agricultural  purposes,  has  some  money  value  ;  but  there  seems, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  have  been  no  approximation  even  to 
an  adequate  estimate  of  that  value.  It  is  stated  in  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  report,  made  in  1844,  that  the  amount  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  the  town  manure  of  Manchester  was  £800  per  annum ; 
and  in  Liverpool  it  produced  £1,150  ;  while  at  Rochdale  it  was 
only  worth  £18  10s.  In  some  of  the  Scotch  towns  these 
things  are  managed  better.  The  cost  of  cleansing  Edinburgh 
is  £  12,000  pounds  a  year,  and  the  manure,  which  is  public 
property, — us  it  ought  to  be  in  all  t&wns^ — sells  for  £10,000 
per  annum.  At  Perth  and  Aberdeen  the  manure  pays  the 
whole  cost  of  cleansing,  and  returns,  in  addition,  an  annual 
revenue  of  £430  to  the  former  town,  and  £600  to  the  latter. 

and  Foraign  Medieo-Chirurgical  Review,  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 
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The  whole  of  the  rich  and  beantifbl  country  extending  from 
Oravelines  to  Ostend,  originally  consisted  of  a  barren,  sandy 
waste,  which  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  converted  into  a 
garden  by  the  continued  application  of  manure  brought  from  a 
distance. 

'^The  instances  given  above  show,  in  all  probability,  the 
most  that  has  been  made  of  solid  town  manure.  It  is  expen- 
sive  to  collect  and  remove,  as  well  as  to  distribute  over  the 
land,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  it  is  unpro- 
ductive ;  while  in  all  towns  where  cesspools  exist,  the  best  part 
of  the  manure  sinks  into  the  subsoil  or  evaporates  into  the  at- 
mosphere, so  as  not  only  to  be  a  loss  to  the  public,  but  a  serious 
cause  of  disease.  Common  sense,  therefore,  as  well  as  econo- 
my, would  point  out  the  necessity  of  having  a  perfect  system 
of  sewers  for  every  house,  court,  and  street,  so  as  to  convey 
away  all  the  manure  in  a  liquid  form,  diluted  with  water.  It 
should  never  be  mixed  with  coal-ash  and  cinders,  which  ought 
to  be  removed  separately.  Now  this  liquid  manure,  sewer  wa- 
ter, which  is  at  present  poured  into  our  dock-basins,  as  a  nui- 
sance to  be  got  rid  of,  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  town.  If  by  any  means  it  could  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  barren  soils  in  the  neighborhood,  it  would  cover  them 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Fortunately  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  practice  does  not  be- 
come universal,  so  far,  at  least,  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  sewer  water  of  several  of  the  towns  in  Devonshire  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  particularly  at  Ashburton, 
where  it  has  been  so  applied  for  above  forty  years.  The  mead- 
ows are  deep  drained,  to  prevent  any  stagnation,  and  the  sewer 
water  is  thus  allowed  to  pass  off  as  soon  as  it  has  given  its  nu- 
tritious principles  to  the  grass.  Land  which  is  not  under  this 
irrigation  yields  a  coarse  herbage,  with  rushes ;  but  after  the 
application  of  the  liquid  manure  it  grows  the  finer  and  more 
nutritious  grasses  in  abundance,  and  there  is  a  crop  for  ewes 
and  lambs  fully  a  month  earlier  than  in  other  situations  not 
similarly  circumstanced.  The  value  of  unimproved  land  is 
from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  but  after  trrigation  it  is  worth  from 
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£8  to  £  12  per  acre.  We  have  here,  at  all  events,  a  very  strong 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  manure. 

"  The  whole  of  the  sewer  water  of  Milan,  a  city  containing 
150,000  inhabitants,  is  distributed  by  channels  over  a  large  ex* 
tent  of  meadow  land,  which  it  fertilizes  to  a  prodigious  degree. 
During  the  sununer  months  the  irrigation  takes  place  for  a  few 
hours  once  a  week,  and  during  the  winter  it  is  nearly  pemui- 
nent.  The  meadows  are  mown  in  November,  January,  March, 
and  April,  for  stable  feeding  ;  and  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
they  yield  three  crops  of  hay  for  winter  ]  while  in  September 
they  furnish  abundant  pasture  for  cattle  till  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  irrigation.  These  lands,  after  paying  land-tax  and  all 
other  expenses,  yield  a  net  annual  rent  of  eight  guineas  an  acre. 

"  The  most  remarkable  example,  however,  of  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  irrigation  is  afforded  by  certain  meadows  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  A  portion  of  the  sewer  water  of 
the  Old  Town  is  received  into  ponds,  and  allowed  to  deposit  a 
considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter.  From  these  ponds  it  is 
allowed  to  flow  equally  over  plots  of  land,  so  as  to  cover  themi 
and  after  passing  through  the  soil  it  is  carried  off  by  thorough 
drainage.  Three  kinds  of  soil  have  been  treated  in  this  way : 
1st,  a  strong  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil ;  2d,  a  lighter  soil  nearer 
the  sea ;  and  3d,  a  pure  sea  sand,  wiitiout  any  appreciable  nUw^ 
ture  of  earthy  matter ,  going  down  to  high-water  mark.  About 
300  acres  have  been  irrigated  at  various  times,  some  for  upwards 
of  30  years.  The  productiveness  of  these  meadows  is  extn^ 
ordinary.  In  the  year  1836,  some  of  the  richest  land  was  let 
for  £38  an  acre ;  and  in  1826,  which  was  a  scarce  year,  as 
much  as  £67  per  acre  was  obtained  for  the  same  meadows. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who  is  the  highest  authority  on  such 
subjects,  concludes  his  report  of  this  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ment as  follows : — 

<<  ^  The  practical  result  of  this  application  of  sewer  water  is, 
that  land,  which  let  formerly  at  from  40s.  to  £6  per  Scotch 
acre,  is  now  let  annually  at  from  £30  to  £40  ,*  and  that  poor, 
sandy  land  on  the  sea-shore,  which  might  be  worth  2s.  6d.  per 
acre,  lets  at  an  annual  rent  of  from  £16  to  £20,  *  *  The 
average  value  of  the  land,  irrespective  of  the  sewer  water  ap- 

«8» 
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tion,  may  be  taken  at  £3  per  imperial  acrei  and  the  a▼e^ 
age  rent  of  the  irrigated  land  at  £30,  making  a  difference  of 
£27 ;  but  £2  may  be  deducted  as  the  cost  of  managementi 
leaving  £25  per  acre  of  clear  annual  income  due  to  the  sewer 
water.' "  * 

XLI.  Wb  recommend  thai  measures  be  taken  to  prevent^  as 
fear  as  praeHeable^  the  smoke  nuisance. 

The  smoke  of  furnaces,  manufactories,  and  other  establish- 
ments, is  often  a  great  nuisance  to  a  neighborhood,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  deleterious  to  health.  It  corrupts  the  air,  and 
often  renders  it  unfit  for  respiration  ;  and  all  proper  and  practi- 
cable measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
result  from  it.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Elngland,  to  construct  furnaces  and  fireplaces 
so  as  to  bum  up  the  smoke,  as  fast  as  produced,  and  thus  pre- 
vent its  escaping,  to  become  an  inconvenience,  nuisance,  or 
injury  to  the  inhabitants.  These  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  arrangement  is  an  economical  and  practical  as  well  as 
jt  sanitary  improvement  Less  fuel  is  required  when  the  smoke 
is  burned  than  when  it  is  permitted  to  escape  unbumed.  We 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  interested  to  the  subject,  as 
worthy  of  careful  investigation.  Several  important  iscia  and 
illustrations  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  found  in  recent 
English  sanitary  publications.* 

XLII.  Wx  RECOMMEND  that  the  sanitary  effects  of  patent 
medjctnes  and  other  nostrums j  and  secret  remedies^  be  observed  ; 
that  physicians  in  their  prescriptions  and  names  of  medicines, 
4md  apothecaries  in  their  compounds,  use  great  caution  and 
care;  and  that  medical  compounds  advertised/or  sale  be  avoid' 
edf  unless  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  be  known, 
or  unless  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  person  of  known  honesty 
and  integrity. 

*  Liverpool  HeiJtb  of  Towu  Advocate,  pp.  G0-6S. 

*  **  The  nnoke  Mutanee  is,  parhapt,  one  of  tba  moit  giatuitoat  Unriea  ioffietad  on  Ibe 
public,  for,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  is  aftofetlier  onoecessarj,  and,  seeoaoly,  it  eotts  the  perpe- 
tialors  of  It  a  ^[ood  round  som  every  year  to  keep  it  going.  The  loM  to  tlM  poblic,  mm 
exeett  of  washing,  &c.,  which  a  tmoky  atmosphere  renders  necessary,  is  nM»e  than  at  Srrt 
sight  might  appear.  Dr.  Lyon  Plaviair  has  shown,  that  in  this  one  item  Bfaachcster  has 
bMB  expanding  £60  jOOO  a  year,  ana  that,  if  the  exoense  of  additional  painting  and  white- 
washiurbe  added,  the  aetoal  money  loss  wookl  be  omMe  the  amamd  ojfkt  poor  raieo  eveiy 
year.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  states,  that  in  Preston  only  two  Aimaees  counne  thtir  smoke, 

hat  imjMffeeily  j  bvt  were  all  the  fcetoriea  m  towa  to  do  ai  mb  * 


thai  impeffeeily  j  bvt  were  all  the  fcetoiiee  m  town  to  do  ai  Moch,  ika  pobiii 
«Nwild  MV9  jQO^IflO  a  jMi  a  ailn  wadhiiii.''*-UsaV^  Hm^ 
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The  sanitary  effects  of  patent  medicines  and  other  nos- 
trums, adyortised  for  sale,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
present  day.  If  the  people  were  aware  of  the  immense  amomit 
of  such  sales,  and  of  the  impaired  health,  the  ruined  constitu- 
tions, and  the  premature  deaths,  which  they  occasion,  they 
would  be  astounded.  An  insatiable  desire  to  make  money, 
frequently  without  regard  to  the  justice  or  morality  of  the 
means,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  Tenders,  and  an 
inclination  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  real  or  imaginary 
suffering,  and  an  unenlightened  belief,  on  the  part  of  pur- 
chasers, that  what  is  advertised  as  true  must  be  true,  are  the 
prominent  causes  of  this  monstrous  evil.  This  matter  has 
attracted  much  public  attention,  but  not  so  much  as  its  impor- 
tance demands ;  and  no  plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State 
would  be  perfect  in  which  it  was  omitted.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1849,  a  report 
was  adopted,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 
"  So  far  as  the  pecuniary  interests  of  our  profession  is  con- 
cerned, the  vending  of  secret  nostrums  is  advantageous,  since 
it  unquestionably  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  disease  when- 
ever such  nostrums  are  used.  We,  therefore,  invite  no  legisla- 
tion in  this  matter  for  the  protection  of  ourselves,  yet,  as 
members  of  a  humane  profession,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
withhold  our  advice,  as  all  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  correcting  imposition  is  to  divest  it  of  mys- 
tery, and  thus  enable  an  intelligent  community  to  judge  of  its 
truth  or  fsdsity ;  and  because  we  think,  in  a  humane  science, 
designed  for  the  relief  of  physical  suffering,  it  is  a  great  wrong 
to  deprive  the  world  of  any  knowledge  which  one  may  possess 
of  the  means  of  saving  life  or  alleviating  suffering.  There- 
fore we  recommend,  that  all  articles  designed  for  medical  use, 
and  put  up  for  sale  as  merchandise,  shall  be  by  law  required  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the  constituents,  written  or 
printed  in  plain  and  legible  English." 

On  the  same  day  another  resolution  was  passed : 
''  Resolvedj  that  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  be  offered  by  this 
society  for  a  tract,  of  not  less  thm  four  nor  more  than  sixteeti 
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pages,  which  shall  most  clearly  expose  the  peraicioos  inflaence 
of  nostrams  and  secret  remedies,  upon  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  community."  ^ 

<'  The  time  will  come  when  that  system  of  legislation  which 
allows  unjMrincipIed  men,  for  their  private  benefit,  to  send  forth 
patent  medicines  under  the  great  seal  of  the  nation,  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  other  than  a  licensed  imposition  on  the  public. 
Health  and  life  are  too  valuable  to  be  thus  sacrificed.  Any  man 
who  really  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  mitigat- 
ing human  suffering,  is  bound,  by  every  principle  of  morality 
and  benevolence,  to  publish  it*  to  the  world.  The  power  to  do 
good  implies  and  involves  an  obligation  to  do  it,  and  the  fact 
of  an  attempt  to  conceal  from  men  that  which  is  represented 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  for  them  to  know,  is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  want  of  integity.  The  triumph  of  ignorance 
over  science  is  the  precursor  of  the  downfall  of  our  republic."  * 

XLIII.  We  RECOMicEND  that  local  Boards  of  Healthy  and 
others  interested^  endeavor  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  tin- 
wholesoniOj  furious,  and  adulterate  articles^  dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  designed  for  food,  drink,  or  medicine. 

The  evil  suggested  in  this  recommendation  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  preceding.  It  is  one  of  immense  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, and  exists  to  an  extent  greater  than  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed.  Prodigious  quantities  of  spurious  articles,  of 
food,  drink,  and  medicine,  which  are  highly  injurious,  are 
daily  palmed  upon  the  public  by  mercenary  and  fraudulent 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  And  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
a  great  amount  of  disease  and  numerous  prematiu«  deaths  are 
thereby  produced. 

Pood  is  adulterated  in  various  ways.  A  recent  writer  enu- 
merates the  following  purposes  of  these  adulterations : 

^<  1.  To  make  the  substance  more  saleable  by  improving  its 
appearance,  by  the  addition  of  some  body  innocuous  or  other- 
wise. 

^<  2.  To  depreciate  its  quality,  by  adding  to  it  some  sub- 
stance which  will  diminish  its  realy  without  altering  its  appar^ 

>  Appeadiz  to  Trauactions  New  York  Medieal  Society,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  96,  96. 
•Dr.Aldeii.    Aneneui  Qaarterij  Register,  Vol.  XU,  p.  261 
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eni  strength  or  general  appearance.  This  if  generally  a  yery 
deadly  fraud. 

3.  "  To  depreciate  its  quality  by  the  addition  of  some  simple 
substance,  as  water,  or,  if  it  be  a  solid  body,  as  plaster  of 
paris,  sand,  dec." 

Bread  is  ojften  adulterated  with  alum,  carbonate  of  ammoniai 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  copper  and  zinc,  dec.,  to 
improve  its  appearance,  when  made  of  flour  of  inferior  quality. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  often  poisoned  with  coloring  matter. 
Milk  is  watered,  sugar  sanded,  and  various  other  intentional 
frauds  are  practiced.  Unintentional  adulterations  may  also 
sometimes  take  place  by  means  of  keeping  or  cooking  difTerent 
kinds  of  food. 

Drink  is  also  very  extensively  adulterated.  It  is  said  that 
very  little  of  what  is  sold  as  champagne  wine  is  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  is  a  deleterious  compound  of  other 
substances.  Few  of  other  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors  go  to 
the  consumer  in  a  pure  state.  It  is  the  opinion  of  eminent 
temperance  reformers  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
sad  sanitary  effects  of  intemperance  arises  from  the  poisonous 
substances  compounded  with  the  pure  spirit  and  taken  in  the 
intoxicating  cup.  Other  kinds  of  more  ordinary  drink,  not 
intoxicating,  and  even  water  itself,  may  be  adulterated  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use. 

Drugs  and  medicines  have  been  adulterated  by  the  foreign 
producer,  manufacturer  and  dealer,  expressly  for  the  American 
market,  and  vast  quantities  of  such  articles  have  been  imported 
and  sold  in  this  country.  Some  of  our  own  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers,  also,  have  been  guilty  of  a  similar  fraud. 
By  careful  study  the  properties  and  mode  of  opelration  of  the 
various  articles  used  as  medicine  have  been  ascertained,  and 
the  intelligent,  conscientious,  curative  physician,  can  estimate 
their  effect  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  enable  him  to  do  this  successfully,  that  they 
Abuld  be  of  known  purity  and  strength.  If  spurious,  of 
inferior  quality,  or  adulterated  with  other  substances,  not  con* 
tained  in  the  genuine  article,  disappointment  follows,  and  the 
patient  suffers  and  perhaps  dies.    This  result  may  happen 
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under  the  advice  of  the  best  cantiye  medical  skin,  and  lift 
may  be,  and  has  actually  been  lost,  from  some  defiwt  existing 
alone  in  the  medical  remedies  used.  A  mere  statement  of  this 
flict  will  render  obvious  the  importance  of  this  recommendaticm. 

In  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe  no  one  is  allowed  to 
deal  in  drugs  and  medicines  unless  properly  educated  and  lir 
oensed  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  constant  governmental  supervia- 
ion  is  exercised  over  all  apothecaries,  to  keep  them  within  the 
line  of  their  specific  duties,  and  to  prevent  them  from  selling 
articles  which  may  be  injurious  to  health.  The  system  of  free 
trade,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  such  supervision  in  this 
country,  has  led  many  incompetent  and  fraudulent  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  to  enter  largely  into  this  kind  of  business, 
and  a  system  of  imposition  and  positive  evil  has  been  carried 
on,  which,  if  fully  known,  would  fill  the  people  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1848,  "  an  act  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines,"  was  passed. 
Under  this  act  special  examiners  are  appointed  to  reside  in  the 
various  ports  of  entry,  to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Bailey,  the  examiner  at  New  York,  has  reported  that, 
during  ten  months  ending  April,  1849,  about  90,000  pounds  of 
various  kinds  of  drugs  have  been  rejected  and  refused  admit* 
tance  at  the  custom-house  in  that  city  alone !  Among  these 
were  16,989  pounds  of  rhubarb ;  3,263  pounds  of  opium ;  34,- 
570  pounds  of  spurious  yellow  bark ;  12,483  pounds  of  jalap ; 
6,068  ounces  of  iodine,  and  large  quantities  of  various  other 
articles.  It  has  been  said  that  ''  more  than  half  of  many  of  the 
most  important  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  crude  drugs,  come  to  us  so  much  adul- 
terated, or  otherwise  deteriorated,  as  to  render  them  not  only 
worthless  as  a  medicine,  but  often  dangerous." 

We  extract  from  a  report  on  this  subject,  by  Hon.  T.  O.  Ed- 
wardSy  IL  D.,  the  following  passage :— <'  That  adulterations  of 
medicineSi  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  will  be  carried  on  in 
this  country,  none  can  deny.  Had  C<mgress  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  a  general  law,  it  might  be  avoided.    The  general 
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goTemmeiit  has  done  all  in  its  power,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  seyaral  states,  by  special  statute,  to  render  penal  the  conduct 
that  endangers  the  lives  and  health  of  the  citizens.  No  one 
can  belieye  that  adulterations  here  would  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent practised  by  foreigners.  It  is  scarcely  presumable  that  all 
the  druggists  will  be  engaged  in  a  traffic  so  nefarious.  The 
rivalry  of  business,  the  pride  of  the  profession,  and  the  higher 
and  nobler  motives  of  humanity,  will  be  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
and  invention  of  the  dishonest,  and  will  effect  its  exposure.  If 
this  law  be  faithfully  complied  with,  the  house  that  sells  an 
adulterated  and  spurious  medicine  nrnst  needs  have  made  ii; 
and  the  watchfulness  of  the  profession,  together  with  the 
numerous  medical  journals,  jealous  of  the  interests  and  informed 
of  the  rights  of  the  medical  profession,  will  proclaim  the  fraud. 
Law  and  public  opinion  will  point  to  the  remedy.  The  law  requir- 
ing all  medicinal  agents  imported  to  be  pure,  and  of  an  acknowl- 
edged standard,  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  employment  of  tal- 
ents and  capital  in  our  own  country.  Having  the  advantage 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  duty,  and  a  further  guard 
against  frauds  by  this  law,  American  enterprise  will  soon  rival 
older  and  more  experienced  chemists  in  the.  manufacture  of 
necessary  articles." 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  contain  the  following 
provisions  of  law  on  the  subject : — 

<<  Sect.  1.  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  sell  any  kind  of 
diseased,  corrupted,  or  unwholesome  provisions,  whether  for 
meat  or  drink,  without  nudcing  the  same  fully  known  to  the 
buyer,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hui^ 
dred  dollars. 

<<  Sect.  2.  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  adulterate,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  sale,  any  substance  intended  for  food,  or  any 
wine,  spirits,  malt  liquor,  or  other  liquor,  intenled  for  drinking, 
with  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  articles  so 
adnltented  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed. 

**  SscT.  3.    If  any  person  diall  ftandnlently  adulleraCey  for  lbs 
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purpose  of  sale,  any  drag  or  medicine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  same  injurious  to  health,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
fine  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars,  and  such  adulterated 
drags  and  medicines  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed." 

This  act  gives  sufficient  legal  authority  to  prevent  the  evil. 
If  it  be  carefully  observed,  and  only  those  dealers  who  are 
properly  qualified  for  their  business,  and  are  of  known  honesty 
and  integrity,  receive  public  patronage,  and  those  of  an  opposite 
character  are  discountenanced,  and  instances  of  flagrant  abuse 
{vosecuted  and  punished,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
the  evil  will  greatly  diminish. 

XLIY.  We  recommend  that  instittUums  be  farmed  to  edu- 
cate and  qtialifff  females  to  be  nurses  of  the  sick. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  commend  the  importance  of  gobd 
nursing  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Let  a  physician  be  ever  so 
skilful,  and  prescribe  his  remedies  with  ever  so  much  care  and 
sagacity,  if  the  nurse  does  not  follow  his  directions,  or  if  she 
neglects  her  duty,  or  performs  it  pnskilfully,  or  imperfectly,  or 
with  an  improper  disposition^  the  remedies  will  be  unsuccessful, 
and  the  patient  wiU  suffer ;  and  perhaps  life  is  lost  as  the  con- 
sequence. On  the  other  hand,  let  a  physician  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity prescribe  with  ordinary  skill,  if  his  orders  are  carried 
into  execution  by  a  nurse,  who  understands,  loves,  and  consci- 
entiously discharges  her  duty,  the  patient  is  relieved,  and  life  is 
preserved  as  the  consequence.  It  is  thus  that  bad  nursing  often 
defeats  the  intention  of  the  best  medical  advice,  and  good  nursing 
often  supplies  the  defects  of  bad  advice.  Nursing  often  does  more 
to  cure  disease  than  the  physician  himself;  and,  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  in  the  promotion  of  health,  it  is  of  equal  and  even 
of  greater  importance.  Many  and  many  a  life^  which  might 
have  been  saved,  has  been  lost  in  the  hands  of  quack  nurses, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  quack  doctors. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  ignorance  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  causes  and  cure 
of  disease,  there  are  few  females  or  others  who  are  really  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  intell^ent  nurses.  Many,  it  is  trae,  announce 
themselves  as  professional  nurses,  and  many  in  more  private 
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life  suppose  themselves  capable  ;  but  how  few  really  understand 
the  duties  of  a  nurse,  or  the  domestic  management  of  the  sick- 
room, and  how  many  lives  are  sacrificed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant !  We  have  long  desired  that  some  remedy  should  be 
devised  for  this  imperfection  of  our  social  life. 

In  1836,  there  was  founded  at  Eaiserswerth,  a  city  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Prussia,  an  "  Institution  of  Protestant  Deaconesses 
and  Nursing  Sisters."  Its  original  object  was  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  location.  A  hospital 
was  erected,  into  which  the  sick  were  admitted,  and  also  such 
females  of  proper  age  as  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
nursing  and  care  of  the  sick.  Here  these  females  remained  for 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  receive  a  thorough  education  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick ; 
and  they  were  afterwards  sent  forth  on  their  mission  of  mercy, 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  their  superior  education  wherever 
their  services  might  be  wanted.  Some  have  been  employed  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  others  at  the  expense 
of  private  charitable  institutions,  and  others  in  public  hospitals. 
Its  original  object  has  been  extended,  and  it  has  become  an 
immense  central  institution,  having  the  highest  object  of  be- 
nevolence, and  promising  the  greatest  benefits  to  humanity. 

To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedner,  pastor  of  a  Protestant  church 
in  Kaiserswerth,  belongs  the  honor  of  founding  this  noble  in- 
stitution. He  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and 
one  of  this  commission  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance. From  a  notice  of  the  institution,  which  he  furnished,  we 
make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  The  success  which  the  establishment  at  Eaiserswerth  has 
met  with  has  been  very  great.  For,  according  to  the  twelfth 
printed  report  for  1849,  above  116  deaconesses  are  now  at  work 
in  different  parts  of  (jermany  and  England.  Sixty-six  are  oc- 
cupied in  twenty-five  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at  Berlin,. 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  London,  etc. 
Sometimes,  in  a  large  congregation,  which  has  no  hospital,  sev- 
eral of  these  nurses  go  about  as  mothers  of  the  poor  and  sick, 
supporting  and  nursing  them  in  their  dwellings,  and  reporting 
iheir  wants  to  their  pastors  and  the  overseers. 
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<'  The  ho^Mtal  at  Kaiaerawarth  has  received  in  theae  fhirtji^ 
yean  about  3,600  patients,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  rdigious 
persoasions,  afflicted  with  divers  diseases ;  many  of  them  were 
admitted  gratuitously. 

^'  Some  deaconesses  have  also  been  educated  at  Eaiserswerth, 
for  hospitals  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland;  and  the 
calls  from  many  parts  of  the  continent,  for  deaconesses  from 
S^aiserswerth,  are  so  numerous,  that  this  establishment  cannot 
satisfy  them  all.  It  results  from  the  testimonies  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  medical  officers  of  those  public  institutions, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety,  that  wherever  these  dea- 
conesses have  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  hospital,  a  visi- 
ble change  for  the  better  takes  place  in  all  departments,  and  the 
satisfaction,  the  gratitude,  and  the  blessings  of  the  patients 
follow  these  self-devoted  nurses  everywhere. 

«  On  the  fifth  of  July,  1849,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fliedner  brought 
over,  from  the  parent  institution,  four  of  these  deaconesses,  to 
the  United  States,  to  take  charge  of  an  infirmary  established 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Passavant.  It  is  proposed 
in  this  institution,  likewise,  to  qualify  other  Christian  females 
as  deaconesses,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  poor  in  other  American  hos- 
pitals, congregations,  and  families.  In  this  way,  we  trust,  the 
new  infirmary  at  Pittsburg  will  become,  under  God's  blessing,  a 
centre  of  light,  love,  and  mercy. 

<<  To  the  Christian  reader  it  will  be  interesting  to  know,  that 
the  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  is  not  the  only 
blessing  which  the  parent  establishment  diffuses  over  many 
lands.  It  contains  also  three  branch  institutions,  for  other  pur- 
poses : — First,  a  seminary,  to  train  young  females  for  infant, 
day,  and  industrial  schools,  which  has  already  educated  more 
than  370  such  teachers  for  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  whom  many  thousands  of  poor  children 
have  been  rescued  from  ignorance  and  misery,  and  led  to  their 
heavenly  Friend.  Secondly,  an  orphan  asyliun,  connected  with 
the  mother-house,  where  twenty-five  to  thirty  orphans  of  cler- 
gymen, missionaries,  schoolmasters,  &c.,  are  educated  by  the 
sisters,  in  a  Christian  manner,  as  nurses,  school-mistresses,  &c. 
And  third,  a  branch  iostitution,  designed  to  educate  dsaeonessts 
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for  the  nursing  and  mofal  improvement  of  female  prisoners. 
This  branch  is  therefore  connected  with  an  asylom  for  released 
female  prisoners,  which  Pastor  Fliedner  founded  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  which  has  received  since  then  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  poor,  deeply-fallen  individuals,  many  of  whom  have 
been  enabled,  by  Christian  instruction,  to  become  good  servants, 
and  respectable  members  of  society." 

The  eminent  success  which  attended  these  establishments 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  ones  in  other  places  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England.  From  an  interesting 
notice  which  appears  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  extract  the 
following  statement,  to  illustrate  their  good  results : — 

'<  An  epidemic  nervous  fever  was  raging  in  the  two  communes 
of  the  circle  of  Duisburg,  Grartrop,  and  Gahlen.  Its  first  and 
most  virulent  outbreak  took  place  at  Gartrop,  a  small,  poor,  se- 
cluded village,  of  scarcely  130  souls,  without  a  doctor,  without 
an  apothecary  in  the  neighborhood,  while  the  clergyman  was 
upon  the  point  of  leaving  for  another  parish,  and  his  successor 
had  not  yet  been  appointed.  Four  deaconesses,  including  the 
superior,  Pastor  Fliedner's  wife,  and  a  maid,  hastened  to  this 
scene  of  wretchedness,  and  found  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
fever  patients  in  the  most  alarming  condition ;  a  mother  and 
four  children  in  one  hovel,  four  other  patients  in  another,  and 
so  on  ;  all  lying  on  foul  straw,  or  on  bedclothes  that  had  not 
been  washed  for  weeks,  almost  without  food,  utterly  without 
help.  Many  had  died  already  ;  the  healthy  had  fled ;  the  par- 
ish doctor  lived  four  German  leagues  off,  and  could  not  come 
every  day.  The  first  care  of  the  sisters,  who  could  have  found 
no  lodging  but  for  the  vacancy  of  the  parsonage,  was  to  intro- 
duce cleanliness  and  ventilation  into  the  narrow  cabins  of  the 
peasants  ;  they  washed  and  cooked  for  the  sick,  they  watched 
every  night  by  turns  at  their  bedside,  and  tended  them  with 
such  success,  that  only  four  persons  died  after  their  anival,  and 
the  rest  were  left  convalescent  after  four  weeks'  stay.  The 
same  epidemic  having  broken  out  in  the  neighboring  commune 
of  Oahlen,  in  two  families,  of  whom  eight  members  lay  ill  at 
once,  a  single  deaconess  had  the  happiness,  in  three  weeks,  of 
leaving  every  patient  restored  to  healthy  and  of  having  pre- 
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vented  the  further  spread  of  the  disease.  What  would  not  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  or  Mr.  Chadwick  give  for  a  few  dosen  of 
such  hard-working,  zealous,  intelligent  ministers,  in  the  field  of 
sanitary  reform  ?"  ^ 

We  commend  this  matter  earnestly  to  public  attention.  In 
what  way  it  could  be  best  carried  into  effect,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  specify.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  in 
other  similar  institutions,  to  admit  females  of  a  proper  character 
to  be  educated  for  these  special  objects. 

Preliminary  proceedings  have  taken  place  for  erecting  a  new 
hospital  in  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  the  poor.  If  such  an  institution  should  be  estab- 
lished, this  should  be  one  of  its  purposes.  It  might  be  made  a 
kind  of  normal  school,  of  the  highest  character  and  usefulness, 
at  which  females  and  males  might  be  educated  and  prepared  to 
be  intell^ent  nurses  in  and  out  of  the  city ;  and  thus  confer 
the  double  benefit  of  relieving  its  own  patients  and  contributing 
to  the  relief  of  others.  There  are  many  females  among  us 
who  wish  for  employment  and  support ;  and  we  know  of  no 
way  better  than  this  in  which  they  might  obtain  their  desires, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  themselves  honored  and  enunently 
useful  to  others.^ 

XLY.  We  REcoMBfEND  that  persons  be  specially  educated 
in  sanitary  science,  as  preventive  advisers  as  well  as  curative 
.  advisers. 

The  great  object  of  sanitary  science  is  to  teach  people  the 
'  causes  of  disease, — ^how  to  remove  or  avoid  these  causes, — how 
to  prevent  disease, — how  to  live  without  being  sick, — how  to 
increase  the  vital  force, — how  to  avoid  premature  decay.  And 
one  of  the  most  useful  reforms  which  could  be  introduced  into 
the  present  constitution  of  society  would  be,  that  the  advice  of 
the  physician  should  be  sought  for  and  paid  for  while  in  health, 
to  keep  the  patient  well ;  and  not,  as  now,  while  in  sickness, 
to  cure  disease,  which  might  in  most  cases  have  been  avoided 
or  prevented.   And  this  practice,  we  understand,  exists  to  some 

1  EdbbarKfa  Kvntm,  VoL  LXXXVU,  for  1848,  p.  442. 

*  For  farther  infermatkui,  see  article  "  DeaconeMee  aod  Protestant  Siaterhoodt,''  Edis* 
hm^  Refifw,  Vol.  LXXXVU,  for  1848,  pp.  490-451,  and  the  works  there  leviewvd. 
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extent  in  some  civilized  countries.  Three  existing  reasons, 
however,  now  occur  to  us,  which  we  fear  will  prevent  or  ob- 
struct, at  least  for  a  considerable  period,  the  introduction  into 
our  country  of  this  useful  reform.  One  reason  is,  that  persons 
who  are  well  generally  think  that  they  have  no  need  of  a  phy- 
sician ; — another,  that  if  advice  is  sought  for  or  given  at  such 
times,  it  is  not  generally  considered  worth  paying  for ; — and  a 
third,  that  there  are  few  persons  educated  in  sanitary  science, 
and  capable  of  giving  good  sanitary  advice.  These  are  fatal 
errors,  and  should  be  corrected,  for  they  have  cost  thousands 
of  lives.  Sanitary  professorships  should  be  established  in  all 
our  colleges  and  medical  schools,  and  filled  by  competent 
teachers.  The  science  of  preserving  health  and  preventing 
disease  should  be  taught  as  one  of  the  most  important  sciences. 
It  would  be  useful  to  all,  and  to  the  student  in  curative  medi- 
cine as  weU  as  to  others.   To  the  young  man  who  is  educating 

■ 

himself  for  the  great  purposes  of  life,  whatever  profession  he 
may  select,  it  cannot  be  inferior,  in  interest  and  importance,  to 
any  other  branch  of  education.  An  illustration  of  our  ideas  on 
this  matter  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Weekly  Summary  of  the  Public  Health  in  London,  issued  by 
the  Registrar-Geoeral,  Sept.  19, 1849 : — 

^^  No  city,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  such  an  efficient  body  of 
medical  men  as  are  now  practising  in  Loudon.  During  this 
epidemic  they  have  performed  services  which  in  any  other  field 
must  have  won  the  highest  honors;  combating  the  disease 
night  and  day  in  the  most  pestilential  quarters,  and  that  on 
much  more  settled  principles  than  the  public  might  be  led  to 
suspect  from  certain  discussions  at  the  medical  societies.  And 
their  office  has  been  discharged  with  so  much  kindness  as  to 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  poor,  instead  of  drawing  down  on 
their  heads  the  charges  with  which  the  physicians  of  other 
countries  have  often  been  assailed  by  the  populace.  Nearly  all 
the  sick  have  been  seen  by  these  practitioners,  yet  14,600  per- 
sons have  already  died  of  cholera  in  London.  How  is  this  7 
The  medical  force  will  be  found  to  have  been  employed  at  an 
immense  disadvantage.  It  is  called  into  action  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  malady.    Inquiries  prove,  that  while  medical  advice 
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is  generally  songht  in  the  chaiacteristk  stage,  it  is  seldom  olh 
tained  in  the  premonitory  stagey  when  the  power  of  medicine 
is  decisive ;  and  to  that  earlier  and  still  more  important  period 
pieceding  the  premonitory  stage,  which  is  prevented  as  easily 
as  cured,  medical  practice  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
Cholera  here,  also,  only  shows  in  high  relief  what  exists  in  or- 
dinary circumstances.  Medical  men  rarely  if  ever  treat  the 
beginnings  of  diseases,  and  are  scarcely  ever  consulted  profes* 
sionally  on  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  cities  or  families. 
The  art  of  preserving  health  is  taught  in  no  regular  course  of 
lectures  at  any  of  the  great  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tet  the  classical  sanitary  works  of  Pringle,  Lind, 
Blane,  Jackson,  Johnson,  and  Martin,  have  been  framed  from 
observation  in  the  British  navy  and  army.  In  the  science  of 
health  there  are  more  exact,  demonstrable  truths  than  in  the 
science  of  disease;  and  the  advantage  of  < prevention'  over 
'cure'  requires  no  proof.  In  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon^ 
physicians  who  only  treat  the  sick  are  compared  to  '  menders  of 
torn  clothes,'  while  the  preservation  of  health  is  declared  a  noble 
art,  worthy  of  Cyrus  himself  Yegetius  speaks  in  similar, 
Jackson  in  stronger  terms,  but  perhaps  unjustly :  for  if  it  is 
godlike  to  save  many  from  suffering,  and  to  carry  them  in 
healthy  life  up  to  the  natural  term  of  existence,  it  is  a  worthy 
occupation  to  rescue  a  few  from  the  arms  of  death  or  incurable 
infirmity. 

'<  But  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  health  are  parts  of 
one  science  ;  and  if,  as  has  been  done  by  London  and  Liver- 
pool, health  officers  be  appointed  in. all  the  districts  of  the  king- 
dom,  the  art  of  preserving  health  will  be  studied  by  a  high 
order  of  men,  well  paid  by  the  public ;  and  ultimately,  with  an 
increase  of  their  remuneration, — the  diminution  of  sickness, 
the  disappearance  of  epidemics,  unmense  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic,— the  whole  medical  profession  may  devote  themselves  to 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  vigor  of  the  human 
fJBiculties,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  dying.  <  And  this,'  Lord  Bacon  says,  after  his  great 
sorvey  of  learning,  <  we  hope  might  redound  to  a  general  good, 
if  physicians  would  but  exert  themselves,  and  raise  their  minds 
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•b<we  the  sordid  considerations  of  cure ;  not  deriving  their 
honor  from  the  necessities  of  mankind,  but  becoming  ministers 
of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  both  in  prolonging  and  re- 
storing the  life  of  man ;  especially  as  this  may  be  effected  by 
safe,  commodious,  and  not  illiberal  means,  though  hitherto  un- 
attempted.  And  certainly  it  would  be  an  earnest  of  divine 
&Tor  if,  whilst  we  are  journeying  to  the  land  of  promise,  our 
garments,  those  frail  bodies  of  ours,  were  not  greatly  to  wear 
out  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world.'  " 

In  connection  with  these  sentiments,  in  which  we  fully  concur, 
there  is  another  matter  deserving  investigation,  which  has  as  great 
if  not  greater  influence  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people. 
We  allude  to  the  numerous  incompetent,  uneducated  medical 
advisers,  who  are  employed  as  curative  physicians.  We  boast 
of  living  in  an  enlightened  era  of  the  world,  and  perhaps,  when 
compared  with  many  others,  our  boasting  may  be  well  founded. 
This  age  is  indeed  remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  unlike  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  The  elements  of  progress  that  exist  in 
its  very  constitution,  hold  out,  for  the  future  destinies  of  society 
and  for  the  elevation  of  man,  higher  hopes  than  have  ever  be- 
fore been  entertained.  Notwithstanding  this  general  character- 
istic, there  was  never  a  period  when  ignorant  pretension  was 
more  bold,  or  seemed  to  have  greater  patronage.  We  have, 
besides  physicians  educated  according  to  the  rules  of  some 
state  medical  oi^anization,  or  some  medical  school,  the  honuB- 
opathic,  the  hydropathic,  the  analytical,  the  Thomsonian,  the 
botanical,  the  eclectic  and  electrical,  the  mesmeric,  the  pathet- 
istic,  the  electro-biologic,  the  chrono-thermal,  the  Indian,  and 
very  many  other  denominations  of  physicians,  each  putting 
forth  their  own  system  as  the  only  sure  one  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases.  Looking  superficially  at  all  these  classes,  it  would 
seem  that  at  no  period  has  medical  practice  been  mote  nnaetr 
ded.  There  axe  men  of  integrity  and  skill  in  these  different 
denominations ;  but  there  undoubtedly  exists  in  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  a  vast  amount  of  practice  which  is  injurious,  or 
does  violence  to  health  and  life. 

**  An  immense  extent  of  suffering,  of  abridgment  of  human' 
Uh,  is  regularly  bought  and  paid  for,  among  us.    A  market  of 
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imposition  is  opened  to  supply  the  demands  of  ignorance  ;  and 
this  must  continue  to  be  so,  until  the  people  are  more  enlight- 
ened. Did  the  pretenders  to  medical  science,  who  infest  the 
country  in  such  formidable  numbers,  confine  themselves  to  the 
barbarians'  practice  of  charms  and  incantations,  the  mischief 
wrought  by  their  art  would  be  far  less  deplorable  ;  but  accus- 
tomed as  they  are  to  more  potent  prescriptions,  they  commit 
wider  havoc  of  human  health  and  life,  than  the  medicine-men 
of  the  savages  themselves."  ^ 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  discuss  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce this  characteristic  of  society,  but  to  call  public  attention 
to  it,  that  it  may  be  examined,  and  its  effects  made  known 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  If  the  fatal  consequences 
which  result  from  the  practice  of  those  who  deal  in  the  human 
constitution  and  its  diseases,  and  in  the  credulity  and  confi- 
dence of  its  possessors,  as  a  trade  merely,  were  truly  exhibited, 
the  disclosure  would  be  startling.  Men  to  whom  human  life 
and  human  health  are  intrusted,  should  know  something 
of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  body,  the  operation  of 
disease  upon  it,  and  the  nature  and  effect  of  remedies ;  and 
they  should  possess  common  sense  and  experience  sufficient  to 
apply  this  knowledge  skilfully  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
forms  and  circumstances  under  which  disease  appears.  Neither 
a  blacksmith  from  his  anvil,  an  hostler  from  his  stable,  a  bar- 
ber from  his  shop,  or  a  woman  from  her  wash-tub,  can  be  sup- 
posed, without  previous  education  or  experience,  even  if  "  ac- 
quired from  the  Indians,"  to  possess  this  knowledge,  or  to  be 
qualified  to  act  as  a  curative  physician. 

XLYI.  We  recommend  that  physicians  keep  records  of  cases 
professionally  attended. 

The  science  of  medicine,  like  most  other  sciences,  is  founded 
upon  facts.  Many  of  these  facts  are  stated  in  the  recorded  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  the  profession,  gathered  up  and 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  accumulated  medical  literature  of  the 
age.  In  anatomy  and  physiology,  (and  in  surgery,  too,  to  some 
extent,)  branches  of  this  science,  truth  and  demonstration  may 
be  found ;  but  in  the  practice  of  medicine  more  uncertainty 
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exists.  The  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  the  infinite  and  ^yer- 
▼arying  forms  in  which  they  appear  in  liring  individuals,  render 
it  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  always,  what  their  exact  natures 
are,  or  what  appropriate  remedies  should  be  applied  for  their 
removal.  And  in  looking  over  the  history  of  medical  practice, 
as  exhibited  in  the  books,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  many 
successive  theories  have  been  set  up  by  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
and  have  been  overturned  and  demolished  by  another,  or  aban- 
doned by  the  authors  themselves.  The  cause  of  this  great  vsr 
riety  and  change  of  opinion  is  to  be  found,  either  in  an  honest 
desire  for  the  truth,  and  a  belief  that  it  has  been  discovered,  or 
in  a  desire  to  introduce  some  new  theory,  that  may  attract  no- 
toriety and  promise  wealth  to  its  advocates.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  numerous  medical  systems  and  denominations  which 
have  existed  and  continue  to  exist.  The  great  error  has  been 
in  forming  theories  upon  observations  or  statements,  without 
duly  inquiring  whether  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  have  been  carefully  and  truthfully  made,  upon  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  plan,  or  whether  they  are  otherwise  imper- 
fect. Any  theory,  however  plausible,  resting  upon  a  basis  in 
which  imperfection  exists,  is  liable  to  be  overthrown. 

One  great  desideratum  seems  to  be  a  register  of  ca^es^  for 
private  professional  practice,  constructed  on  a  plan  so  simple  in 
its  requirements,  so  convenient  in  its  form,  at  so  low  a  cost,  and 
so  comprehensive  in  its  design,  that  it  shall  commend  itself  to 
tmiversal  favor,  and  be  universally  used.  If  such  a  desirable 
end  could  be  attained,  means  would  be  provided,  which  have 
not  hitherto  existed,  to  illustrate  the  causes,  nature,  effects,  and 
treatment  of  disease.  The  abstracts  of  a  large  number  of  au- 
thentic registers,  if  properly  presented  to  the  public,  would,  it 
is  believed,  overthrow  and  destroy  much  of  the  medical  theory 
and  practice  of  the  age,  and  introduce  a  more  natural,  rational, 
and  successful  system. 

"  The  private  register  of  the  medical  practitioner,"  says  Mr. 
Farr,  "  would,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  him ;  he  might  refer  back  to  it  for  important  informa* 
tion,  transmit  it  to  his  sons  or  successors  in  practice,  analyse 
the  results  of  his  experience,  and,  i)i  conjunction  with  hia 
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brethren  all  over  the  country,  would  ultimately  accumulate  a 
large  mass  of  materials,  which  could  not  fail  to  advance  medi- 
cal science.  Too  much  need  not  be  attempted  at  first;  oil 
cases  should  be  noticed ;  but  those  facts  should  be  chiefly  re- 
corded which  are  of  an  unquestionable  nature,  and  that  admit 
of  precise  statement  and  comparison,  in  respect  to  number, 
time,  weight,  and  measure." 

How  shall  this  register  be  constructed  ?  We  have  examined 
a  large  number  of  different  plans,  but  none  of  them  exactly 
meet  our  views.  After  consulting  with  several  different  physi- 
cians, whose  opinions  and  approval  are  entitled  to  all  respect, 
we  propose  one  for  adoption,  a  double  page  of  which  is  pre- 
sented and  explained  in  the  appendix.  It  may  be  afforded  at  a 
low  price ;  and  its  form  is  such  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
carried  about  by  the  practitioner,  thus  allowing  him  to  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  entering  his  observations  in  the  place  and 
(U  the  time  they  are  made. 

Such  a  register  would  enable  the  physician  to  give  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  cause  of  death,  required  under  the  registry  laws, 
and  also  to  give  the  amount  of  sickness  suffered  in  any  family 
he  visits,  as  proposed  to  be  obtained  in  our  XXYth  recom- 
mendation. 

XLYII.  We  RECoiffMEND  that  clergymen  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations m>ake  public  health  the  subject  of  one  or  more  dis- 
courses annually^  before  their  congregaiions. 

The  American  duarterly  Register,  Vol.  XII,  for  February, 
1840,  contains  a  plan  for  an  Elcclesiastical  Register,  in  which 
several  forms  for  keeping  records  are  suggested ;  and  among 
others,  one  for  the  record  of  deaths  which  take  place  among 
the  members  of  the  church  and  congregation.  The  introduc- 
tion into  Massachusetts  of  a  system  of  public  registration  ren- 
ders some  of  the  particulars  there  proposed  to  be  recorded, 
unnecessary ;  yet  it  would  be  useful  to  any  clergyman  to  know 
some  facts  concerning  the  history  of  every  person  in  his  con- 
gregation, and  especially  those  who  become  or  cease  to  be 
members  of  his  church ;  and  he  should  keep  records  for  this 
purpose.  The  name,  sex,  date  of  and  age  at  admission ;  date 
of  dismission,  of  removal,  or  of  death ;  cause  of  and  age  at 
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death, — are  important  to  be  recorded.  It  would  enable  him  to 
gire  a  history  of  human  life,  localized  so  as  to  include  acquaint- 
aoces  and  fellow-worshippers.  The  influence  of  sickness  and 
death  upon  the  congregation ;  the  number  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year ;  the  increase  and  decrease  of  epidemic  and  other 
fatal  diseases ;  the  state  of  the  public  health  of  the  town,  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  world ;  the  laws  by  which  physical  life 
and  health  are  improved ;  the  wonderful  plan  of  human  organ- 
ization ;  the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  human  existence ; 
man's  mortality,  and  its  connection  with  immortality  ;  the  na- 
ture, design,  and  importance  of  sanitary  measiv^s,  and  their 
intimate  relation  to  moral  and  spiritual  life ;  and  the  various 
collateral  subjects  connected  with  these  matters,  are  themes  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  cannot  fail  of  suggesting  the  most  use- 
ful and  important  lessons, — ^physical,  social,  moral,  and  relig- 
ioos ; — and  as  such,  they  very  appropriately  come  within  the 
sphere  of  a  clergyman's  duty. 

XLYIII.  We  RECOiofEND  that  each  family  keep  such  records 
as  will  show  the  physical  and  sanitary  condition  of  its  members. 

Between  the  sanitary  condition  of  families  and  of  the  State 
an  intimate  relation  exists.  What  afiects  the  former  must  of 
course  affect  the  latter.  And  reform,  if  begun  at  all,  must  first 
commence  in  these  primary  communities.  It  is  here  that  those 
great  principles  of  sanitary  improvement,  which  promise  such 
favorable  results,  must  first  be  adopted  and  developed.  A  sys- 
tem of  simple  but  exact  observations,  concerning  the  physical 
condition  and  progress  of  the  different  members  of  the  family, 
would  greatly  aid  all  concerned  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
of  management  as  would  promote  their  highest  welfare  and 
improvement. 

In  1841,  a  "  System  of  Family  Registration"  was  published, 
which  contained,  among  other  matters,  blanks,  for  entering,  in 
a  simple  and  concise  manner,  some  of  the  personal  and  physi- 
cal &ct8  concerning  the  members  of  the  family.  Among  the 
blanks  was  one  designed  to  exhibit  some  of  the  main  facts  con- 
cerning each  child ;  another,  the  sickness  suffered ;  another, 
the  progressive  development  in  weight  and  height ;  and  anoth- 
er, the  average  physical  and  social  condition,  the  increase,  and 
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tbe  longerity  of  the  memben  of  the  fitm'!*^  1?— ring  ooe'*  owa 
name,  from  vhom  descended,  and  with  whom  immediately 
connected.  Six  claasee  of  facts  were  suggested,  which  might 
come  under  notice  in  the  records,  to  be  observed  or  omitted,  as 
circumstances  or  conveaience  might  dictate.'  "1.  I^yiksal 
FacU;  2.  Intellectual  Facts;  3.  Moral  and  Religious  Facts; 
4.  Professional  Facts ;  5.  Miscellaneous  Facta ;  and  6.  Oen- 
eral  Results."  The  design  of  these  suggestious  was,  to  obtain 
the  physical  and  sanitary  facts  relating  to  genealogy.* 
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The  following  Acts  aire  selected,  as  illustrationsi  from  the 
entries  concerning  five  families  in  Mas8achusett8,-*-A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E, — ^in  the  table  entitled  <<  The  Physical  and  Social  Con- 
dition, the  Increase  and  Longeyity :" — 

Subjects  of  Inquiry. 

CSiildren  in  the  fiimiUes, 
Male  children, 
Female  children, 
ICalee  who  were  married, 
Their  average  age  at  marriage, 
Females  who  were  married,    • 
Their  average  age  at  marriage. 
Average  hirths  to  each  marriage. 
Males  whose  ages  at  death  were  known. 
Their  average  age  at  death,    . 
Females  whose  ages  at  death  were  known, 
Their  average  age  at  death,    . 

This  table  shows,  in  the  last  column,  that  in  the  total  of  the 
five  families  named,  containing  170  persons,  90  were  males, 

Eflect  of  mairiages  between  blood  rdations,  and  of  other  marriace  connections ;  and  <^  piH 
cabar  propensities  of  fathers  or  mothers  on  oflsprin^.  8.  E^ect  of  peculiar  diet,  food,  cl<^- 
iw.  exercise,  exposure,  amusements,  and  occupation ;  of  sedentar^r,  active,  and  other  habits 
of  life ;  of  cumate,  seasons,  place  ot  residence,  and  other  external  circumstances  or  influences, 
oo  physical  developments,  nealth,  disease,  and  Ufe.  9.  Accidents  which  aflect  the  body,  tht 
mind,  and  the  general  health:  what  thev  are,  and  the  date  and  place  of  their  occurrence. 
10.  When  vaccinated,  or  haa  measles,  hooping  cough,  or  other  efudemic  diseases ;  the  name, 
characteristics,  and  various  forms  of  ul  diseases,  tM  date  of  their  commencement  and  ter- 
mination, and  their  eflect  on  the  constitution ;  the  length  of  time  disabled  by  sickness,  name 
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and  80  were  females ;  that  79  males  were  married  at  the  aver- 
age age  of  26|  years,  and  64  females  at  the  average  age  of  84) 
years;  that  each  marriage  produced  7  children ;  and  that  the 
average  age  at  death,  of  the  males,  was  66  years,  and  of  the 
females,  66  years. 

Another  statement,  compiled  from  a  larger  number  of  fiuniUeSi 
and  inserted  in  the  same  blank  form,  exhibits  the  following 
facts: — In  306  families,  containing  2,267  children,-— 1,197 
males,  and  1,070  females, — 1,680,  or  74  per  cent.,  were  mar- 
ried, and  687,  or  26  per  cent.,  were  not  married.  Ejach  mar- 
riage produced  7.3  children. 

If  similar  observations,  more  or  less  extended,  were  made  and 
abstracted,  concerning  a  large  number  of  families,  the  results 
might  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  philosophical  and  statis- 
tical uses  of  genealogy,  and  could  not  fail  to  operate  favorably 
upon  the  sanitary  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

XLIX.  We  recommend  that  parents^  and  others  to  wham 
the  care  of  those  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  intrusted,  enr 
deavor  to  understand  and  discharge  their  duties  so  that  a 
good  foundation  may  be  laid  for  vigorous  manhood  and  oU 
age. 

The  management  of  infancy  and  childhood  has  an  immense 
influence  upon  the  health,  vigor,  and  continuance  of  life  ;  and 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  intelligent  men,  who  have  ex- 
amined the  subject,  is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  debility, 
disease,  premature  deaths,  and  sanitary  suffering,  which  are 
constantly  occurring  around  us,  is  attributable  to  ignorance  of 
the  physical  laws,  and  inattention  to  the  physical  wants,  in  the 
early  years, — ^the  formative  periods  of  life.     Debility,  scrofula, 

in  mines  and  on  farms.  From  this  report,  it  appears  that  10  collier  boys,  between  IS  and  14 
jears  of  afe,  measured,  iu  the  aggregate,  44  feet  6  inches  in  heisHlit,  and  274i|  inches  roond 
the  breast :  while  10  farm  boys  measured  47  feet  in  height,  and  z72  inches  round  the  breast. 
And  10  collier  girls,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  measured  in  the  aggregate  46  feet  4 
inches  in  height,  ana  993^  inches  roond  the  breast  j  while  10  farm  girls  measured  60  feel  6 
inches  in  heignt,  and  S97  inches  round  the  breast.  Other  similar  facts  might  be  extracted 
from  that  report.  'Iliey  show  that  employment  and  external  circumstances  hare  an  impof^ 
teat  infloence  apon  human  growth  and  developromit.  Such  facts,  when  derived  from  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  observations,  are  extremely  interesting. 

Reeords  have  been  kept  by  some  of  the  physicians,  as  they  should  be  by  all,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  height  and  weight  of  children  at  birth.  From  an  exceedingly  valuable  pa- 
per ''  On  the  Statistics  of  Midwifery,"  by  Dr.  John  O.  Metcalf,  of  Mendon,  published  in  lbs 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  XIV,  for  1847,  p.  295,  we  learn  that  of  89S 
children  bom  in  Mendon  and  vicinity,  the  average  weight  of  4^  males  was  8  lbs.  10  oi. 
each,  and  of  407  females  was  8  lbs.  each :  and  the  average  heicht  of  S4S  was  19}  incbw. 
7Uf  cboin  a  largar  infant  development  than  in  Belgium,  as  inmcated  ia  the  table. 
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consumplion,  and  premature  decay,  as  well  as  various  epidemic 
diseases,  are  brought  on  and  accelerated  to  their  fatal  termina- 
tion, by  neglect  of  a  proper  system  of  management  from  the  very 
commencement  of  infant  existence.  If  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  human  body,  of  its  parental 
management,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
at  its  early  periods,  could  be  truthfully  made  and  spread  before 
us,  what  a  lesson  would  it  give  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge,  and  of  the  disobedience  of  those  wise  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  given  for  our  guidance !  From  one-third  to 
one-half  of  all  the  deaths  in  populous  cities  and  villages,  and 
about  one  quarter  in  all  places,  are  those  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age.  If  the  laws  of  health  and  life  had  been  known 
and  obeyed,  this  great  sanitary  evil  might  have  been  materially 
lessened,  and  thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  preserved, 
which  have  been  lost. 

This  is  a  great,  an  all-important  matter,  and  deserves  to  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  carefully  studied  in  all  its  bearings, 
by  fathers  and  mothers,  and  those  who  expect  to  be  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  well  as  by  nurses,  governesses,  teachers,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  the  young.  The  subject  is  too 
great,  however,  for  discussion  in  this  connection.  Our  purpose 
is  merely  to  call  public  attention  to  it,  as  one  of  the  sanitary 
me&ures  in  which  there  is  great  room  for  reform,  and  in  which 
real  reform  would  be  inunensely  beneficial.  There  are  many 
valuable  works  already  published,  which  afibrd  useful  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject.  These  works,  the  lessons  of  experience 
which  the  more  aged  and  the  wise  might  impart,  and  each  one's 
own  careful  examination  and  reflection,  might  suggest  systems 
adapted  to  different  circumstances ;  the  vital  force  of  incoming 
generations  might  thus  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  life  of 
many  and  many  a  useful  citizen  prolonged.^ 

L.  Wk  recovmend  that  individuals  makefrejuent  sanitary 
examinations  of  themselves^  and  endeavor  to  promote  personal 
healthy  and  prevent  personal  disease. 

If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  printed  discussions  of  sanitary  re- 


*  **  The  Phjiiolopea]  and  Moral  Management  of  Infttne j,''  bjr  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  it  om 
of  tW  beet  popalar  worki  on  the  iiit{|eet  with  wfaieh  we  are  aequinted. 
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formers,  it  is  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  public,  and 
too  little  to  personal  measures,  for  the  promotion  of  health.  The 
causes  of  disease  may  be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  or  may 
exist  in  a  locality,  or  may  be  connected  with  the  individual 
himself.  If  the  person  be  well  fortified  and  well  guarded,  little 
need  be  feared  from  an  unseasonable  invasion  of  the  enemy 
from  without ;  but  if  otherwise,  its  onset  will  be  easy,  and 
its  victory  certain.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  uncertainty 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  excluded.  We  should  not  guess 
at  the  value  of  life,  or  the  mode  of  preserving  it.  Every 
person  should  know^  by  his  own  observation  and  experience, 
his  own  capabilities  and  his  own  liabilities  ;  and  make  the  mat- 
ter of  preserving  his  health  and  continuing  his  life  a  subject  of 
the  same  care  and  prudent  forethought,  and  apply  to  it  the 
same  intelligence  and  sagacity,  that  he  uses  in  any  or  all  of  his 
ordinary  affairs. 

Every  person  should  make  frequent  sanitary  investigations 
relating  to  himself  HThe  history  and  condition  of  his  constitu- 
tion should  be  studied.  The  hereditary  organization  and  ten- 
dency, and  the  character  of  the  blood  that  courses  in  his  veins, 
should  be  ascertained.  The  alterations  of  the  original  consti- 
tution, produced  by  disease,  habits  of  life,  or  any  other  means, 
and  the  causes  of  these  alterations,  and  the  remedies  that  have 
been  used  to  counteract  and  prevent  their  effects,  should^also 
be  carefully  studied  and  noted.  The  influence  of  various  hab- 
its and  actions  upon  the  organs  and  functions  of  our  bodies, 
whether  relating  to  their  protection,  nourishment,  or  preserva- 
tion, should  be  carefully  observed ;  and  such  as  are  found  to  be 
ftvorable  should  be  repeated,  and  such  as  are  known  to  be  un- 
fiivorable  should  be  discontinued.  EiVerything  which  may 
excite  or  develop  an  unhealthy  tendency,  hereditary  or  acquired, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and  everything  of  an 
Opposite  tendency  should  be  done  to  check  such  development. 

Our  persons  should  be  protected^  and  kept  in  uniform  tempei> 
ature,  by  clothing  of  the  right  kind,  properly  made,  and  worn 
at  such  times,  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  are 
best  adapted  to  promote  health.  Disease  should  not  be  allowed 
to  invade  the  system  by  means  of  too  little  or  too  much  cloth- 
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ing,  or  through  any  other  defect  or  imperfection ;  but  each  per- 
son should  wear  just  such  clothing,  at  all  times,  as  will  involve 
the  least  risk,  and  produce  the  greatest  vigor  and  physical  en- 
joyment 

Our  persons  should  be  nourished  by  food  of  the  right  kind, 
properly  prepared,  and  taken  at  such  times,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  in  such  quantities,  as  will  promote  the  greatest  vigor.  We 
should  ''eat  that  we  may  live,  not  live  that  we  may  eat ;"  take 
food  to  nourish  us,  not  to  satiate  a  depraved  appetite ;  and  adapt 
our  food  and  our  regimen,  at  all  times,  to  the  present  physical 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  body.  When  debilitated  and  fa- 
tigued, we  cannot  take  with  impunity  the  same  kind  or  quan- 
tity of  food  as  when  in  a  different  condition. 

Our  persons  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened  by  wise 
and  uniform  care  and  training.  We  should  cleanse  our  persons 
by  daily  ablutions,  properly  applied,  at  suitable  times,  and  of 
the  right  kind  and  temperature ;  strengthen  our  persons,  physi- 
cally and  intellectually,  by  regular  and  progressive,  not  tran- 
sient and  excessive,  exercise  and  labor,  at  such  times,  to  such 
extent,  and  in  such  places,  as  will  be  most  invigorating  ,*  and 
should  refresh  our  persons  by  rest  and  sleep,  at  proper  times,  in 
right  places,  by  suitable  means,  and  iii  sufficient  quantities. 

What  is  right  and  suitable  and  proper,  in  each  of  these  cases, 
must  be  determined  by  each  one's  own  intelligence,  observap 
tion,  experience,  feelings,  and  condition,  ascertained  by  himself. 
If  careful  personal  sanitary  examinations  were  frequently  made 
in  this  way,  and  personal  health  was  guarded  and  improved  by 
these  means,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  ravages  of  cholera, 
typhus,  and  other  epidemics,  and  of  isolated  sporadic  diseases. 

IV.    REASONS  FOR  APPROVING  THE  PLAN 

RECOMMENDED. 

We  have  presented,  in  the  preceding  pages,  some  of  the 
principal  measures  that  have  occurred  to  us  as  worthy  of  being 
embraced  in  a  plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State,  which 
we  recommend  for  adoption.  We  might  have  included  other 
collateral  subjects,  and  might  have  given  a  more  full  explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  those  already  presented,  but  the  occa- 

31* 
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sion  did  not  seem  to  require  it  or  make  it  necessarjr*  Om:  design 
will  have  been  accomplished  if  our  recommendations  haira 
been  explained  sufficiently  to  be  generally  understood  and  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  practical  operation.  We  claim  for  the 
whole  plan,  and  for  each  part  of  it  in  connection  with  the  other 
parts,  a  careful  consideration  before  judgment  is  passed  upon 
it|  and  when  so  considered  we  have  great  confidence  that  we 
shall  have  the  approval  of  all  candid  minds.  We  have  already 
given,  in  the  illustrations  of  the  several  recommendationSi 
many  reasons  for  their  approval ;  and  they  are  sufficient,  it  is 
supposed,  to  incline  most  intelligent  minds  in  their  favor ;  we 
might  safely  leave  the  subject  here  without  further  discussion. 
There  are,  however,  some  general  considerations  in  favor  of 
the  plan  which  we  deem  it  proper  to  present. 

I.     It  should  be  approved  becatise  it  is  ▲  practical  mASumi. 

The  great  outline  of  the  plan  is  the  establishment  of  a  Cen- 
tral General  Board  of  Health  for  the  whole  State,  and  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  for  each  city  and  town  in  the  State*;  each  to 
be  composed  of  competent  men,  who  are  to  have  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  These  Boards,  having  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  would  be  able  to  bring  to  bear,  by  a  practical, 
systematic,  uniform,  and  efficient  plan,  a  vast  number  of  minds 
and  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  upon  the  subject  of  health, 
and  upon  the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  the  immense  advantages  which  might  result 
from  the  facts  they  might  collect,  and  firom  the  discoveries 
they  might  make,  relating  to  the  number  of  lives  saved,  the 
prolongation  of  the  periods  of  human  existence,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  human  suffering. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  we  have  desired,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  avoid  too  much,  and  on  the  other  too  little  complica- 
tion and  detail.  The  proposed  act,  which  is  the  main  legal 
foundation  of  the  plan,  is  designed  to  occupy  the  middle 
ground  between  these  two  extremes.  It  contains  no  provisions 
which  seem  to  us  unessential,  and  it  is  designed  to  contain  all 
such  as  are  necessary.  So  important  a  matter  cannot  be  pio- 
vided  for  by  a  few  general  aeationB*    U  motft  be  made  clear 
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and  simjde ;  and  considerable  detail  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  understood,  and  easily  introduced  into 
all  the  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  act  were 
passed  and  put  into  operation  by  such  Boards  of  Health  as 
might  and  ought  to  be  appointed  under  its'  provisions,  nothing' 
would  be  required  but  ordinary  intelligence  and  attention  to 
make  it  successful,  and  'this  every  measure  must  have  or  it 
will  be  useless.  If  this  act  should  become  a  law,  several  of 
the  recommendations  must  be  carried  into  effect ;  others  may  or 
may  not  be,  as  circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient. The  Xllth,  Xlllth,  XYIIth,  XXXIst,  XXXIInd,  and 
XXXTIth,  would  require  additional  legislation  to  carry  them 
into  operation.  The  recommendations  relating  to  social  and 
personal  matters  are  designed  for  the  general  good,  and  come  in 
aid  of  the  others  without  special  legislation.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  adopted,  according  to  the  inclination  of  those  interested. 

And  what  is  the  design,  what  are  the  purposes  of  this  meas- 
ure ?  What  will  it  probably  accomplish,  if  carried  into  exe- 
cution ? 

It  would  save  life.  It  has  been  well  said  : — ''  In  England 
alone,  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  disease  is,  in 
round  numbers,  300,000,  while  that  of  deaths  from  the  mere 
decay  and  exhaustion  of  the  human  frame  by  the  progress  of 
time,  is  only  36,000.  In  the  difference  between  these  two 
numbers  we  see  the  vast  and  vital  field  in  which  the  sanitary 
reformer  proposes  to  work.  That  disease  shall  ever  be  entirely 
exterminated,  is  of  course  beyond  the  belief  or  hope  of  the 
most  sanguine.  But  every  disease  has  somewhere  its  specific 
and  efllcient  cause, — and  that  these  causes  can  be  removed  or 
much  weakened  in  their  action,  in  very  many  instances,  is  not 
only  within  the  bounds  of  hope,  but  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  When  sanitary  legislation  gives  us  its  successful  re- 
sults, they  will  be  represented  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  those  who  die  of  disease  in  their  early  days,  or  in  the  prime 
of  life-^and  in  the  increased  number  of  those  who  have  com- 
jdeted  their  allotted  course  in  health,  and  been  peacefully  gath- 
ered to  their  fathers.  Accordingly,  sanitary  improvements  have 
not  directly  in  view  the  extension  of  the  natural  period  oC 
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human  life,  but  only  the  remoyal  of  inflnences  which  arHJh 
dally  curtail  it."  ^ 

Similar  illustrations  may  be  derived  from  observations  among 
us.  In  Massachusetts,  during  the  seven  years  covered  by  the 
Registration  Reports,  64,610  deaths,  in  all  the  counties  except 
Suffolk,  were  recorded  and  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  and  of  these,  4,414,  or  6.84  per  cent,  only,  are 
recorded  as  having  died  of  old  age,  and  93.16  per  cent,  from 
diseases  and  other  causes. 

In  Boston,  during  thirty-nine  years,  1811  to  1849  inclusive, 
62,431  deaths  took  place,  of  which  2,079,  or  3.33  per  cent, 
only,  were  from  old  age,  and  96.67  per  cent,  from  diseases  and 
other  causes ;  and  for  the  year  1849  it  appears  still  more  unfa- 
vorable, being  5,079  from  all  causes,  and  95,  or  1.87  per  cent, 
only  from  old  age,  and  98.13  per  cent,  from  other  causes.  Is 
it  not  a  practical  measure  to  prevent  some  of  this  great  amount 
of  disease,  and  assist  some  of  these  lives  that  they  may  grow 
old,  and  die  only  because  they  are  old  ? 

We  have  constructed  and  given  (p.  82)  a  very  important  ta- 
ble, showing  the  law  of  mortality  for  Boston,  at  three  different 
periods,  and  also  for  a  district  of  the  average  health  of  the 
country  towns  in  the  State.  By  this  table  it  appears  that  1| 
per  cent.,  or  1  in  67  of  the  population,  is  about  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  for  the  interior  healthy  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  some  towns  it  rises  above  and  in  others  falls  below 
that  rate  ;  but  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  healthy  standard. 
This  is  nearly  the  rate  of  the  healthy  districts  in  England.  It 
also  appears  that  in  Boston,  during  the  last  nine  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  were,  on  the  average,  2.53  per  cent.,  or  1  in 
39.  And  by  the  report  of  the  City  Registrar  they  were,  in  1849, 
at  the  rate  of  3.84  per  cent.,  or  1  in  26  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  132,000.  If  Boston  had  suffered  an  annual  loss  by 
death  of  t\  per  cent.,  equal  to  the  average  healthy  country 
towns,  instead  of  2.53  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  on  the 
average  for  the  last  nine  years,  1,715  deaths  annually,  instead 
of  2,903;  showing  an  excess  of  1,188  unnecessary  deaths  an- 
nually.   And  by  applying  the  same  rule  to  the  year  1849,  it 
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will  give  1,980  deaths  only,  which  should  have  taken  place,  in- 
stead of  6,079,  showing  an  excess,  for  that  year  alone,  of  3,099 
unnecessary  deaths!  and  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
rate  may  remain  at  1|  per  cent.,  when  it  is  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  public  health  to  a  state  even  better  than  that 
What  Boston  suffers,  in  so  great  a  degree,  is  suffered,  to  a  greats 
er  or  less  extent,  in  all  places,  city  and  country.  Very  many 
country  towns  suffer  great  unnecessary  mortality ;  and  is  it  not 
a  practical  measure  to  i»:event  as  much  of  this  excess  of  deaths 
as  possible  ? 

It  would  prevent  sickness.  We  have  stated  that  the  estimate' 
ed  rate  which  sickness  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  population  is 
double  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  annual  deaths.  This  rule,  if 
applied  to  our  population,  would  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  too  much,  and  of  others  too  little  sickness.  But  assum- 
ing it  to  be  nearly  the  average,  until  we  get  more  perfect  re- 
turns, let  us  make  the  application.  The  average  number  sick 
during  the  whole  year,  in  a  healthy  country  town,  is  (1^x2) 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population ,-  and  in  Boston  for  the  last  9 
years  (2.53x2)  5.06  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  1849  (3.84x2) 
7.68  per  cent.  According  to  this  rule,  if  Boston  had  suffered 
no  more  than  a  healthy  country  town,  she  would  have  had  but 
3,960  persons  constantly  sick,  or  suffered  that  number  of  years* 
sickness  in  the  aggregate,  instead  of  9,837 ;  showing  an  excess 
of  unnecessary  sickness,  for  that  year  only,  of  6,871  years  I 

Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  country  towns,  it  will  show 
an  immense  though  not  so  great  a  proportion  of  unnecessary 
sickness.  Estimating  the  population  of  the  State  at  800,000, 
and  assuming  it  to  enjoy  a  healthy  standard,  there  would  be 
12,000  deaths  annually,  and  24,000  persons  constantly  sick. 
But  the  deaths  returned  in  the  counties  other  than  Suffolk, 
were  11,346  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1848,  and  very  many 
were  not  returned  at  all.  An  abstract  of  the  returns  of  deaths 
for  1849,  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  when  it  is  made  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  show  an  annual  mortality  as  high  as  2} 
per  cent.,  or  an  excess  in  the  whole  State  of  6,000  unnecessary 
deaths,  and  of  12,000  years  of  unnecessary  sickness  t 

It  vHmUL  increase  the  vital  force.    We  have  presented  tbA 
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loss  of  life  and  the  amount  of  sickness  as  two  of  the  great  evils 
which  the  people  suffer.  Another  is  found  in  the  vast  amount 
of  impaired  health  and  physical  debility  which  exist  among 
those  not  actually  disabled  by  sickness.  Many,  very  many, 
moye  feebly  about,  discharging  impeijfectly  the  great  duties  of 
life,  and  hare  not  the  capacity  to  perform  the  labor  which  per* 
feet  health  allows. 

'<  The  aggregation  of  all  the  physical  powers,  the  original 
organization,  the  united  energies  of  the  nutritive,  respiratory, 
cutaneous,  locomotive,  and  nervous  actions,  and  the  predomir 
nance  of  the  vital  over  the  chemical  affinities,  cooperate  in  the 
production  of  vital  force;  and  these  together  make  up  what  is 
commonly  called  the  constitution  of  man, — that  is,  his  power 
for  labor  or  endurance, — his  power  of  accomplishing  his  pur- 
poses, or  resisting  the  causes  of  injury. 

'<  This  constitution,  or  this  quantum  of  vital  force,  may  be 
considered  as  the  capital  of  life,  with  which  man  operates, 
does  all  his  work,  enjoys  all  his  pleasures,  and  sustains  himself 
in  his  present  *being. 

'^  Some  few  persons  have  only  vital  force  sufficient  to  barely 
sustain  life.  They  can  digest  their  food,  and  perform  the  other 
functions  necessary  for  the  replenishment  of  the  exhausted 
powers,  and  no  more.  They  can  only  keep  their  vital  ma- 
chines in  operation.  But  most  persons  have  more  than  this. 
After  supplying  their  natural  wants,  and  raising  the  power  of 
the  machine  to  its  highest  healthy  point,  then  deducting  all  the 
vital  force  necessary  for  these  from  the  whole  constitutional 
force,  there  is  in  them  a  surplus  of  energy  left  to  be  disposed 
of  otherwise ;  and  this  may  be  expended,  at  their  own  will,  in 
actions  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  brain,  for  profit  or  for  pleasure. 

<^If  the  constitutional  power  is  considered  as  the  capital  of 
life,  this  surplus  energy  may  be  considered  as  the  income  of 
Ufa.  This  may  be  expended  daily,  and  yet  leave  that  capital 
unimpaired.  But  this  expenditure  must  be  limited,  in  each 
day,  to  the  quantity  of  vital  force  that  is  generated  by  each 
day's  nutrition,  and  each  night's  sleep. 

<'  This  constitution,  or  quantity  of  vital  force,  must  necessa- 
rily diifer  in  different  persons,  and  in  some  it  differs  very  widely. 
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There  are  differences  in  the  primordial  elements,  in  the  original 
organization,  in  the  distribution  of  strength  through  the  sever- 
al organs,  in  the  tenacity  of  the  vital  principle,  and  in  the 
early  development  of  the  powers. 

''  There  are  also  differences  in  the  subsequent  management 
of  the  system,  and  in  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  energies. 
The  animal  organization  is  first  determined  by  the  Creator; 
the  constitution  is  next  developed  by  those  who  have  the  care 
of  childhood  and  youth,  and  then  it  is  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  man  himself,  for  preservation  and  for  use.  The  Creator 
does  not  retain  absolute  control  over  the  organs,  nor  has  He 
endowed  them  with  a  certain  and  irresistible  force,  by  which 
,  they  shall  supply  their  own  wants,  perform  their  functions,  and 
regulate  their  actions  in  the  manner  which  is  best  for  the 
whole.  All  of  these  admit  of  various  degrees ;  and,  in  this 
broad  latitude,  each  one  must  seek  out  for  himself  that  degree 
which  is  best,  and  determine  what  degree  shall  be  allowed."^ 

Here  then  is  the  inunense  field  to  which  our  measure  ap- 
plies. Its  purpose  is  to  reduce  this  great  number  of  deaths,  to 
prevent  this  vast  amount  of  sickness,  and  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  health  as  high  and  even  higher  than  that  of  the 
most  healthy  districts  ,*  and  this  it  proposes  to  accomplish  by 
giving  to  the  legislature  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  people ;  by  the  passage  of  useful  laws  for  the  promotion 
of  their  welfsure ;  by  giving  to  the  physician  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  prevalence  of  diseases,  that  he  may 
better  adapt  his  remedies  to  their  prevention  and  cure ;  and  by 
diffosing  among  all  classes  of  the  people  facts  concerning  life 
and  health,  and  the  general  {Nrinciples  of  sanitary  science,  and 
by  leading  them  to  make  progress  in  sanitary  improvement. 

We  do  not  suppose,  if  our  measure  should  be  adopted,  that 
these  great  improvements  will  unmediately  take  place,  neither 
do  we  suppose  that  the  time  will  ever  come,  let  our  sanitary 
regulations  be  ever  so  well  matured,  when  no  human  being  will 
die  of  any  other  cause  than  old  age, — the  wearing  out  of  the 
human  machine.  But  what  we  anticipate  is,  a  gradual  sanita- 
ry improvement,  a  gradual  removal  and  avoidance  of  the 
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canses  V>f  disease,  a  gradual  diminution  of  human  suffiBring, 
and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  number  of  premature  and  un- 
necessary deaths.  And  there  can  be  no  objection  to  aiming  at 
abstract  perfection,  and  to  continuing  our  efforts  at  reformation 
until  it  is  attained. 

That  our  measure  will  accomplish  what  it  propases^  if  put  in 
operation,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  history  of  sanitary 
experience.  The  recorded  facts  concerning  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  concerning  disease  itself,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, prove  it. 

Sanitary  improvements  in  EIngland  first  began  in  the  navy. 
It  is  observed  in  a  Sanitary  Report,  that  "so  dreadful  was  once 
the  condition  of  the  Royal  Navy,  that  in  the  year  1726,  when 
Admiral  Hosier  sailed  with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  buried  his  ships'  companies  twice,  and  died  himself 
of  a  broken  heart.  Amongst  the  pictures  then  presented,  as  in 
^Anson's  Yoyages,  174(M14,'  were  those  of  deaths  to  the 
amount  of  eight  or  ten  a-  day  in  a  moderate  ship's  company ; 
bodies  sown  up  in  hammocks  and  washing  about  the  decks,  for 
want  of  strength  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  miserable  sur- 
vivors to  cast  them  overboard.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  year  1778, 
thus  describes  a  sea  life  : — "As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look 
down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below,  you  see  the 
utmost  extent  of  human  misery ;  such  crowding,  such  filth, 
such  stench !  A  ship  is  a  prison,  with  a  chance  of  being 
drowned — ^it  is  worse,  worse  in  every  respect — worse  air,  worse 
food,  worse  company.' " 

In  1779  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Royal  Navy  was  1 
in  8  of  the  employed;  in  1811  the  proportion  was  1  in  32  of 
the  employed ;  and  firom  1830  to  1836,  the  average  number 
of  deaths  annually  was  1  in  72  of  the  employed.  And  in  this 
calculation  the  deaths  from  all  sources  are  included, — ^from 
wounds,  drowning,  and  all  other  external  causes,  as  well  as  firom 
disease.  From  the  latter  source  the  deaths  were  in  proportion 
of  1  in  85  of  the  number  employed  annually.  "These  figures  are 
eloquent  beyond  any  words  that  can  be  employed.  They  excite, 
as  they  are  fitted  to  excite,  especially  at  first  sight,  our  won- 
der.    They  ought,  however,  to  occasion  more  of  gratitude  than 
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astonishment,  because  the  causes  of  the  difference  are  not  diffi- 
cult  to  determine,  and  because  almost  all  that  appears  in  favor 
of  recent  times  is  due  to  the  superior  intelligence  and  humanity 
infused  into  the  administration  of  the  navy." 

Equally  good  effects  have  followed  the  sanitary  reforms  in 
the  British  army.  The  mortality  among  the  British  troops  at 
Hong  Kong,  in  1842,  was  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent.,  or  190 
in  1000  ;  in  1843,  it  was  22  per  cent.,  or  220  in  1000 ;  and  in 
1844,  it  was  13 1  per  cent.,  or  135  in  1000.  But  during  these 
years,  the  garrison  was  very  badly  accommodated ;  in  1846 
their  accommodation  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  mortality 
diminished  to  8  J  per  cent.,  or  85  in  1000 ;  and  since  that  time, 
the  troops  having  been  lodged  in  what  may  be  termed  from 
their  excellence,  '< model"  barracks,  their  mortality  at  once 
dropped  down  to  2^  per  cent.,  or  25  in  1000  ;  a  rate  not  much 
exceeding  that  of  stations  esteemed  healthy.  Since  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  measure  proposed  by  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  of  removing 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  West  Indies  to  cantonments  on  the 
mountain  ranges,  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  sickness  and 
mortality  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  if  this 
measure  had  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  time  it  was  first 
urged  by  him,  the  lives  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  men  would 
have  been  saved, — a  suficient  lesson,  one  would  think,  to  our 
authorities,  not  to  delay  the  introduction  of  improvements 
which  experienced  medical  ofScers  concur  in  urgently  recom* 
mending. 

The  subjoined  facts  relate  to  the  comparative  mortality  of 
cities  and  other  places,  under  different  sanitary  arrangements : — 

'<  The  following  table  displays  the  relative  mortality  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Bolton  Union,  calculated  from  an  average 
of  five  years ;  showing  also  the  annual  excess  of  deaths  above 
the  standard  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50,  to  which,  as  we 
have  formerly  shown,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  mortality 
even  of  large  towns  might  be  reduced  by  proper  sanitary  regu- 
lations. 

Vownihipi.       Fop.  in  1846.     Setlihii  per  aa.    MoftaUtj  pr  ofc.    Or  out  la   ITiotw  otw  2  pr  <t> 

Great  Bdtoo,     35,914  1,313  3.65  37.39  595 

Little  BoUon,      17,251  485  2.81  35.38  140 

Out  Townh^  51,043  M19  2.19  45^  aS 

32* 
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"  Thus  the  mortality  of  Great  Bolton  is  greater  than  that  of 
Sheffield,  which  hitherto  enjoyed  a  bad  eminence  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  out  of  a  population  of  about  36,000,  nearly  six 
hundred,  or  1  in  60,  die  unnecessarily  every  year.  What 
should  we  think  of  an  annual  sacrifice  of  one  out  of  every 
sixty  of  our  population,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  some  insatia- 
ble monster  like  the  Minotaur  of  old  ?  Should  we  not  pat 
forth  every  effort,  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  our  worldly  pos- 
sessions, to  avert  it  ?  And  yet  this  sacrifice  is  in  effect  offered 
up  every  year  in  Great  Bolton  to  the  Ogre  JUth.  The  fact  is 
too  plain  to  be  gainsaid."^ 

We  extract  from  an  article  on  "Cholera  and  Sanitary  Reform," 
in  the  work  from  which  the  last  paragraph  is  taken,  Yol.  lY,  for 
Jan.  1,  1850,  the  following  passage  : — "  Let  us  endeavor  to  re- 
alize this  astonishing  fact.  A  disease  has  lately  crossed  over 
these  countries,  which,  in  our  metropolis  alone,  has  swept  away 
16,000  souls.  We  have  lost  in  all  Britain  more  lives  than  we 
have  lost  in  battle  since  the  days  of  Marlborough.  And,  looking 
at  the  matter  in  a  mere  worldly  sense,  who  can  know  the  incal- 
culable value  of  many  of  these  lives  ?  Every  man  instinctively 
pictures  to  himself  how  much  misery  and  lasting  grief  and  sor- 
row this  great  mortality  symbolizes.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  im- 
agination to  realize  a  great  i&tional  calamity,  of  which  the  actual 
deaths  are  but  the  smaller  items.  Behind  each  death  we  can 
trace  easily  the  anguish  of  the  living ;  the  distress  of  those 
left  fatherless,  husbandless,  childless  ;  the  hopes  blighted ;  the 
ties  broken ;  the  companionship  and  sympathy  forever  de- 
stroyed. A  thousand  mental  pangs,  and  among  the  poor,  a 
thousand  bodily  hardships,  are  the  legacies  and  sad  memorials 
of  every  death.  Callous  and  cold-hearted  indeed  must  he  be, 
who  can  turn  aside  from  such  a  record,  without  seeking  to 
probe  this  national  wound,  and  to  demand  whether  there  is  no 
healing  force  whereby  its  bleeding  surface  may  be  staunched. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress,  a  set  of  men  come  for- 
ward to  say,  that  they  have  found  a  plan  for  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  this  frightful  slaughter.  These  men  are  no  enthu- 
siasts, but  are  the  persons  who,  of  all  others,  by  education  and 

'  BritiA  and  Foreign  IMico-Chinirfical  Review,  Vol.  II,  for  October,  1848,  pp.  609, 510. 
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experience,  are  best  able  to  know  the  trath  of  their  assertions. 
The  whole  medical  profession  announce,  that  they  can  prevent, 
if  means  are  given  them,  the  recurrence  of  this  mortality  and 
toffering.  Are  these  men  worthy  of  credit  or  are  they  not  ? 
If  they  are,  then  where  is  the  government,  where  is  the  nation, 
that  can  disregard  this  assertion, — that  can  blindly  shut  its  ears 
to  those  groans  of  anguish,  the  echo  of  which  has  not  yet  died 
from  our  affirighted  air, — and,  careless  of  the  future,  can  see 
with  indiflference  the  inevitable  recunence  of  that  fearful  drama 
which,  in  a  few  short  years,  must  be  again  repeated  ?" 

Authentic  facts  and  well  founded  opinions  like  these,  abound 
in  the  various  English  works  on  sanitary  improvement.  Simi- 
lar opinions,  founded  upon  well  established  facts,  also  exist 
in  our  own  community.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  un- 
prejudiced mind,  of  the  practicability  of  the  measure. 

In  1842,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  proposed  to  several  physicians,  the  following 
question : — <'  How  great  a  proportion  of  disease,  of  suffering, 
of  diminution  of  physical  capacity,  of  usefulness,  and  of 
abridgment  of  life,  comes  from  sheer  ignorance,  and  which, 
therefore,  we  might  hope  to  see  averted,  if  the  community  had 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  easily  attainable  by  all  ?" 

To  this  question  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  replies, — '<  I 
feel  assured  that  the  answer  should  be — more  than  one  half. 
When  it  is  brought  to  mind  that  the  ignorance  of  parents  is 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  inquiry,  the  justice  of  the  answer 
will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject." 

Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  late  superintendent  of  the  State  Lu- 
natic Hospital,  says,  <'I  have  no  doubt  that  half  of  the  evils  oi 
life,  and  half  the  deaths  that  occur  among  mankind,  arise  from 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life  ;  and  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  laws  would  diminish  the  sufferings  inci- 
dent to  our  present  state  of  being  in  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion." 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  replies, — "  From  an  observation  of  thir- 
teen years,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  three  fourths,  pet' 
haps  more,  of  the  ailments  of  men  come  from  a  want  of  sufli- 
cient  knowledge  of  their  &ame,  or  a  disregard  fox  ix.^^ 
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Dr.  Marshall  S.  Perry,  firom  a  special  record,  estimated  thai 
more  than  half  of  a  given  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  knowledge,  attention  and  care.* 

The  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  professional  men  with 
whom  we  have  had  personal  intercourse,  fully  coincide  with 
those  here  recorded ;  and  we  are  led  to  the  startling  conclusion 
that  half  of  all  the  diseases  and  half  of  the  deaths  that  take 
place  might  have  been  avoided !  It  is  unnecessary  to  bring 
further  proof  of  a  truth  so  well  established.  There  is  scarcely 
any  person  who,  in  a  retrospect  of  his  own  life,  cannot  remem- 
ber instances  of  sanitary  suffering  in  himself,  which  he  might 
have  avoided  had  he  understood  and  observed  the  laws  of  health 
and  life.  Our  measure  then  is  not  a  visionary,  theoretical  ab- 
straction, but  a  simple,  everyday  practical  reality,  universally 
comprehensible,  and  applicable  to  all  persons,  in  every  place, 
and  at  all  times. 

II.     It  should  be  approved  because  it  is  a  useful  mcasure. 

If  the  important  practical  results  which  have  been  detailed, 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  our  plan,  it  is  unnecessary  that 
anything  further  be  said  to  show  that  it  is  a  useful  measure. 
To  save  life,  to  prevent  sickness,  and  to  invigorate  the  human 
frame,  are  its  objects ;  and  none  can  be  of  greater  utility. 

It  would  give  the  State  a  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants.  Hasty 
legislation,  based  upon  imperfect  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  this  republic.  It  prevails,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all 
the  legislatures,  national,  state  and  municipal.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  some  governments,  when  measures  deemed  worthy  of 
legislation  are  proposed,  to  appoint  a  commission  or  committee 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  and  to 
report  the  facts  and  the  evidence.  A  bill  is  then  carefully 
drawn,  based  upon  the  facts  thus  disclosed,  and  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  This  is  enlightened,  effective,  useful 
and  economical  legislation.  England  is  much  indebted  for  her 
greatness  and  power  to  this  practice  ;  and  her  example,  in  this 
respect,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  very  reverse  of  this, 
however,  too  often  happens  in  the  United  States.  We  too 
often  legislate  first,  and  obtain  the  facts,  if  we  obtain  them  at 

iMuA'i  Siitk  Annual  Report, pp.  84, 85, 88, 89, 97. 
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aU|  afterwards.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  people,  is  the  surest  basis  for  correct  and  useful  legislation. 

//  would  aid  the  physician.  This  would  be  done  in  various 
WBjs.  The  information  obtained  would  be  of  immense  conse- 
quence in  giving  him  exact  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  prev- 
alence of  different  diseases.  This  knowledge  would  greatly  aid 
him  in  applying  his  remedies  for  prevention  and  cure.  Instead 
of  partial  facts,  obtained  for  a  partial  purpose,  upon  which  to 
ground  his  theories,  he  would  have  a  vast  collection  of  impar- 
tial facts,  truthfully  gathered,  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  pro- 
motion of  truth.  On  such  a  basis  he  might  construct  a  much 
better  theory  in  medicine,  and  devise  a  more  rational,  philo- 
sophical system  of  remedies. 

But  there  is  another  purpose  which  they  would  secure  in 
this  relation.  One  of  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  a  conscientious  physician,  is  believed  to  be  the  capricious 
and  unfounded  judgment  which  the  people  often  pass  upon 
his  skill  and  professional  services.  This  opinion  is  frequently 
the  result  of  accident  or  prejudice,  combined  with  imperfect 
knowledge  or  entire  ignorance,  and  would  be  changed  if  the 
people  were  better  educated  in  sanitary  science.  This  is  an 
interesting  consideration,  and  might  be  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  experience  of  every  physician  ,*  but  the  mere  suggestion 
is  deemed  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  to  show  that  this  is  a  use- 
ful measure  to  the  medical  profession. 

It  would  benefit  the  people.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
murderous  imposition  which  is  practised  upon  a  credulous  peo- 
ple, by  pretenders  to  medical  skill,  in  curing  disease,  and  by 
mercenary  dealers  in  injurious  nostrums  and  drugs.  This  mat- 
ter may  be  again  alluded  to  for  a  more  general  purpose. 
Though  health  is  a  matter  in  which  every  person  is  directly  in- 
terested, yet  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  so  much 
ignorance  generally  prevails.  When  well  enough  to  do  with- 
out medical  advice,  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect  to  inform  our- 
selves as  to  the  means  of  avoiding  the  contingency  of  sickness. 
But  when  attacked  with  real  or  imaginary  sanitary  ills,  no  peo- 
ple are  more  liable  to  err,  or  can  be  more  easily  imposed  upon. 
The  body  is  subjected  to  experiments,  by  new  advisers  and 
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new  lemedieai  come  firom  whatever  quarter  they  may ;  and 
faith  is  put  in  certificatesi  which  perhaps  have  been  forged. 
Many,  very  many,  are  thus  drugged  to  death,  either  by  the 
blind  guides  of  their  own  uninformed  minds,  or  the  unfounded 
pretensions  of  others.  The  object  of  this  measure  is  to  diffuse, 
among  all  classes  of  people,  more  enlightened  views  of  life, 
health  and  disease.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  numerous  lives 
might  be  saved,  a  great  amount  of  sickness  prevented,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  suffering  avoided.  Is  not  this  a  use- 
ful purpose  ? 

III.     It  should  be  approved  because  it  is  an  economicil 

MEASURE. 

The  expense  of  preventive  sanitary  measures  is  the  most 
common  argument  brought  against  their  adoption.  Epidemics 
are  considered  by  the  ignorant  as  evils  which  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  prevent ;  and  among  the  better  informed,  a  false  idea 
of  economy,  which  has  sometimes  led  to  the  most  fatal  results, 
has  been  the  ground  of  resistance  to  measures  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  save  life.  It  should,  however,  be  known  that  public 
expenditures  cannot  be  avoided  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic disease.  Money  must  be  spent,  either  in  saving  life,  or 
in  the  maintenance  of  pauperism,  widowhood,  and  orphanage. 
In  this  case  economy  is  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  the  most 
expensive  of  all  things  is — to  do  nothing. 

Debility,  sickness,  and  premature  deaths,  are  expensive  mat- 
ters. They  ar^  inseparably  connected  with  pauperism;  and 
whenever  they  occur  they  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  paid 
for.  The  city  or  town  must  pay  for  the  sick  man's  support — 
for  his  food  and  clothing,  for  medical  attendance  on  him  during 
life,  and  for  the  support  of  his  widow  and  children  (if  he  leave 
any)  after  his  death.  A  town  in  which  life  is  precarious  pays 
more  taxes  than  its  neighbors  of  a  different  sanitary  character. 
An  individual  who  is  imable  to  perform  a  large  amount  of 
labor  or  no  labor  at  all,  is  a  less  profitable  member  of  society 
than  one  who  can  do  whatever  vigorous  health  allows. 

<'It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  no  less  than  for 
the  happiness  of  the  few  immediately  interested  in  each  human 
being,  that  the  life  once  breathed  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
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aenredi  until  it  is  releaaed  by  the  natural  wearing  away  of 
its  earthly  tabernacle.  We  all  know  that,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term,  a  short-lived  population  is  generally  a  sur- 
plus population, — not  only  because  those  who  are  reckless  of 
preserving  life,  will  be  careless  of  all  its  obligations,  and  will 
be  poor  and  vicious,  but  because  the  tendency  of  early  deaths 
is  chiefly  to  shorten  the  existence  of  those  who  produce  more 
than  they  consume,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
must  be  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others.  'A  cholera 
widow'  is  a  significant  expression  occasionally  used  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  to  indicate  one  who  has  been  thrown  on  the 
parish  by  the  death  of  that  husband  who,  if  he  had  not  been 
prematurely  cut  off,  might  have  supported  her  for  years,  and 
left  his  children  old  enough  to  earn  bread  for  themselves. 
Many  communities  are  now  thus  paying,  in  alarmingly  swollen 
poor-rates,  for  the  short-sighted  selfishness  which  made  them 
grudge  the  cost  of  precautionary  arrangements."  * 

As  an  illustration,  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  cholera,  in 
two  parishes  in  England — ^Hampstead  and  Rotherhithe — have 
been  stated.  In  the  latter,  225  persons  died  of  the  disease  in 
every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  in  the  former  8  only  died.  At 
Rotherhithe,  out  of  225  persons,  217  died  of  preventable 
causes.  '<  There  were  in  that  place,  28  times  the  proportional 
number  of  deaths  that  there  were  at  Hampstead,  28  times  the 
cases  of  sickness,  28  times  the  number  and  cost  of  funerals,  28 
times  the  doctors'  bills,  and  28  times  the  {uroportional  number 
of  widows  and  helpless  children  to  be  supported  by  some- 
body." » 

As  a  further  illustration  we  present  the  following  extract 
firom  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Ashley,  at  a  meeting  held 
Feb.  5th,  1850,  to  take  into  consideration  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  metropolis : — 

"  At  least  one  third  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country  arose 
firom  the  defective  sanitary  condition  of  large  multitudes  of  the 
people  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  upon  the  authority 
of  experienced  persons,  that  if  the  population  of  their  great 
towns  were  placed  under  proper  sanitary  regulations,  in  less 

1  Edinboffh  Review,  VoL  XCI,  January,  1860,  p.  Sll    •  Do.  foe  Kyri.,  VSf^,  ^.^f^^ 
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than  ten  years  the  poor  rates  would  be  reduced  £2,000,000  an* 
nually.  What  had  been  the  effect  produced  upon  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  suitable  sanitary  roea»- 
tnres  ?  He  had  the  official  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish  in  consequence  of  deaths 
from  cholera  between  the  16th  of  June  and  the  16th  of  Octo* 
ber,  1849.  There  were — orphans  310,  widows  74  ;  total  384 
persons.  There  was  a  village  in  Wiltshire  with  a  population 
of  510 ;  in  this  village  four  widows  and  16  orphans,  making 
a  total  of  20  persons,  had  become  permanently  chargeable.  A 
still  more  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  another  village,  con* 
taining  64  inhabitants.  Of  these,  19  had  been  carried  off  by 
cholera,  and  their  families  had  become  chargeable  upon  the 
rates.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  attack  of  cholera  in  Lon- 
don had  been  in  proportion  to  the  attack  in  that  village, 
600,000  persons  would  have  been  carried  off;  but  he  quoted 
these  instances  of  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  to  show  that 
what  cholera  did  rapidly  and  by  fits  and  starts,  typhus  and  other 
fatal  diseases  were  doing  slowly  day  by  day.'  If  the  cholera 
had  sent  1,000  orphans  and  widows  to  the  poor-house  in  a  few 
weeks,  typhus  was  permanently  sending  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands there,  to  become  chargeable  upon  the  rates  payable  by 
those  parties  who,  if  they  had  been  wise  and  humane  in  time, 
might  have  obviated  all  fatal  consequences  and  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the  existence  of  many  worthy  and  honorable  cit- 
izens. Of  all  the  agencies  which  predisposed  the  human  body 
to  disease,  none  were  so  fatal  as  over-crowding  in  small  dwell- 
ings. There  had  been  remarkable  instances  wherein  localities 
ill  drained,  badly  ventilated,  and  exposed  to  noxious  influences, 
had  continued  without  a  visitation  from  the  cholera,  whilst  a 
building  where  the  inmates  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
had  every  appliance  to  keep  them  in  health,  with  the  single 
exception  of  over-crowding,  presented  a  mortality  greater  in 
proportion  than  the  awful  mortality  among  the  pauper  children 
at  Tooting.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  any 
particular  class  could  insure  immunity  from  disease.  The 
deaths  from  cholera  in  London  amounted  to  16,696.    Of  these 
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7S  per  cent,  occurred  among  the  poorer  classes,  16  per  cent, 
among  the  middle,  and  3  per  cent,  among  the  upper  classes ; 
bnt  he  reminded  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes  that  the  ex- 
penses inflicted  upon  the  community  in  the  metropolis,  during 
the  late  epidemic,  amounted  to  no  less  than  £1,060,096,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  funerals,  medical  attendance,  and  the  loss  of  re- 
productive labor.  It  might  be  asked,  was  this  instructing  the 
people  ?  He  did  not  say  it  was  ;  but  what  they  were  doing  in 
bringing  such  facts  before  the  public  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare." 

The  expenses  and  losses  entailed  by  a  neglect  of  sanitary 
measures  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  Ex- 
penses imposed  upon  the  poor,  by  loss  of  work  or  of  situations, 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  for  nursing,  for  funerals, 
for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  other  purposes. 
2.  Expenses  imposed  upon  the  tax-payers,  for  the  support  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  besides  their  own 
increased  expenses  arising  from  a  bad  sanitary  condition.  3. 
Burdens  imposed  upon  the  charitable,  for  the  support  of  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  and  for  other  more  general  or  special  chari- 
ties. 4.  A  loss  sustained  by  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  physical  power  and  general  liability  to  disease.  6. 
Expenses  imposed  upon  the  community,  by  the  crimes  arising 
from  the  unfavorable  physical  circumstances  by  which  the  la- 
boring poor  are  surrounded,  and  which  lead  with  certainty  to 
their  moral  degradation.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  of 
these  expenses,  some  of  which,  as  stated  by  Lord  Morpeth, 
we  have  already  noticed,  (p.  44.)^ 

>  We  extrmei  from  the  Report  on  the  CondiiioD  of  Large  Towns,  the  foUowmg  iUfiili»- 
tive  passage  from  tbe  testhnony  of  Dr.  Taylor,  an  intelligent  surgeon  of  London  >-^'  AnMW|^ 
oikers  was  tlie  family  of  a  policeman  whom  I  attended.  Wbeo  he  applied,  for  relief, 
tiw  observation  whteh  occurred  was,  'Yoa  have,  as  a  policeman,  208.  a  wew  regular  wages, 
aad  other  advantages  3  yoa  are  never  out  of  work,  and  cannot  be  considered  a  proper  ob- 
jeet  of  relief  from  tbe  funds  of  a  dispensary  intended  for  the  poorest  class  V  His  reply 
was,  that  be  paid  for  his  miserable  one  room,  divided  into  two,  5s.  a  week ;  that  he  had  Is. 
Sd.  weekly  to  pay  for  keepins^  np  his  clothes,  which  reduced  the  money  he  bad  for  his  fami- 
Ir  of  four  chilaren  and  his  wiw  to  13s.  4d.;  that  he  bad  had  all  his  children  ill,  and  lost  two : 
toat  he  had  during  three  years  paid  six  doctors'  bills,  principally  for  medicine,  at  the  rate  of 
Sa.  6d.  a  bottle^  amounting  to  between  £90  and  £40  ;  that  two  of  tbe  children  had  died,  tbe 
funerals  of  which,  performed  in  the  cheapest  manner  be  could  get  it  done,  had  cost  him  £7 : 
tba  wife  aad  his  four  children  were  now  Ul.  They  were  so  depressed  and  debilitated;  as  to 
leader  them  very  great  objects  for  the  dispensary  and  tbe  Samaritan  Fond.  All  this  misery 
was  tiaceable  to  preventable  causes.  TsJte  another  case  in  tbe  list  before  me.  A  porter,  m 
fcgular  employment,  at  wages  producing  £l  a  week :  he  paid  Ss.  6d.  for  a  most  miserable 
aad  nawboieaome  room,  in  whieh  himself  aad  six  other  people,  four  childrea  aad  three  adults, 
step! ;  tbe  children  were  shoeless,  extremely  filthy,  aad  badly  dad  *,  \1m  ^iiiSa  VHi  \a  \Mi  ^  % 

33» 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  would  result  to  Massachusetts  by  the  adoption  of  an 
efficient  sanitary  system.  The  subjoined  is  given  as  an  esti- 
mate, which  we  believe  would  fall  far  below  the  reality.  The 
number  of  unnecessary  deaths  the  past  year,  has  been  estimated 
(p.  245)  at  6,000,  and  of  cases  of  unnecessary  sickness  at 
12,000.  This  is  a  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  the  State.  If  each 
of  these  6,000  persons  had  been  saved,  and  had  lived  18  years, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  length  of  the  labor-period 
of  life  ;  or  if  the  whole  18,000  persons  who  died  in  the  State, 
could  have  lived,  on  the  average,  six  years  longer  than  they 
did,  (and  who  will  say  that  they  might  not  more  than  that 
period  ?)  then  we  have  108,000  years  of  lost  labor  on  their  ac- 
count, which  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  $50  each  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  12,000  years  of  unnecessary  sickness  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $50  each,  and  the  lost  labor  of  the  sick  at  $100  each. 

diieased  knee,  for  which  I  attended  her ;  two  children  bad  been  liill-bom,  and  he  had  loit 
three  others ;  the  licknets  of  one  of  these  children,  which  had  dikd  at  foarteen  of  coosunp- 
tion,  had  cost  him  in  doctors'  bills  16  guineas  -,  the  sickness  of  the  one  which  died  elerea 
months  old,  of  water  on  the  brain,  had  cost  him  £6  3  the  third  had  died  fourteen  days  okL 
The  expenses  in  the  three  cases  had  so  impoverished  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  parish  for  aid  for  their  burial.  I  will  submit  a  third  case— that  of  a  cook,  In  receipt  of  z5s. 
per  week  regular  wages.  He  was  living  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  a  small,  close,  iO> 
conditioned  room,  for  which  he  paid  5s.  per  week  rent.  He  complained  that  the  water  was 
always  *ihick/  and  very  disafreeahic  to  the  taste,  and  the  smells  from  the  sewers  and  the 
drains  in  the  house  were  very  bad :  he  had  five  children,  of  whom  two  had  died  ;  that  he  had 

{>aid  doctors'  bills  for  his  wile's  confinements  £jb  each :  and  for  one  child  virhich  died  of  scar- 
et  fever,  at  four  years  of  age,  the  doctor's  bill  was  £*  18s. ;  the  one  which  died  of  debility, 
at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  cost  him  £l.  lOs. :  the  funeral  of  the  eldest  child  eost  him  £3  -,  and 
the  one  at  ten  weeks,  £1,  lOs.  He  showed  that  the  expenses  of  confinements,  the  doclon' 
bills,  and  the  undertakers'  bills,  and  the  illness  of  his  wife^  arising  from  five  miscarriages, 
■thad  so  impoverished  him,  that  having  now  two  children  ill  mth  scrofula,  he  was  obliged, 
thoui^h  reluctantly,  to  apply  to  the  dispensary  for  relief.  The  last  case  I  will  submit  to  the 
commissioners  is  that  or  a  shoemaker,  a  good  workman,  who  earns  208.  a  week :  be  pa^'s  &. 
.  a  week  for  one  small,  miserable  room,  in  a  narrow  court:  he  has  had  seven  childrra,  of 
whom  he  has  lost  five,  for  which  he  has  paid  in  doctors'  bills  between  £2  and  £3  eaeh }  the 
expense  of  his  wife's  confinements  amounted  to  £3, 15s,  each ;  the  expenses  of  the  funerals 
•  of  the  five  children  were  between  £S  and  £4  each  :  his  wife's  age  was  thirty-two,  his  own 
age  thirty-seven,  and  at  this  age  of  thirty-seven  he  continually  sufiered  from  nervous  depres- 
sion )  and  having  one  of  his  two  other  children  with  a  lingering"  disease—a  scrofulous  aflec- 
tion  of  the  hip— £e  was  compelled  to  come  to  the  dispensary  :lie  complained  that  the  water 
of  his  house  was  never  clear,  and  never  sweet.  A  man  in  receipt  of  30s.  per  week's  wages, 
considering  his  amount  of  rent  which  was  5s.  6d.  for  one  room,  for  himself,  wife,  and  three 
children ;  having  had  four  deaths  after  liuffering  consumptions,  and  a  wife  and  children 
never  well,  I  felt  that  he  also  was  a  proper  object  of  the  charity.  At  the  time  I  visited  these 
100  families,  no  less  than  212  of  the  members  were  sofiTering  under  disease  manifest  in  vari- 
ous stages.  They  had  already  had  no  less  than  251  deaths  and  funerals,  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  siclcness.  It  was  only  in  a  late  stage  of  my  investiratioas  that  I  bqgan  to  see 
the  very  serious  amount  of  miscarnages  they  have  had,  and  which  in  many  instances  ex- 
ceed the  deaths.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  members  of  these  100  families  were  de- 
pendent children,  whose  average  age  was  little  more  than  ten  years." 

Henry  Austin.  Esq.,  in  his  I&port  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Worcester,  (p.  40,)  says 
the  attacks  of  fever  appear  to  commit  the  greatest  ravages  among  those  in  the  vig[or  of 
life ;  and  to  one  fatal  case  there  is  at  least  10  attacks.  ''An  insurance  charce  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  sickness  and  premature  mortality  for  an  average  fomUy,  is  more  tua 
three  times  the  annual  cost  of  the  outlay  for  the  whole  of  the  intended  works  at  Worcester,*' 
safBcieat  lo  place  ihe  city  m  «  good  sanitary  condition. 
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Then  there  are  the  public  paupers,  -widows  and  orphans,  made 
00  by  the  premature  deaths  of  relatives,  which  cannot  be  esti* 
mated  at  less  than  6,000,  at  $1  per  week.  According  to  this 
calculation  we  have — 

Loss  of  108,000  years  of  labor,  at  $60  per  annum,  $5,400,000 
Cost  of  12,000  years  of  sickness,  at  $50   «        "  600,000 

Lost  labor  of  the  sick,  at  $100   "        "  1,200,000 

Cost  of  supporting  6,000  widows  and  orphans,  at 

$52  per  annum,  312,000 

Total  annual  loss,  $7,512,000 

There  are  other  expenses  and  losses  which  might  be  avoided. 
The  General  Board  of  Health,  by  their  superior  sources  of  in- 
formation, would  be  able  to  suggest  to  the  local  Boards  of 
Health,  and  to  others  interested,  the  best  arrangements  and 
regulations  for  diflferent  objects  of  sanitary  improvement  ]  and 
many  expenses  now  incuned  for  want  of  such  information 
would  be  avoided.  Many  works,  public  and  private,  have  been 
constructed  at  great  expense,  which  are  nearly  worthless  in  a 
sanitary  view,  and  might  have  been  dispensed  with  if  a  better 
plan  had  been  known.  It  has  been  well  said  'Uhat  it  costs 
more  money  to  create  disease  than  to  prevent  it;  and  that 
there  is  not  a  smgle  stmctural  arrangement  chargeable  with 
the  production  of  disease  that  is  not  in  itself  an  extravagance.'* 

And  fchai  would  be  the  expense  of  the  measure  ?  If  the  act 
we  propose  should  become  a  law,  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  must  be  provided  for  by  the  State;  and  they 
would  be  nearly  as  follows,  annually : — 

For  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  say  -  $2,000 
For  contingent  expenses,  including  the  expenses  of 

the  Board,  printing,  stationery,  &;c.   -        -        •       1,000 


Total, $3,000 

The  services  of  the  clerks  in  making  abstracts  of  a  census 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  returns  under  the  registration 
sjrstem,  and  for  other  services,  would  cost  no  more,  if  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  than  they  now  cost  in  .thft 
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office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  then  would  be  the  whole 
expense  to  the  State ;  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  which  now 
have  a  Board  of  Health,  and  do  anything  for  the  sanitary  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants,  no  more  expense  would  be  incurred- for 
the  same  servioe  than  is  now  paid. 

This  would  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  money.  According  to 
the  estimate  above  presented,  the  State  suffers,  from  its  imper- 
fect sanitary  condition,  an  unnecessary  annual  loss  of  more 
than  7}  millions  of  dollars!  and  this  arises,  partly  at  least, 
from  the  non-adoption  of  a  measure  which  will  cost  but  about 
$3,000.  If  saved,  it  would  add  that  amount  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  besides  the  indefinite  amount  of  increased  happiness 
which  would  accompany  it.  Should  any  one  consider  this  an 
extravagant  estimate,  let  him  reduce  it  to  3  millions,  more  than 
one  half,  and  then  the  relation  of  expenditures  to  the  savings, 
or  to  the  income,  will  be  as  one  dollar  to  one  thousand  dollars ! 
And  even  if  nine  tenths  of  this  latter  sum  be  deducted,  it  will 
be  like  paying  out  one  dollar,  and  receiving  back  again  ten^  as 
the  return  profit !  What  more  wise  expenditure  of  money 
can  be  desired  ? 

Look  at  the  able  report  of  the  State  Auditor  for  1850,  and 
compare  it  with  any  expenditure  of  the  State,  or  compare  it 
with  any  measure  that  has  been  introduced  for  consideratioD, 
and  few,  if  any,  can  be  found  of  greater  expediency,  propriety 
and  usefulness,  or  that  will  contribute  more  to  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  Massachu- 
setts ^'  has  required  annual  returns  of  information  to  be  made 
and  published,  concerning  pauperism  and  crime,  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  agriculture  and  other  matters.  She  has  in- 
directly offered  premiums  for  the  best  farms,  and  the  best  farm- 
ing productions;  the  best  implements  for  manufactiures,  and 
the  best  articles  produced ;  and  has  paid  to  agricultural  socie- 
ties, for  these  objects,  since  1830,  the  sum  of  $123,319  18. 
She  has  instituted  scientific  surveys — astronomical,  trigono- 
metrical, geological,  botanical,  and  zoological — ^has  ascertained 
the  ornithology,  the  ichthyology,  and  the  entomology  of  the 
State ;  and  has  expended,  for  these  surveys,  since  1830,  the 
sum  of  $103,414  84.     She  contributes,  annually,  to  common 
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lehoolsy  over  $760,000.  In  all  these,,  and  in  many  other  acts, 
die  has  done  well.  We  would  not  oppose  these  objects  of 
State  inquiry  and  State  expenditure ;  nor  decry  the  value  of 
Gu:t8  thus  obtained.  All  useful  information  should  be  spread 
before  the  people.  But  while  we  approve  of  these  matters,  we 
are  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  other  objects  of  equal  and 
Bven  of  greater  importance  for  investigation. 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  know  the  extent,  the  expense,  and  the 
circumstances  of  poverty  and  crime,  in  the  State ;  but  is  it  not 
more  useful  to  know  the  causes  of  this  poverty  and  crime,  and 
how  much  of  it  arises  from  diseases  and  deaths,  which  might 
be  prevented  ?  Facts  and  figures  may  be  useful  to  show  us 
ihe  sanitary  condition  of  banks  and  insurance  companies ;  but 
ire  not  facts  and  figures  more  useful  which  show  us  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  man,  who  directs  and  controb  them  all,  who 
participates  in  all  their  benefits,  and  whose  agency  ceases  on  the 
invasion  of  disease  and  death  ?  The  money  of  the  State  may  be 
usefully  expended  in  premiums  for  the  best  farms,  the  best  crops, 
the  best  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  the  best  application  of  la- 
bor, and  the  best  productions  of  mechanical  skill ;  but  might 
not  something  as  properly  be  expended  in  teaching  us  how 
and  where  the  best  specimens  of  human  life  may  be  produced  ? 
what  are  the  causes  which  most  favorably  afiect  its  commence- 
ment, its  childhood,  its  maturity,  its  decrepitude,  and  its  ex- 
tinction ?  in  teaching  the  people  in  what  places,  at  what  sear 
sons,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  is  most  invigorated  and 
longest  preserved  ?  and  how  we  can  best  avoid  those  causes 
and  diseases,  which  are  most  likely  to  occur  to  debilitate  and 
destroy  it  ?  It  may  be  useful  to  lay  out  large  sums  of  money 
lo  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  topography,  the  mineralogy,  the 
botany,  and  the  zoology, — to  have  described  to  us  the  character 
and  habits  of  all  the  wild  animals  existing  in  the  State ;  but  is 
it  not  more  important  to  have  described  to  us  the  different 
specimens  of  human  life,  as  they  are  modified,  formed,  and  ex- 
ist, under  the  various  circumstances  which  surround  them  in 
different  localities,  and  how  those  circumstances  affect  them 
for  good  or  evil  ?  Are  beasts,  birds,  fish,  insects,  of  more  im- 
portance than  man,  who  was  ordained  'to  have  dominion  ovef 
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ail  these  creatures  ?'  The  contributions  of  the  State  for  pub- 
lic schools  may  properly  be  swelled  to  a  sum  exceeding  $760,* 
000  per  annum,  and  thus  secure  the  general  education  of  mind ; 
but  is  it  not  more  important  to  expend  a  tithe  of  this  sum  in 
educating  the  body,  and  in  preparing  healthy  and  vigorous 
abodes  for  the  mind,  that  we  may,  as  a  people,  become  physi- 
cally, as  well  as  intellectually  great  ?  Compare  it  with  any 
measure  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  the  Legislature,  and  few  if  any  can  be 
found,  which  have  risen  so  high,  or  have  equalled  it  in  utility 
and  importance." 

All  necessary  expenses  for  this  object  may  be  easily  provided 
for.  If  the  different  items  of  State  expenditure^,*^  given  by 
the  State  Auditor,  were  examined,' several  may  be  found  that 
seem  to  us  unnecessary,  or  that  might  be  reduced  so  as  to  meet 
all  the  cost  of  this  most  important  measure.  It  would  be  easy 
to  specify  such  items.  The  Legislature  costs  about  $1,000  per 
day  while  in  session.  By  shortening  the  session  three  days 
only,  enough  might  be  saved  to  pay  the  annual  expenses.  As 
much  is  paid  to  the  Bank  Commissioners  as  would  be  required 
for  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  advan* 
tages  which  result  from  that  commission  might  be  obtained  in 
some  other  way  without  any  expense.  Other  items  might*  be 
specified  with  equal  propriety,  and  many  may  be  found  of 
doubtful  expediency  as  compared  with  this.  Any  candid  mind 
can  make  his  own  selection.  But  suppose  we  let  them  all 
stand  as  they  now  do,  the  adoption  of  our  measure  would  re- 
duce  the  cost  of  supporting  state  paupers,  now  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  unnecessary  sickness  and  deaths,  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  all  expenses  several  times  over.  And  if  a  direct  tax 
were  laid  upon  the  people  for  its  support,  though  unnecessary, 
it  would  be,  on  the  average,  less  than  three  mills  to  each  person ! 
Who  would  not  consider  this  a  very  insignificant  expenditure 
for  so  noble  a  purpose  ? 

lY.     //  should  be  approved  because  it  is  eminently  a  phil- 

AMTHBOPIC    AND    CHABITABLE    MEASURE. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  three  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth  lending  their  aid  to  discover  and  save  a  single  adven- 
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turous  navigator,  who  tailed  for  the  northern  regions  of  this 
continent  to  make  discoveries,  which,  if  made,  would  probably 
have  conferred  no  substantial  benefit  on  mankind.  And  one  of 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  with  characteristic  liberality,  has  of- 
fered, at  his  own  expense,  to  equip  a  fleet  to  continue  the 
search,  if  the  government  will  provide  officers  and  men.  In  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  matter,  Hon.  Horace  Mann  said : 
"  Thus  the  three  most  powerful  governments  in  Christendom 
express  their  regret  and  proffer  their  assistance  for  the  recovery 
of  a  single  man, — Sir  John  Franklin.  And  yet  you  cannot 
pass  through  one  of  the  great  streets  of  this  or  any  other  of  the 
cities  of  this  country,  you  cannot  go  through  the  most  seclud- 
ed town  or  village  in  all  this  broad  land,  without  meeting  some 
juvenile  Sir  John  Franklin,  some  great  man  in  embryo,  more 
valuable,  and  of  more  consequence  to  futurity,  than  the  one 
who,  we  fear,  now  lies  buried  beneath  the  icebergs  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  All  these  Sir  John  Franklins,  aye,  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lins too,  and  other  names  of  potential  and  prospective  great- 
ness, who  have  within  them  the  latent  powers  which,  in  their 
full  development,  might  bless  and  regenerate  the  world,  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country ;  but  none  of  the  three  great 
nations  of  Christendom  offers  its  sympathy  or  succor,  or  ex- 
tends an  arm  for  their  deliverance  from  a  fate  which  is  as  much 
worse  than  to  be  buried  beneath  the  snows  of  the  Arctic,  as 
moral  perdition  is  more  terrible  than  physical." 

Tes ;  and  we  say  if  the  money  that  has  been  thus  expend- 
ed,— if  the  lives  that  have  been  lost  in  trying  to  save  one  life, — 
had  been  applied  to  the  discovery  of  the  physical  circumstances 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  application  of  useful 
remedies  for  their  improvement,  in  saving  their  lives  and  in  el- 
evating their  social  and  sanitary  condition,  then,  instead  of  one 
life  saved,  the  number  would  have  been  thousands. 

There  is  another  class  of  philanthropists  who  are  opposed  to 
capital  punishment  under  any  circumstances.  They  look  with 
horror  upon  the  taking  of  the  life  of  a  human  being,  which 
has  been  forfeited  to  law  and  justice,  even  for  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder,  though  it  seems  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  other  lives.    A  great  amount  of  labor  and  money 
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is  spent  in  the  propagation  of  these  sentiments.  Ehit  how  few 
of  such  persons  apparently  turn  aside  to  notice  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  are  unnecessarily  sacrificed, — the  social  murders 
and  suicides  that  are  daily  occurring  around  us,  on  account  of 
existing  evils  which  might  be  removed!  If  the  same  zeal, 
labor  and  money  were  expended  in  diffusing  correct  sanitary 
information  among  the  people,  in  removing  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease which  prey  upon  them,  in  propagating  sound  sentiments 
relating  to  life  and  health,  and  in  elevating  the  physical,  social 
and  moral  condition  of  man,  how  many  more  lives  might  be 
saved !  In  the  one  case,  if  capital  punishment  should  be  abol- 
ished, an  occasional  wicked  life  might  be  saved  from  the  gal- 
lows, though  the  removal  of  the  terror  of  that  instalment  might 
lead  to  the  loss  of  many  more  good  lives  by  the  hand  of  the 
murderer.  In  the  other  case,  the  philanthropist  might  count 
up  the  lives  of  thousands  saved,  and  witness  social  elevation, 
an  increase  of  sound  morals  among  all  classes,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  murderers  and  other  criminal  offenders. 

Several  noble  public  institutions,  for  the  removal,  cure  (Mr 
relief  of  the  imperfections  of  human  organization,  natural  or 
acquired,  have  been  established  and  patronized  by  this  State. 
The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  has  received  from  the  State,  during 
the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence,  $217,140  91,  and  in  1849 
alone,  $11,606  34.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Hartford,  since  1830,  has  received  $87,847  25,  and  in  1849 
alone,  $8,165  08.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind  has  received 
$150,773  91,  and  during  last  year,  $11,600,  including  $2,600 
for  the  School  for  Idiots.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  during 
the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  has  received  $44,000  ;  and, 
for  the  last  three  years,  $7,000  per  annum.  The  State  Reform 
School,  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence,  has  received 
$116,648  94.  And  the  private  contributions  and  annual  pay- 
ments to  these  institutions  have  probably  been  as  great  or 
greater  than  those  derived  from  the  public  treasury.  We 
would  not  lisp  a  word  against  these  great  charities,  nor  wish 
they  had  been  smaller.  They  are  honorable  to  the  State,  and 
useful  to  their  beneficiaries.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
the  number  of  recipients   of  these  charities  is  comparatively 
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few  and  limited.  They  comprehend  a  very  small  part  only 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  same  amount  of  money,  and  even  the  per  centage  of  it, 
which  our  measure  might  require,  if  applied  to  the  careful  as- 
certainment of  the  causes  of  insanity, — the  causes  of  deafness 
and  dumbness, — the  causes  of  blindness, — ^the  causes  of  juve- 
nile depravity,  and  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  means  for 
the  mitigation  and  removal  of  these  causes,  as  great  and  even 
greater  good  might  be  effected, — a  much  greater  number  of 
beneficiaries  might  be  assisted.  The  diseases  which  these 
institutions  are  established  to  relieve,  would  be  diminished, 
and  humanity  would  be  more  largely  blessed. 

A  Humane  Society  has  existed  in  Massachusetts  since  1786, 
"for  the  purpose,"  says  an  ectfly  historian,  "of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation,  preserving  human  life,  and  alleviating  its 
miseries."  "Discreet  and  concise  directions  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  apparently  dead,  from  drowning,  strangling,  suffoca- 
cation,  electricity,  or  the  use  of  poisons ;  judicious  rewards  to 
such  as  have  jeoparded  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  others, 
and  furnishing  convenient  shelters,  on  our  sea  coast,  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  have  extensively  diffused  the  benefits  of 
this  benevolent  institution."  Up  to  1830,  over  $20,000  had 
been  expended  in  promoting  its  objects.  Medals  and  gratuities 
have  been  awarded  to  meritorious  services  in  saving  life.  Sim- 
ilar rewards  have  been  generously  granted  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  aid  afforded  by  American  seamen  to 
foreign  seamen  in  distress.  A  very  large  number  of  other  vol- 
untary associations  exist  in  this  State ;  and  the  hand  of  private 
charity  is  widely  opened  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  for  relief  in 
sickness,  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  vari- 
ous other  similar  objects  of  benevolence  and  charity.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  these  noble  institutions,  from 
which  flow  so  many  streams  of  "  oil  and  wine,"  to  comfort  and 
bless  humanity  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
not  another  and  still  more  noble  object  of  philanthropy. 

The  evils  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  institutions  to  re- 
lieve may  be  called  the  diseases  of  society.     By  them  all  our 

cities  and  towns  suffer.     The  remedies  lie  deeper  and  fatthftr 

34« 
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back.  All  along  we  ha^e  endeavored  to  prove  that  "preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure ;"  and  the  distinction  we  have  made 
between  the  curative  and  the  preventive  physician,  might 
with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  these  institutions  as  the  cu- 
rative measures,  and  to  others  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
preventive  measures.  These  are  the  removal  of  the  causes 
which  produce  the  misery  which  these  streams  of  benevolence 
are  applied  to  alleviate.  On  this  deep  and  broad  foundation 
lie  the  measures  we  recommend ;  and  they  should  be  approved 
as  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  most  important  objects  of  philan- 
thropy and  charity.  If  we  would  relieve  sickness  we  must  re- 
move the  causes  of  sickness,  and  prevent  it ;  if  we  would  re- 
lieve insanity,  and  deafness,  and  blindness,  we  must  remove 
the  causes  of  insanity,  and  deafness  and  blindness;  if  we 
would  prevent  premature  deaths,  and  premature  old  age,  we 
must  remove  their  causes ;  if  we  would  provide  against  widow- 
hood and  orphanage,  we  must  remove  the  causes  of  widowhood 
and  orphanage  ;  and  so  of  every  other  evil  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  these  charities  to  alleviate.^ 

y.  It  should  be  approved  because  it  is  a  moral  measure. 
"  There  is  a  most  fatal  and  certain  connection,"  says  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  (Vol.  XCI,  for  April,  1860,  pp.  384,  386,) 
^<  between  physical  uncleanliness  and  moral  pollution.  The 
condition  of  a  population  becomes  invariably  assimilated  to 
that  of  their  habitations.     There  can  be  no  sight  more  painfiil 

*  After  the  above  wu  written,  and  while  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  able 
notice  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq  ,  the  distioj^ished  sanitary  relormer,  in  the  North  Briti^ 
Review,  for  May,  18d0,  arrestea  our  attention.  We  extract  from  pa«e  ftS,  (Am.  Ed.)  the 
following  passa^,  coinciding  with  the  views  we  have  expressed  :— *'The  prineipie,  thoi^ 
apparently  so  simple  that  no  one  could  miss  it,  is  in  reality  a  discovery.  It  may  be  staled 
thus  >— in  every  case  of  a  social  wrong  that  it  is  desired  to  remedy,  get  at  the  antecednits, 
and  apply  the  legislative  or  administrative  interference  at  that  point  or  at  tbose  points,  ia 
thechain  of  antecedents,  where  such  interference  maybe  either  most  easy  or  most  radical 
and  effective.  These  phrases.  Get  at  the  antecedents,  Mount  to  the  sources,  appear  to  be 
stereotyped  maxims  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Chadwick — secrcis  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  all 
qaestitms  of  social  disease  whatever.  Whether  it  is  into  the  means  of  preventing  crime  that 
ne  inquires,  or  into  the  means  of  preventing  pauperism,  or  lastly,  as  he  has  more  than  once 
proposed,  into  the  means  of  preventing  insanity,  his  method  is  still  the  same ;  namdy,  by  a 
rigorous  examination  of  numerous  individual  cases,  to  ascertain  the  most  common  anteee- 
dents  of  the  evil  under  notice^  and  out  of  these  antecedents  to  select  that  one  or  those  few, 
on  which  the  rap  of  a  legislative  enactment  or  an  administrative  precaution  may  most  easilv 
and  surely  come  down.  Even  in  cases  of  what  seems  inevitable  and  hopeless  evil,  at  whici 
society  must  just  gaze  with  pity  and  shake  its  head,  he  has  commonly  found  that  a  little  in- 
auiry  will  reveal  at  least  one  antecedent  that  may  be  destroyed,  one  souiee  that  may  ba 
dried  up.  Thus  as  regards  lunacy,  it  is  his  firm  belief,  announced  more  than  once  in  his 
more  recent  communications  with  the  public,  that  were  all  the  cases  of  lunacy  in  the  cooniry 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  state  in  such  a  manner  that  the  anteeedenu  in  each  case  shoold  be 
riforoosly  traced  oat,  caoses  of  that  fearful  malady  would  be  expiscaled  perfectly  withia 
Mbe  rmag9  of  feneral  regniatioo  and  itainte.'' 
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than  that  of  a  healthy,  rosy,  active  countrywoman  brought  to 
one  of  these  dwellings.  For  a  time  there  is  a  desperate  exer- 
tion to  keep  the  place  clean ;  several  times  in  the  forenoon  is 
the  pavement  in  the  front  of  the  house  washed,  but  as  often 
does  the  oozing  filth  creep  along  the  stones,  and  she  feels,  at 
length,  that  her  labor  is  in  vain.  The  noxious  exhalations 
infuse  their  poison  into  her  system,  and  her  energies  droop. 
Then  she  becomes  sick.  Cleanliness  becoming  impossible,  she 
gets  accustomed  to  its  absence,  and  gradually  sinks  into  the 
ways  of  her  neighbors.  The  art  of  concealing  dirt  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  habit  of  cleanliness ;  she  becomes  a  dirty,  debili- 
tated slattern,  followed  by  sickly,  scrofulous,  feverish  children ; 
and  she  falls  through  successive  stages  of  degradation,  till, 
I^ysical  wretchedness  having  done  its  worst,  she  reaches  the 
lowest  of  all,  that  in  which  she  has  ceased  to  complain.  The 
fate  of  the  children  is,  if  possible,  more  heart-breaking.  All 
idea  of  sobriety,  all  notion  of  self-respect,  all  sense  of  modesty, 
all  instinct  of  decency,  is  nipped  in  the  bud ;  they  congregate 
in  masses,  and  mix  with  the  worst  vagrants.  At  last  some 
dreadful  fever  forces  on  the  notice  of  the  public  the  existence 
of  their  squalid  dens  of  misery  ,*  such  as  those  in  the  Saffron 
Hill  district, — where  twenty-five  people  were  found  living  in  a 
room  sixteen  feet  square, — where  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four 
children,  occupying  one  room,  took  in  seven  lodgers, — and 
where  one  house  contained  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  people, 
and  only  six  or  seven  beds.  These  people  save  nothing,  but 
invariably  spend  all  they  earn  in  drink ;  and  with  that  preco- 
cious depravity  too  surely  evinced  by  human  beings  when 
herded  together  like  beasts,  the  young  of  both  sexes  live  to- 
gether from  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years." 

''  The  indirect  effects  of  sickness  are  far  more  hurtful,  though 
less  observable,  than  the  direct  effects  of  mortal  disease. 
Those  who  merely  suffer  from  fever  are  about  twelve  times  as 
many  as  those  who  perish.  The  poison  arising  from  animal  or 
vegetable  decomposition  acts  as  a  sedative ;  it  lowers  the  tone, 
unstrings  the  nerves,  and  brings  on  physical  languor  and  men- 
tal apathy.  Persons  affected  by  it  become  unfit  for,  and  have 
a  hatred  of,  labor.     There  is  no  expedient  they  will  not  seek 
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in  order  to  escape  from  toil.  Under  this  depressioOi  and  as  a 
relief  from  a  peculiar  inward  sinking  feeling,  they  have  a  craT* 
ing  for  the  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits  to  8ui  extent  inconceivable 
by  persons  in  happier  circumstances ;  it  amounts  to  a  passioOi 
and  these  debilitated  beings  are  sometimes  almost  unable  to 
control  it.  The  same  poison,  by  deranging  and  weakening 
the  digestive  organs,  produces  complaints  of  a  scrofulous  and 
consumptive  character,  generally  accompanied  by  a  feverish 
and  nervous  irritability,  constantly  urging  them  to  the  unre- 
strained gratification  of  their  appetites ;  and  so  the  process  of 
degradation  goes  forward.  The  effort  to  struggle  against  the 
surrounding  mass  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  is  given  up  in 
sheer  hopelessness,  and  the  man's  best  energies  are  sapped  by 
the  irresistible  poison,  even  while  he  is  endeavoring  to  resist  its 
influence.  The  laborer  comes  home  tired,  and  is  glad  to  es- 
cape from  the  dirt  and  discomfort, — ^the  poisonous  atmosphere 
of  his  home, — ^to  a  pothouse.  In  the  morning  there  is  no  re- 
fireshing  meal  for  his  support, — again  he  is  driven  to  the  beer- 
shop  ;  overpowered  by  the  internal  craving  and  external  temp- 
tations, he  becomes  a  drunkard,  and,  in  time,  unequal  to  hard 
work.  Soon  the  comforts  of  life  are  gone ;  then  its  decencies 
are  neglected;  the  moral  feelings,  one  after  the  other,  are 
broken  down  before  the  most  sordid  appetites,  alike  ungovern- 
able and  insatiable :  he  is  crushed  by  drunkenness,  profligacy, 
and  poverty,  and  sinks  from  one  stage  of  vice  and  misery  to 
another,  till  the  intellectual  faculties  become  dimmed,  all  moral 
and  religious  feeling  expires,  the  domestic  affections  are  de- 
stroyed, all  regard  for  law  or  property  is  lost,  and  hope  is 
quenched  in  desperate  wretchedness :  so  that  at  last,  owing  to 
these  withering  causes,  families  have  been  found,  even  in  Lon- 
don, huddling  together  like  animals,  the  very  instincts  of 
humanity  obliterated,  and,  like  the  brutes,  relieving  every  want, 
and  gratifying  every  passion  in  the  full  view  of  the  community. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  the  districts  of  filth  are  not  only 
the  districts  of  fever,  scrofula,  consumption,  and  cholera,  but 
also  of  crime.  Habits  are  early  formed  of  idleness  and  dishon- 
esty,— of  brutality,  inexpressible  profligacy,  and  sensual  indul- 
gence ;  and  here  are  educated  the  irreclaimable  malefactors." 
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These  are  no  fancied  sketches,  but  awful  realities.  Such 
pictures  of  the  sad  moral  effects  of  living  in  badly  located, 
oyer-crowded,  and  filthy  habitations,  are  to  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  populous  cities,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  country.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  enter  these  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness. "  The  offensive  refuse  which  even  animals  will  bury 
out  of  sight,  is  brought  into  perpetual  contact  with  human  be- 
ings. It  stagnates  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  flows  into  the 
cellars,  and  is  sucked  up  into  the  walls.  Men,  women  and 
children  eat,  drink  and  sleep,  surrounded  by  its  disgusting  efflu- 
via. The  pig  in  its  sty  is  not  more  familiar  with  its  own 
odor,  than  is  the  wretched  immortal  in  the  dwelling  which 
ignorant  carelessness  has  built  for  him,  and  municipal  and  legis- 
lative indifference  has  suffered  him  to  inhabit." 

In  some  of  these  houses,  one,  two,  or  more  families  are  found 
in  one  and  the  same  room, — cooking,  eating,  drinking,  washing, 
dressing,  undressing,  sleeping,  and  doing  many  other  acts 
namable  and  nameless.  Fathers  and  mothers,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  may  be  seen  living  and  sleeping  in  promiscuous 
confusion.  In  some  instances,  too,  persons  may  be  found  in 
the  immediate  presence,  or  in  the  same  bed,  with  a  dead  body, 
struck  down  with  typhus,  cholera,  or  some  other  zymotic  dis- 
ease, or  by  the  slow  wasting  of  consumption ;  and  in  others, 
a  child  is  born,  or  an  adult  dies, — one  immortal  spirit  makes  its 
entrance  into,  and  another  makes  its  exit  from,  this  world,  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  in  the  same  wretched  abode,  and  sur- 
rounded by  similar  appalling  circumstances.  Can  moral  prin- 
ciple be  inculcated  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by 
such  influences  ?  Must  not  degradation,  vice,  crime,  be  their 
natural,  inevitable  tendency  ?  If  they  are  not,  in  individual 
instances,  they  must  be  taken  as  rare  exceptions.  <<  You  can- 
not degrade  the  physical  man  by  a  life-long  familiarity  with 
scenes  of  filth  and  indecency,  without  debasing  his  whole 
moral  nature."  ^ 

The  object  of  the  measures  we  recommend  is  to  remove  filth 
and  prevent  disease,  to  introduce  those  accommodations  which 

I  Mr.  Chadwirk,  in  bit  report,  says  of  sach  scenes  in  England,  **  the  corpse  is  never  ab- 
sent from  Ibe  sicfat  of  the  survivors  \  eating,  drinking  or  sleeping,  it  is  there. '  (See  Sanitary 
MoveaieBt,  p.  19.) 
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allow,  and  reform  those  habits  which  prevent,  the  elevation  of 
the  physical  man,  the  social  nature  and  moral  condition  of  our 
fellow-beings.  They  are  the  best  handmaids  we  can  give  to 
prosperity,  to  morality,  and  to  religion. 

Dr.  Simon,  whom  we  have  often  quoted,  gives  us  a  similar 
picture.  <<  Among  the  influences  prejudicial  to  health,  must  be 
reckoned  the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  I  refer 
to  this  the  more  especially,  because,  often  in  discussion  of 
sanitary  subjects,  the  filthy,  or  slovenly,  or  improvident,  or 
destructive,  or  intemperate,  or  dishonest  habits  of  these  classesy 
are  cited  as  an  explanation  of  the  ine£Sciency  of  measures  de- 
signed for  their  advantage.  It  has  been  urged  that  to  bring 
improved  domestic  arrangements  within  the  reach  of  such  per- 
sons is  a  waste  and  a  folly ;  that  if  you  give  them  a  coal-scutttei 
a  washing-basin,  and  a  water-closet,  each  of  these  several  uten- 
sils will  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  another,  or  one  to  the 
purposes  of  all ;  and  that  meanwhile  the  object  of  charitable 
solicitude  will  remain  in  the  same  unredeemed  lowness  and 
misery  as  before.  Now  it  is  unquestionable,  and  I  admit  it, 
that  in  houses  combining  all  the  sanitary  evils  which  I  have 
enumerated,  there  do  dwell  whole  hordes  of  persons  who  strug- 
gle so  little  in  self-defence  against  that  which  surrounds  them, 
that  they  may  be  considered  almost  indifferent  to  its  existence, 
or  almost  acclimated  to  endure  its  continuance.  It  is  too  true 
that  among  these  classes  there  are  swarms  of  men  and  women 
who  have  yet  to  learn  that  human  beings  should  dwell  differ- 
ently from  cattle ;  swarms  to  whom  personal  cleanliness  is 
utterly  unknown  ;  swarms  by  whom  delicacy  and  decency,  in 
their  social  relations,  are  quite  unconceived.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  in  scores  of  each,  using  jointly  one  single,  com- 
mon privy ;  grown  persons  of  both  sexes  sleeping  in  common 
with  their  married  parents ;  a  woman  suffering  travail  in  the 
midst  of  the  males  and  females  of  three  several  families  of 
fellow-lodgers  in  a  single  room  ;  an  adult  son  sharing  his  moth- 
er's bed  during  her  confinement ;  such  are  instances  recently 
within  my  knowledge  of  the  degree  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  people  may  relapse  into  the  habits  of  savage  life,  when 
their  domestic  condition  is  neglected,  and  when  they  are  suf- 
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fered  to  habituate  themselyed  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  physi- 
cal obscenity  and  degradation.  Contemplating  such  cases,  I 
feel  the  deepest  conviction  that  no  sanitary  system  can  be  ade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  or  can  cure  those  radical 
evils  which  infect  the  under-framework  of  society,  unless  the 
importance  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  the  duty  manfully 
undertaken,  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  suffer  under  the  calamitous  sanitary  conditions 
which  I  have  disclosed,  have  been  led,  perhaps,  to  consider 
them  as  inseparable  from  poverty,  and  after  their  long  habitua- 
tion  to  such  influences,  who  can  wonder  if  personal  and  moral 
degradation  confirm  them  more  and  more  to  the  physical  de- 
basement of  their  abode  ?  In  the  midst  of  inevitable  domestic 
filth,  who  can  wonder  that  personal  cleanliness  should  be  neg- 
lected? In  an  atmosphere  which  forbids  the  breath  to  be 
drawn  freely,  which  maintains  habitual  ill  health,  which  de- 
presses all  the  natural  spring  and  buoyancy  of  life,  who  can 
wonder  that  frequent  recourse  should  be  had  to  stimulants, 
which,  however  pernicious  in  themselves,  still  for  a  moment 
dispel  the  incessant  languor  of  the  place,  give  temporary  vigor 
to  the  brain,  and  cheer  the  flagging  pulses  of  a  poisoned  circu- 
lation? Who  can  wonder  that  habits  of  improvidence  and 
recklessness  should  arise  in  a  population,  who  not  only  has 
much  ignorance  and  prejudice  amongst  it,  but  which  likewise 
is  unaccustomed  to  consideration  and  kindness?  Who  can 
wonder  that  the  laws  of  society  should  at  times  be  forgotten 
by  those  whom  the  eye  of  society  habitually  overlooks,  and 
whom  the  heart  of  society  often  appears  to  discard  ?  I  believe 
that  now  there  is  a  very  growing  feeling  abroad  that  the  poor 
and  degraded  of  a  Christian  country  can  no  longer,  in  their 
own  ignorance  and  helplessness,  be  suffered  to  encounter  all 
the  chances  which  accompany  destitution,  and  which  is  allied, 
often  indissolubly,  to  reckle^ness,  profligacy,  and  perdition. 
The  task  of  interfering  in  behalf  of  these  classes,  however 
insensible  they  may  be  of  their  own  danger  and  frequent  deg- 
radation, begins  at  length  to  be  recognized  as  an  obligation  of 
society." 
It  is  right  that  these  things  should  be  known, — ^it  is  well  IbaX 
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they  should  be  considered.  We  have  one  pestilence  after  an- 
other to  warn  us  that  the  destroying  angel  is  at  hand.  In  the 
mean  time,  thousands  of  citizens  are  hurried  through  a  misere- 
ble  existence  to  an  untimely  end.  While  we  write,  they  are 
dropping  into  their  graves.  We  fill  oiu  jails  with  felons,  and 
we  have  city  missions,  and  put  our  trust  in  education  ;  but  the 
influences  of  filth  and  disease  are  stronger  than  the  police-man, 
the  missionary,  and  the  schoolmaster.  To  the  abodes  which  we 
have  described,  ^'  the  Sabbath  never  comes.  In  vain  its  morn- 
ing eye  peeps  kindly  in  at  the  gloomy  windows,  for  it  meeteth 
no  recognition  there !  In  vain  its  meridian  beams,  struggling 
through  the  murkiness  and  filth,  above,  around,  and  beneath, 
seek  to  shine  into  the  doorways  of  those  den-like  homes, — 
for  they  are  quickly  quenched  by  the  deep  darkness  that  abideth 
there !  There  the  Sabbath's  decencies  are  never  cultivated, — 
the  Sabbath's  peace  never  enjoyed, — the  Sabbath's  festival  is 
never  kept, — the  Sabbath's  blessing  is  never  known  !" 

YI.     It  should  be  approved  because  the  progress  of  the  age 

DEMANDS  TT. 

The  half  century  just  now  drawing  to  a  close,  is  a  wonder- 
ful period  in  the  world's  history.  Inquiry  and  discovery  have 
been  abroad  in  the  earth.  New  facts  and  new  truths  have 
been  ascertained — new  sciences  have  been  developed,  and  the 
boundaries  of  old  ones  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  These 
discoveries  have  produced  revolution  after  revolution, — ^have 
multiplied  the  means  of  convenience,  comfort,  pleasure,  and 
luxury, — until  our  social  and  practical  life  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  social  and  practical  life  that  existed  fifty  years 
ago.  And  were  it  not  that  we  have  grown  up  with  the  results, 
they  would  appear  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  reality  or  pos- 
sibility. 

How  are  these  wonders  produced  ?  Mainly  by  giving  to  the 
human  mind  a  knowledge  of  new  facts,  and  by  directing  this 
knowledge  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  their 
combination  and  practical  application.  The  wonders  of  the 
steam  engine,  besides  giving  us  a  new  and  most  important  sta- 
tionary mechanical  power,  has  revolutionized  our  systems  and 
habits  of  locomotion,  by  sea  and  by  land.    A  journey  from  Bos- 
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ton  to  New  York,  which  formerly  required  days  for  its  perform- 
ance, is  now  accomplished  within  a  few  hours.  A  voyage  to 
England,  once  always  of  uncertain  duration,  and  frequently  re- 
quiring months  for  its  performance,  is  now  made  in  ten  days. 
One  month  only,  instead  of  six,  is  consumed  in  a  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  East 
Indies  have  been  known  here  within  a  month  e^terwards  ! 
These  great  facilities  of  intercourse  increase,  immensely,  the 
number  of  travellers,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  contact,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
each  other.  What  is  known  by  one  person  in  one  place  may 
be  known  by  all  in  every  place.  "  Many  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  is  increased.^^  These  are  the  discoveries, — the 
characteristics  of  the  age, — and  they  have  an  incalculable  in- 
fluence on  human  development  and  progress. 

A  process  by  which  the  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  intercommunication  between 
different  minds  in  different  places,  is  a  recent  discovery,  also 
exciting  the  admimtion  and  astonishment  of  mankind.  Who 
would  have  imagined,  a  few  years  since,  that  a  commercial 
order  could  be  sent  from  Boston  to  New  York,  that  order  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  answer  received  in  Boston,  and  the  whole 
occupying  but  ten  minutes  !  And  yet  this  wonder  has  been 
accomplished.  Thought,  the  moment  it  is  uttered,  may  be 
transmitted  with  the  speed  of  lightning  to  distant  regions,  and 
leave  its  foot-prints,  at  pleasure,  at  any  place  along  its  course. 
And  copies  of  these  foot-prints  can  be  multiplied  by  the  power 
of  steam  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  more  thousands  per  hour,  and  by 
the  same  power  scattered  in  all  directions.  It  is  thus  that 
nearly  every  important  event  is  now  known  throughout  this, 
vast  country  almost  as  soon  as  it  occurs. 

The  discoveries,  too,  in  geology,  in  chemistry,  and  in  other 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  are  no  less  wonderful.  In  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge,  and  in  almost  all  the  features 
of  practical  and  mechanical  life,  there  prevails  an  astonishing 
activity.  New  discoveries  are  constantly  made,  and  each  gives 
new  impetus  to  further  developments.  Man  accomplishes  more 
in  a  few  months  now  than  formerly  in  many  years.     He  seems 

36« 
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to  live  £uter  and  longer  in  the  same  time.  All  is  energy  and 
progress.  If  these  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  age  are 
wisely  directed,  by  wise  men,— if  the  progress  shall  be  towards 
good  and  not  towards  evil, — ^it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  future 
glories  are  yet  reserved  for  the  triumph  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  among  those  who  believe  that  the  age  of  discovery  is 
yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  that,  great  as  are  the  achievements  of 
the  human  intellect,  others  still  more  wonderful  are  yet  in 
store  for  us. 

Do  not  these  characteristics  of  the  age  demand  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  Sanitary  Reform  ?  Shall  the  art  of 
preserving  our  lives,  and  of  invigorating  our  health,  be  the 
only  art  that  shall  remain  in  the  same  stationary  position  in 
which  it  has  long  existed ;  or  that  shall  be  permitted  some* 
times  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  ?  Shall  ignorance,  pre- 
sumption and  apathy  brood  over  this  most  vitally  important 
matter,  while  intelligence,  attentive  application,  and  vigorous 
activity  press  forward  other  objects  in  their  rapid  career  of  ad- 
vancement towards  perfection  ?  We  have  described  the  field 
of  inquiry, — ^we  have  shown  that  there  is  encouragement  to  la- 
bor ;  and  we  believe  that  in  no  science  or  art, — in  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  discovery,  can  more  important  or  more 
useful  achievements  be  made.  Vaccination,  etherization,  and 
other  preventive  agencies,  are  great  discoveries,  but  not  greater 
than  other  and  similar  ones  which  are  destined  hereafter  to 
be  known. 

Observation  and  discovery  in  the  cure  and  expulsion  of  disease 
after  its  invasion  we  would  not  exclude,  but  would  advocate 
and  elicit  in  every  available  and  useful  form ;  and  we  believe 
there  is  much  in  this  department  of  knowledge  yet  to  learn, 
notwithstanding  the  great  progress  which  medical  science  has 
made  within  the  past  few  years.  One  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  eminent  physicians  was  lately  asked — "  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  medical  profession  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  knowl- 
edge which  shall  admit  the  belief  that  further  useful  discover- 
ies cannot  be  made  in  the  modes  of  treating  disease?"  '< Cer- 
tainly not,-'  said  he ;  ^^we  are  cis  yet  only  an  the  borders  of  ig- 
norance T^    This  may  be  true  in  many  respects.    Notwitb- 
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standing  the  brilliant  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  phys- 
iology and  in  the  various  departments  of  medical  science  and 
medical  practice, — notwithstanding  the  more  thorough  educa- 
tion and  the  more  eminent  medical  skill  that  characterizes 
many  physicians  of  the  present  day, — there  are  few  of  them 
who  have  not  sometimes  discovered  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man attainments,  and  the  uncertainty  that  may  yet  attend 
a  practice  guided  by  the  highest  medical  skill.  The  measure 
we  recommend  is  designed  to  pile  up  fact  upon  fact,  in  relation 
to  life,  disease,  and  mortality,  until  their  nature  and  laws  are 
ascertained  and  demonstrated ;  and  thus  aid,  in  various  ways,  in 
increasing  knowledge,  in  leading  to  importeuit  discoveries,  and 
in  removing  those  uncertainties  which  attend  the  practice  and 
success  of  the  profession.  And  in  this  way  we  shall  attempt  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  age. 

But  the  Sanitary  Reform  we  advocate  lies  chiefly  in 
another  field  of  observation  and  discovery,  which  has  as  yet 
been  very  imperfectly  explored.  This  may  be  called  the 
Province  of  Prevention — ^prevention  of  disease — ^prevention  of 
suffering — prevention  of  sanitary  evils  of  every  kind  ;  and  the 
efforts  of  those  who  enter  this  hopeful  province  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  discovery  and  the  means  of  removal  of  the  causes  of 
these  evils.  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause — every  disease  has 
its  cause.  And  the  effort  should  be  to  ascertain  the  exact  rela- 
tion which  one  bears  to  the  other — what  known,  exact  and 
positive  causes,  will  produce  a  known,  exact  and  positive  dis- 
ease, or  a  sanitary  evil  of  any  specific  kind,  and  none  other. 
And  is  not  this  as  far  within  the  limits  of  possibility  and  cer- 
tainty as  is  the  treatment  and  eradication  of  disease  ?  Cannot 
the  exact  nature  of  an  atmospheric,  local  or  personal  cause  of 
disease,  and  the  exact  personal  condition  with  which  it  most 
easily  assimilates,  and  which  it  most  easily  affects,  be  definite- 
ly and  accurately  ascertained  ?  If  such  a  desirable  discovery 
could  be  made,  what  manifold  blessings  on  humanity  would  it 
confer !  We  know  that  a  human  body,  unaltered  from  its  orig- 
inal organization  or  functions,  coming  in  contact  with  the  virus 
of  small-pox,  either  inhaled  while  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  imbibed  by  outward  contact  or  inoculation,  will  ^^N>dace  a 
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specific  effect, — a  specific  disease.  Here  is  cause  and  effect  of 
a  known  and  exact  relation  to  each  other.  We  know,  too, 
that  vaccination,  properly  performed,  will  alter  the  original  or- 
ganization or  functions,  so  that  the  same  yirus  will  not  in 
either  way  take  effect.  Here  is  another  exact  cause  and  effect 
whose  relations  are  equally  known.  This  is  a  discovery  which 
has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  saved  thousands  and  thousands 
of  lives,  and  might  have  saved  thousands  more,  had  it  been 
universally  applied.  Now  it  is  but  fulfilling  the  demands  of 
the  age  to  press  inquiries  vigorously,  and  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  every  disease  which  may  attack  the  human 
body.  If  the  same  exact  and  definite  information  could  be 
obtained,  as  to  the  causes  of  cholera,  dysentery,  scarlatina, 
typhus,  consumption,  and  the  other  grave  diseases,  to  which 
we  are  subject,  and  as  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  they  most  easily  affect,  how  much  might  be 
done  for  the  avoidance  of  those  diseases  by  the  removal  of 
their  causes  !  How  many  lives  might  be  saved,  how  much  suf- 
fering might  be  prevented !  Does  not  the  spirit  of  the  age 
then  demand  the  approval  of  a  measure  which  promises  to  do 
this  great, — most  important  work  ?^ 

YII.  It  should  be  approved  because  it  involves  an  impor- 
tant DUTY. 

If  a  measure  is  practical,  useful,  economical,  philanthropic, 
moral,  and  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  is  our  duty  to  approve  it.  And  if  such  is 
our  obligation,  nothing  further  need  be  said.  For,  in  our  judg- 
ment, whoever  violates  a  known  duty  is  guilty  of  crime,  and 
justly  makes  himself  liable  to  its  penalties.  If  an  individual 
swallows  poison,  and  death  immediately  follows ,'  or  if,  by  im- 
proper eating,  drinking,  or  course  of  life,  he  gradually  debili- 
tates his  constitution,  and  death  is  the  ultimate  consequence, 
he  violates  a  known  law,  neglects  his  duty,  and  justly  suffers 

1 "  Of  all  the  great  nndertakiDgs  by  which  the  era  is  signalized,  there  is  perhapc  none 
which  so  clearly  stamps  a  character  of  real  and  esseutial  process  as  the  Sanitary  Move- 
ment }  for  the  result  ot  this,  mediate  and  immediate,  is  a  positive,  a  cumulati\'e  good ;  a  so- 
cial, moral,  and  intellectual  amelioration  of  a  most  beneBcial  nature,— one  which  we  believe 
it  destined  to  effect  great  results  in  the  material  advancement  of  a  people.  Its  ultimate 
eflect  whether  so  intended  or  not,  lies  beyond  the  pecimiary  advantage-— the  dollars  and 
cenu ;  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  claims  and  sympathies— intimate  relations  betweea  all 
phatCB  and  gmdet  of  society."— CAam^crt*  Ptj^pers  for  the  PeopU,  No,  9,  p.  I. 
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the  physical  penalties  of  his  guilt.  If  we,  as  social  beings, 
make  no  effort  to  elevate  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  around 
us  by  removing  the  causes  of  disease,  we  violate  a  known  duty, 
and  make  ourselves  justly  guilty  and  liable  to  punishment ;  and 
we  shall  inevitably  be  punished,  either  by  suffering  sickness,  or 
by  death,  or  in  some  other  way.  If  a  municipal  or  state  au* 
thority  neglects  to  make  and  execute  those  sanitary  laws  and 
regulations  on  which  the  health  and  life  of  the  people  dependj 
they  violate  a  known  duty,  and  are  justly  chargeable  with  guilt 
and  its  consequences;  and  they  will  certainly  be  punishedi 
either  by  means  of  less  capacity  for  labor,  of  increased  expend- 
itures, of  diminished  wealth,  of  more  abject  poverty  and  atro- 
cious crime,  or  of  more  extended  sickness  and  a  greater  nimiber 
of  deaths ;  or  in  some  other  form.  These  are  the  physical  and 
social  consequences  of  a  neglect  of  sanitary  duty.  But  there 
are  others ;  and  we  would  mention  them  with  all  that  regard 
which  is  their  due. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  first  sanitary  laws  were  the 
direct  revelation  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  ,*  and  that  they  have 
been  further  developed  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world. 
These  laws  are  now,  to  some  extent,  well  understood.  And 
may  we  not  conclude  that  we  shall  be  brought  to  an  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  observed  and  obeyed  them? 
May  we  not  reasonably  believe  that  we  shall  hereafter  see  the 
wisdom  of  that  providence  which  produces  the  earlier  and 
later  deaths,  the  physical  sufferings,  and  the  innumerable  sani- 
tary evils  which  surround  and  afflict  us  in  this  world, — that 
they  were  the  just  and  inevitable  result  of  violations  of  those 
sanitary  laws  which  were  given  us  for  our  guidance  and  happi- 
ness,— and  that  these  evils  might  have  been  avoided  if  these 
laws  had  been  understood  and  obeyed  ?  May  it  not  then  ap- 
pear that  many  a  law-maker,  many  a  public  administrator,  and 
many  a  private  individual,  has  been  guilty  of  robbing  others, 
and  of  robbing  himself,  of  health  and  of  life, — all  that  is  dear 
on  earth; — ^guilty  of  murders  and  of  suicides; — and  none  the 
less  fearfully  real  and  punishable  because  they  were  unintend- 
ed  ?  The  possibility  of  such  a  result  may  well  arrest  universal 
attention.     "  In  regard  to  the  whole  range  of  the  laws  of  heallli 
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and  life,  Providence  seems  to  treat  mere  ignorance  as  an  offencei 
and  to  punish  it  accordingly."  There  is  a  great  social  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  resting  upon  every  one  in  this  matter ;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  felt  in  all  its  force  and  importance, 
and  that  all  the  duties  which  it  requires  should  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  be  wisely  discharged. 

YIII.     It  should  not  be  disapproved  becatise  objections  hit 

BE  BROUGHT  AGAINST  IT. 

In  the  previous  pages  we  have  anticipated  answers  to  some 
of  the  objections  that  may  be  brought  against  this  measure. 
There  are  some  others,  however,  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

1.  //  may  be  said, — "  Your  plan  is  too  complicated ;  you  re* 
quire  too  much ;  it  will  not  and  cannot  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion." 

Before  characterizing  any  measure,  a  candid  mmd  will  at 
least  examine,  and  endeavor  to  understand  it.  There  are  some 
persons,  however,  who,  even  without  previous  study  or  knowl- 
edge, and  by  a  mere  casual  glance,  deem  themselves  qualified 
to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  whether  a  measure  has  merit  or 
demerit.  Sometimes  a  plan  may  appear  complicated  before 
examination,  but  simple  afterwards.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
new  measures,  generally,  to  be  thus  hastily  judged.  It  was  so 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  sanitary  movement  in  England ;  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  our  recommendations  will  be  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  Yarious  reasons  and  motives  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  men  to  lead  them  to  different  conclusions.  Igno- 
rance, prejudice,  interest,  or  some  other  cause,  may  do  it.  We 
well  recollect  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  Legislature,  now  deceased,  when  the  application 
for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  building  a  railroad  between  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  was  under  consideration,  and  his  influence 
was  solicited  in  its  favor : — "  I  have  no  objection,"  said  he,  "  to 
the  passage  of  the  act,  for  the  road  will  never  be  built, — it  is 
impracticable.  And  if  it  could  be  built,  it  would  be  perfect 
folly  to  do  it, — it  could  not  be  supported."  He  did  not  live 
twenty  years  afterwards  to  see  $5,000,000  expended  on  the 
road,  and  57  trains  pass  over  it  daily  ;  a  single  passenger  train 
sometimes  carrying  2,700  persons,  and  a  freight  train  carrying 
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400  tons  of  merchandise !  The  plan  for  taking  the  census  of 
Boston,  in  1845,  was  opposed  by  some,  at  its  first  introduction, 
because  it  was  alleged  to  be  impracticable  and  useless.  The 
result,  however,  proved  it  otherwise  in  both  respects ;  and  the 
same  plan,  substantially,  has  since  been  approved  and  followed 
in  other  cities,  and  has  this  year  been  adopted  for  taking  the 
seventh  census  of  the  United  States.  It  was  said  that  the  laws 
for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  could  not  be 
carried  into  operation ;  and  no  special  attempt  was  made  to  do 
it  in  Boston  until  1849,  when,  by  a  simple  ordinance,  it  was 
successfully  done.  Similar  illustrations  might  be  furnished  in 
the  history  of  the  incipient  stages  of  nearly  all  new  measures 
and  enterprises ;  but  after  they  have  been  put  into  operation, 
they  have  been  found  so  practical  and  so  useful  that  it  has 
been  thought  strange  that  they  were  opposed,  and  that  the 
same  thing  had  not  been  thought  of  before  !  And  in  this  light, 
we  have  no  doubt,  this  measure  will  soon  be  viewed. 

2.  It  may  be  said, — <^  The  measure  is  not  applicable  to  this 
State ;  it  may  be  well  enough  in  some  other  places  and  coun- 
tries, but  we  do  not  suffer  evils  which  require  such  remedies 
for  their  removal ;  no  people  are  more  healthy  than  we  ;  we 
are  well  enough  as  we  are." 

We  most  cheerfully  and  most  gratefully  admit  that  in  some 
of  our  towns,  and  among  some  classes  of  our  people,  sanitary 
evils  do  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  some  other  places. 
But  while  we  admit  this,  we  affirm,  from  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  that  in  many  places  and  among  many  classes  of  our 
population, — in  many  families  and  among  many  persons, — there 
18  scarcely  to  be  found,  anywhere,  more  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  more  disregard  to  proper  sanitary  regulations,  and  more 
suffering  for  their  neglect.  Our  towns,  our  cities,  and  our 
dwelling-houses,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  old,  nor  do  many  of  them 
have  so  forbidding  an  exterior,  as  many  in  Europe ;  but  it  does 
not  take  ages  to  convert  a  new  house, — a  palace, — ^into  a  den 
of  filth  and  disease.  Conditions  may  exist,  and  do  actually 
exist,  on  open  fields,  on  hill  sides,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  cities,  favorable  to  the  production  of  disease. 
A  whited  sepulchre  may  be  full  of  dead  men's  bones  (or  causes 
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that  will  produce  them)  and  all  uncleanness.  Those  who  say 
that,  in  this  State,  the  measure  is  inapidicable,  have  yet  to 
learn  the  condition  of  the  people  and  furnish  themselves  an 
argument  for  its  necessity. 

How  stand  the  facts  ?  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
dwelling-house  in  London;  in  1841,  was  7.6;  in  Liverpool, 
6.9 ;  in  Manchester,  6.7 ;  in  Edinburgh,  6 ;  and  in  the  whole 
of  England,  6.4.  And  it  has  been  considered  a  monstrous  evil 
that,  in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  city  of  London,  sixty  per- 
sons are  to  be  found  in  one  house.  The  number  of  persons  to 
a  dwelling-house  in  Boston,  in  1846,  was  10.76 ;  and,  in  a 
section  of  the  city  containing  3,131  inhabitants,  the  number  to 
each  house  was  37 ;  and  the  space  for  each  inhabitant,  in  the 
whole  district,  including  streets,  was  equal  only  to  seven  square 
yards !  This  is  equal  to  some  of  the  worst  districts  in  Live^ 
pool.  One  of  this  commission  predicted,  years  ago,  that  if  the 
cholera  or  any  other  epidemic  should  appear  in  Boston,  it  would 
first  take  up  its  abode  in  such  places.  We  refer  to  extracts 
from  the  valuable  report  of  the  City  Physician,  in  the  appendix, 
for  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  And  it  must 
be  recollected  that,  in  these  places,  typhus,  scarlatina,  dysen- 
tery, and  other  epidemic  diseases,  and  scrofula  and  consumption, 
are  doing  daily  what  cholera  does  only  occasionally.  In  these 
abodes  "  infancy  is  made  stinted,  ugly,  and  full  of  pains, — ma- 
turity made  old, — and  old  age  imbecile  ;  and  pauperism  made 
hopeless  every  day." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  sanitary  evils  of  London,^  where 
32  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  those  of  persons  under  6  years  of 

>  The  opponents  of  the  sanitary  movement  in  England,  in  its  incipient  stages,  represented 
London  as  the  most  healthy  city  m  the  world ;  and  yet  its  condition  has  justificKd  the  follow- 
ug  statement :— ^'  About  two  millions  of  inhabitants  are  contained  in  the  metropolis,  or  about 
one*eighih  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  this  number,  accorolnf;  to  the  Reeistrar-Generars  statement  for  1844, 50,423 
die  annually,  or  1  in  39.  But  if  the  rate  of  mortalitv  were  1  in  50,  in  place  of  1  in  39,  as  it  is 
in  several  large  towns  of  England,  and  in  the  healthier  parts  of  the  metropolis  itself,  there 
would  be  an  annual  saving  of  10,278  lives.  In  the  metropolis,  there  are  about  S66  deaths 
•very  week,  nearly  38  deaths  a  day,  or  considerably  more  than  one  every  hoar,  oeer  ami 
abcve  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  ^  Now,  it  has  been  caJcolaled 
that,  for  every  death  winch  takesplace,  there  are  28  eases  of  sickness  which  do  not  end  ^ 
tally.  We  have,  therefore.  387,296  cases  of  sickness  occurring  in  the  metropolis  every  year, 
which  are  unnecessary  ana  preventible.  13,832  lives  could  be  saved,— more  than  a  third  « 
a  million  of  cases  of  sickness  could  be  prevented.  One-fflh  of  the  total  waste  of  heahh  and 
life  which  takes  place  in  the  United  Kins[dom  oeears  in  the  metropolis.  Of  the  481)89  per> 
sons  who  died  in  London  in  the  year  1846,  22,276  died  before  they  reached  the  Idtli  veer  ef 
their  age,  and  only  t3A\  of  old  age,  which  the  ilhtftrioua  Boerauive  stated  to  be  the  coly 
natural  to  man."— Jofinia/  ofPMie  Health,  toI.  B.  p.  225. 
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age,  where  the  average  age  of  all,  at  death,  is  26}  years,  and 
where  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  population  is 
1  in  40.  In  Boston,  from  1840  to  1845,  46.62  per  cent,  of  all 
the  deaths  were  those  of  persons  under  6  years  of  age,  and  in 
some  classes  of  the  population  more  than  62  per  cent,  were  un- 
der that  age ;  the  average  age  of  all  that  died  in  the  same  pe- 
riod was  21.43  years,  and  of  the  catholic  burials,  13.43  years 
only.  And  the  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  population,  for 
the  last  9  years,  was  1  in  39,  and  for  the  last  year,  1  in  26. 
And  yet  Boston  is  a  "  healthy  place .'"  London,  with  its  imper- 
fect supply  of  water,^ — its  narrow,  crowded  streets, — its  foul 
cesspools, — its  hopeless  pauperism, — its  crowded  grave-yards, — 
and  its  other  monstrous  sanitary  evils,  is  as  healthy  a  city  as 
Boston,  and  in  some  respects  more  so.  If  sanitary  reform  is 
needed  in  one,  it  is  needed  in  the  other  also.  And  many  of  the 
country  towns  suffer  a  mortality  nearly  as  appalling, — and  yet 
"  this  measure  is  not  applicable  to  us !" 

There  is  another  consideration  shewing  the  applicability  of 
this  measure.  Under  no  government  is  human  life  more  valu- 
able than  with  us ;  and  under  none  is  it  more  important  that  it 
shoiUd  be  preserved  and  invigorated.  If  it  is  for  the  well  being 
of  society  in  Europe  that  human  life  should  be  preserved, — if 
it  is  considered  a  high  social  and  moral  duty  to  elevate  it  from 
a  low  to  a  high  standard  of  health,  where  the  poor  houses  are 
crowded  with  inmates, — where  labor  is  cheap,  and  where  its 
products  add  so  little  to  general  or  to  individual  wealth,  how 
much  more  is  it  for  the  well  being  of  society  in  this  country  to 
preserve  human  life,  where  labor  is  in  so  great  demand,  and 
where  each  laborer,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  health,  not  only 
contributes  to  the  general  wealth,  but  provides  for  his  own  in- 
dividual independence !  If  sanitary  reform  is  a  duty  there, 
where  the  life  of  man  is,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  of  so  little  value, 

1  The  followmr  description  of  the  water  used  by  the  citizens  of  London,  is  from  tbe  Edin- 
borch  Review,  (April,  1850,  p.  381) :  "  The  refose  and  dirt  from  two  miUions  of  individuals. 
— tbe  enormous  accumulation  of  waste  and  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter ,<— the  blooa 
and  ofial  of  slaaehter-houses,— the  outpourings  from  £as-works,  dye-works,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, gioe-works,  bone-works,  tanneries,  chemical  and  other  works,— and  a  thousand 
nanieless  pollutions,— all  find  their  way  into  the  Thames.  Tbe  mixture  is  next  washed  baek- 
wards  ana  fom^ards  by  the  tide,  and,  having  been  thoroughly  stirred  up  and  finely  commi- 
BOted  by  the  nneeasing  splash  of  298  steamboats,  is  then  pumped  up  for  the  use  of  tbe 
wwJiiiiest  city  in  the  woria !''  And  yet  a  eity  which  depends  upon  such  water  for  iu  domes- 
tie  ate  is  as  hwithy  as  Bottoa! 

36« 
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how  much  more  is  it  a  duty  here  where  it  is  of  so  great  value  ! 
And  in  a  social  and  moral  view  the  contrast  makes  the  obliga- 
tion still  more  binding. 

Another  view  of  the  subject  may  be  presented  in  this  con- 
nection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people  of  Europe,  some  of  the  most  unfavorable  specimens 
have  emigrated  to  this  country,  bringing  with  them  the  habits 
and  imitating  the  customs  in  which  they  were  educated  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  By  these  means  many  of  the  sanitary 
evils  which  have  there  called  so  loudly  for  reform  have  been 
introduced  among  us.  Such  evils  cannot  be  safely  endured  in 
this  State.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  con- 
fined  to  the  persons  alone  whom  they  immediately  affect.  We 
cannot  wall  up  the  pestilence,  or  shield  ourselves  from  its  in- 
fluence. It  will  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole  community, 
until  all  classes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  feel  its  power, — 
until  all  persons  and  all  interests,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  are 
affected.  We  have  shown  that  the  public  health  is  deteriorat- 
ing,— ^that  human  life,  on  the  average,  has  been  gradually  grow- 
ing shorter ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  partly  owing  to  this  cause. 
And  if  we  would  arrest  the  downward  tendency,  we  must  adopt 
and  carry  forward  an  efficient  plan  of  sanitary  reform.  All  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  apply  with  tenfold  more  force  here  than 
in  foreign  countries.  Can  any  one  say  with  truth,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  that  the  measure  is  not  applicable  to  us  ?  We 
need  such  a  measure  to  elevate  the  sanitary  and  social  condi- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  population. 

We  have  said  that  great  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
a  reckless  disregard  for  their  requirements,  prevail  among  a 
large  portion  of  our  native  population.  And  this  is  emphati- 
cally true ;  although  as  a  people  we  may  be  generally  educated, — 
possess  great  application  and  industry, — great  energy  and  per- 
severance,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  sometimes  led  recklessly 
on  by  desires  for  wealth,  or  for  self-gratification,  in  total  igno- 
rance of  correct  sanitary  laws,  or  in  total  disregard  of  the  duties 
of  preserving  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  These 
dangerous  sanitary  habits  should  be  discarded,  and  more  safe 
and  correct  ones  substituted  in  their  places.    And  in  no  class 
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of  our  people,  among  few  or  no  individuals,  does  there  exist  a 
state  of  health  so  high  that  no  higher  can  be  attained.  By  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws,  and  a  closer  application 
of  those  laws  to  habits,  regimen  and  training,  to  local  and 
atmospheric  influences,  a  much  higher  vigor,  a  greater  power 
of  endurance,  and  a  more  full  enjoyment  of  life  may  be  attained 
by  every  class  of  the  people.  And  will  not  this  measure  greatly 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  reform  ?  Is  it 
not  applicable  to  us, — to  any  people  ? 

3.  It  may  be  saidj — "  I  don't  think  much  of  your  statistics ; 
you  can  prove  anything  by  figures." 

This  is  an  oft-repeated  remark,  but  in  our  judgment  may  be 
easily  answered.  Statistics  may  be  defined  the  science  or  art 
of  applying  facts  to  the  elucidation  and  demonstration  of  truth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  social  alid  political  economy,  and  the  only 
sure  ground  on  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  theories  can  be 
brought  to  the  test.  Mere  columns  of  figures  may  or  may  not 
be  statistics.  They  form,  in  any  case,  a  small  part  only  of  the 
illustration.  Combination  and  deduction  are  required  to  give 
them  full  effect.  We  belong  to  that  class  of  statists  who  have 
no  particular  fondness  (oi  figures,  though  we  have  a  great  fond- 
ness for  facts.  We  use  figures  as  the  representatives  of  facts, 
not  fiction, — of  truth,  not  falsehood, — and  find  them  very  con- 
venient for  that  purpose.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  prove  or 
disprove  many  propositions  without  them.  We  are  aware  that 
some  persons  have  a  great  antipathy  to  facts  and  statistics ;  but 
in  this  "  matter-of-fact-age,"  they  are  required  ;  and  they  are  far 
more  useful  and  important  than  the  fiction  and  theory,  the 
assumption  and  assertion,  that  have  occupied  so  much  of  public 
attention.  We  would  follow,  in  estimating  human  life  *and 
human  health,  in  all  their  various  departments,  bearings  and 
relations,  the  same  course  that  judicious  men  pursue  in  other 
matters. 

The  state  and  condition,  the  statistics  of  a  country,  can  be 
known  only  by  gathering  together  the  facts  as  to  its  move- 
ments and  progress ;  and  the  statesman  looks  at  the  figures 
which  represent  these  facts,  and  combines  and  deduces  the 
troths  they  contain,  for  his  guidance. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  at  an  election  Mr.  A.  received  a  certain  num- 
ber of  votes,  and  Mr.  B.  a  certain  other  number,  in  each  of 
several  towns.  These  facts,  or  statistics,  being  gathered  to- 
gether and  represented  by  cohimns  of  figures,  prove  that  Mr. 
A.  received  more  votes  than  Mr.  B.,  and  is  therefore  elected. 
Suppose  you  attempt  to  prove  by  these  figures  that  Mr.  B.  was 
elected,  what  process  would  you  adopt  ? 

It  is  not  often  that  the  judicious  merchant  or  other  business 
man  guesses,  estimates,  or  theorises  on  this  or  that  kind  of 
business, — on  this  or  that  man's  account, — on  his  own  profit 
and  loss, — or  on  his  own  pecuniary  sanitary  condition ;  but  he 
goes  to  the  statistics  of  his  business, — ^the  records  of  his  progress, 
— ^his  books  ;  and  he  values  and  is  guided  by  the  definite  facts 
thus  disclosed.  So  we  prefer  a  definite  fact,  even  if  it  appear 
as  a  statistical  truth,  and  represented  by  figures,  to  uncertain 
theory  or  vague  speculation  and  assumption. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate,  almost  indefinitely,  these  gen- 
eral remarks,  and  to  show  the  advantage  and  absolute  necessity 
of  this  mode  of  presenting 'truth,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary. 

4.  It  may  be  said — "  This  measure  will  interfere  with  pri- 
vate matters.  If  a  child  is  born,  if  a  marriage  takes  place,  or 
if  a  person  dies,  in  my  house,  it  is  my  own  affair  ;  what  busi- 
ness is  it  to  the  public  ?  If  the  person  die  at  one  age  or  at 
another, — if  he  die  of  one  disease  or  of  another,  contagious  or 
not  contagious,  it's  my  business,  not  another's, — these  are  pri- 
vate matters." 

Men  who  object  and  reason  in  this  manner  have  very  inade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  themselves  or 
to  others.  No  family, — no  person  liveth  to  himself  alone. 
Every  person  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  every  other 
person.  We  are  social  beings — Abound  together  by  indissoluble 
ties.  Every  birth,  every  marriage,  and  every  death,  which 
takes  place,  has  an  influence  somewhere  ;  it  may  not  be  upon 
you  or  me  now  ;  but  it  has  upon  some  others,  and  may  here- 
after have  upon  us.  In  the  revolutions  of  human  life  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that, — ^whether  I 
shall  be  a  pauper  or  have  to  contribute  to  support  my  neighbor, 
as  a  pauper, — whether  I  shall  inherit  his  property  or  he  inherit 
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mine ;  and  every  person  should  be  willing,  and  even  desirousi 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  other  person,  the  fact  that 
he  has  existed,  and  the  means  of  identification.  This  is  the 
common  right  which  the  public  should  claim  of  every  one,  and 
the  common  privilege  which  every  one  should  have  in  all  others. 

''A  well-organized  system  of  civil  registration,"  says  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  (Vol.  XCII,  for  July,  1860,  p.  43,)  "is  one 
of  the  first  wants  of  an  enlightened  people.  No  man  in  such 
a  people  is  above  or  beneath  the  obligation  of  authenticating 
his  existence,  his  claims  on  the  protection  of  his  country,  and 
his  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen, — or  of  contributing 
his  individual  quota  of  information,  in  what  personally  con- 
cerns himself  or  his  family,  in  reply  to  any  system  of  queries 
which  the  government  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  institute 
respecting  them.  Such  information  may  be  regarded  as  a  poll- 
tax,  which,  in  this  form,  a  government  is  fairly  entitled  to  im- 
pose, which  is  at  once  the  justest  and  least  onerous  of  taxes ; 
or  rather  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  mode  of  self-representation, 
by  which  each  individual  takes  a  part  in  directing  the  views  of 
the  legislature  in  objects  of  universal  concern.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  exclaim  against  it;  or  to 
endeavor  to  thwart  the  views  of  government  in  establishing  such 
a  system, — nor  anything  more  just  than  to  guarantee  its  fidelity 
by  penalties  imposed  on  false  returns  or  wilful  omissions." 

Erroneous  ideas  on  this  subject  have,  to  some  extent,  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  was 
indelicate  and  impertinent  to  be  thus  inquisitive  ;  but  happily 
these  views  are  fast  passing  away.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  such  information  is  useful  to  the  public,  to 
protect  public  rights  and  public  health,  and  may  be  very  impor- 
tant to  the  individual,  to  protect  personal  rights  and  personal 
health.  And  a  little  candid  thought  must  convince  every  unprej- 
udiced mind,  that  immense  benefit  would  result  to  the  whole 
community  and  to  each  member  of  it,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  and  by  the  information  which  it  would  elicit.  A 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  alleged  to  be  private,  may  be  an 
incalculable  public  benefit.  Without  it,  any  attempt  to  estimate 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  place  or  a  peoplci  and  the  preva- 
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lence  of  different  diseases,  will  be  nearly  worthless.  The 
results  will  be  uncertain,  and  not  reliable  as  a  correct  basis  on 
which  to  found  remedies  for  improvement  and  progress. 

5.  It  may  be  saidj — "  This  measure  will  interfere  with  pri- 
vate rights.  If  I  own  an  estate  hav'n't  I  a  right  to  do  with  it 
as  I  please  ?  to  build  upon  it  any  kind  of  house,  or  to  occupy  it 
in  any  way,  without  the  public  interference  ?  Hav'n't  I  a  right 
to  create  or  continue  a  nuisance — ^to  allow  disease  of  any  kind 
on  my  own  premises,  without  accountability  to  others  ?" 

Different  men  reason  differently,  in  justification  of  them- 
selves, on  this  matter.  One  man  owns  real  estate  in  an  im- 
healthy  locality  ;  and  if  its  condition  were  known,  it  might  af- 
fect its  value.  Another  has  a  dwelling  house  unfit  for  the 
residence  of  human  beings ;  and  he  will  oppose  any  efforts  to 
improve  it  because  it  will  cost  money,  and  he  can  have  tenants 
in  its  present  condition.  Another  does  business  in  a  place 
where,  and  at  a  time  when,  an  epidemic  prevails ;  cmd  his  oc- 
cupation may  tend  to  increase  it;  and,  if  these  facts  were 
known,  it  might  affect  his  profits.  These  and  similar  reasons 
may  lead  different  minds  to  oppose  this  measure.  How  ex- 
tensively such  opinions  prevail  we  will  not  attempt  to  state. 
Some  twelve  yearns  since  one  of  this  commission  introduced 
into  the  city  council  of  Boston,  an  order  of  inquiry  relating  to  a 
certain  locality  supposed  to  be  unhealthy ;  but  it  was  strongly 
opposed,  because,  as  was  stated,  it  would  impair  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood  !  There  may  be  individ- 
uals who  place  dollars  and  cents,  even  in  small  amounts,  by  the 
side  of  human  health  and  human  life,  in  their  estimate  of 
value,  and  strike  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  former ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  number  of  such  persons  is  not  large. 

We  subjoin  extracts  from  three  different  authorities,  which 
contain  correct  views  on  this  subject : — 

"  Every  man  who  chooses  to  hold  property  in  a  town  must 
learn  that  there  are  certain  duties  connected  with  that  proper- 
ty, by  the  very  nature  of  it,  which  must  be  fulfilled.  He  can- 
not use  it  as  he  would.  He  must,  on  the  contrary,  submit  to 
those  wise  legislative  measures  which  in  all  ages  have  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  the  common  weal.    The  attempt  to 
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obtain  exorbitant  profit,  either  from  the  sale  of  land  or  the  rent 
of  houses,  must  be  curbed  by  a  proper  public  spirit,  and  by  the 
legislature  declaring  what  kind  of  streets  and  houses  it  will 
allow  to  be  built,  and  how  many  upon  a  given  space.  We 
must  revert  to  the  ancient  laws,  and  permit  nothing  to  be  done, 
come  what  may,  which  shall  injure  the  health  or  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  those  "who  possess  property  must  not 
imagine  that  in  doing  this  we  shall  interfere  with  their  real 
interests  ;  for  in  the  moral  arrangements  of  the  universe  there 
are  certain  checks  which  infallibly  prevent  our  doing  as  we 
would  in  these  matters.  We  may  build  double  the  number  of 
houses,  and  quadruple  the  population  on  any  given  space,  but 
sickness  and  death,  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  degradation, 
will  step  in  and  prevent  our  reaping  the  fruits  we  anticipate."  ^ 
"  One  of  the  primary  prejudices, — one  of  those  least  spoken 
of  but  most  felt, — ^which  sanitary  reform  has  to  encounter,  is  a 
vague  apprehension  of  undue  interference.  All  regulations  for 
securing  cleanliness  and  removing  filth,  are  apt  to  be  considered 
as  invasions  of  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  per- 
son, and  amounting  to  an  impertinent  intermeddling,  in  matters 
concerning  which  it  is  insulting  even  to  be  inquisitive.  But  in 
reality  the  object  of  sanitary  reform  is  to  free  the  citizen  from 
the  vile  fetters  with  which  the  acts  of  others  have  actually 
bound  him,  and  to  leave  him  free  to  pursue  the  natural  ten- 
dency towards  civilization  and  refinement,  rather  than  to  assume 
any  arbitrary  control  over  his  actions.  We  believe  it  to  be 
quite  true  that  it  always  injures  the  individual  to  do  for  him 
what  he  ought,  and  is  able,  to  do  for  himself.  But  the  opera- 
tive workman  must  live  in  the  city,  or  starve ;  and  if  selfish 
wealth  has  made  the  city  such  that  he  cannot  find  a  cell  in  it 
which  is  not  a  living  tomb,  saturated  with  corruption, — then  he 
is  'not  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  actions,  but  is  subject  to 
an  abominable  bondage  caused  by  the  conduct  of  others.  The 
strength  and  skill  of  Hercules  could  not  enable  the  city  artisan 
of  Glasgow  to  live  in  purity ;  and  if  legislation  cleanses  the 
Augean  stable,  it  is  not  doing  for  him  what  he  should  have 

>  Lhrerpool  Heakh  of  Townt^  Advocate,  p.  87. 
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been  left  to  do  for  himself,  but  only  saving  him  from  suffering 
by  the  selfishness  of  third  parties  beyond  his  reach."  ^ 

"  In  the  restrictions  which  prevent  every  man  from  doing  for 
his  own  profit  or  gratification  that  which  inflicts  on  his  neigh- 
bor a  deadly  injury,  there  is  no  hardship  ; — it  is  simple  justice. 
Our  law  requires  that  the  railway  company,  the  master  of  the 
steamboat,  and  the  manufacturer  of  gunpowder,  should  respec- 
tively conduct  their  operations  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  community ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  same 
responsibility  should  not  be  attached  to  those  whose  profitable 
occupation  is  building  or  spinning.  ,  Such  intervention  on 
behsdf  of  the  public  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  old  sump- 
tuary laws, — for  it  interferes  with  things,  not  with  persons ; 
nor  can  it  be  compared  to  attempts  to  regulate  labor  and  wages, 
or  to  restraints  on  trade, — for  it  is  not  done  to  procure,  by  the 
artificial  adjustment  of  something  which  men  can  best  settle 
for  themselves,  some  speculative  advantage,  but,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  salus  populi  snprema  lex,  to  protect  one  set  of  human 
beings  from  being  the  victims  of  disease  and  death  through  the 
selfish  cupidity  of  others.  The  owner  of  the  soil  is  the  person 
who  mainly  profits  by  the  accumulation  of  a  city  population ; 
— ^his,  at  all  events,  are  advantages  for  which  he  neither  toils 
nor  spins  ;*  and  many  of  the  princely  fortunes  of  our  day  have 
been  created  by  the  rapid  rise, — often  causeless  and  capricious, 
so  far  as  the  owner  himself  may  know, — of  city  populations. 
It  does  not  seem  then  to  be  a  very  hard  rule  either  of  morality 
or  law,  that  a  proprietor  who  accumulates  wealth  by  any  such 
means,  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  regulations  which, 
should  they  even  in  some  degree  reduce  the  amount  of  his 
gains,  may  be  a  security,  against  the  lives  of  those  who  by  the 
necessities  of  their  position  are  enriching  him,  from  being  sacri- 
ficed to  his  avarice  or  his  recklessness.  While  he  derives  a 
profit  by  letting  out  his  square  yards  of  the  earth's  surface,  it 
surely  is  not  unfair  that  he  should  become  bound  not  to  transfer 
it  to  the  occupant  perforated  throughout  with  pit-falls  in  which 
health  and  life  may  be  lost."  ^ 

1  EdinbuTKh  Review,  Januaxy,  1850,  p.  213.  *  Ibid.  214, 215. 
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"It  is  the  common  right  of  the  neighborhood,"  says  Dr. 
Simon,  "  to  breathe  an  uncontaminated  atmosphere  ;  and  with 
this  common  right  nuisances  must  be  considered  to  clash.  It 
might  be  an  infraction  of  personal  liberty  to  interfere  with  a 
proprietor's  right  to  make  offensive  smells  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  tenement,  and  for  his  own  separate  inhalation  ;  but 
surely  it  is  a  still  greater  infraction  of  personal  liberty,  when 
the  proprietor,  entitled  as  he  is  to  but  a  joint  use  of  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  the  common  property  of  his  neighborhood, 
assumes  what  is  equivalent  to  a  sole  possession  of  it,  and 
claims  the  right  of  diffusing  through  it  some  evanescent  efflu- 
vium which  others,  equally  with  himself,  are  thus  obliged  to 
inhale." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties in  England  on  this  matter ;  and  they  are  sanctioned  by 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  our  own  State.  There  have 
been  few  decisions  in  our  courts,  in  cases  for  violations  of  the 
sanitary  laws  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  such  as  have  been 
made  are  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  views  here  presented.* 

6.  It  may  be  said, — "  Your  measure  will  create  an  unne- 
cessary expense ;  the  State  already  spends  too  much  money ; 
we  cannot  afford  it." 

Every  one  should  reflect  that  this  is  not  an  expense^  but  an 
investment, — a  saving, — a  "stitch  in  time,"  which  is  designed 
to  add  tp  the  wealth  and  not  to  the  poverty  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such  we  have  proved  will  be  the  result.  Expen- 
ditures for  celebrations,  and  for  various  temporary  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  of  doubtful  expediency,  more  than  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  are  often  made  within  this  State,  without  opposition 
and  without  counting  the  cost ;  and  why  should  the  trifling 

« See  Pickering's  Reports,  Vol.  VII,  p.  76}  and  Vol.  XII,  p.  184.  We  extract  one  of 
these  decisions.  "  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  city  government  of  Boston,  so 
§u  as  they  may  be  able,  to  remove  every  nuisance  which  may  endanger  the  health  of  the 
cttizens.  And  the^r  have  necessarily  the  power  of  deciding  in  what  manner  this  shall  be 
done,  and  their  decision  is  conclusive,  unless  they  transcena  the  powers  conferred  on  thon 
bj  the  city  charter.  Police  regulations  to  direct  the  use  of  private  property  so  as  to  prevent 
its  being  pernicious  to  tlie  citizens  at  large,  are  not  vmd,  altnoug^  they  niay  in  some  meaa* 
lire  mterlere  with  private  rights  without  providing  for  compensation.  'The  property  of  a 
private  individual  may  be  appropriated  to  public  uses  in  connection  with  measures  of  muni- 
cipal regulations,  and  in  such  case  compensation  must  be  provided  for,  or  the  appropriatioD 
Will  be  aocoosliuitional  and  void." 

37* 
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outlay  for  this  most  useful  measure  be  urged  to  defeat  it  ?  But 
we  have  already  demonstrated  the  economy  of  the  measure 
(especially  in  pages  260  to  260,)  and  we  deem  it  useless  to  re- 
ply further  to  such  as  may  still  persist  in  making  this  objectioiL 

7.  //  tnaff  be  said, — <'  If  you  diffuse  information  on  these 
matters  generally  among  the  people,  will  you  not  make  every 
person  his  own  physician  ?  will  you  not  increase,  and  not  sup- 
press quackery ;  and  thus  magnify  and  not  diminish  the  sani- 
tary evils  which  it  is  your  purpose  to  prevent  ?" 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  measure  will  have  an  effect  directly 
opposite  to  the  one  here  supposed.  It  is  not  intended,  in  the 
least  degree,  to  usurp  or  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  phy- 
sician, in  the  cure  of  disease,  but  to  aid  him  in  his  professional 
efforts,  and  to  dignify  the  importance  of  those  efforts.  It  is, 
however,  intended  to  teach  the  people  so  much  of  their  physi- 
cal organization,  and  so  much  of  the  influences  that  act  upon 
them,  that  they  may  know,  and  be  led  to  avoid,  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  thus  escape  the  infirmities,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
consequences  of  sickness.  This  measure  will  teach  the  people 
to  obtain  proper  medical  advice  when  they  are  sick,  and  not  to 
tamper  with  themselves  or  with  their  diseases,  by  unsuitable  or 
dangerous  remedies,  nostrums  or  drugs,  ignorant  of  their  ap- 
plicability to  their  own  particular  cases.  It  will  lead  them  to 
imderstand  when  or  in  what  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  best  to 
obtain  professional  advice  ;  from  whom  to  obtain  it ;  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Ignorance  per- 
mits a  cause  of  disease  to  operate  unchecked  until  the  disease 
itself  actually  invades  the  system;  and  the  same  ignorance 
permits  the  disease  to  make  such  advances  before  advice  is 
obtained,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  arrest  it.  Intelligence, 
on  the  other  hand,  understands  and  avoids  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease ;  or  3*  disease  should  happen  to  have  made  its  attack,  the 
same  intelligence  will  require  medical  advice  of  the  proper 
kind  at  the  conunencement  of  the  disease,  when  advice  is  most 
useful,  and  when  the  power  of  medical  remedies  is  most  deci- 
sive. And  this  intelligence  will  preside  over  all  the  domestic 
management  of  the  sick  room ;  and  thus  second  all  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser,  and  give  all  possible  effect  to  the  reme- 
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dies  used  for  the  expulsion  of  the  disease.  Ignorance  and 
assumption  constitute  the  essence  of  quackery ;  intelligence 
and  a  desire  to  do  right,  contemn  it ;  and  this  measure  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  former,  and  promote  the  latter. 

8.  It  may  be  saidj — <<  If  you  say  so  much  about  health  and 
disease  you  will  excite  the  alarm  of  the  people,  and  create  more 
disease  than  you  prevent.  It  is  better  to  let  a  place  that  is 
unhealthy  remain  so,  unimproved,  than  to  alarm  the  people 
about  it." 

If  a  place  is  unhealthy,  and  on  that  account  an  improper 
place  of  residence,  does  not  a  feeling  of  common  humanity 
require  that  it  should  be  known  ?  If  people  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  dangerous  precipice,  shall  they  not  be  told  of  their  danger  ? 
— shall  they  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  course  to  destruction, 
for  fear  of  exciting  their  alarm  ?  Is  not  a  knowledge  of  their 
eondition  their  only  safety  ?  The  objection,  in  our  judgment, 
instead  of  being  a  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  is  a 
powerful  one  for  its  approval.  <<  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed."  It  is  only  those  who  know  their  capabilities  and 
their  liabilities, — who  know  their  dangers  and  means  of  removal 
or  escape,  that  are  confident  and  imalarmed.  The  ignorant, 
unconscious  of  the  means  of  mitigation,  are  more  likely  to  be 
timid,  alarmed,  and  to  be  overpowered  with  groundless  fears,  on 
the  approach  of  danger. 

Suppose  that  it  should  be  ascertained,  after  careful  and  par- 
ticular investigation,  that  a  certain  locality  in  the  State  is 
anhealthy, — that  in  that  place  certain  influences  exist,  and  cer- 
tain diseases  prevail,  that  destroy,  unnecessarily,  a  great  amount 
of  life,  and  produce  a  great  amount  of  physical  debility,  and 
incapacity  for  labor.  What  is  duty  in  such  a  case  ?  to  permit 
the  evil  to  remain  unexposed,  and  the  destruction  of  life  and 
happiness  to  continue  unchecked  ?  or  to  make  known  to  the 
people  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  the 
eanses  of  the  sanitary  evils  which  they  suffer,  and  the  means 
of  removal?  Would  not  this  knowledge  lead  them  to  adopt 
those  precautionary  means  which  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  evil,  as  their  only  safety  ?  or,  if  this  were  impossible,  induce 
them  to  seek  some  other  place  of  abode  ?  and  imder  such  cir- 
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cumstances  would  not  such  a  removal  be  a  duty  ?  Self-preser- 
vation on  their  part,  and  philanthropy  on  ours,  say  so ;  and  so 
in  our  judgment  this  objection  is  removed  and  rendered  power- 
less. 

9.  //  may  be  said, — "  It  will  interfere  with  Divine  Provi- 
dence."— "It  was  to  be  so." — "It  was  so  ordered." — "If  we 
are  to  die  of  cholera,  typhus,  consumption,  or  any  other  dis- 
ease, it  must  be  so, — ^it  is  useless  and  improper  for  us  to  inter- 
fere." 

This  is  an  old  sentiment.  It  has  formed  a  part  of  religious 
belief  in  different  nations,  from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present 
time.  Death,  whether  it  come  in  the  shape  of  a  plague,  mow- 
ing down  its  thousands,  or  as  a  solitary  messenger,  slowly 
wasting  or  suddenly  destroying  the  individual,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  special  Providence  of  God,  with  which 
we  ought  not  and  cannot  interfere.  As  late  as  1720,  when 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  as  a  protection  against  the  dis- 
ease in  the  natural  way,  was  introduced  into  Boston,  it  was 
strongly  opposed ;  and  one  reason  given  was,  that  it  would 
interfere  with  this  Providence.  And  even  in  our  day  some 
consider  it  a  disobedience  to  a  Divine  conmiand, — "in  sor- 
row thou  shalt  bring  forth," — to  inhale  ether  or  any  other 
agent  to  mitigate  pain,  or  to  alter  the  character  of  labor ! 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  discussion  of  any  theological  or  phi- 
losophical question,  relatingf  to  the  providential  agency  mani- 
fested by  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all  things,  in  presiding  over 
and  governing  the  universe  which  he  has  made  ;  but  we  would 
view  this  great  matter  of  life  and  health  in  the  same  light  that 
we  view  all  other  matters  with  which  they  are  connected,  and 
over  which  this  providential  agency  is  extended.  Could  we 
see  clearly  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  should  see 
wise  laws  wisely  administered  in  every  event  that  takes  place 
in  the  universe.  The  husbandman  does  not  sit  down  by  the 
side  of  his  field,  and  wait  until  the  time  of  the  harvest ;  and  if 
he  does  not  receive  a  crop,  when  he  did  not  sow  his  seed ;  or  if 
he  did  sow,  when  he  neglects  the  proper  care  of  the  growing 
plant  to  protect  it  from  injury, — from  weeds,  noxious  agents, 
or  "  filth"  of  any  kind, — say  "  it  was  to  be  so."     His  agen* 
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cy,  his  care,  his  labor,  is  necessary  to  success.  So  in  almost 
every  event  of  practical  life,  we  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
very  sentiment  of  this  objection.  If  "  it  was  to  be  so"  is  to  be 
written  upon  every  effect,  why  do  we  send  for  a  physician 
when  we  are  sick  ?  Why  do  we  take  food  to  preserve  life,  or 
use  means  to  cure  disease  ?  Why  do  we  not  let  causes  take 
care  of  themselves  ?  Every  one,  in  applying  the  objection  to 
practical  life,  must  see  its  fallacy.  We  believe  that  "  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  and  none  others.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  '<  man  should  trust  in  God  as  if  God  did 
all,  and  labor  themselves  as  if  man  did  all." 

Pain,  suffering,  and  the  various  physical  evils  to  which  ,we 
are  exposed,  may  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme 
of  nature,  but  inly  as  incidental  to  it.  They  result  from  the 
violations  of  her  laws ;  and  are  permitted  for  wise  purposes, 
perhaps  for  the  discipline  and  development  of  our  physical  and 
moral  powers.  In  the  operation  of  epidemic  diseases  some 
innocent  may  suffer ;  but  they  are  individual  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  ;  and  they  come  like  drought  or  blight  upon  the 
labors  of  the  honest  husbandman.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  sources  of  many,  even  a  vast  majority  of  these  evils,  may 
be  removed  by  those  who  suffer  from  them  ;  and  that  they  do 
not  lie  so  deep  that  human  agency  cannot  discover  and  destroy 
them.  Man  has  a  power  to  wield  over  and  to  expel  disease.  It 
has  been  asserted,  by  high  authority,  that  '<  it  would  be  possible 
to  banish  nearly  all  disease  from  the  earth,  and  to  restore  man 
to  his  pristine  vigor.  If  such  a  belief  be  true,  that  afflicting 
contrast  between  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  and  the  beauty 
and  beneficent  ordering  of  the  universe,  disappears.  The 
source  of  the  contrast  is  found  to  be  within  us, — the  fountain 
of  the  evil  is  in  ourselves.  We  are  our  own  tormentors,  and 
are  not  merely  the  prey  and  unresisting  victims  of  powers 
higher  than  ourselves."^ 

*  "  So  Indispensable  an  element  is  health  in  all  forms  of  human  welfare,  that  whoever  in- 
▼^orateft  his  health  has  already  obtained  one  of  the  great  gaaranties  of  mental  superiority, 
oiuiefuloess,  and  of  virtue.  Health,  strength,  and  longevity,  depend  upon  immutable  lawg. 
There  is  no  chance  about  them.  There  is  no  arbitrary  interference  ol  higher  powers  with 
them.  Primarily  our  parents,  and  secoodarily  ourselves^  are  responsible  for  them.  The 
providence  of  God  is  no  more  responsible,  because  the  virulence  of  disease  rises  above  the 
power  of  all  therapeutics,  or  because  one  Quarter  part  of  the  human  race  die  before  complet- 
mg  the  age  of  one  year,---die  before  eompleting  one  iQventieth  part  of  the  tens  of  exiai«M% 
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10.  //  may  be  saidj^^^^  We  acknowledge  that  all  you  say 
is  reasonable  and  cannot  well  be  gainsayed ;  but  we  are  a 
business-like,  a  money-making,  and  money-loving  people.  We 
lire  too  much  occupied  to  consider  these  matters.  So  many 
other  things  take  up  our  attention  that  we  hav'n't  time  to  ex- 
amine, much  less  to  carry  out  your  measure ;  our  people  aie 
not  up  to  it  yet" 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  of  the  indifference  and  apathy  with  which  sub- 
jects relating  to  health  are  generally  regarded.  It  is  only  in 
times  when  epidemic  diseases  prevail,  or  when  we  are  re- 
minded of  their  ejBfects  by  our  own  sufferings  or  losses,  that 
we  are  excited  and  interested.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to 
consider  health  as  a  matter  '<  belonging  to  the^octors  and  not 
to  us,"  and  to  depend  upon  them  for  a  supply  ;  that  money  is 
best  obtained  and  time  is  best  employed,  when  the  dollar  is 
sought,  and  desire  is  gratified,  without  regard  to  the  sanitary 
consequences  of  any  particular  mode  of  doing  it.  Some 
strange  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  are  found  in  society  as 
at  present  constituted. 

"  Money-loving .'"  And  is  this  the  only  object  of  life  ? 
Are  there  none  that  overlie  it  ?  And  even  if  it  be  uppermost, 
are  we  pursuing  the  best  means  to  obtain  it  ?  It  is  true  that 
most  of  us,  when  selecting  an  occupation,  a  place  of  business, 
a  place  of  residence,  do  not  inquire  into  its  sanitary  influences, 
as  we  should  do  if  we  acted  wisely:  if  it  promises   money 

aHotled  to  them  hy  the  Psalmist  'f-~\  say  the  provideDce  of  God  is  no  more  respcmsible  for 
these  ihinfs,  than  it  is  for  picking  pockets  or  stealing  horses/' 

**  Health  is  earned,— as  literally  so  as  any  commodity  in  the  market.  Health  can  be 
accumulated,  invested,  made  to  jrield  its  interest  and  its  compound  interest,  and  thus  be 
doubled  and  redoubled.  The  capital  of  health,  indeed,  may  all  be  forfeited  by  one  physical 
misdemeanor,  as  a  rich  man  may  sink  all  his  property  in  one  bad  speculation ;  but  it  is  as 
capable  of  being  increased  as  any  other  kind  of  capital }  and  it  can  be  safely  insured  on  pay- 
ment  uf  the  reasonable  premium  of  temperance  and  forethought.  This,  too,  it  a  species  of 
wealth,  which  is  not  only  capable  of  a  life-long  enjoyment  by  its  possessor,  but  it  mar  be 
transmitted  to  children  by  a  will  and  testament  that  no  human  judicature  can  set  aside.'' ^ 

**  Let  the  young  man,  then,  remember,  that,  for  every  offence  which  he  commits  againsi 
the  laws  of  health,  nature  will  bring  him  into  judgment  However  graciously  God  may  deal 
with  the  heart,  all  our  experience  proves  that  He  never  pardons  stomach,  muscles,  lungs,  or 
brain.  These  must  expiate  their  offences  tin-vicariousl^r.  Nay,  there  are  numerous  aad 
obvious  cases  of  violated  physical  laws,  where  Nature,  with  all  her  diligence  and  seventy, 
Mems  unable  to  scource  the  offender  enough  durinr  his  life-time,  and  to  the  goes  on  plying 
her  scourge  upon  his  children  and  bis  children's  children  afler  him,  even  to  the  ihini  and 
fourth  generation.  The  punishment  is  entailed  on  posterity ;  nor  human  law,  nor  human 
device,  can  break  the  entailment.  And  in  these  hereditary  inflictions,  nature  abhors  alike 
the  primogeniture  laws  of  England  and  the  Salic  laws  of  France.  All  the  toot  and  all  the 
daughters  are  made  inheritors :  not  in  aliquot  parts ;  but,  bv  a  kind  of  malignant  multipliea* 
tjon  in  the  dittemper,  each  laberitt  the  whole."*— Jliinii't  TlwugkU  far  a  Yomng  MUt^ 
pp.  H,  25, 19. 
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we  enter  into  it  generally  with  characteristic  zeal,  regardless  of 
the  consequences.  But  how  often  do  we  have  to  learn  that 
we  committed  an  error !  Instead  of  gradually  accumulating 
capital,  while  preserving  and  invigorating  our  health;  in  a  way 
which  would  give  us  a  more  prosperous,  a  happier  and  longer 
life,  we  make  a  hazardous  speculation  and  lose  the  whole. 
This  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  It  is  worse  than  that.  It  is 
folly  and  crime  thus  to  rush  recklessly  into  a  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty, when  safety  and  competence  are  certainly  attainable 
otherwise.  Our  thoughts  receive  a  significant  illustration  in 
an  extract  of  a  recent  letter  from  California.  "  Our  party," 
says  this  writer,  "  four  months  ago,  consisted  of  six  persons, 
of  whom  two  only  are  now  alive.  Two  died  of  a  disease 
occasioned  by  over-exertion  and  improper  exposure  at  the 
diggings,  on  the  El  Dorado ;  one  of  a  violent  fever,  occurring 
after  a  scene  of  frolicking  and  .dissipation  in  the  village  ;  and 
another  was  nmrdered  and  robbed  in  his  lodgings,  of  the  few 
thousands  of  gold  dust,  which  he  had  gathered  by  hard  labor, 
and  was  about  to  carry  back  to  his  native  New  England.  We, 
who  are  alive,  are  doing  tolerably  well,  but  work  at  great  risk 
of  property,  health  and  life."     If  these  six  persons  had  known 

« 

exactly  their  sanitary  capability  and  liability,  and  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  they  might  have  preserved  their  lives. 
They  might  have  wrought  and  acted  so  as  to  have  avoided  the 
causes  of  disease  ;  or,  if  this  had  been  impossible,  they  might 
have  had  discretion  enough  to  abandon  their  suicidal  residence 
or  employment.  We  would  not  discourage,  but  encourage, 
energy  and  perseverance  in  every  calling,  but  only  in  subordi- 
nation to  higher  obligations,  and  in  strict  regard  to  the  higher 
duties  of  self-preservation  and  self-invigoration. 

"  We  hav*nH  time  /"  Indeed  !  but  we  have  time  for  other 
things, — ^for  labor,  for  leisure,  for  dissipation,  for  almost  any- 
thing we  desire  to  pursue.  And  to  what  purpose  more  useful 
than  the  preservation  of  our  lives  and  health  can  we  devote  a 
portion  of  our  time  ?  If  time  is  not  taken  by  us,  and  used  by 
us,  for  this  object,  it  will  be  taken  by  another  agent ;  and  we 
shall  be  prematurely  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  using  it 
omnelves  for  any  purpose  whatever.    A  shortened  life  and  a 
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debilitated  frame,  will  be  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and 
inattention  ;  a  lengthened  life  and  an  invigorated  constitution, 
of  knowledge  and  application.  In  plain  English,  v>€  have  fio 
time  means  we  have  no  disposition.  If  we  have  a  disposUim 
to  examine  and  carry  out  this  measure  we  shall  find  time  and 
ability  to  do  it,  and  still  have  enough  for  other  purposes. 
"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ;"  where  there  is  a  dis- 
position there  is  a  time, — <'  a  time  for  all  things." 

The  younger  portion  of  society  may  be  taught  the  lessons 
of  experience  which  the  elder  portions  have  learned  during  a 
long  life, — ^the  physical  calamities  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  the  mistakes  they  have  made,  and  the  remedies  of 
reparation  they  have  used.  They  may  be  told  the  best  course  to 
pursue  to  invigorate  and  prolong  their  own  existence.  But  how 
few  apply  this  instruction  as  a  guide  to  their  own  advancement 
in  physical  improvement !  How  great  a  proportion  say,  "  it 
will  do  well  enough  for  old  people  to  talk  so,  but  we  are  well 
enough  as  we  are,  we  live  in  another  age ;"  and  they  thus 
neglect  and  refuse  to  apply  the  useful  instruction  of  others, 
and  wait  until  taught  by  their  own  sad  experience.  They  are 
then  often  too  old  to  profit  by  it.  They  did  not  learn  how  to 
live,  until  their  life-time  had  nearly  expired. 

Our  people  spend  an  indefinite  amount  of  money  in  the 
purchase,  and  of  time  in  the  perusal,  of  the  miscellaneous  lit- 
erature of  the  age ;  but  a  book,  written  with  ever  so  much 
talent  and  authenticity,  which  contains  facts  relating  to  the 
in-comings  and  out-goings  of  human  existence,  and  to  the 
rise  and  fall  in  the  tide  of  human  welfare, — ^matters  which 
concern  and  affect  every  member  of  society, — is  too  dry  and 
statistical  ,*  it  will  not  interest ;  '^  we  hav'n't  time  to  examine 
it !"  An  individual  can  announce  that  he  sells  a  patent  medi- 
cine, which  is  alleged  to  be  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  and  even 
those  supposed  to  be  incurable  ;  and,  by  a  systematic  pufiing,  he 
will  command  the  public  ear  and  amass  a  fortune  by  drafts 
upon  public  credulity  ,*  but  the  man  who  announces^  in  plain 
and  simple  terms,  a  wise  and  truthful  plan  for  avoiding  dis- 
ease, for  living  without  sickness  and  without  medicines,  will 
be  regarded  with  indifference^  and  informed  that  '*  the  people 
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are  not  up  to  it  yet."  A  lecturer  can  announce  a  new  system 
of  medicine,  "electro-biological"  or  otherwise,  and  attract 
crowds  of  attentive  listeners,  night  after  night ;  but  if  an  earn- 
est, thoughtful,  honest  man,  presents  the  simple,  everyday, 
unvarnished  principles,  by  which  disease  may  be  avoided  and 
the  causes  of  disease  removed,  and  the  facts  by  which  these 
principles  are  demonstrated,  he  will  find  few  listeners,  and  even 
those  whom  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  may  pronounce 
him  unworthy  of  confidence, — a  visionary  dreamer. 

The  upsetting  of  a  pleasure-boat,  drowning  several  persons  ; 
a  shipwreck,  consigning  human  life  to  a  watery  grave ;  the 
bursting  of  a  steam-boiler,  scalding  and  scattering  those  within 
its  reach  ,*  a  collision  on  a  railroad,  mangling  or  destroying  the 
passengers ;  a  fire,  murder,  suicide,  or  other  sudden  and  sad 
calamity,  will  sometimes  occur  and  produce  a  general  public 
excitement.  All  the  facts  are  gathered  together  and  minutely 
detailed  in  the  newspapers ;  people  collect  in  the  streets,  and 
in  public  and  private  coteries,  to  talk  the  matter  over ;  a  strong 
sympathy  is  manifested  for  the  sufferers ;  judgment  is  imme- 
diately pronounced  upon  the  guilty  ;  and  a  loud  call  is  made  for 
such  a  punishment  as  shall  be  a  warning  against  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.  But  the  dark  stream  of  disease  and  death,  i» 
every  day  and  every  hour  crowded  with  victims,  carried  down 
upon  its  everflowing  current  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  and  all 
are  unmoved  and  without  emotion  or  excitement.  The  people 
"  hav'n't  time  to  consider  it ;"  and  make  no  attempt  to  arrest  or 
lessen  the  amount  of  disease  and  death  that  constantly  float,  in 
their  onward  course,  on  these  dark  waters.  They  never  ast 
the  question.  Can  this  mortal  current  be  stayed,  the  number  of 
these  victims  lessened,  the  amount  of  this  human  wretched- 
ness and  human  woe  mitigated  or  prevented  ?  And  even  when 
informed,  in  a  demonstration  as  clear  as  meridian  light,  that  it- 
may  be  danej  they  make  no  effort  to  do  it,  and  reply,  "  We  are 
not  up  to  it  yet ;  you  are  before  your  time ;  you  were  bom  in 
an  age  too  soon !" 


Here  we  might  rest  our  labors ;  but  we  cannot  close  our  re- 
port without  a  few  words  of  appeal  which  our  subiect  tKa%%«i^A^ 

38* 
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1.  It  appeals  to  Physicians.  ''  The  members  of  our  profes* 
sion,"  says  an  eminent  medical  authority,  "  who  have  already 
embarked  in  this  most  righteous  crusade  against  physical  cor- 
ruption, cannot  but  feel  themselves  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  clergy ;  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  taken  any  part  in  furtherance  of  the  sanitary 
cause,  may  perhaps  find  a  motive  to  exertion  in  the  growing 
interest  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  other 
professions,  and  by  society  at  large.  But  a  sense  of  duty,  far 
more  than  the  mere  force  of  example,  ought  to  enlist  the  medi- 
cal man  in  this  holy  warfare.  No  member  of  society  is  so 
cognizant  as  he  is  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  better  prepared 
to  interpret  and  enforce  them ;  no  one  is  less  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  mean  or  unworthy  motives ;  and  no  one  has  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  converse  with  men  of  every  rank  and 
degree.  If  he,  who  knows  so  much,  should  appear  indifferent, 
or,  what  is  worse, — from  the  bad  habit  of  looking  at  the  rou- 
tine practice  of  his  profession  as  the  only  honorable  occupa- 
tion of  a  medical  man,  and  the  work  of  palliation  as  his  only 
duty, — should  speak  slightingly  of  this  higher  work  of  pre- 
vention, and  carp  at  the  efforts  of  others  on  the  pretence  that 
they  are  given  to  exaggeration  ;  society  would  soon  catch  his 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and  a  cause  which,  on  serious 
reflection  and  careful  examination,  he  would  be  constrained  to 
support,  must  suffer  irreparable  injury.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  be  induced  to  exert  himself  heartily,  but  discreetly, 
in  favor  of  sanitary  measures,  and  to  bring  his  influence  to 
bear  on  those  with  whom  his  professional  avocations  place  him 
in  communication,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  good  he 
may  be  the  means  of  effecting."  ^ 

2.  It  appeals  to  Clergymen.  Their  oflicial  duties  lead  them 
to  visit  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  and  they  should  be  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  architect  and  the  scavenger, — 
that  sanitary  reforms  in  their  various  modes  of  operation, — are 
their  best  colleagues.  They  should  see  and  feel,  that  remov- 
ing physical  suffering  and  raising  the  social  and  personal  condi- 
tion of  the  sufferer,  is  the  surest  way  of  gaining  access  to  the 
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heart,  and  of  making  their  warnings,  their  instructions,  and 
their  consolations  effectual ;  that  the  easiest  and  most  perma- 
nent impressions  are  those  made  before  the  body  and  the  mind 
become  degraded  in  filth,  stupefied  by  disease,  or  hardened  and 
seared  in  guilt.  In  their  personal  intercourse  and  in  their 
preaching,  they  should  diffuse  sanitary  information,  and  urge 
the  importance  of  sanitary  measures.  A  weighty  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  such  men,  and  it  becomes  them  to  feel  it,  and 
to  make  themselves  perfect  masters  of  the  subject,  that  they 
may  use  the  information  wisely  and  usefully  in  helping  for- 

« 

ward  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  the  age. 

3.  It  appeals  to  Ed/ucated  men  of  all  classes.  As  a  matter  of 
intense  interest,  as  a  matter  requiring  profound  investigation, 
as  a  matter  of  useful  science,  few  subjects  can  be  presented  to 
an  intelligent  mind  which  promises  more  satisfactory  results 
than  the  sanitary  movement.  For  these  objects  alone  it  is 
worthy  of  being  studied.  Bui  when  it  is  viewed,  in  its  per- 
sonal and  social  relations  to  man  and  mind,  it,  in  many 
respects,  transcends  all  other  matters.  To  those,  who,  by  edu- 
cation, are  qualified  for  the  labor,  few  objects  present  a  greater 
or  more  extended  field  of  usefulness.  Educated  men  and  edu- 
cated women  too,  who  make  themselves  masters  of  sanitary 
science,  may,  by  their  pens,  by  their  oratory,  and  by  their  per- 
sonal influence,  do  an  amount  of  good  of  which  few  or  any  of 
us  have  as  yet  an  adequate  conception.  Such  labors,  judi- 
ciously conducted,  would  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the  hap- 
uess  of  the  race  and  its  unborn  millions.  On  such  persons 
also  rests  a  great  responsibility.  "  i  would  beg  you  to  con- 
sider," says  Dr.  Simon,  "  the  incalculable  good  which  may  be 
conferred  on  the  poorer  classes  of  society  by  the  direct  educa- 
tional influence  of  those  in  better  and  more  enlightened  circum- 
stances. When  I  say  that  the  social  sanitary  errors,  to  which 
I  have  particularly  referred,  would  gradually  but  swiftly  vanish 
under  the  influence  of  education,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  cure 
would  be  in  learning  to  read  and  to  write,  though  these  attain- 
ments, of  course,  would  largely  increase  the  present  usefulness 
and  market  value  of  their  possessor.  The  education  to  which 
I  refer,  as  an  all-important  influence  for  sanitary  progress^  i& 
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chat  which  would  consist  in  exhibiting  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  frequent  practical  evidences  of  the  attainability  and  of 
the  advantages  of  higher  civilization ;  an  education  which,  by 
models  and  examples,  would  lead  them  to  know  cleanliness 
from  dirt,  decency  from  grossness,  human  propriety  from  brut- 
ish self-abandonment ;  an  education  which,  by  sensible  expe- 
rience, would  teach  them  to  feel  the  comfort  and  the  profit  of 
innitary  observances,  and  would  apply  their  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  the  deliberate  avoidance  of  disease."  Lord 
Morpeth  uttered  this  noble  language  in  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituents, while  the  bill  for  promoting  the  public  health  was 
pending  in  parliament : — ''  Let  my  countrymen  condemn  me 
as  they  may,  only  do  not  let  them  hold  me  ;  do  not  let  them 
hold  the  new  parliament ;  do  not  let  them  hold  themselves 
absolved,  if  they  do  not,  either  in  their  places  as  members  of 
.parliament,  or  as  constituents  keeping  their  representatives  to 
their  duty,  insist  upon  early  aud  efficient  legislation  on  this 
subject." — *'  No  one's  conscience,  be  they  ministers  of  state, 
be  they  members  of  parliament,  be  they  members  of  corporar 
tions,  or  be  they  citizens  of  any  class,  ought  to  hold  themselves 
harmless,  if  in  time  coming  they  offer  any  obstruction,  ot 
suffer  any  obstruction  to  be  offered,  to  the  immediate  adoption 
of  sanitary  reform."  ^ 

4.  It  appeals  to  the  Wealthy  and  Philanthropic.  The  mu- 
nificent charities  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  well 
known.  Many  a  one  has  given  living  or  testamentary  evi- 
'dence  that  there  runs  through  our  society  a  strong  current  of 
social  sympathy,  and  a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  to  dispose 
«of  portions  of  the  wealth,  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us, 
for  the  relief  and  elevation  of  suffering  humanity.  Among  the 
^different  objects  which  present  themselves  for  these  noble  sym- 
^thies,  we  solicit  for  the  sanitary  movement  a  careful  exami- 
nation. In  our  judgment  no  object  is  of  more  paramount 
interest  and  importance.  Money  used  in  collecting  and  diffus- 
ing sanitary  information ;  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
*of  institutions  designed  to  prevent  sanitary  evils ;  and  in  the 
jfarious  modes  of  operation  which  may  be  devised  and  carried 
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forward  by  energetic  and  wise  men,  would  prevent  an  amount 
of  evil,  and  would  accomplish  an  amount  of  good,  promised 
by  few  or  no  other  means. 

5.  It  appeals  to  the  People.  This  measure  is,  unlike  many 
others,  limited  in  its  design  and  local  or  partial  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  reaches,  and  is  intended  to  reach,  every  person  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  If  adopted  and  properly  carried  into  opera- 
tion it  will  be  universally  felt, — ^by  the  professional  man,  the 
artizan  and  the  laborer,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  the  gen- 
eral salutary  effects  will  be  gradual  but  perceptible  and  great, 
upon  the  collective  interests  of  the  whole  State,  and  upon  the 
social  and  personal  interests  of  each  individual.  Every  man 
in  every  station  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  success  ;  and  every 
one  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  establish  and  make  it  suc- 
cessful. Every  one  should,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand the  character  and  design  of  the  measure,  and  should 
commend  its  principles  to  others ;  he  should  unite  in  forming 
local  sanitary  associations ;  and  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  wise 
sanitary  laws  and  regulations,  and  he  should  assist  the  public 
authorities  in  carrying  them  into  operation.  Every  person 
should  endeavor  to  reform  whatever  sanitary  evils  may  exist  in 
his  own  person  and  habits,  and  those  of  his  family  and  neigh- 
borhood. And  by  these  means  the  sanitary  movement  will  be 
accelerated,  and  sooner  accomplish  the  high  and  noble  purposes 
for  which  it  is  destined. 

The  sanitary  reform  we  advocate  is  not  like  some  of  the 
popular  reforms  of  the  age.  It  rests  upon  no  visionary  theo- 
ries, conceived  alone  in  the  closet,  or  by  some  impracticable 
enthusiast.  It  aims  at  the  establishment  of  no  abstract  princi- 
ple, with  no  definite,  practical  bearing  or  application.  It  is 
not  radical  in  its  character  or  tendency ;  does  not  seek  to  over- 
turn nor  upturn  any  social,  political  or  religious  sentiment  or 
institution ;  nor  abrogate  any  constitutional  or  statute  law.  It 
interferes  with  no  man's  rights, — pecuniary,  social,  political  or 
religious.  But  it  takes  things  as  they  are  ;  looks  upon  man  as 
it  finds  him  ;  allows  him  to  enjoy  the  institutions  with  which 
he  is  favored ;  and  gives  him  the  means  of  living  longer,  and 
of  enjoying  more  while  he  does  live.    There  is  in  this  no  tranr 
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scendentalism,  or  other  ism  or  ology,  to  which  any  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  ;  though  it  transcendsi  in  its  simplicity, 
in  its  practical  utility,  and  its  substantial,  everyday,  unireml 
benefits,  all  other  reforms.  Every  person,  in  every  station,  can 
do  something  to  promote  this  reform ;  and  every  such  effort, 
wisely  directed,  will  increase  the  amount  of  his  own  individual 
enjoyment,  and  add  to  the  aggregate  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

6.  It  appeals  to  the  Periodical  Press.  In  this  country  al- 
most every  adult  reads.  Indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  a  news- 
paper is  a  universal  characteristic  of  our  people ;  and  by  the 
power  of  steam  the  press  is  able  to  furnish  this  luxury  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  and  in  any  desirable  quantity.  We 
have  watched  with  admiration,  but  not  without  fear,  the 
growth  and  influence  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  firee  periodi- 
cal press.  It  educates,  sways,  shapes,  and  carries  backward  or 
forward,  many  an  individual,  and  often  the  public,  too,  in  a 
career  of  infamy  or  in  a  career  of  glory.  It  assumes  an  im- 
mense responsibility ;  and  every  press  should  feel  it,  and  wield 
its  influence  for  good  and  not  for  evil. 

We  have  stated  (p.  46)  that  the  periodical  press  generally, 
in  England,  has  been  in  favor  of  sanitary  reform.  The 
"  Times,"  the  *'  Morning  Chronicle,"  the  "  Daily  News,"  the 
leading  papers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  exponents  and  guides 
of  public  opinion  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  the  other 
less  prominent  publications  of  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  peri- 
odicals of  a  different  class,  have  advocated  the  cause  with  a 
talent,  discretion  and  perseverance,  which  reflect  upon  them 
the  highest  honor.  The  combined  influence  of  the  excellence 
of  the  cause,  and  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  has  silenced  all 
opposition ;  and  sanitary  reform  has  now  taken  its  place  among 
the  most  prominent  subjects  of  interest  among  all  classes  of 
people  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  subject  appeals  to  the  periodical  press  in  this  country 
to  imitate  so  noble  an  example.  It  is  a  subject  bounded  by 
no  sectional  interests  and  no  party  lines,  but  is  of  universal 
concern  and  of  unbounded  application ;  and  one  in  which  every 
press,  of  any  character,  may  safely  and  properly  embark.  Ev^ 
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one  that  aids  in  its  promotion  advocates  a  measure  which  cer- 
tainly can  do  no  harm,  and  may, — judging  from  all  past  expe- 
rience,— do  immeasurable  good  ;  and  every  ode  that  opposes  it, 
or  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  advancement,  lends  its 
aid,  not  only  to  defeat  a  harmless  measure,  but  one  designed  to 
promote  the  progress  and  elevation  of  society  and  the  best 
interests  and  well  being  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  an 
earnest  of  success  if  the  periodical  press  shall  zealously  engage 
in  this  enterprise,  as  it  will  certainly  find  it  for  its  interest  to 
do,  and  support  and  defend  the  sanitary  movement  with  the 
same  talent  and  energy  that  is  devoted  to  matters  considered  of 
the  highest  importance.  Elditors  will  then  have  discharged 
somewhat  of  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them  as 
guides  of  public  opinion  and  well  wishers  to  humanity. 

7.  It  appeals  to  Towns  and  Cities.  On  the  municipal  author- 
ities of  towns  and  cities,  depends  the  immediate  execution  of 
all  sanitary  laws  and  regulations.  They  are  required  to  per- 
form an  important  duty.  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  wise  adaptation  and  administration  of 
sanitary  measures,  will  benefit  and  bless  them.  But  blunder- 
ing ignorance,  or  inconsiderate  measures,  or  unwise  adminis- 
tration, will  not  do  it.  Life,  health,  physical  happiness,  and 
even  the  moral  condition  of  a  town,  may  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  proper  sanitary  regu- 
lations. An  immense  responsibility  then  rests  upon  these 
local  authorities.  And  this  impression  should  abide  upon  them, 
and  they  should  be  led  to  act  accordingly.  If  they  do  not  it 
will  be  known.  Cholera  in  one  district  slays  its  thousands  or 
its  tens  of  thousands,  and  yet  in  another  cannot  find  a  single 
victim ;  and  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  attributable  to  cer- 
tain sanitary  conditions  present  in  one  case,— absent  in  the  other. 
Cholera,  typhus,  consumption,  and  other  diseases,  are  ''  health 
inspectors,  that  speak  in  language  which  none  can  misundei^ 
stand;  they  visit  persons  on  polluted  rivers,  the  neglected 
lunatic  in  his  cell,  the  crowded  workshop,  the  establishments 
for  pauper  children,  the  sides  of  stagnant  sewers,  the  undrained 
city,  the  uncleaned  street,  the  cellar  and  the  attic,  as  well  as 
the  fair  open  quarters  which  strangers  firequent  and  admire. 
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The  oversights,  the  errors,  the  crimes  of  persons  who  in 
responsible  offices  have  charge  of  the  health  and  life  of  men, 
are  proclaimed  aloud  by  their  inexorable  voices."  ^ 

8.  It  appeals  to  the  State.  Under  our  constitution  and  laws 
''  each  individual  in  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life."  This  may  be  considered  in  a  sanitary 
as  well  as  a  murderous  sense.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  extend  over  the  people  its  guardian  care,  that  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  protect  themselves,  may  nevertheless  be 
protected ;  and  that  those  who  can  and  desire  to  do  it,  may  have 
the  means  of  doing  it  more  easily.  This  right  and  authority 
should  be  exercised  by  wise  laws,  wisely  administered  ;  and 
when  this  is  neglected  the  State  should  be  held  answerable 
for  the  consequences  of  this  neglect.  If  legislators  and  public 
officers  knew  the  number  of  lives  unnecessarily  destroyed,  and 
the  sufTeriug  unnecessarily  occasioned  by  a  wrong  movement, 
or  by  no  movement  at  all,  this  great  matter  would  be  more 
carefully  studied,  and  errors  would  not  be  so  frequently  com- 
mitted. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  eminent  among  the  American 
states.  Her  metropolis  has  ever  been  the  metropolis  of  New 
England.  Her  example  has  been  imitated  and  her  influence 
has  been  felt,  wherever  the  sons  of  New  England  are  found, 
or  the  name  of  New  England  is  known.  Her  deeds  are  such 
as  to  justify  even  her  own  sons  for  an  allusion  to  them. 

Her  puritan  forefathers  established  the  first  system  of  self* 
government,  combining  law  and  order  with  liberty  and  equality, 
and  based  upon  pure  morality,  universal  education  and  freedom 
in  religious  opinion,  as  the  only  foundation  which  can  insure 
its  permanency  and  prosperity.  And  in  her  cradle  was  rocked 
the  first  child  that  drew  its  first  breath  under  its  benign  influ- 
ence. 

She  has  her  Concord,  her  Lexington,  and  her  Bunker  Hill, 
all  marked  as  the  first  battle-fields  in  that  great  struggle  which 
severed  the  children  from  the  parent,  and  made  them  free ;  into 
their  soil  was  poured  the  blood  of  the  most  worthy  and  the 
most  noble  patriots  the  world  has  ever  known;   and  "the 


1  Qfiytinly  Betom,  Regiitrar  Oenefal,  April,  1840,  p.  1. 
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bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  and  there  they  will  lie  forever." 

The  thirteen  united  colonies  furnished  for  the  regular  service 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  besides  militia,  231,779  men,— an 
average  of  17,830  each.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  furnished 
67,907,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  35,968  more  than  any 
other  state,  and  50,077  men  more  than,  or  nearly  four  times, 
her  equal  proportion.^  And  she  poured  out  her  treasure  for 
the  outfit  and  support  of  her  sons  in  the  regular  or  militia  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  support  of  their  families  whom  they  left  be- 
hind, and  for  other  public  purposes,  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  with  the  same  liberal  hand,  as  she  did  her  physical 
force  and  her  blood. 

She  established,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  near 
the  beginning  of  her  existence,  free  schools,  open  alike  to  all ; 
and  they  have  been  cherished  and  supported,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  by  money  drawn  from  the  treasuries  of  towns,  re- 
plenished by  taxes  on  the  inhabitants.  She  expended  in  this 
way,  last  year,  for  these  free  schools,  $830,577  33, — a  sum 
equal  to  $3  87  for  every  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen.  The  whole  State  has  been  dotted  over, 
with  schoolhouses.  like  *'  sparkling  diamonds  in  the  heavens," 
giving  intellectual  light  to  all  that  come  within  their  sphere. 

She  established  in  the  United  States  the  first  system  for  the 
public  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  by  which 
the  personal  history  and  identity,  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  may  be  ascertained.  She  founded  the 
first  Blind  Asylum  ,*  the  first  State  Reform  School ;  and  aided 
in  founding  the  first  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum ;  and  her  money, 
public  and  private,  has  flowed  freely  in  the  support  of  all  the 
noble  charities  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  age. 

One  of  her  sons  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  the 
remedy  of  vaccination  for  the  prevention  of  small-pox,  which 
has  deprived  that  terrific  disease  of  its  power,  whenever  used, 
and  rendered  its  approach  generally  harmless.    Another  of  her 

1  Nilet's  Regitler,  Vol  XXXVm,  for  July  SI,  1890,  p.  999.    Americaa  AIbwbm,  Vol  I, 
p.187;  VoLn,p.llS. 
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sons  has  the  honor  of  making  the  great  discovery  of  etherizar 
tion,  by  means  of  whose  wonderM  capabilities  the  surgeon's 
instrument  is  deprived  of  its  sting,  and  labor  of  its  sorrow ;  the 
operator  is  permitted  to  pursue  his  work  undisturbed,  while 
the  patient  remains  passive,  unconscious,  and  unmoved  by  the 
horrors  which,  without  it,  might  be  inflicted.  The  blessings 
of  this  great  prevention  of  human  suffering  are  already  ac- 
knowledged and  felt  the  world  over. 

For  these  and  very  many  other  useful  and  honorable  deeds, 
which  might  be  specified,  she  has  been  named,  by  distinguished 
men  of  pther  states  and  countries,  ''the  forefather's  land," 
"the  moral  state,"  "the  enlightened  state,"  "the  patriotic 
state,"  "the  philanthropic  state,"  "the  leading  state,"  "the 
pattern  state,"  "  the  noble  state,"  "  the  glorious  old  Bay  state." 
And  many  an  ejaculation  has  gone  up  in  all  sincerity,  "  God 
bless  her  ;"  "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts !" 

"  There  she  stands ;"  a  bright  morning  star  in  the  system  of 
the  Union.  On  the  pages  of  her  history  are  recorded  the  noble 
deeds  which  have  given  her  a  good  name  and  rendered  her 
glorious.  But  her  people  demand  at  her  hands  a  more  full 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  a  more  abundant  diffusion  of  its  bless- 
ings ;  and  no  more  noble  and  honorable  and  glorious  page  can 
anywhere  be  found,  than  that  which  shall  record  the  adop- 
tion of  some  simple  but  efficient  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
Sanitary  Reform ;  by  which  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
physical  power  may  be  produced,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  physical  suffering  may  be  prevented,  and  the  greatest  possi« 
ble  amount  of  physical,  social  and  moral  enjoyment,  may  be 
attained.  "  This  is  the  tme  glory  which  outlives  all  other, 
and  shines  with  undying  lustre,  from  generation  to  generationi 
imparting  to  its  works  something  of  its  own  immortality." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


LEMUEL  SHATTUCK, 
N.  P.  BANKS,  Jr., 
JEHIEL  ABBOTT, 


Commissioners. 


Boston,  April  26,  1850. 


BILL  DRAWN  BY  THE  COMMISSION,  AND  RECOM- 
MENDED  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  FOR  ENACT- 
MENT. 


[See  this  Report,  pp.  48^55, 109-119, 138,  S42,  aad  284.] 


An  Act  for    the  Promotion    of  Public  and  Personal 

Health. 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 
tiveSj  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  appoint  seven 
persons,  who,  together  with  the  Governor,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  ex  offidis,  shall  consti- 
tute and  be  denominated  the  General  Board  of  Health  ; 
and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
the  term  of  seven  years :  provided,  that  the  person  first 
named  in  said  Board  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  the  person  next  named  shall  go  out  of  .office  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  of  the  remaining  members, 
one  retiring  each  year,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named,  until  the  whole  Board  be  changed.  And 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil as  aforesaid,  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  said  Board,  which 
may  occur  from  death,  resignation  or  otherwise.  Any 
member  who  resigns,  or  whose  term  of  office  has  expir- 
ed, may,  if  duly  qualified,  be  reappointed. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  Board  shall  meet  in  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  in  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  es^pedient 
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Sect.  3.  They  shall  appoint  a  competent  person  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shall  also  appoint 
such  other  persons,  or  employ  such  temporary  assistance, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  sanitary 
laws  of  the  State,  imder  their  superintendence;  and 
every  such  person  so  appointed  or  employed  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all  persons  so  appointed 
or  employed :  provided^  that  the  members  of  said  Board 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  own  services. 
The  salary  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  hundred 

dollars  per  annum,  which,  together  with  his  incidental 
expenses  and  those  of  the  Board,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  on 
certificates  signed  by  the  chairman  and  Secretary. 

Sect.  4.  The  said  Board  shall  perform  the  following 
duties : — 

1.  They  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  execution  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  State. 

2.  They  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

3.  They  shall  consider  and  decide  upon  sanitary  ques- 
tions, submitted  to  them  by  the  State,  by  cities,  by  towns, 
and  by  the  Local  Boards  of  Health. 

4.  They  shall  advise  the  State  as  to  the  location  and 
erection  of  public  buildings,  and  as  to  the  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  public  institutions. 

5.  They  shall,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  visit  and 
ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  several  public 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 

6.  They  shall  prepare  and  furnish,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  to  the  several  Local  Boards  of  Health,  all  ne- 
cessary blanks  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 

7.  They  shall,  from  time  to  time,  issue  instructions  to 
the  several  Local  Boards,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties, 
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and  shall  suseest  and  recommend  local  sanitary  rtdes 
«ad  regulati^r     " 

8.  They  shall  superintend  each  enumeration  of  the 
inhahitants  of  the  State,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ab- 
stracts of  the  same,  authorized  by  the  constitution  and 
laws. 

9.  They  shall  lay  before  the  Legislature,'  annually, 
in  a  printed  form,  a  report,  contammg  an  abstract  of 
their  proceedings,  and  of  their  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, together  with  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  said 
Board ;  and  shall  accompany  the  same  with  such  remarks, 
as  their  observation,  experience,  and  reflection  may  sug^ 
gest,  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  inhabitants ;  and  recommend  the  adoption 
of  such  useful  sanitary  measures,  as  in  their  judgment 
may  lead  to  improvement. 

Sect.  5.  They  may  expend  fifty  dollars,  annually,  in 
the  purchase  of  books  and  works,  relating  to  pubUc 
health  and  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease; 
which  books  and  works,  together  with  such  other  books, 
works,  and  documents,  as  may  be  obtained  in  exchange 
or  by  donation,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  be  the  property  of  the  State. 

Sect.  6.  The  Secretary,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Board,  shall  perform  the  following  duties : — 

1.  He  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board. 

2.  He  shall,  when  directed  by  the  Board,  make  a 
sanitary  survey  of  a  particular  town,  or  part  of  the 
State ;  and  collect  information  as  to  its  sanitary  condition. 

3.  He  shall  have  all  the  authority  by  law  given  to, 
and  perform  all  the  duties  imposed  upon,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  relating  to  the  registration  and  return  of  births, 
maniages,  and  deaths. 

4.  He  shall  superintend  each  enumeration  of  H^  v^ 
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habitants  of  the  State,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ab- 
stracts of  the  same,  authorized  by  the  constitution  and 
laws. 

5.  He  shall  arrange  the  official  written  and  printed 
reports  and  documents,  obtained  from  Local  Boards  of 
Health  and  other  public  associations,  and  from  private 
individuals ;  and  cause  them  to  be  bound  and  indexed  for 
convenient  reference.  And  he  is  authorized  to  exchange 
the  printed  documents  of  the  Board  for  other  sanitary 
works,  printed  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  appertaining 
to  his  office,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

7.  He  shall  prepare  and  lay  before  the  Board,  annu- 
ally, in  a  printed  form,  a  report  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  information  obtained. 

8.  He  shall  diffuse,  as  far  as  practicable,  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  information  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  State  and  its  inhabitants ;  to  the  end 
that  the  laws  of  health  and  life  may  be  better  under- 
stood, the  causes  of  disease  ascertained  and  removed,  the 
length  of  human  life  extended,  the  vital  force  and  pro- 
ductive power  increased,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
physical  improvement  and  happiness  attained  and  en- 
joyed. 

Sect.  7.  The  said  Secretary  is  authorized  and  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  employ  such  assistance 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Sect.  8.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  each  city,  and 
the  selectmen  of  each  town,  shall  appoint  three,  five,  or 
seven  persons,  resident  citizens  thereof,  who  shall  con- 
stitute and  be  denominated  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
Town,  or  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  the 
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registrar  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  or  the  town 
clerk  where  no  such  registrar  exists,  shaU  be,  ew  offidis, 
members  of  said  Board.  And  the  persons  so  appointed 
shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office ;  and  they  shall  hold  their  said  offices  for  three 
years,  if  the  said  Board  is  fixed  at  and  consists  of  three 
members,  as  aforesaid ;  or  for  five  years,  if  it  is  fixed  at 
and  consists  of  five  members  ;  or  for  seven  years,  if  it  is 
fixed  at  and  consists  of  seven  members :  provided^  that  the 
person  first  named  in  said  Board  shall  go  out  of  office  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  the  person  next  named  shall  go  out  of 
office  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  of  the  remaining 
members,  one  retiring  each  year  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named,  until  the  whole  Board  be  changed. 
And  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the  selectmen  as  afore* 
said,  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  said  Board,  which  may 
occur  from  death,  resignation  or  otherwise.  Any  mem- 
ber who  resigns,  or  whose  term  of  office  has  expired, 
may,  if  duly  qualified,  be  reappointed. 

Sect.  9.  The  said  Local  Boards  shall  carry  into  exe- 
cution, within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  the  sanitary 
laws  of  the  State,  and  the  orders  of  the  Greneral  Board 
of  Health;  and  may,  if  need  be,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  examine  persons  under  oath,  which  oath  they 
are  authorized  to  administer.  They  shall  endeavor,  as 
fer  as  practicable,  to  prevent  disease  and  save  life,  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  disease  and  mortality ;  and  promote 
health  and  prolong  life,  by  adopting  and  carrying  into 
execution  useful  sanitary  measures,  rules  and  regulations. 

Sect.  10.  The  said  Local  Boards  shall  meet  in  Jan- 
uary, April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

Sect.  11.  The  Board  of  Health  of  any  town  of  more- 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  may  expend  forty  dollars. 
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annually,  and  of  any  town  of  less  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, twenty  dollars,  annually,  in  the  purchase  of 
books  or  works  relating  to  pubUc  health,  and  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  disease;  which  books  and 
works,  together  with  such  other  books,  works,  and  docu- 
ments as  may  be  obtained  in  exchange  or  by  donation, 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  be  the  property  of  the  town ;  provided^  that  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  inhabitants  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  last  census,  national  or  state,  shall  be  the  basis 
of  computation. 

Sect.  12.  The  said  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be  Secretary ;  and  also 
shall,  if  need  be,  appoint  another  competent  member  to 
be  Medical  Health  Officer ;  and  another  Jo  be  Surveyor. 
And  they  shall  appoint  such  other  officers,  not  of  the 
Board,  and  employ  such  other  persons,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  execution  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  State, 
and  the  sanitary  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  town. 
They  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  each  person  so  ap- 
pointed and  employed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  the  selectmen  of  the 
town :  provided,  that  said  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  usually  paid  for  similar  services  in  the  town. 
And  every  such  officer  and  person  so  appointed  and  em- 
ployed shall  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an 
accurate  account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
to  perform  such  other  services  as  usually  pertain  to  the 
office ;  and  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  his  successor  in 
office,  all  records,  written  and  printed  docimients,  papers 
and  books,  belonging  to  the  office  or  to  the  Board. 
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Sect.  1 4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  sick- 
ness and  diseases  of  different  kinds,  and  particularly  of 
zymotic,  or  epidemic,  endemic  cmd  contagious  diseases ;  to 
'  observe  their  prevalence  and  mortality  in  each  year,  and 
each  season  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  other  years 
and  seasons ;  in  each  district  of  the  town,  as  compared 
with  other  districts  or  with  other  places ;  and  in  each 
class  of  persons,  as  compared  with  other  classes ;  and  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  any  atmospheric,  local,  or  personal 
causes  of  the  temporary  increase  or  decrease  of  disease 
and  mortality.  He  shall  point  out  local  nuisances  or 
personal  causes  likely  to  produce  disease,  or  otherwise  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  suggest  remedies ; 
perform  such  other  services,  of  a  like  nature,  as  the 
Board  may  require ;  and  make  reports  on  all  these 
matters  to  the  said  Board. 

Sect.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor  to  pre- 
pare, under  the  direction  and  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  and 
^  for  public  inspection,  a  map  of  the  town,  or  any  section  of 
the  town,  on  which  shall  be  marked,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  location,  level,  and  grade,  of  roads,  streets,  lanes,  and 
courts ;  plans  for  drainage  and  sewerage ;  the  natural  and 
artificial  mill  and  other  ponds;  and  any  localities  in 
which  unfavorable  sanitary  influences  are  known  to  ex- 
ist ;  and  perform  such  other  services  of  a  similar  nature,  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Board ;  and  he  shall  report  to 
Uie  said  Board  on  all  these  matters. 

Sect.  16.  The  said  Local  Boards  of  Health  are  au- 
thorized to  make,  and  whenever  in  their  judgment  the 
public  health  and  safety  or  the  public  good  will  be  pro- 
moted thereby,  they  shall  make  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the- 
State,  for  either  or  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

40* 
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1.  For  ascertainiBg  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  death 
of  every  person  who  dies  in  the  town. 

2.  For  ascertaining,  from  time  to  time,  the  prevailing 
diseases  of  the  town ;  and  their  atmospheric,  local,  and 
personal  causes. 

3.  For  ascertaining  the  prevalence  and  amount  of 
sickness,  among  persons  of  different  classes  and  occupa- 
tions, and  among  scholars  attending  the  public  schools. 

4.  For  preventing  or  mitigating  diseases,  especially 
zymotic,  or  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases. 

6.  For  affording  medical  relief  to  persons  afflicted  or 
threatened  with  disease,  and  especially  with  epidemic, 
endemic  or  contagious  diseases. 

6.  For  the  periodical  or  special  vaccination  of  the 
inhabitants. 

7.  For  removing,  destroying,  and  preventing  nui- 
sances, dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

8.  For  restraining  and  removing  persons  and  articles, 
infected  with  the  small-pox  or  other  contagious  disease. 

9.  For  the  establishment,  location,  and  management 
of  hospitals,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  sick  with 
contagious  or  malignant  diseases. 

10.  For  the  construction  and  management  of  sinks, 
ash-pits,  privies,  cesspools,  drains,  and  common  sewers ; 
and  for  the  removal  of  house-dirt,  offal,  night-soil,  street- 
dirt,  and  other  filth. 

11.  For  cleansing  and  purifying  any  vessel,  building, 
lot,  or  other  place  ;  or  any  article  in  a  condition  endanger- 
ing the  public  health. 

1 2.  For  the  location,  and  for  preventing  the  location, 
of  pigsties,  slaughter-houses,  chemical  works,  and  any 
trade  or  employment,  offensive  to  the  inhabitants  or  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health. 

13.  For  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  schoolhouses 
and  other  public  buildings ;  and  for  preventing  the  sani- 
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tary  evils  which  arise  from  over-crowded  boarding  or 
lodging-houses,  and  from  cellar  dwellings. 

14.  For  preventing  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or 
drink,  unwholesome  or  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

15.  For  preventing  or  mitigating  the  sanitary  evils, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  from 
haunts  of  dissipation. 

16.  For  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated  medicines, 
drugs  and  Uquors,  dangerous  to  the  pubUc  health. 

17.  For  the  sanitary  management  of  cemeteries,  and 
other  burial-places ;  and  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

18.  For  the  public  r^stration  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  in  the  town,  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

19.  For  executing  any  sanitary  order  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  relating  to  the  town  or  its  inhabitants. 

Sect.  17.  The  Board  of  Health  of  any  seaport  town 
may  establish  the  quarantine  to  be  performed  by  any  ves- 
sel arriving  within  the  harbor  of  the  town;  and  may 
make  such  quarantine  regulations,  relating  to  any  ves- 
sel, and  to  the  passengers  or  articles  on  board  of  the 
same,  as  they  shall  iudfi^e  necessary /or  the  health  and 
safet;  of  the  Lhabitite!-or  two  o,  more  towns  may,  at 
their  joint  expense,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  make 
and  establish  such  regulations.  And  any  Board  of  Health 
may  examine,  under  oath,  the  master  or  any  seaman  or 
person  on  board  any  vessel,  suspected  of  coming  from  a 
sickly  port,  or  of  having  sickness  on  board  during  the 
voyage,  or  of  having  goods  or  articles  on  board  which 
may  occasion  sickness.  And  all  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  any  person,  vessel,  or  goods,  under  any  quaran- 
tine regulations,  shall  be  paid  by  such  person,  or  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  or  goods,  respectively. 

Sect.  18.  When  any  householder  shall  know  that 
any  person  within  his  feunily  and  wh^i  any  physician 
shall  know  that  any  person  whom  he  yiAta^  is  «ifik  ^vn^ 
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the  small-pox,  or  any  oUier  contagious  or  malignant  dis- 
ease, dangerous  to  the  public  health,  such  hous^older 
and  such  physician  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  prescribe. 

Sect.  19.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Local  Boards  of 
Health  of  all  regulations  made  by  them,  by  publishing  the 
same  in  some  newspaper  of  the  town,  or  where  there  is 
no  such  newspaper,  by  posting  them  up  in  some  public 
place  or  places  of  the  town ;  and  such  notice  of  such 
regulations  shall  be  deemed  legal  notice  to  all  persons. 

Sect.  20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  magistrate  and 
other  civil  officer,  and  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  State,  to 
observe  and  assist  in  carxymg  into  execution  the  orders, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  General  and  Local  Boards  of 
Health,  and  to  aid  the  said  Boards  and  their  authorized 
agents,  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 

Sect.  21.  The  said  Boards  of  Health,  if  it  shall  ap- 
3)ear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient,  are  authorized  to 
require  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  his  deputy,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  city,  or  any  constable  of  the  town,  to  perform 
any  of  the  following  duties  : 

1.  To  remove  or  destroy  any  article,  decayed,  putrid, 
-or  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  public  health;  or  any 
other  nuisance  or  cause  of  disease. 

2.  To  remove  any  person  or  article  infected  with  con- 
tagious or  malignant  disease,  from  one  place  to  another. 

3.  To  break  open  and  enter  in  the  day  time  any 
ihouse,  shop,  or  other  building,  or  place,  containing  a 
person  or  article  infected  with  small-pox  or  other  con- 
»tagious  disease ;  or  containing  any  nuisance  dangerous 
•io  the  public  health. 

4.  To  impress  and  take  up  convenient  houses,  lodg- 
ing, nurses,  attendants  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
.accommodation,  safety,  and  relief  of  the  sick. 
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Sect.  22.  The  charges  for  removing  and  cleansing 
ny  articles,  and  of  securing  the  same,  and  of  cleansing 
ny  house  or  other  place,  shall  be  paid  by  the  owners 
hereof,  at  silch  rates  and  prices  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
(card  of  Health,  under  whose  direction  the  same  was 
one. 

Sect.  23.  Whenever  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  his 
eputy,  the  marshal  of  the  city,  any  constable  of  the  town, 
r  other  officer,  shall  impress  any  men,  or  shall  use  any 
;Ouse,  store  or  other  place,  or  any  property,  for  the  ac- 
ommodation  or  benefit  of  the  sick,  or  for  the  storage  of 
i&cted  articles,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  several 
arties  interested  shall  be  entitled  to  a  just  compensation 
derefor,  to  be  paid  by  the  town  for  which  such  persons 
Ave  been  employed,  or  for  which  such  property  has  been 

Sect.  24.  All  necessary  expenditures  incurred  by  any 
iOcal  Board  of  Health,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
uties,  shall  be  paid  by  their  town  or  city,  after  being 
odited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  certified  to  be 
orrect  by  a  majority  of  the  other  members :  provided^ 
dat  in  making  any  such  expenditure  of  more  than  fifty 
oUars,  in  towns  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants ; 
nd  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  in  towns  of  more 
[lan  two  thousand  and  less  than  five  thousand  inhabit- 
nts ;  and  of  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  in  towns  of 
lore  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  said  Board  shall 
rst  obtain  the  approval  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or 
iie  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city. 

Sect.  25.  Whenever  any  malignant  or  contagious 
isease  shall  prevail  as  an  epidemic  in  any  town,  the 
lOcal  Board  of  Health  shall  notify  the  General  Board  of 
[eelth  of  the  same;  and  the  said  Groieral  Board  of 
[ealth  shall  adopt,  recommend,  or  carry  into  execution, 
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such  measures  of  prevention  or  mitigation,  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  or  expedient 

Sect.  26.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  order  or 
regulation,  prescribed  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
sections  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  obstruct  any  member 
of  any  Local  Board  of  Health,  or  any  person  acting  un- 
der their  authority,  in  the  dischai^  of  his  duty,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  doUarB 
for  each  offence ;  and  any  person,  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-first  sec- 
tions, shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Sect.  27.  Each  of  the  said  Local  Boards  of  Health 
shall,  in  the  month  of  January,  annually,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  town,  or  to  the  city  council,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing thereafter,  a  written  report,  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Board,  during  the  next  preceding  year  ending 
December  thirty-first;  and  shall  accompany  the  same 
with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  observations,  as  will 
exhibit  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  and  its  inhab- 
itants ;  and  shall  recommend  such  measures  of  improve- 
ment, as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  they 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  their  report,  in  a  written  or 
printed  form,  to  the  General  Board  of  Health.  And 
all  reports  printed  by  order  of  towns  shall  be  in  octavo 
form,  on  paper  and  page  of  uniform  size,  similar  to  the 
public  documents  of  the  State,  and  convenient  for  bind- 
ing ;  and  all  written  reports  shall  be  on  letter  paper  of 
common  size  and  convenient  for  binding. 

Sect.  28.  Any  town,  which  shall  neglect  to  appoint 
a  Board  of  Health  annually,  as  required  by  this  act,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  neglect ;  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  any  town 
which  shall  neglect  to  make  and  transmit  the  report 
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reqtiired  by  the  twenty-seventh  section  hereof^  shall  be 
liable  to  a  like  penalty. 

Sect.  29.  All  petitions  and  complaints  concerning 
sanitary  matters,  shall  be  made  and  presented,  in  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  form,  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  or  their 
Erathorized  agent ;  and  the  object  of  all  such  petitions 
^all  be  immediately  considered  and  acted  upon  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  knows  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  cause  of  disease,  or  of  any  matter  which 
may  properly  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board, 
to  makb  it  known. 

Sect.  30.  Whenever  any  nuisance,  filth,  or  cause  of 
lisease  shall  be  found  on  private  property,  the  Board  of 
Health  shall  order  the  owner,  or  occupant  thereof,  to  re- 
move the  same  at  his  own  expense,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  or  such  other  time  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable, 
after  notice  served,  as  provided  in  the  succeeding  section ; 
Gmd  if  the  owner  or  occupant  shall  neglect  so  to  do,  he 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for 
every  day  during  which  he  shall  knowmgly  permit  such 
nuisance  or  cause  of  disease  to  remain  after  the  time 
prescribed,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  removal  thereof 

Sect.  31.  The  order  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion shall  be  communicated  by  a  written  notice,  served 
personally  upon  the  owner  or  occupant,  or  his  or  her  au- 
thorized agent,  by  any  person  competent  to  serve  a  no- 
tice in  a  dvil  suit ;  or  such  notice  may  be  left  at  the 
owner's,  occupant's,  or  agent's  last  and  usual  place  of 
abode,  if  the  same  be  known,  and  is  within  the  State ; 
and  if  the  owner's,  or  agent's  residence  is  unknown,  or 
without  the  State,  the  premises  being  unoccupied,  then 
eruch  notice  may  be  served  by  posting  up  the  same  on  the 
paremises,  or  by  publishing  the  same  in  such  manner,  and 
fiir  such  length  of  time,  as  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
diall  deem  expedient 
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Sect.  32.  K  the  owner  or  occupant  shall  not  comply 
with  the  order  above  mentioned,  the  Board  of  Health 
may  cause  the  said  nuisance,  filth,  or  cause  of  disease,  to 
be  removed  or  destroyed,  and  all  expenses  incurred  ther^ 
by  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  owner  or  occupant,  or  by 
such  other  person  as  shall  have  caused  or  permitted  the 
same,  if  such  owner  or  occupant,  or  such  other  person 
shall  have  had  actual  notice  from  the  Board  of  Health, 
of  the  existence  of  said  nuisance,  filth,  or  cause  of  dis- 
ease. 

Sect.  33.  All  expenses  incurred  by  any  town  6t  city 
in  the  removal  of  nuisances,  or  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  and  which  are  recoverable  of  any  pri- 
vate person  or  corporation,  by  virtue  of  any  provisions  of 
law,  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt, 
before  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Sect.  34.  Any  fines  and  forfeitures  recovered  under 
the  twenty-eighth  section  of  this  act,  shall  enure  to  the 
use  of  the  State ;  and  all  other  fines  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred under  the  general  laws,  or  the  special  laws  appli- 
cable to  any  town  or  city,  or  the  ordinances,  by-laws,  and 
regulations  of  any  town,  or  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  any 
town,  relating  to  health,  shall  enure  to  the  use  of  such 
town;  and  all  such  fines  may  be  recovered  by  com- 
plaint in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  or  police  court  of  the  town  or 
city,  in  which  the  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Sect.  35.  Any  person  injured,  either  in  his  comfort 
or  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate,  by  any  nuisance,  may 
have  an  action  on  the  case,  for  the  damage  sustained 
thereby ;  in  which  action  the  defendant  may  plead  the 
general  issue  and  give  any  special  matter  in  evidence. 

Sect.  36.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  or  any  one  of 
the  justices  thereof,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  may,  in  aU 
cases,  either  before  or  pending  a  prosecution,  for  a  com- 
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mon  nuisance,  affecting  the  public  health,  issue  an  in- 
junction to  stay  or  prevent  the  same,  until  the  matter 
shall  be  decided  by  a  jury  or  otherwise ;  and  may  issue 
all  such  other  writs  and  processes,  and  make  aU  such 
orders  and  decrees  according  to  the  course  of  proceedings 
in  chancery,  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  enforce 
such  injunction ;  and  may  dissolve  the  same  when  the 
court  or  any  one  of  the  said  justices  shall  think  it  proper. 

Sect.  37.  Persons  may  be  complained  of,  and  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  having  jurisdiction,  for  a  common  nui- 
sance, injurious  to  the  public  health ;  and  when  any  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  on  such  indictment,  the  court  may,  in 
their  discretion,  order  the  nuisance  to  be  removed,  or  de- 
stroyed, at  the  expense  of  the  defendant,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  where  the  nui- 
sance is  found ;  and  the  form  of  the  warrant  to  the 
sheriff,  or  other  officer,  may  be  varied  accordingly. 

Sect.  38.  The  Local  Boards  of  Health  shall  have  all 
the  authority,  and  may  perform  all  the  duties  imposed 
by  law  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  by  "an  act  in  addition 
to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  confinement  of  idiots  and 
insane  persons,"  passed  April  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight 

Sect.  39.  The  word  "  town,"  in  this  act,  may  be  con- 
strued to  include  all  cities  except  in  cases  in  which  such 
construction  would  be  repugnant  to  any  provision  herein 
contained. 

Sect.  40.  AU  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed, 
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I.    Titles  of  Acts  relating  to  Public  Health,  passed  bt  the 

State  of  Massachusetts. 

1692.  An  Act  for  Prevention  of  Common  Nuisances  arising  by 
Slaughter-houses,  Still-houses,  dz;c..  Tallow-chandlers,  and  Curriers. 
Act  and  Laws  of  Province  of  Massachuaetts  Bay,  Ed,  1759  and 
1771,  p.  15. 

1696.  Chap.  6.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  for  Preventing  of 
Common  Nuisances  arising  from  Slaughter-houses,  Still-houses,  &c., 
p.  68. 

1700.  An  Act  directing  the  Admission  of  Town  Inhabitants,  p.  125. 

1701.  An  Act  providing  in  case  of  Sickness,  p.  135.  Repealed 
1797. 

1702.  An  Act  for  appointing  Commissions  of  Sewers,  p.  1^. 
Repealed  1796. 

1708.  An  Act  in  Addition  to  and  Explanation  of  the  Act  for  Pre- 
vention of  Common  Nuisances,  p.  158. 

1709.  An  Act  for  Regulating  of  Drains  and  Common  Shores,  p. 
161.     Repealed  1796. 

1710.  An  Act  explaining  and  enlarging  of  the  act  for  prevention 
of  Common  Nuisances  arising  by  Slaughter-houses,  Still-houses,  dsc.. 
Tallow-chandlers  and  Curriers,  p.  166. 

1730.  An  Act  empowering  Courts  to  adjourn  and  remove  from  the 
Towns  appointed  by  Law  for  holding  Courts  to  other  Towns,  in  case 
of  sickness  by  Small-Pox,  p.  265.     Repealed  1797. 

1742.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Small-Pox  and  other  In- 
fectious sickness  and  to  prevent  the  concealing  the  same.  Repealed 
1797. 

1744.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  for  Regulating  Drains  and 
Common  Shores.     Repealed  1796. 

1750.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Importation  of  German  and  other 
Passengers  come  to  settle  in  the  Province,  p.  842. 

1751.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  King  William  the  Third,  entitled  An  Act  providing  in 
Case  of  Sickness^  p.  356.     Repealed  1797. 

1757.  An  Act  for  Regulating  the  Hospital  on  Raiwford?S'Ishxnd^ 
and  further  providing  in  Case  of  Sickness,  p.  375.    Repealed  1797. 

1758.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  An  act  for  Regulat* 
ing  the  Hospital  on  RainsfordVIsland,  and  further  providing  in  Case 
of  Sickness,  p.  378.    Repealed  1797. 
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1763.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  relating  to  Comnuxi  Seweis. 
Repealed  1797. 

1776.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Continuance  of  the  Small-Pox  in  the 
town  of  BostoTiy  and  to  license  inoculation  there  for  a  limited  time. 
Repealed  1792. 

1776.  An  Act  empowering  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Greneral  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace  in  the  several  Counties  to  permit  inoculating  Hos- 
pitals to  be  erected  in  said  counties.     Repealed  1792. 

1777.  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  above  Act.     Repealed  1792. 
1785.     March  8.     An  Act  against  selling  unwholesome  provisions, 

vol.  I,  p.  224.     Repealed  1836. 

1785.  June  7.  An  Act  for  preventing  Common  Nuisances.  Lann^ 
Ed.  1801,  vol.  I,  p.  241.     Repealed  1836. 

1787.  Feb.  28.  An  Act  for  the  due  Regulation  of  Licensed 
Houses,  p.  374.     Repealed. 

1788.  March  26.  An  Act  for  suppressing  and  punishing  of 
Rogues,  Vagabonds,  Common  Beggars,  and  oAer  idle,  disorderly 
and  lewd  Persons,  p.  411.     Repealed  18i34.     Liaws  1834,  p.  206. 

1792.  An  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Hospitals  for  in* 
oculating  with  the  Small-Pox,  and  for  repealing  all  laws  heretofore 
made  for  that  purpose.     Repealed  1793. 

1793.  March  15.  An  Act  providing  Hospitals  for  inoculatioD, 
and  for  preventing  Infection  from  the  Small-Pox,  and  for  repealing 
several  Acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,  vol.  II.  Repealed 
1836. 

1796.  Feb.  26.  An  Act  for  appointing  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  making  Provision  for  the  better  improvement  of  Low  Lands  in 
Certain  Cases,  vol.  II,  p  721.     Repealed  1836. 

1797.  Feb.  20.  An  Act  for  regulating  Drains  and  Common  Sew- 
ers, vol.  II,  p.  752.     Repealed  1836. 

1797.  June  22.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious 
Sickness,  vol.  II,  p.  788.     Repealed  1836. 

1798.  Feb.  27.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  Suppressing  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  Common  Beggars,  and  other 
idle,  disorderly  and  lewd  Persons,^^  vol.  II,  p.  812.     Repealed  1834. 

1799.  Feb.  13.  An  Act  to  empower  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Boston  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  and  for  removing  and  prevent- 
ing Nuisances  in  said  Town,  vol.  II,  p.  837.    Repealed  June  20, 1799. 

1799.  June  20.  An  Act  to  empower  the  Town  of  Boston  to  choose 
a  Board  of  Health,  and  for  removing  and  preventing  Nuisances,  vol. 
n,  p.  867. 

1799.  June  21.  An  Act  to  empower  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Salem  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health  and  for  removing  and  prevent- 
ing Nuisances  in  said  Town,  vol.  II,  p.  879. 

1800.  Feb.  26.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act,  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  sickness,"  vol.  II,  p.  896.  Re- 
pealed 1836. 

1800.  March  4.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act,  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  prevent  Common  Nuiscmces,"  vol.  II,  p.  921.     Repealed  1836. 

1800.  June  16.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act,  entitled,  "  An  Act 
to  empower  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Salem  to  choose  a  Board 
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of  Health,  and  for  removing  and  preventing  Nuisances  in  said  Town  f  ^ 
and  for  repealing  Part  of  said  Act,  vol.  II,  p.  939. 

1802.  Feb.  22.  An  Act  to  empower  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Marhlehead  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  and  for  removing  and  pre- 
venting Nuisances  in  said  Town,  vol.  Ill,  p.  44. 

1803.  June  18.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act,  entitled,  ^^  An  Act 
to  empower  the  Town  of  Boston  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  and  fnr 
removing  and  preventing  Nuisances,^'  vol.  Ill,  p.  161. 

1804.  March  7.  An  Act  to  repeal  a  part  of  an  Act,  entitled,  ^^  An 
Act  to  empower  the  Town  of  Boston  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  and 
for  removing  and  preventing  Nuisances,^'  and  for  making  further  Ad- 
ditions thereto,  vol.  Ill,  p.  218. 

1809.  June  16.  An  Act  in  further  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  entitle  the  Town  of  Boston  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  and  for 
removing  and  preventing  Nuisances.^^     Session  Laws,  1809,  p.  11. 

1810.  Feb.  27.  An  Act  to  empower  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Plymouth  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health,  and  for  removing  and  pre- 
venting nuisances  in  said  town.     Session  Laws,  1810,  p.  89. 

1810.  March  6.  An  Act  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  inoculation  for 
the  Cow  Pox.     Session  Laws,  1810,  p.  204.     Repealed  1836. 

1810.  March  6.  An  Act  in  further  addition  to  an  Act  entitled, 
^^  An  Act  to  empower  the  town  of  Boston  to  choose  a  Board  of  Health, 
and  for  preventing  and  removing  Nuisances.^'  Session  Laws,  1810, 
p.  221. 

1816.  June  20.  An  act  to  empower  the  town  of  Boston  to  choose 
a  Board  of  Health,  and  to  prescribe  their  power  and  duty.  Session 
Laws,  1816,  p.  258. 

1818.  June  12.  An  Act  authorizing  the  town  of  Charlestown  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Health.     Session  Laws,  1818,  p.  14. 

1821.  June  16.  An  Act  to  empower  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Lynn  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Health  and  for  removing  and  prevent- 
ing nuisances  in  said  town.     Session  Laws,  1821,  p.  588. 

1822.  Feb.  23.  An  Act  to  establish  the  city  of  Boston.  Session 
Laws,  1822,  p.  734. 

1827.  March  2.  An  Act  authorizing  the  town  of  Cambridge  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Health.     Session  Laws,  1827,  p.  473. 

1835.  Nov.  4, 1835.  REVISED  STATUTES.— Went  into  op- 
eration, April  30,  1836. 

Chap.  21.  On  the  preservation  of  the  public  health ;  quarantine  ; 
nuisances;  and  offensive  trades,  pp.  207-214. 

Chap.  131.     Of  offences  against  the  public  health,  p.  742. 

1837.    April  20.    An  Act  relating  to  Alien  Passengers. 

1837.  April  20.  An  Act  concerning  the  Public  Health.  Sap, 
Rev,  Stat.^  p.  58. 

1838.  April  20.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  law  in  re- 
lation to  the  small-pox.     Ibid,<,  p.  82. 

1840.  March  18.   An  Act  concerning  the  small  pox.    Ihid.y  p.  149. 

1841.  March  17.  An  Act  in  relation  to  main  drains  and  common 
sewers,    i^.,  p.  196. 

1842.  March  3.  An  Act  relating  to  the  registry  and  returns  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths.    Ibid.^  p.  240. 

1844.  March  16.  An  Act  relating  to  the  registry  and  returoa  o€ 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.    JM4.,  p.  SOB. 
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1848.  April  18.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  proviirions  of  law  in  re- 
lation to  the  small-pox.     Ibid,^  p.  451. 

1848.  May  10.    An  Act  concerning  Alien  Passengen. 

1849.  May  2.  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Public  Health.  Aid, 
p.  549. 

1849.  May  2.  An  Act  relating  to  the  registration  of  Births,  Bfa^ 
riages,  and  Deaths.     Ibid.^  p.  545. 

1850.  March  20.  An  Act  relating  to  Alien  Passengers.  Sessioo 
Laws,  pp.  338  and  467. 

1850.  March  21.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  relating  to  the 
Public  Health.    Ibid.,  341. 

STATUTES   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   RELATING   TO   HEALTH. 

1799.  Feb.  25.  An  Act  respecting  Quarantine  and  Health  Laws. 
U.  S.  Statutes,  Little  dc  Brown^s  ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  619. 

1819.  March  2.  An  Act  regulating  Passenger  Ships  and  Vessels. 
lUd,,  vol.  Ill,  p.  488. 

1847.  Feb.  22.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Carriage  of  Paasengen 
in  Merchant  Vessels.     Ibid.,  vol.  VI,  p.  127. 

1848.  May  17.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Ventilation  of  Passen- 
ger Vessels  and  for  other  purposes.     Ibid.,  vol.  VI,  p.  220. 

1848.  June  26.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Adulterated 
and  Spurious  Drugs  and  Medicines.     Ibid.,  vol.  VI,  p.  237. 


II.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Contagious  Sickness, 
PASSED  June  22,  1797.     [See  this  Report,  pp.  50,  52,  53.] 

Sect.  1.  BE  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  for  the  better  preventing  the  spreading  of  infection,  when  it  shall 
happen  that  any  person  or  persons  coming  from  abroad,  or  belonging 
to  any  town  or  place  within  this  State,  shall  be  visited,  or  shall  lately 
before  have  been  visited  with  the  plague,  small-pox,  pestilential  or  ma- 
lignant fever,  or  other  contagious  sickness,  the  infection  whereof  may 
probably  be  communicated  to  others ;  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  where 
such  person  or  persons  may  arrive  or  be,  are  hereby  empowered  to 
take  care  and  make  effectual  provision  in  the  best  way  they  can,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  inhabitants,  by  removing  such  sick  or  infected 
person  or  persons,  and  placing  him  or  them  in  a  separate  house  or 
houses,  and  by  providing  nurses,  attendance,  and  other  assistance  and 
necessaries  for  them ;  which  nurses,  attendance,  and  other  assistance 
and  necessaries,  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the  parties  themselves,  their 
parents  or  masters  (if  able)  or  otherwise  at  the  charge  of  the  town  or 
place  whereto  they  belong ;  and  in  case  such  person  or  persons  are  not 
inhabitants  of  any  town  or  place  within  this  State,  then  at  the  charge 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  or  persons 
coming  from  any  place  out  of  this  State,  where  the  small-pox  or  other 
malignant  distemper  is  prevailing,  into  any  town  within  this  State, 
shall,  when  thereto  required  by  the  Selectmen  of  such  town,  within 
the  space  of  two  hours  from  the  time  they  shall  be  first  informed  of 
their  duty  by  law  in  this  faxticulax^  ^ve  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the 
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Selectmen,  or  the  Clerk  of  such  town,  of  their  conning  there,  and  of 
the  place  from  whence  they  came,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting,  in  case 
of  neglect,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  And  such  person  or 
persons,  if  not  disabled  by  sickness,  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  hours 
after  warning  given  to  him  or  them  by  the  Selectmen  of  such  town  for 
that  purpose,  depart  from  this  State  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  road, 
as  the  said  Selectmen  shall  direct ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  County  where  such  town 
may  lie,  by  warrant  directed  to  a  Constable  or  other  proper  officer,  or 
other  person  whom  the  Justice  shall  judge  proper,  to  cause  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  be  removed  into  the  State  from  whence  he  or  tiiey 
may  have  come.  And  any  person  removed  by  warrant  as  aforesaid, 
who,  during  the  prevalence  of  such  distemper,  shall  presume  to  return 
mto  any  town  of  this  State  without  liberty  first  obtained  from  such 
Justice,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  Dollars ;  and 
any  inhabitant  of  this  State  who  shall  entertain  in  his  house  any  per- 
son wame{i  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after 
notice  given  him  of  such  warning  by  one  or  more  of  the  Selectmen 
aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars, 

Sect.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  Selectmen  of  any  town  near  to,  or  bordering  upon  either  of 
the  neighboring  States,  to  appoint,  by  writing,  imder  their  hands,  some 
meet  person  or  persons  to  attend  at  ferries  or  other  places  by  or  over 
which  passengers  may  pass  from  such  infected  places ;  which  person 
or  persons  so  appointed,  shall  have  power  to  examine  such  passengers 
as  they  may  suspect  to  bring  infection  with  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
hinder  and  restrain  them  from  travelling,  until  licensed  thereto  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  within  such  county,  or  by  the  Selectmen  of  the 
town  in  which  such  person  or  persons  may  come  ;  and  any  passenger 
who,  coming  from  such  infected  place,  shall  (without  license  as  afore- 
said) presume  to  travel  within  this  State,  unless  it  be  to  return  by  the 
most  direct  way  to  the  State  from  whence  he  came,  after  he  shall  be 
cautioned  to  depart  by  the  person  or  persons  appointed  as  aforesaid, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars ;  the  several 
forfeitures  aforesaid  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  Court  of 
Record  proper  to  try  the  same, — one  moiety  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
town  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed — ^the  other  moiety  to  the 
use  of  the  person  who  may  sue  for  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if  need  be,  any  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  may  make  out  a  warrant  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county  or  his  deputy,  or  Constables  of  the  town  or  place  where 
any  such  sick  person  or  persons  may  be,  requiring  them  or  any  of 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  Selectmen  of  the  same,  to  remove  such  infected  person  or  per- 
sons, or  to  impress  and  take  up  convenient  houses,  lodging,  nurses,  at- 
tendance, and  other  necessaries,  for  the  accommodation,  safety  and 
relief  of  the  sick.  And  such  Sheriff,  his  deputy  and  Constable,  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  execute  such  warrant  accordingly. 

Sect.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  there  shall  be 
brought  into  any  town  within  this  State,  either  from  any  other  town 
therein,  or  from  parts  without  the  State,  any  baffgage,  clothing,  or 
goods  0^  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
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Selectmen  of  the  town  to  which  such  baggage,  clothing,  or  other 
goods  shall  be  brought,  or  by  the  major  part  of  such  Selectmen,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  there  is  just  cause  to 
suspect  baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague,  small-pox,  pestilential  fever,  or  other  malignant  contagioiis 
distemper ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  he  b 
hereby  required,  in  such  case,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  di- 
rected to  the  Sheriff  or  his  deputy,  or  any  Constable  of  the  town  in 
which  such  baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods  shall  be,  requiring  him 
to  impress  so  many  men  as  said  Justice  shall  judge  necessary  to  se- 
cure such  baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods,  and  said  men  to  post  as 
a  guard  and  watch  over  the  house  or  otbcr  place  or  places  where  such 
beiggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods  shall  be  lodged  ;  which  Guard  and 
Watch  are  hereby  required  to  take  effectual  care  to  prevent  such  bag- 
gage, clothing,  or  other  goods  being  removed  or  intermeddled  with 
by  any  persons  whatsoever  until  due  inquiry  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances thereof,  requiring  likewise  the  said  Sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  the 
Constable  aforesaid,  if  it  shall  appear  necessary,  with  the  advice  and 
direction  of  said  Selectmen,  to  impress  and  take  up  convenient  houses 
or  stores,  for  the  receiving,  lodging  and  safe  keeping  of  such  baggage, 
clothing,  or  other  ^oods,  until  the  same  shall  be  sufficiently  cleansed 
from  infection :  And  in  case  it  shall  appear  highly  probable  to  the 
said  Justice  that  such  baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods  are  infected 
as  aforesaid,  he  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  his  war^ 
rant  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  requiring  said  Sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  any 
Constable,  or  other  person  therein  specially  named,  to  remove  said  bag^ 
gage,  clothing,  or  other  goods,  to  some  convenient  place  where  there 
shall  be  the  least  danger  of  the  infection  spreading ;  there  to  remain 
until  the  same  shall  be  sufficiently  aired  and  freed  from  infection,  in 
the  opinion  of  said  Selectmen :  And  the  said  Sheriff,  Deputy-Sheriff 
•or  Constable,  in  the  execution  of  said  warrants,  are  empowerea  and  di- 
rected, if  need  be,  to  break  up  any  house,  warehouse,  shop  or  other 
place  particularly  mentioned  in  said  warrant,  where  such  baggage, 
clothing,  or  other  goods  shall  be  ;  and  in  case  of  opposition,  to  require 
such  aid  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect  the  execution  of  said  warrants 
and  repel  such  opposition  ;  and  all  persons  are  hereby  required,  at  the 
'  commandment  of  cither  of  the  said  officers,  having  either  of  the  war- 
rants aforesaid,  under  penalty  of  Ten  Dollars^  to  be  recovered  before  any 
.Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  where  such  opposition  may  happen, 
to  assist  such  officer  in  the  execution  of  the  same  warrant  against  any 

•  opposition  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  charges  of  securing  such  baggage, 

•  clothing,  or  other   goods,  and  of  airing  and  transporting  the  same, 
shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  owners  thereof  at  such  rates  and  prices 

•  as  shall  be  set  and  appointed  by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  where  such 
(baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods  shall  be,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
«of  debt,  by  any  person  or  persons  who  may  have  been  employed  in 
the  business  aforesaid,  in  any  Court  of  Record  proper  to  try  the  same. 

Sect.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  inquiry  shall  be  made  by 
the  officer  or  otlier  person  on  duty  at  the  Castle  in  the  harbor  of  Bos* 
ton^  of  every  vessel  coming  from  sea,  and  passing  by  the  said  Castle, 
whether  any  infectious  sickness  be  on  board,  or  has  been  on  board 
since  such  vessel  lefl  the  port  from  whence  she  last  came :  And  if  any 
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such  vessel  has  any  sickness  on  board,  or  has  had  any  on  board  since 
her  leaving  such  port ;  in  such  case,  orders  shall  be  given  by  said  of« 
iicer  or  other  person  on  duty,  to  the  master  or  commander  of  such 
vessel,  immediately  to  anchor  and  to  remain  at  anchor  until  a  certifi* 
cate  shall  be  obtained  from  the  major  part  of  the  Selectmen  of  the 
town  of  Boston^  that  they  arc  of  opinion  that  such  vessel  may  come 
up  to  the  town  without  danger  to  the  inhabitants,  or  imtil  the  said  mas- 
ter or  commander  shall  receive  orders  from  the  said  Selectmen  to  sm* 
chor  his  vessel  near  the  Hospital  on  Rainsford^s-hland^  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston.  And  in  case  any  master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  shall, 
by  himself,  or  the  people  on  board,  make  false  answer,  when  inquired 
of  as  aforesaid  by  the  officer  or  other  person  on  duty  as  aforesaid,  or, 
a(\er  orders  are  given  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  anchor 
near  the  Castle  as  aforesaid,  or  come  on  shore,  or  suffer  any  passenger 
or  other  person  belonging  to  the  vessel  to  come  on  shore,  or  any  goods 
to  be  taken  out  before  the  vessel  shall  have  anchored,  or  without  lib- 
erty from  the  Selectmen  as  aforesaid ;  or  in  case  any  master  or  com- 
mander of  a  vessel  ordered  to  anchor  near  the  Hospital  aforesaid  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do ;  in  every  such  case,  every  master  or  com- 
mander so  offendinj?  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  offence  the  sum  of 
Four  Hundred  Dollars^  or  suffer  six  months^  imprisonment. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  upon  application  made  to 
the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston  by  any  master  or  commander  of 
any  vessel  at  anchor  near  the  Hospital  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Select- 
men are  hereby  empowered  to  permit  such  passengers,  goods  or  la- 
ding, as  they  shall  judge  free  from  infection,  to  come  on  shore  ;  or  to 
be  taken  out  and  disposed  of  as  the  owners  shall  see  fit ;  and  such  pas- 
sengers and  goods  as  shall  not  be  permitted  as  aforesaid,  shall  re- 
main on  board,  or  be  landed  on  said  Island.  And  if  any  master  or 
commander  of  any  such  vessel,  for  the  time  being,  shall  come  on 
shore,  or  suffer  any  of  his  people  or  passengers  to  come  on  shore,  or 
any  boat  to  come  on  board,  or  suffer  any  goods  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
vessel,  unless  permitted  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  come  up  to  said  town 
with  his  vessel  until  by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  said  Select- 
men, or  the  major  part  of  them,  it  shall  appear,  that  said  vessel,  com- 
pany and  goods  are  clear  of  infection,  and  the  orders  for  stopping  the 
same  be  removed  or  taken  off,  he  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Dollnrs ;  and  in  case  he  be  not  able  to  pay 
that  sum,  he  shall  suffer  three  months^  imprisonment.  And  if  any 
sailors  or  passengers  coming  in  said  vessel  shall,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  master  or  commander,  presume  to  come  on 
shore,  or  up  above  the  Castle  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  know- 
ingly presume  to  go  on  board  from  shore,  or  to  go  to  the  aforesaid 
House  or  Island  in  time  of  infection  there,  without  leave  as  aforesaid ; 
or  if  any  person  put  sick  into  the  said  House,  or  sent  there  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  infected,  shall  presume  to  go  off  the  said  Island  without 
leave  as  aforesaid ;  any  person  offending  in  any  of  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  shall  foHeit  the  sum  of  7W  Hmdred  Dollars ;  and 
in  case  such  person  be  not  able  to  pay  said  forfeiture,  he  shall  suffer 
two  months'  imprisonment :  All  prosecutions  for  offences  contrary  to 
this  and  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  ly  indictment  or  information  in 

the  Smxreme  Judicial  Court  or  Court  of  deneral  Sessions  of  the  PeacA\ 

4S» 
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— mod  one  moiety  of  all  fines  mentiooed  in  said  secdons,  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  the  town  of  Boston — and  the  other  moiety  to  the  me  of  the 
Selectmen  of  said  town  for  the  time  being,  whoae  particiilar  duty  it  b 
hereby  made  to  prosecute  therefor. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  Jwrther  enacted^  That  whenever  any  ship  or 
vessel,  wherein  any  infection  or  infectious  sickness  hath  lately  been, 
shall  come  to  any  harbor  within  this  State ;  or  whenever  any  peisoo 
or  persons  belonging  to,  or  that  may  either  by  sea  or  land  come  into 
any  town  or  place  near  the  public  Hospital  aforesaid,  shall  be  visited, 
or  shall  lately  before  have  been  visited  with  any  infectious  sickness ; 
two  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  Selectmen  of  such  place,  be  and 
hereby  are  empowered  immediately  to  order  the  said  vessel  and  sick 
persons  to  the  said  Hospital,  there  to  be  taken  care  of  according  to  the 
directions  of  this  Act.  And  where  any  such  ship,  vessel  or  persons 
cannot,  without  great  inconvenience  and  damage,  be  ordered  to  the 
aforesaid  Hospital ;  in  any  such  case,  the  rules  and  directions  are  to 
be  observed  which  are  provided  in  the  first  enacting  clause  of  this  Act 
And  in  case  the  master  or  mariners  of  any  vessel  ordered  to  the  Hos- 
pital as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  delay  for  the  space  of  six  hours  after 
such  order  being  given  to  said  master,  or  either  of  the  owners  of  said 
vessel,  or  of  the  factors,  or  either  of  said  owners  of  the  goods,  to  come 
to  sail,  if  wind  and  weather  permit,  in  order  to  proceed  to  said  Hospi- 
tal ;  such  master  so  refusing  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Fomt 
Hundred  Dollars;  and  each  mariner  so  refusing,  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars;  and  in  case  they  be  not  able  to  pay  said  sums,  they 
shall  suffer  six  months*  imprisonment,— <Hie  half  of  said  fine  to  be  to 
the  informer — and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  town  or  district  to 
which  such  port  or  harbor  belongs ;  and  to  be  recovered  in  any  Court 
of  Record  proper  to  try  the  same,  by  indictment  or  information. 

Sect.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  master,  seaman  or 
passenger  belonging  to  any  vessel,  on  board  which  any  infection  is  or 
may  have  lately  been,  or  suspected  to  have  been,  or  which  may  have 
come  from  any  port  where  any  infectious,  mortal  distemper  prevails, 
shall  refuse  to  make  answer  on  oath  to  such  questions  as  may  be  asked 
him  or  them  relating  to  such  infection,  by  the  Selectmen  of  ^e  town  to 
which  such  vessel  may  come  (which  oath  the  said  Selectmen  are  here- 
by empowered  to  administer)  such  master,  seamen  or  passenger  so  re- 
fusing, shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  DoUars  ;  and  in  case  he 
be  not  able  to  pay  said  sum,  he  shall  suffer  six  months*  imprisonment ; 
said  penalty  to  be  adjudged  on  prosecution  by  indictment  on  informa- 
tion in  any  Court  proper  to  try  the  same,— one  moiety  of  said  fine  to 
the  use  of  the  town  where  the  offence  may  be  committed — and  die 
other  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  Selectmen  thereof,  whose  particular 
duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  prosecute  therefor. 

And  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  arc  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  nurses,  assistance  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  comfort  and 
relief  of  such  sick  persons  as  may  be  sent  to  said  Hospital  as  afore- 
said :  The  charge  thereof  to  be  borne  by  the  said  persons  themselves, 
if  able  ;  or  if  poor  and  unable,  by  the  towns  to  which  they  respective- 
ly belong ;  or  if  not  inhabitants  of  any  particular  town  or  other  place 
within  this  State,  then  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  10.    And  be  it  fiaiher  enacted^  That  whenever  the  smali-poz 
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or  other  mortally  infectious  distemper  shall  prevail  in  any  of  the 
towns  wherein  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  or  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  are  to  be 
holden,  at  the  times  prescribed  by  law,  or  by  their  own  adjournment, 
for  their  sitting  in  such  town  ;  the  Justices  of  the  said  Courts,  respec- 
tively, are  hereby  empowered  to  adjourn  and  hold  said  Courts  in  any 
town  within  the  same  county,  by  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  shire 
town,  or  as  near  the  same  as  safety  will,  in  their  opinion,  permit. 

Sect.  11.  Be  it  farther  enacted^  That  each  town  or  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  may,  at  their  meeting  held  in  March  or  April  annual- 
ly, or  at  any  other  meeting  legally  warned  for  the  purpose,  when  they 
shall  judge  it  to  be  necessary,  choose  and  appoint  a  Health-Committee, 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  nine  suitable  persons,  or 
one  person  to  be  a  Health-OfRcer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  remove 
all  filth  of  any  kind  whatever  which  shall  be  found  in  any  of  the 
streets,  lanes,  wharves,  docks,  or  in  any  other  place  whatever  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  to  which  such  Committee  or  Health-OfRcer  be- 
longs, whenever  such  filth  shall,  in  their  judgment,  endanger  the  lives 
or  die  health  of  the  inhabitants  thereof :  All  the  expenses  whereof  to 
be  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  who  placed  it  there,  if  known :  or  if 
not,  by  the  town  by  which  said  Committee  or  Health-Oflicer  was  ap- 
pointed. And  whenever  any  filth  as  aforesaid  shall  be  found  on  pri- 
vate property,  said  Committee  or  Health-Ofiicer  shall  notify  and  onler 
the  owner  or  occupier  thereof,  afler  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  to  re- 
move the  same,  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  in  case  said  owner  or 
occupier  shall  neglect  to  remove  such  filth  from  his  or  her  property, 
afler  the  expiration  of  the  time  aforesaid,  he  or  they  so  offending  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  One  Hundred  Dollars^  to  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered, with  costs  of  suit,  by  said  Committee  or  Health-Officer,  before 
any  Court  proper  to  try  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  town 
in  which  such  offence  is  committed :  And  said  owner  or  occupier  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  liable  and  obliged  to  repay  to  said  town  all  cost  and 
charges  which  the  said  Committee  or  Health-Officer  may  have  incurred 
in  removing  the  filth  from  his  or  her  property  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal 
to  pay  the  same,  he  or  they  may  be  sued  in  the  same  way  as  is  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  the  recovery  of  fines  as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  12.  And  he  it  farther  enacted^  That  whenever  any  vessel 
shall  arrive  at  any  port  other  than  Boston  within  this  Commonwealth, 
having  on  board  any  person  visited  with  the  plague,  small-pox,  malig- 
lignant  fever,  or  any  other  pestilential  disease,  the  master,  commander 
or  pilot  thereof,  shall  not  bring  such  vessel  up  near  the  town  of  the 
port  where  she  first  arrives,  until  liberty  be  first  granted,  in  writing,  by 
the  Selectmen  thereof ;  but  they  may  bring  such  vessel  to  an  anchor, 
in  such  place  below  the  town  as  will  be  most  for  the  safety  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  and  the  preservation  of  the  vessel  and  the  people  on 
board,  there  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  Selectmen  of  such  town,  be- 
fore any  passenger  or  person  belonging  to,  or  any  thing  on  board  the 
same,  be  brought  on  shore  :  And  any  master  or  commander  of  such 
vessel  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law  contained  in 
this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  Tufo  Hundred  Dollars  for 
every  such  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  Court  proper 
to  try  the  same.    And  any  Pilot  who  may  go  on  board  mk^  vocVlnqimX 
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and  pilot  the  same  up  to  the  town,  without  liberty  fint  had  and  obtain- 
ed from  the  Selectmen  thereof  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  cooTiction  in 
manner  as  aforesaid,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  Fifty  DoUart  for  eveiy 
such  offence  :  All  which  fines  contained  in  this  section  may  be  sued 
for  and  recovered,  with  costs  of  suit,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  by  tiie 
Selectmen  of  the  town  where  the  offence  is  committed,  to  and  for  the 
use  of  the  same  town. 

Sect.  13.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  a  law  of  this  Common- 
wealth, made  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one,  pro- 
viding in  case  of  sickness  ;  one  other  Law  made  in  addition  thereto  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  one  other  Law 
made  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  empowering 
Courts  to  adjourn  and  remove  from  the  towns  appointed  by  law  for 
holding  Courts,  to  other  towns,  in  case  of  sickaess  by  the  small-pox ; 
one  other  Law  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  for  regulating  the  Hospital  on  Rainsford*S'Islandi 
and  further  providing  in  case  of  sickness ;  one  Law  passed  the  next 
year,  in  addition  thereto  ;  one  other  Law  made  in  the  year  one  thou, 
sand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
small-pox  and  other  infectious  sickness,  and  to  prevent  the  concealing 
the  same,  be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed,  except  that  the  same  shall 
remain  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  all  fines  incurred  by 
force  thereof. 

in.    Revised  Statutes,  wow  in  force,  Chap.  21 : — ^"On  the  Pbes- 

ERVATION     OF     PuBLIC     HeALTH  ;    QUARANTINE  ;   NuiSANCES  ;   AND 

Offensive  Trades.^' 

[NoTX.— The  following  sections  have  been  repealed,  and  are  here  omitted  >-10. 11  and 
46,  May  2, 1849  3  16,  April  20,  1837 ;  11, 38  and  40,  April  SO,  1838.] 

Sect.  1.  Every  town,  respecting  which  no  provision  is  made,  by 
any  special  law,  for  choosing  a  board  of  health,  may,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  or  at  any  other  meeting  legally  warned  for  the  purpose, 
choose  a  board  of  health,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  nine  persons ;  or  they  may  choose  one  person  to  be  a  health 
ofiicer ;  and,  in  case  they  shall  not  choose  anv  board  of  health  or 
health  officer,  the  selectmen  shall  be  the  board  of  health. 

Sect.  2.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  the  city  council  shall  exercise  all 
the  powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  board  of  health  for  the 
said  city. 

Sect.  3.  Every  board  of  health  may  appoint  a  ph3rsician  to  the 
board,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure. 

Sect.  4.  The  board  of  health  shall  establish  the  salary  or  other 
compensation  of  such  physician,  and  shall  regulate  all  fees  and  charges 
of  every  person,  employed  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  health 
laws  and  of  their  own  regulations. 

Sect.  5.  The  board  of  health  shall  make  such  regulations  respect- 
ing nuisances,  sources  of  filth,  and  causes  of  sickness,  within  their 
respective  towns,  and  on  board  of  any  vessels  in  their  harbors,  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  violate  any  such  regulation,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbct.  6.    The  said  board  ahall  also  make  such  regulations,  as  they 
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may  judge  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety,  respecting  any 
articles  which  are  capable  of  containing  or  conveying  any  infection 
or  conta^on,  or  of  creating  any  sickness,  when  such  articles  shall  be 
brought  mto  or  conveyed  from  their  town,  or  into  or  from  any  vessel ; 
and  if  any  person  shall  violate  any  such  regulaticms,  he  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  7.  The  said  board  shall  also  make  all  regulations,  which 
they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  respect- 
ing burying  grounds  in  their  towns. 

Sect.  8.  Notice  shall  be  given,  by  the  board  of  health,  of  all  regu- 
lations made  by  them,  by  publishing  the  same  in  some  newspaper  of 
their  town,  or,  where  there  is  no  such  newspaper,  by  posting  them  up 
in  some  public  place  of  the  town ;  and  such  notice  of  said  regulations 
shall  be  deemed  legal  notice  to  all  persons. 

Sect.  9.  The  board  of  health  shall  examine  into-  all  nuisances, 
sources  of  filth,  and  causes  of  sickness,  that  may,  in  their  opinion,  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  within  their  town,  or  in  any 
vessel  within  the  harbor  of  such  town,  and  the  same  shall  destroy,  re- 
move or  prevent,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Sect.  12.  When  any  person  shall  be  convicted,  on  an  indictment 
for  a  common  nuisance,  that  may  be  injurious  to  the  public  health,  the 
court  may,  in  their  discretion,  order  it  to  be  removed  or  destroyed,  at 
the  expense  of  the  defendant,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  town,  where  the  nuisance  is  found  ;  and  the  form  of  the 
warrant  to  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  may  be  varied  accordingly. 

Sect.  13.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  or  any  one  of  the  justices 
thereof,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  may,  in  all  cases,  either  before  or 
pending  a  prosecution  for  a  common  nuisance  affecting  the  public 
health,  issue  an  injunction  to  stay  or  prevent  the  same,  until  the  matter 
shall  be  decided  by  a  jury  or  otherwise  ;  and  may  issue  all  such  other 
writs  and  processes,  and  make  all  such  orders  and  decrees,  according 
to  the  course  of  proceedings  in  chancery,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  enforce  such  injunction  ;  and  may  dissolve  the  same,  when 
the  court  or  any  one  of  the  said  justices  shall  think  it  proper. 

Sect.  14.  Whenever  the  board  of  health  shall  thmk  it  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  or  health  of  the  inhabitants,  to  enter 
any  land,  building  or  vessel  within  their  town,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into,  and  destroying,  removing  or  preventing  any  nuisance, 
source  of  filth,  or  cause  of  sickness,  and  shall  be  refused  such  entry, 
any  member  of  the  board  may  make  complaint,  under  oath,  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  his  county,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  he  has  knowledge  thereof,  and  such  justice  may  thereupon  issue  a 
warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  either  of  his  deputies,  or  to  any 
constable  of  such  town,  commanding  them  to  take  sufficient  aid,  and, 
being  accompanied  by  any  two  or  more  members  of  said  bourd  of 
health,  between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  to  repair  to  the  place, 
where  such  nuisance,  source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sickness  complained 
of,  may  be,  and  the  same  to  destroy,  remove  or  prevent,  under  the 
directions  of  such  members  of  the  board  of  health. 

Sect.  15.  The  board  of  health  may  grant  permits  for  the  removal 
of  any  nuisance,  infected  article  or  sick  person,  within  the  limits  of 
their  town,  when  they  shall  think  it  safe  and  proper  so  to  do. 
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Sect.  18.  The  board  of  health  of  any  town  near  to,  or  bordeiing 
upon,  either  of  the  neighboring  states,  may  appoint,  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  suitable  persons  to  attend  at  any  places,  by  which  travel- 
lers may  pass  from  infected  places  in  other  states ;  and  the  pemna,  so 
appointed,  may  examine  such  passengers,  as  they  may  suspect  of 
bringing  with  them  any  infection,  which  may  be  dangeroiis  to  the 
public  health,  and,  if  need  be,  may  restrain  them  from  trayelling,  until 
licensed  thereto  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  town,  to  which  such 
person  may  come  ;  and  any  passenger,  coming  from  such  infected 
place,  who  shall,  without  license  as  aforesaid,  travel  within  this  state, 
unless  it  be  to  return  by  the  most  direct  way  to  the  state  from  whence 
he  came,  after  he  shall  be  cautioned  to  depart  by  the  persons  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  19.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace  may,  if  need  be,  make 
out  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his  deputy,  or 
to  any  constable,  requiring  them,  imder  the  direction  of  tfie  board  of 
health,  to  remove  any  person,  infected  with  contagious  sickness,  or  to 
impress  and  take  up  convenient  houses,  lodging,  nurses,  attendants, 
and  other  necessaries,  for  the  accommodation,  safety  and  relief  of  the 
sick. 

Sect.  20.  Whenever,  on  the  application  of  the  board  of  health,  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  that  there  is  just 
cause  to  suspect  that  any  baggage,  clothing  or  goods,  of  any  kind, 
found  within  the  town  are  infected  with  the  plague  or  any  other  dis- 
ease, which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  public  he^dth,  such  justice  of  the 
peace  shall,  by  warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  or  to  any 
constable,  require  him  to  impress  so  many  men,  as  said  justice  shall 
judge  necessary,  to  secure  such  baggage,  clothing  or  other  goods,  and 
to  post  said  men  as  a  guard  over  the  house  or  place,  where  such  bag- 
gage, clothing  or  other  goods  shall  be  lodged  ;  which  guard  shall  take 
efiectual  care  to  prevent  any  persons  removing  or  coming  near  to  such 
baggage,  clothing  or  other  goods,  until  due  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
circumstances  thereof. 

Sect.  21.  The  said  justice  may  also,  by  the  same  warrant,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  him  necessary,  require  the  said  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  said  board  of  health,  to  impress  and  take  up  convenient 
houses  or  stores,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  baggage,  clothing  or 
other  goods  ;  and  the  board  of  health  may  cause  them  to  be  removed 
to  such  houses  or  stores,  or  to  be  otherwise  detained,  imtil  they  shall, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  health,  be  freed  from  infection. 

Sect.  22.  The  said  officers,  in  the  execution  of  such  warrant, 
shall,  if  need  be,  break  open  any  house,  shop,  or  other  place  men- 
tioned in  said  warrant,  where  such  baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods 
shall  be  ;  and  they  may  require  such  aid,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
effect  the  execution  of  the  warrant ;  and  all  persons  shall,  at  the  com- 
mand of  either  of  the  said  officers,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars,  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  warrant. 

Sect.  28.  The  charges  of  securing  such  baggage,  clothing  or  other 
goods,  and  of  transporting  and  purifying  the  same,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  owners  thereof,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  health. 

Sect.  24.    Whenever  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  shall  impress  or 
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take  up  any  houses,  stores,  lodging,  or  other  necessaries,  or  shall 
impress  any  men,  as  provided  m  this  chapter,  the  several  parties 
interested  shall  be  entitled  to  a  just  compensation  therefor,  to  be  paid 
by  the  town,  in  which  such  persons  or  property  shall  have  been  so 
impressed. 

Sect.  25.  Whenever  any  person,  confined  in  any  common  jail, 
house  of  correction,  or  work  house,  shall  be  attacked  with  any  disease 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  board  of  health,  or  of 
such  other  physician  as  they  may  consult,  shall  be  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  safety  and  health  of  the  other  prisoners,  or  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  the  board  of  health  shall,  by  their  order  in  writing, 
direct  the  removal  of  such  person  to  some  hospital,  or  other  place  of 
safety,  there  to  be  provided  for  and  securely  kept,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
escape,  until  their  further  order ;  and  if  such  person  shall  recover 
from  the  disease,  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  prison  or  other  place 
of  confinement 

Sect.  26.  If  the  person  so  removed  shall  have  been  committed  by 
order  of  any  court,  or  under  any  judicial  process,  the  order  for  his 
removal,  or  a  copy  thereof,  attested  by  the  presiding  member  of  said 
board  of  health,  shall  be  returned  by  him,  with  the  doings  thereon, 
into  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  from  which  the  process  was 
issued  for  committing  such  prisoner ;  and  no  prisoner,  removed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  having  thereby  committed  an  escape. 

QUABANTINE. 

Sect.  27.  Any  town  may  establish  a  quarantine  ground,  in  any 
suitable  place,  either  within  or  without  its  own  limits  ;  provided,  that, 
if  such  place  shall  be  without  its  limits,  the  assent  of  the  town,  within 
whose  limits  it  may  be  established,  shall  be  obtained  therefor. 

Sect.  28.  Any  two  or  more  towns  may,  at  their  joint  expense 
establish  a  quarantine  ground  for  their  common  use,  in  any  suitable 
place,  either  within  or  without  their  own  limits  ;  provided,  thattf  «uch 
place  shall  be  without  their  limits,  they  shall  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
town,  within  whose  limits  such  place  may  be. 

Sect.  29.  The  board  of  health  in  each  seaport  town  may,  from 
time  to  time,  establish  the  quarantine,  to  be  performed  by  all  vessels 
arriving  within  the  harbor  of  such  town  ;  and  may  make  such  quar- 
antine regulations,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sect.  90.  The  quarantine  regulations,  so  established,  shall  extend 
to  all  persons,  and  all  goods  and  effects,  arriving  in  such  vessels,  and 
to  all  persons,  who  may  visit  or  go  on  board  of  tne  same. 

Sect.  31.  The  quarantine  regulations  aforesaid,  after  notice  thereof 
shall  have  been  given,  in  the  manner  before  provided  in  this  chapter, 
shall  be  observed  by  all  persons ;  and  any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  such  quarantine  regulation,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  five 
dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  32.  The  board  of  health,  ui  each  seaport  town,  may,  at  all 
times,  cause  any  vessel  arriving  in  such  port,  when  such  vessel  or  the 
cargo  thereof  shall  in  their  opinion  be  foul  or  infected,  so  as  to  en- 
dai^r  the  public  health,  to  be  removed  to  the  quarantine  ground,  and 
to  be  thoroughly  purified,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  consignees,  or 
persons  in  possession  of  the  same  ;  and  they  may  also  cause  all  per- 
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sons,  arriving  in  or  going  on  board  of  such  infected  Tessel,  or  hand- 
ling such  infected  cargo,  to  be  removed  to  any  hospital  under  the  caie 
of  said  board  of  health,  there  to  remain  under  their  orders. 

Sect.  33.  If  any  master,  seaman  or  passenger,  belonging  to  any 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  any  infection  may  then  be,  or  may  have 
lately  been,  or  suspected  to  have  been,  or  which  may  have  been  [itf], 
or  which  may  have  come  from,  any  port  where  any  infectious  distem- 
per prevails,  that  may  endanger  the  public  health,  shall  refuse  to  make 
answer  on  oath  to  such  questions,  as  may  be  asked  him,  relating  to 
such  infection  or  distemper,  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  town,  to 
which  such  vessel  may  come,  (which  oath  any  member  of  said  board 
may  administer,)  such  master,  seaman  or  passenger  so  refusing,  shall 
forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  ;  and,  in  case  he  be 
not  able  to  pay  said  sum,  he  shall  suffer  six  months^  imprisonment. 

Sect.  34.  All  expenses,  incurred  on  account  of  any  person,  vessel 
or  goods,  under  any  quarantine  regulations,  shall  be  paid  by  such  per- 
son, or  the  owner  of  such  vessel  or  goods,  respectively.' 

>  All  the  aatbority,  which  U  here  contained  in  eis^t  tecUom  rdating  to  qaaraBtine,  ii  pfo> 
vided  for  in  the  tweDty-6nt  section  of  the  proposed  act.  We  have  staled  (p.  200)  duii  great 
changes  in  paUic  opinion  on  thw  subject  have  taken  {dace  in  reccBl  yean.  Sbire  that  para- 
rrapn  was  in  print  a  communication  from  the  Consultiuf  Phjnicians  of  the  cttj  of  Bosm 
Kas  been  published ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  the  fonowing  passages  >— 

**  Quarantine  establishments  were  created  at  a  remote  perioa,  wiiea  the  laws  wluch  rpgn- 
late  the  diffusion  of  malignant  epidemics  were  less  understood  than  they  now  are.  A  dicad 
of  the  wide  sweeping  mortality  which  these  diseases  sometimes  briur  with  them,  naturally 
led  to  the  introduction  of  every  practicable  measure  sopposed  to  be  acui{>ted  to  prevent  their 
dissemination. 

The  itpirii  which  of  late  years  has  been  applied  to  the  inveatigatioo  of  iaets  cooneeted 
with  this  subject,  has  wroo^t  a  great  change  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  aad 
even  of  the  whole  community. 

In  consequence  of  very  carefiil  researches,  some  of  the  formidable  diseases,  repoied  to  be 
contagious,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  so  ^  such  as  the  ycUow  fe\*ef, 
cholera,  leprosy,  &c. ;  others,  whose  non-contapous  character  is  not  established,  hare  been 
found  to  he  contaeious  only  in  particular  localities  amonf  persons  where  an  epidemic  pie* 
disposition  existed ;  such  as  one  of  the  forms  of  typhus  fover. 

The  facts,  from  which  the  conclusions  alluded  to.  have  been  derived,  are  too  nomeroos  u> 
be  cited  here.  Furthermore,  we  might  notice  that  the  diseases  generally  believed  to  be  com- 
mniiical>le  by  contact,  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  Slc,  are  mori»  finequently  introdoccMd  into 
this  city  by  fand  than  by  sea ;  and  that,  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  these  diseases,  we 
must  establish  a  cordon  around  the  city,  and  wholly  cut  off  comnmnication  with  the  places 
where  they  exist.  Whether  even  th«ie  means  would  be  efiectnal  we  c<Hi«ider  to  be  most 
doubtful. 

Contagious  or  infectious  disease,  in  order  to  be  propagated,  requires  the  concurrence  of 
two  circumstances : — 1.  A  ctisposition  to  disease,  usually  called  a  predispoaitioiiy  in  the  snb* 
ject.    2.  The  existence  of  a  contajgious  or  infectious  pnnciple. 

This  principle  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  some  unknown  medium,  and  rt 
either  generated  in  the  infected  spot,  or  conveyed  to  it  from  a  distance  through  such  mednnn. 
Now  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  sanitary  eordoruand  quarantines  can  have  no  efficacy  in  resist- 
ing the  transmission  of  a  noxious  principle  through  the  atmospheric  air,  or  through  an  on- 
known  medium. 

The  statements  briefly  made  above  are  not  founded  on  vague  stispicioos  and  popolsr 
opinions ;  they  are  derived  from  the  careful  and  laborious  observation  of  the  diflusioa  of 
disease  and  the  result  of  experiments.  We  believe,  therefore,  they  will  authorise  the  foOow- 
inr  conclusions  :— 

1.  That  the  great  epidemics  against  which  quarantines  and  sanitary  cordons  have  been 
established,  the  plague,  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  are  not  the  necessary  nor  proper  subjects 
for  such  precautionary  regulaUons. 

2.  That  tyi^us  fever  is  not  commonly  contagious  out  of  its  proper  or  epidemic  atmos- 
phere. 

3.  That  the  diseases  generally  believed  to  be  contagious,  such  as  the  smaU-pox,  measles, 
See.,  are  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere  from  an  infectioni  living  body  aad  received, 
apjparently  through  the  lungs,  by  the  infected  person. 

The  considerations  stated  aoove  are,  we  conceive,  condoiive  agaimt  '  the  necessity  or 
utility  of  a  quarantine  establishment  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  arrettiii^  the  ptogress  of 
eontagious  or  tnfoetioiis  difeases.' 
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8MALL-POX  AND   OTHEB   DANGSEOUS   DISEASES. 

Sect.  35.  The  inhabitants  of  any  towil  may  establish,  within  the 
same  town,  and  be  constantly  provided  with,  one  or  more  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  persons,  having  the  small-pox  or  other  disease,  which 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

Sect.  36.  All  such  hospitals  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  board  of  health,  or  a  committee  of  such  town,  ap- 
pomted  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  37.  No  such  hospital  shall  be  established,  within  one  hun- 
dred rods  of  any  inhabited  dwelling-lmuse,  situated  in  any  adjoining 
town,  without  the  consent  of  such  adjoining  town. 

Sect.  41.  When  any  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  other 
than  the  small-pox,  is  found  to  exist  in  any  town,  the  selectmen 
and  board  of  health  shall  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  infection,  and  to  give  public  notice  of  infected  places  to 
travellers,  by  displaying  red  flags  at  proper  distances,  and  by  all  other 
means,  which  in  their  judgment  shall  be  most  effectual  for  the  com- 
mon safety. 

Sect.  42,  If  any  physician  or  other  person,  in  any  of  the  hospitals 
or  places  of  reception  before  mentioned,  or  who  shall  attend,  approach 
or  be  concerned  with  the  same,  shall  violate  any  of  the  regulations 
lawfully  made  in  relation  thereto,  either  with  respect  to  himself,  or 
his  or  any  other  person^s  property,  the  person  so  offending  shall,  for 
each  offence,  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sect.  48.  When  any  householder  shall  know  that  any  person  within 
his  family  is  taken  sick  of  the  small-pox,  or  any  other  disease  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health,  he  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  tp 
the  selectmen  or  board  of  health  of  the  town  in  which  he  dwells  ;  and 
if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  notice,  he  shall  forfeit  a  suip 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  44.  When  any  physician  shall  know  that  any  person,  whom 
he  is  called  to  visit,  is  infected  with  the  small-pox,  or  any  other  disease 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  such  physician  shall  immediately  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  selectmen,  or  board  of  health  of  the  town  in 
which  the  diseased  person  may  be  ;  and  every  physician,  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  notice,  shall  forfeit  for  each  ofienQe.ft 
sum  not  less  than  fiAy  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

INOCULATION   WITH    THE  COW-POX. 

Sect.  45.  Each  town  may,  at  any  meeting,  make  suitable  provis- 
ion for  the  inoculation  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  cow-pox,  under 

The  total  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  qDaiaDtine  regulations  seems  to  us  therefore 
to  be  hnpenonsl^  dMnaaded  by  the  public  good. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  ask  leave  to  state  as  our  opmioa,  that  it  would  be  necesrary 
to  have  proper  hospitals,  or  separate  accommodatioDs  of  some  sort,  for  the  reception  of  tM 
poor  afleeted  with  the  sma)l-pox  and  hnported  typhus  fever,  and  a  city  physician  to  attend 
theae  hospitals,  to  vaccinate  the  poor,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eve  on  such  sources  of  im- 
parity in  the  atmosphere  as  are  continually  arising  id  a  1*>V6  city." 

And  th^  recommend,—^'  That  every  vessel  which  shaU  hereafter  arrive  in  the  harbor  of 
Boatos,  having  emigraat  jpaasencers  on  board,  shall  be  taken  to  the  gnarantine  ground  near 
Deer  Uasd}  and  it  thai)  be  the  duty  of  the  resident  phyncian  forthwith  to  examine  tha 
sane,  and  to  order  any  emigrant  passengers  who  may  oe  sick  with  maliniant  contagioof 
<fiwaM.  together  with  (mir  effects,  to  be  removed  before  said  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
ItBve  the  said  qaaranthia  ground.''— See  CUy  Doatmenit :  No,  IS  for  1841,  tmdNo,T1far 
ItSO. 

43» 
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the  direction  of  the  board  of  health  of  each  town  or  of  a  committae 
chosen  for  that  purpose  ;  and  they  shall  raise  all  necessary  sums  of 
money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  inoculation,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  other  town  charges  are  paid. 

OFFENSIVE   TRADES. 

Sect.  47.  The  selectmen  of  every  town,  and  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  Boston,  respectively,  when  they  shall  judge  it 
necessary,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  assign  certain  places  for  the  exer- 
cising of  any  trade  or  employment,  offensive  to  the  inhabitants,  or 
dangerous  to  the  public  health  ;  and  they  shall  forbid  the  exercise  of 
either  of  them  in  places  not  so  assigned ;  and  all  such  assignments 
shall  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  town  or  city ;  and  they  may  be 
revoked,  when  the  town  or  city  officers  shall  think  proper. 

Sect.  48.  When  any  place  or  building  so  assigned  shall  become  a 
nuisance,  by  reason  of  offensive  smells  or  exhalations  proceeding 
from  the  same,  or  shall  become  otherwise  hurtful  or  dangerous  to  the 
neighborhood  or  to  travellers,  and  the  same  shaU  be  made  to  appear, 
on  a  trial  before  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county,  upon  a 
complaint  made  by  the  board  of  health  or  by  any  other  person,  the 
said  court  may  revoke  such  assignment,  and  praiibit  the  further  use  of 
such  place  or  building,  for  the  exercise  of  either  of  the  aforesud 
trades  or  employments,  and  may  cause  such  nuisances  to  be  remofed 
or  prevented. 

Sect.  49.  Any  person,  injured  either  in  his  comfort  or  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  his  estate,  by  any  such  nuisance,  may  have  an  action  on  the 
case,  for  the  damage  sustained  thereby  ;  in  which  action,  the  defendant 
may  plead  the  general  issue  and  give  any  special  matter  in  OTidence. 

DANGEROUS    DISEASES. 

[See  Acts,  1837,  c^.  244;  and  1848,  c^.  119.] 
Sect.  1.  Whenever  any  person,  coming  from  abroad,  or  residing  in 
any  town  in  this  State,  shall  be  infected,  or  shall  lately  before  have 
been  infected,  with  the  plague,  or  other  sickness  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  the  board  of  health  of  said  town  shall  make  effectual  pro- 
vision in  the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  best  for  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  removing  such  sick  or  infected  person  to  a  separate 
house  or  otherwise,  and  by  providing  nurses  and  other  assistance  and 
necessaries  ;  which  shall  all  be  at  the  charge  of  the  person  himself, 
his  parents  or  master,  if  able,  other^t'ise,  at  the  charee  of  the  town  to 
which  he  belongs ;  and  in  case  such  person  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  any 
town  in  this  State,  then  at  the  charge  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  When  any  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  other 
than  the  small-pox,  shall  break  out  in  any  town,  the  board  of  health 
thereof  shall  immediately  provide  such  hospital  or  place  of  receptioa 
for  the  sick  and  infected  as  they  shall  judge  best  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  such  hospitals  and  places 

•  of  reception  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  said  board  of 
health,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  established 
hospitals,  by  the  twenty-firat  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes ;  and  the 
said  board  of  health  may  cause  such  sick  and  infected  persons  to  be 
removed  to  such  hospitals  or  places  of  reception,  unless  the  condition 
of  the  sick  or  infected  person  be  such  as  not  to  admit  of  his  removal 

'Without  danger  to  his  health,  in  which  case  the  house  or  place  where 
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such  person  shall  remain,  shall  be  considered  as  a  hospital  to  every 
purpose  aforesaid ;  and  all  persons  residing  in,  or  in  any  way  con* 
cerned  with  the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulati(»is  of  said  board 
of  health,  as  before  provided. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  Public  Health,  of  May  2, 
1849,  are  incorporated  into  the  30 — S4  sections  of  the  proposed  act, 
and  adapted  to  towns  as  well  as  cities.  Some  acts,  passed  in  1850, 
are  noticed  in  this  Report,  pp.  138,  149,  165  and  178. 


IV.  Extracts  from  the  By-Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Town 
OF  Boston,  in  force  prior  to  the  Year  1800. 

When  any  drain  shall  be  opened  or  laid,  and  the  dirt  or  rubbish 
therefrom  shall  be  laid  in  any  street,  lane,  alley,  or  other  public  high* 
way  or  place  in  this  town,  the  person  or  persons  opening  or  la3ring  the 
same,  shall  cause  a  rail  or  other  sufficient  fence  to  be  so  fixed  as  to 
inclose  such  drain,  and  the  dirt  and  rubbish  thrown  into  the  street  as 
aforesaid ;  and  such  fence  shall  be  continued  during  the  whole  time 
such  drain  shall  be  open  or  be  laying  or  cleansing.  And  a  lighted 
lantern  or  other  good  light  shall  be  fixed  to  some  part  of  such  fence, 
or  to  a  pole,  or  some  other  proper  elevation  over  such  open  drain,  and 
the  dirt  accruing  therefrom,  from  the  dusk  in  the  evening,  and  shall 
be  continued  lighted  until  midnight,  every  evening  or  night  during  the 
whole  time  such  drain  shall  lay  open,  or  be  laying  or  repairing ;  under 
the  penalty  that  the  person  or  persons,  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose 
direction,  the  same  shall  be  opened,  laid  or  repaired,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  four  dollars  for  any  and  every  neglect  herein. 

No  person  shall  hereafter  carry,  cart  or  throw,  or  cause  to  be  carried, 
carted  or  thrown,  into  any  of  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys  or  other  public 
places  in  this  town,  any  dust,  dirt,  dung,  soot,  garbage,  carrion,  shreds, 
shavings,  filth,  soil,  oyster  shells  or  rubbish  (other  than  in  manner 
directed  from  time  to  time  by  the  selectmen,  or  the  board  of  health) 
or  any  ofials,  or  any  kind  of  thing  made  and  accumulated,  or  being  in 
any  of  their  respective  houses,  gut-houses,  bams,  stables,  shops  or 
yards,  or  in  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  appurtenances  thereto, 
any  or  either  of  them,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  and  paying  for  every 
offence  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  And  m  case  any  person  or  persons  so 
offending,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  remove  such  matter  or  thing  before 
enumerated,  in  twelve  hours  after  notice  given  to  him,  her  or  them  so 
to  remove  the  same,  the  said  person  or  persons  shall  be  subject  to  a 
new  penalty  of  two  dollars  for  every  such  offence. 

No  person  shall  lay,  cart  or  spread  any  dead  carcass,  ordure,  filth, 
stones  or  rubbish  upon  any  part  of  the  (Common,  or  common  lands  of 
tills  town,  unless  it  be  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  town  collected  by  the 
soavengers,  or  by  those  whom  the  selectmen  or  board  of  health  may 
or  shall  contract  with  for  collecting  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  houses,. 
yards  and  public  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  town,  under  the  pen*^ 
alty  of  three  dollars  for  every  offence  herein. 

No  person  shall  fire  or  discharge  any  gun  or  pistol  from  any  top  of 
any  house,  or  in  any  of  the  streets,  whanres,  lanes,  alleys,  yards^  ^as- 
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tures,  gardens  or  other  inclosures,  or  from  the  commons  or  hills  in 
any  part  of  this  town,  loaded  with  ball  or  shot,  or  powder  only,  unless 
in  the  just  and  legal  defence  of  himself,  some  one  or  more  of  his 
family,  or  of  his  or  her  goods  or  propeirty,  unlawfully  attacked,  or  at« 
tempted  to  be  injured,  taken  away  or  destroyed,  under  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing and  paying  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  every  oiTence. 

No  person  whatsoever  driving  any  carriage  or  riding  upon  any 
horse,  mare  or  gelding,  in  or  through  the  said  streets,  &c.,  shall  suffer 
the  beast  or  beasts  he  shall  so  drive  or  ride  to  go  in  a  gallop  so  as  to 
endanger  persons  standing  or  walking  in  the  streets,  lanes  or  alleys. 

And  all  carters  and  other  persons  having  the  care  of  any  wagcm, 
cart,  truck,  sled  or  drag,  passing  through  or  in  the  streets  of  said 
town,  shall  drive  their  beast  or  beasts  at  a  moderate  foot  pace,  and 
shall  not  suffer  them  to  go  in  a  gallop  or  trot ;  and  if  any  such  driver 
shall  not  hold  reins  in  his  hands  to  guide  and  restrain  his  beasts  as  in 
manner  aforesaid,  he  shall  walk  by  the  head  of  the  shaft  or  wheel 
horse,  holding,  or  within  reach  of  the  bridle  or  halter  of  the  said 
horse,  in  order  to  guide  and  restrain  them  in  manner  aforesaid  ;  and 
every  person  wilfully  or  negligently  offending  in  any  or  either  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  a  sum 
not  less  than  two  dollars  nor  more  than  five  dollars. 

And  no  coach,  chariot,  sleigh,  chaise,  sled  or  other  cairiage  belong- 
ing to  any  inhabitant  of  this  town,  shall  go  or  be  driven  through  any 
part  of  the  town,  during  any  time  or  times  that  the  snow  shall  be  upon 
or  cover  the  streets,  without  carrying  or  having  some  bell  or  bells 
fastened  to  the  horse  or  horses  drawing  the  same,  or  to  some  part  of 
such  carriage  ;  that  due  and  timely  notice  may  be  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  such  carriage  coming  on,  under  the  penalty  of  two  dollars 
for  every,  offence. 

No  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  erect  or  set  up,  or  cause  to  be 
erected  or  set  up,  any  necessary,  or  privy,  in  this  town  (or  suffer  any 
such  to  continue,  being  already  erected,  set  up  or  standing)  within 
forty  feet  of  any  street,  lane,  alley  or  other  highway  in  this  town,  or 
within  the  like  distance  of  the  dwelling  house,  shop,  or  well  of  any  of 
his,  her  or  their  neighbor  or  neighbors,  unless  the  same  be  vaulted  six 
feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  inclosed  or  otherwise  well  secured,  under 
the  penalty  that  the  owner  or  landlord  of  every  tenement  to  which  the 
same  shall  belong,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  and 
also  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  every  month  the  same  shall  continue 
and  so  remain. 

And  no  vault  of  a  necessary  or  privy  shall  be  dug  so  as  to  commu- 
nicate with  any  common  sewer,  or  with  any  drain  leading  to  a  com- 
mon sewer,  unless  the  said  common  sewer  shall  have  been  built  for 
the  express  purpose  of  receiving  the  filth  from  such  vaults,  and  shall 
not  be  connected  with  the  cellar  of  any  house.  And  no  vault  of  a 
necessary  or  privy  shall  hereafler  be  dug  within  two  feet  of  the  line 
of  any  lot,  under  the  penalty  that  the  person  or  persons  offending 
against  either  of  the  above  restrictions,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  five  dol- 
lars, and  also  five  dollars  for  every  month  the  same  shall  continue  or 
remain. 
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V.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Fibst  Boabd  of  Health 
OF  THE  Town  of  Boston,  adopted  in  the  Yeab  1799. — [&e 
this  Report^  pp.  52  and  53.] 

1.  No  hogsties  or  hogs  shall  he  kept  within  the  town  without  a 
license  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  except  they  stand  over  the 
water  in  such  manner  that  the  filth  will  he  completely  carried  off  by 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  bring,  sell  or  have  in  his  posses- 
sion within  the  town,  any  oysters,  from  and  af\er  the  first  day  of  June 
until  the  first  day  of  September  following,  in  each  year. 

3.  No  fresh  fish  shall  be  sold  or  kept  in  any  stall,  fish-box,  or  other 
house  within  the  town,  except  such  stall,  fish-box  or  other  house  stands 
over  the  salt  water. 

4.  No  fresh  fish  shall  be  brought  between  the  channel  and  the 
shore,  or  within  the  town,  unless  their  throats  have  been  cut,  the  blood 
cleanly  washed  off,  and  the  gills  and  entrails  taken  out  and  thrown 
away — salmon,  eels,  live  and  small  fish  excepted  ;  nor  shall  any  fresh 
fish  remain  on  board  any  vessel,  stall,  fish-box  or  other  place  for  a 
Icmger  space  than  twelve  hours  without  being  salted.  ' 

5.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sell  any  salmon,  eels,  or  small  fish 
within  the  town,  without  having  a  tight  vessel,  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  skins,  heads  and  other  offals  of  the  said  fish,  and  they  shall 
put  the  same  therein  as  collected  and  made,  and  after  cause  them  to 
be  thrown  either  into  the  channel,  or  otherwise  carried  out  of  town, 
before  they  become  putrid  or  offensive. 

6.  No  seller  of  fish  shall  scale  any  fish  on  the  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  or  throw  the  heads  of  fish  on  any  wharf  or  into  the 
streets,  lanes  or  alleys  of  the  same. 

7.  All  persons  having  stalls  in  Faneuil  Hall  Market  House,  the 
Market  or  Dock  square,  shall  be  obliged  once  in  every  day  to  wash 
and  cleanse  their  respective  stalls  ;  and  from  and  afler  the  first  day  of 
July  and  until  the  first  day  of  October  next  following,  in  each  year,  no 
heads  or  oEala  of  dead  creatures  or  vegetables  of  any  kind  shall  be 
suffered  to  remain  over  night  in  either  of  the  above  places. 

8.  No  feather  or  other  beds,  bedding  or  clothing,  arriving  from  any 
place  where  a  contagious  disorder  prevails,  or  hath  lately  prevailed, 
shall  be  landed  within  the  town  from  any  vessel,  boat  or  craft,  (though 
said  vessel,  boat  or  craft,  may  not  have  been  directed  to  perform  quar- 
antine,) without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

9.  No  owner  or  keeper  of  a  livery  or  other  stable  within  the  town, 
shall  have  more  than  two  cart  loads  of  dung  at  one  time,  proceeding 
from  his  said  stable,  from  the  first  day  of  Buiy  until  the  first  day  of 
November  then  next  following,  in  each  year. 

10.  All  graves  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  shall  be  at  least  six 
feet  deep,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  several  churches  within  the  town 
under  which  dead  bodies  are  or  may  be  deposited,  shall  cause  at  least 
three  bushels  of  lime  to  be  slacked  under  each  of  them  once  every 
fourteen  days,  from  the  first  day  of  June  until  the  first  day  of  October 
next  following  in  each  year. 

11.  No  person  shall  throw  any  dead  animals  or  vegetable  substances 
or  the  sweepings  of  vessels'  hcdea  into  any  of  the  docks,  Mill  pond. 
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bottom  of  the  Common,  or  harbor  within  the  channel  and  the  diore, 
or  land  the  same  on  any  of  the  wharves  within  the  town. 

12.  No  person  shall  open  or  clean  any  vaults  of  privies  within  the 
town,  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Board  of  Health,  from 
and  afler  the  first  day  of  May,  until  the  first  day  of  Noyember  the 
next  following  in  each  year,  but  whenever  and  as  oAen  as  the  contents 
of  any  privy  is  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
they  shall  directly  apply  to  the  board  for  a  license  to  empty  the  same, 
under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  they  may  direct,  and  empty 
the  same  accordingly. 

13.  No  waste  water  shall  be  suffered  to  run  upon  the  surface  of  the 
streets  from  any  house,  building,  or  yard  abutting  on  a  street  in  which 
there  is  a  common  sewer,  but  the  same  shall  be  led  therein  by  the 
owners  of  the  buildings. 

14.  Neither  the  proprietors  of  the  Mill  pond,  their  agents,  tenants, 
any  person  employed  by  or  under  them,  or  any  other  person  whomso- 
ever, shall  at  any  time  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  and  until  the 
first  of  October  next  following,  in  any  year,  draw  off  the  vraters  of  the 
said  pond,  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the  surface  on  the  shoalest  part 
to  be  dry,  without  a  license  therefor  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

15.  No  feathers  shall  be  landed  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  before  the  same  have  been  examined  by  some  person  author- 
ized for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  certificate  ob- 
tained from  him,  that  in  his  opinion  the  said  feathers  are  free  from 
infection,  and  may  be  landed  without  danger  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town ;  nor  shall  any  hawkers  or  dealers  in  feathers 
expose  for  sale  in  the  streets  any  feathers  before  the  same  have  been 
in  like  manner  examined,  and  a  similar  certificate  obtained. 

16.  No  person  shall  throw  into  any  street,  lane  or  alley,  within  the 
town,  any  dirt,  filth,  animal  substances  or  sweepings  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept on  the  days  the  scavengers  of  the  wards  pass  through  with  their 
carts,  when  they  shall  bring  the  same,  together  with  the  sweepings  and 
filth  necessarily  made  in  their  yards,  into  the  streets,  before  the  hours 
of  9  oVlock,  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
scavenger ;  and  any  of  the  inhabitants  refusing  or  neglecting  to  collect 
and  bring  out  their  dirt,  for  the  purpose  as  aforesaid,  will  be  consid- 
ered as  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health ; 
and  in  case  any  scavenger  neglects  to  carry  away  said  sweepings  and 
filth,  it  is  required  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  such  neglect  is  made,  to 
enter  on  the  same  day  a  complaint  against  such  scavenger,  to  the 
Board  of  Health. 


VI.    Ordinance   of   the   Citt  op  Boston   relating   to    Public 
Health,  passed  August  20,  1850.  [See  this  Report^  pp,  117-120.] 

Sect.  1.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city,  for  all  purposes,  and  shall  exercise  all  the  powers 
vested  in,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  prescribed  to,  the  city  coun- 
cil as  a  Board  of  Health ;  subject  only  to  any  limitations  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  ordinances,  regulations  and  orders  of  the  city 
counciL 

Secz.  2.    The  execution  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the 
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subject  of  internal  health,  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
city  marshal  and  his  deputies ;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  and  they 
and  each  of  them  shall  have  power,  to  enforce  all  laws,  ordinances, 
regulations  and  orders,  relating  to  causes  of  sickness,  nuisances  and 
sources  of  filth,  existing  within  the  city,  except  as  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  ordinance ;  subject  always  to  the  direction,  authority  and 
control  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

Sect.  3.  In  the  month  of  May  or  June,  annually,  there  shall  be 
appointed,  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  city  council,  five  consulting  phy- 
sicians, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  any  contagious 
or  other  dangerous  disease,  occurring  in  the  city  or  neighborhood,  to 
give  to  the  mayor  or  either  board  of  the  city  council  all  such  profes- 
sional advice  and  information  as  they  may  request,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  such  disease,  and,  at  all  convenient  times  when  requested, 
to  aid  and  assist  them  with  their  counsel  and  advice  in  all  matters  that 
relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sect.  4.  The  owner,  agent,  occupant,  or  other  person  having  the 
care  of  any  tenement  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  or  of  any  other  build- 
ing with  which  there  is  a  privy  connected  and  used,  shall  furnish  the 
same  with  a  sufficient  drain  under  ground  to  carry  off  the  waste  water, 
and  also  with  a  suitable  privy,  the  vault  of  which  shall  be  sunk  under 
ground  and  built  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  of  a  ca« 
pacity  proportionate  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  such  tenement,  or 
of  those  having  occasion  to  use  such  privy.  Any  such  owner,  agent, 
occupant  or  other  person,  who  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  each  and  every 
week  during  which  such  offence  shall  continue. 

Sect.  5.  All  vaults  or  privies  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  inside 
of  the  same  shall  be  at  least  two  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  every 
adjoining  lot,  unless  the  owner  of  said  adjoining  lot  shall  otherwise 
agree  and  consent ;  and  also  from  every  street,  lane,  alley,  court, 
square,  or  public  place,  or  public  or  private  passage  way.  Every 
vault  shall  be  made  tight,  so  that  the  contents  thereof  ceumot  escape 
therefrom,  except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  section. 

Sect.  6.  The  superintendent  of  sewers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  is  authorized  to  permit,  under  such  restrictions, 
and  on  the  payment  of  such  sum,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient,  the  construction  of  sufficient  passage  ways 
or  conduits  under  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  contents 
of  any  of  the  vaults  aforesaid  into  any  common  sewer  or  drain. 

Sect.  7.  If  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  at  any  time  be 
that  any  tenement,  used  as  a  dwellins-house,  or  any  such  other  build- 
ing as  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section,  is  not  provided  with  a  suita* 
ble  privy,  and  vault  and  drain,  or  either  of  them  as  aforesaid,  they 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner,  agent,  occupant,  or  other 
person  having  the  care  thereof,  or,  in  case  neither  the  owner,  agent,  or 
person  having  the  care  thereof,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  ci^,  publie 
notice  in  two  newspapers  printed  in  Boston,  requiring  such  owner, 
agent,  occupant  or  other  person,  within  such  time  as  they  shall  ap- 
point, to  cause  a  proper  and  sufficient  privy  and  vault  and  drain,  or 
either  of  them,  to  be  constructed  for  such  tenement  or  other  building ; 
wai  lA  oose  of  neglect  or  refoBa)  to  obey  such  nodee,  the  mayor  and 
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aldermen  shall  have  power  to  cause  such  privy  and  vault  and  drain  to 
he  made  for  such  tenement  or  other  huilding,  the  expense  of  which 
shall  be  paid  by  such  owner,  agent,  occupant  or  other  person ;  and  in 
case  any  such  drain,  vault,  or  privy,  is  constructed  as  aforesaid  for 
the  use  of  more  than  one  house,  then  the  owner,  agent,  occupant,  €f 
other  person  having  the  charge  of  each  of  such  houses,  shall  he  liable 
to  pay  a  proportional  part  of  such  expense. 

Sect.  8.  Whenever  any  vault,  privy  or  drain,  shall  become  ofien* 
sive  or  obstructed,  the  same  shall  be  cleansed  and  made  free  ;  and  the 
owner,  agent,  occupant,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  land,  in 
which  any  vault  or  privy  or  drain  may  be  situated,  the  state  and  coo* 
dition  of  which  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance, 
shall  remove,  cleanse,  alter,  amend,  or  repair  the  same,  within  a  rea* 
sonable  time  af\er  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect,  given  by  the  mayor, 
any  alderman,  or  the  city  marshal.  In  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  for 
the  space  of  five  days,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  removed,  cleansed,  altered,  amended  or  repaired,  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  agent,  occupant,  or 
other  person  as  aforesaid,  and  such  owner,  agent,  occupant  or  other 
person,  shall  also  be  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Sect.  9.  No  vault  or  privy  shall  be  emptied,  without  a  permit  from 
the  city  marshal,  or  his  deputy ;  nor  in  any  other  mode,  or  at  any 
other  time,  than  he  shall  direct  and  appoint ;  conformable  to  such 
regulations  and  contracts  as  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  from  time  to 
time,  shall  make  on  the  subject,  and  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  agent,  occupant,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  tene- 
ment in  which  such  vault  is  situated. 

Sect.  10.  A  book  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  city  marshal,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  all  applications  for  opening  and  cleansing  vaults; 
and  the  same  shall  receive  attention  in  the  several  wards  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  made.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  determine  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  persons  who  shall  make  such 
applications  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  and  the  first  day 
of  March  ;  and  all  persons  making  such  application  between  the  first 
day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  June,  shall  be  charged  and  shall 
pay  double  the  amount  so  determined ;  and  all  persons  making  such 
application  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, shall  be  charged  emd  shall  pay  at  least  three  times  the  amount 
so  determined. 

Sect.  11.  No  vault  shall  be  opened  between  the  first  day  of  June 
and  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  each  year ;  unless,  on  inspec- 
tion caused  to  be  made,  the  city  marshal  or  his  deputy  shall  be  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  the  same,  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  such  case,  no  more  of  the  contents  shall  be  taken  away, 
than  they  or  either  of  them  shall  deem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
present  safety  emd  relief,  and  such  precautions  shall  be  used  relative 
to  the  preventing  of  any  ofifensive  effluvia,  as  they,  or  either  of  them 
shall  direct,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  agent,  occupant,  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  the  premises. 

Sect.  12.  All  waste  water  shall  be  conveyed  through  sufficient 
drains  under  ground,  to  a  common  sewer,  or  to  such  reservoir,  sunk 
under  ground,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  sewen. 
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And  no  person  shall  suffer  any  waste  or  stagnant  water  to  remain  in 
any  cellar  or  upon  any  lot  or  vacant  ground  by  him  owned  or  occu- 
pied. 

Sect.  13.  Whenever,  upon  due  examination,  it  shall  appear  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  that  the  number  of  persons  occupying  any  tene- 
ment or  building  in  the  city  is  so  great  as  to  be  the  cause  of  nuisance 
and  sickness,  and  the  source  of  fil£h ;  or  that  any  tenements  or  build- 
ings are  not  furnished  with  vaults  constructed  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance,  and  sufficient  privies,  and  drains  under 
ground,  for  waste  water,  they  may  thereupon  issue  their  notice,  in 
writing,  to  such  persons  or  any  of  them,  requiring  them  to  remove 
from  and  quit  such  tenement  or  building  within  such  time  as  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  shall  deem  reasonable.  And  if  the  person  or  persons 
so  notified,  or  any  of  them,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  remove  from 
and  quit  such  tenement  or  building  withill  the  time  mentioned  in  such 
notice,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered thereupon  forcibly  to  remove  them ;  and  such  person  or  persons 
shall  further  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  such  neglect  or  refusal. 

Sect.  14.  All  house  ofial,  whether  consisting  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble substance,  shall  be  deposited  in  convenient  vessels,  and  kept  in 
some  convenient  place,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  city  scavengers, 
which  shall  be  done  not  less  than  twice  in  each  week. 

Sect.  15.  No  person  shall  remove  or  carry,  in,  along,  or  through, 
any  of  the  streets,  squares,  courts,  lanes,  avenues,  places,  or  alleys,  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  any  house  dirt,  or  house  ofial,  or  any  refiise  sub- 
stances, either  animal  or  vegetable,  from  any  of  the  dwelling-houses 
or  other  places  in  the  city,  unless  such  person  so  removing  or  carry- 
ing the  same,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  same  shall  be  removed  or 
carried,  shall  have  been  expressly  licensed  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  deem  the  health 
and  interest  of  the  city  require. 

Sect.  16.  No  person,  without  the  license  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, shall  throw  into,  or  leave  in  or  upon,  any  street,  court,  square, 
lane,  alley,  wharf,  public  square,  public  enclosure,  vacant  lot,  or  any 
pond  or  body  of  water  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  any  dead  animal, 
dirt,  sawdust,  soot,  ashes,  cinders,  shavings,  hair,  shreds,  manure, 
OjTster,  clam  or  lobster  shells,  waste  water,  rubbish  or  filth  of  any 
kind^  or  any  refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter  whatsoever.  Nor 
shall  any  person  throw  into,  or  leave  in  or  upon  any  dock,  flats  or  tide 
water  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  any  dead  animal  or  other  foul 
or  ofilensive  matter,  except  as  provided  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  this- 
ordinance. 

Sect.  17.     If  any  of  the  substances,  in  the  preceding  section  men- 
tioned, shall  be  thrown  or  carried  from  any  house,  warehouse,  shop, 
cellar,  yard,  or  other  place,  or  left  in  any  of  the  places  specified  m . 
the  preceding  section,  the  owner  of  such  house,  warehouse,  shop,  cel- 
lar, yard,  or  other  place,  as  aforesaid,  as  well  as  the  occupant  thereof, . 
and  the  person  who  actually  threw,  carried  or  left  the  same,  or  who 
caused  the  same  to  be  thrown,  carried  or  left,  shall  severally  be  held> 
liable  for  such  violation  of  this  ordinance ;  and  all  such  substances 
shall  be  removed  from  the  place  where  they  have  been  so  thrown  or  * 

left  as  aforesaid,  by  such  owner  or  occupant,  within  two  hours  afietw- 

44# 
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personal  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect,  given  by  the  mavor,  any 
alderman,  or  the  city  marshal ;  or  such  removal  shell  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  eidier  of  the  officers  just  named,  and  the  expense 
thereof  borne  by  such  owner  or  occupant. 

Sbct.  18.  All  dirt,  saw-dust,  soot,  ashes,  cinders,  shavings,  hair, 
shreds,  manure,  oyster,  clam  or  lobster  shells,  waste  water,  or  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  rubbish  or  filth  of  any  kind,  in  any 
house,  warehouse,  cellar,  yard,  unaccepted  street,  or  other  place, 
which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  deem  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  city,  shall  be  removed  by  the  owner,  or  occupant,  of  such  house, 
warehouse,  cellar,  yard,  unaccepted  street,  or  other  place,  where  the 
same  shall  be  found,  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  such  other  time  as 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  deem  reasonable,  after  notice  in  writing 
to  that  effect,  served  personally  upon  the  owner,  or  occupant,  or  their 
authorized  agent,  by  any  peAon  competent  to  serve  a  notice  in  a  civil 
suit,  or  left  at  the  owner,  occupant  or  agent's  last  and  usual  place  of 
abode,  if  the  same  be  known  and  be  within  the  State ;  or  such  removal 
shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the 
expense  thereof  borne  by  such  owner  or  occupant,  and  in  addition, 
they  or  either  of  them  shall  be  liable  to  a  penal^. 

Sect.  19.  No  person  shall  bring  into  the  city  for  sale,  nor  aball 
sell,  nor  offer  for  sale,  any  halibut,  cod,  haddock,  or  mackerel,  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  cleansed  of  their  entrails  and  refuse  parts ; 
and  such  entrails  and  refuse  parts  shall  be  thrown  overboard,  below 
low  water  mark ;  and  shall  never  be  kept  beyond  the  flowing  of  the 
tide  next  after  such  fish  are  so  cleansed ;  and  until  so  thrown  over- 
board, they  shall  be  kept,  in  a  safe  manner,  on  board  the  vcsseb  or 
boats  in  which  the  fish  were  brought.  And  no  person  shall  sell  and 
deliver,  from  any  stall,  fish-box,  cart,  or  other  place,  any  fish  of  anv 
Ipnd,  except  flounders,  smelts,  and  other  small  fish,  salmon  and  shao, 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  cleansed  of  their  entrails  and  refuse 
parts  ;  and  such  entrails  and  refuse  parts  shall  be  kept  in  some  tight 
vessel  until  the  same  shall  be  thrown  into  the  sea  below  low  water  mark, 
which  shall  be  done  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fish  shall  have 
been  so  cleansed.  And  no  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  the 
city,  fish  of  any  kind,  unless  the  same  be  kept  in  covered  stalls,  fish- 
boxes  or  other  houses,  which  shall  always  be  clean  and  in  good  order, 
or  in  clean  covered  carts  or  boxes,  well  secured  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Sect.  20.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  in  the  street,  any 
fiph,  lobsters,  oysters,  or  shell-fish  of  any  kind,  in  Market  square.  Mer- 
chants row.  South  Market  street.  North  Market  street,  or  the  street 
running  from  Long  wharf  to-  Clinton  street,  or  in  that  part  of  Wash- 
ington street  between  Hay  ward  place  and  Kneeland  street,  those  parts 
of  Kneeland,  Beach  emd  Essex  streets,  between  Front  and  Washing- 
ton streets,  nor  in  those  parts  of  Boylston  and  Eliot  streets  between 
Tremont  and  Washington  streets,  except  by  permission  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  on  such  conditions  as  they  shall  order. 

Sect.  21.  No  person  shall  bring  into  the  city,  or  have  in  his  pos- 
session for  sale,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  city,  any  vege- 
tables whatever,  (excepting  green  peas  in  the  pods,  and  green  com  in 
the  inner  husks,)  which  have  not  previously  been  divested  of  such 
parts  or  appendages  as  are  not  commonly  ubckI  for  food ;  and  no  per* 
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son  shall  have  such  parts  or  appendages  in  his  possession,  in  any 
public  or  private  market,  or  in  any  store,  shop  or  other  place,  or  in 
any  cart  or  vehicle  in  said  city,  used  or  occupied  for  the  sale  of  vege- 
tables or  other  articles  of  food. 

Sect.  22.  No  swine  or  goats  shall  be  kept  within  the  liibits  of  the 
city,  without  the  license  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  only  in  siK^ 
place  and  manner  as  they  shall  direct. 

Sect.  23.  The  owners  and  occupants  of  livery  and  other  stables 
within  the  city,  shall  not  wash  or  clean  their  carriages  or  horses,  or 
cause  them  to  be  washed  or  cleaned,  in  the  streets  or  public  ways,  nor 
otherwise  encumber  the  same  ;  they  shall  keep  their  stables  and  sta« 
ble-yards  clean,  and  shall  not  permit  more  than  two  cart  loads  of 
manure  to  accumulate  and  remain  in  or  near  the  same,  at  any  one 
time  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November ; 
nor  shall  they,  within  that  period,  remove  any  manure,  nor  cause  or 
suffer  the  same  to  be  removed,  except  between  the  hour  of  twelve  at 
night  and  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

Sect.  24.  No  person  shall  land  on  any  whcurf  or  other  place,  or 
shall  otherwise  bring  into  the  city,  any  decayed  or  damaged  grain, 
rice,  coffee,  fruit,  potatoes,  or  other  vegetable  product,  without  a  per- 
mit therefor  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  direct. 

CITT   PHYSICIAN. 

Sect.  25.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  city  council,  a  city  physician,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  he  is  removed.  He  shall  be 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  city  council,  and  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  said  council  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine. 

Sect.  26.  The  said  physician  shall  examine. into  all  nuisances, 
sources  of  filth  and  causes  of  sickness,  which  may  be  on  board  of 
any  vessel  at  any  wharf  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  or  which  may 
have  been  landed  from  any  vessel  on  any  wharf,  or  other  place,  when 
notified  of  the  same ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  removed  or  destroyed. 

Sect.  27.  There  shall  be  provided  by  the  city  council  a  suitable 
apartment  for  the  city  physician,  free  of  expense  to  him ;  at  which 
place  he  shall  attend,  at  such  times  as  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may 
direct ;  and  he  shall  vaccinate,  without  charge,  any  inhabitant  of  Bos- 
ton, not  previously  vaccinated,  who  may  apply  for  that  purpose ;  he 
shall  also  give  certificates  of  vaccination  to  such  children  as  have 
been  vaccinated  and  shall  require  such  certificates  for  admission  to 
the  public  schools :  provided^  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  section,  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  return 
to  the  office  of  the  city  physician,  when  requested  by  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  vaccination,  or . 
to  renew  the  necessary  supply  of  virus  for  the  use  of  said  office. 

Sect.  28.  The  said  city  physician  shall  always  have  on  hand,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vaccine  virus,  and  he 
shall  supply  the  physicians  of  the  city  institutions,  and  the  dispensary, 
with  the  same,  without  expense  to  them. 

Sect.  29.    The  said  city  physician  shall  attend  upon  all  cases  of 
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disease  in  the  jail  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  shall  perfonn  all  the 
professional  services  required  at  said  jail. 

Sect.  30.  The  said  city  physician  shall  examine  all  cases  of  dis- 
ease within  the  city,  and  inquire  into  all  sources  of  danger  to  the 
public  health,  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  board  of  may<nr 
and  aldermen,  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  shall  give  his  profes- 
sional services  and  advice  therein  without  charge. 

Sect.  31.  The  city  physician  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  cases  of 
small-pox,  or  other  malignant  diseases,  attended  by  him  under  this 
ordinance,  and  shall  make  such  reports  thereof  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct. 

Sect.  32.  The  said  city  physician  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  the  doings  of  his  office,  and  shall  make  a  regular  return  thereof 
to  the  city  council,  as  often  as  once  in  three  months. 

Sect.  33.  Whenever  any  vessel  shall  arrive  in  the  harbor  c^  Bos- 
ton, between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  November 
in  any  year,  having  on  board  any  hides,  hide  cuttings,  skins,  rags,  or 
fruit,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  harbor  master  to  give  immediate 
notice  thereof  to  the  city  physician. 

Sect.  34.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  master  and  consignee  of 
any  vessel,  arriving  within  the  time  fixed  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
containing  the  articles  therein  named,  or  any  of  them,  to  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  arrival  of  such  vessel  to  the  harbor  master  or  the 
city  physician. 

PORT  PHYSICIAN. 

Sect.  35.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  whenever  a  vaceuacy  occurs,  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  city  council,  a  port  physician,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  he  is  removed.  He  shall  be 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  city  council,  and  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  said  council  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine. 

Sect.  36.  The  said  port  physician  shall  reside  at  Deer  Island, 
which  is  hereby  made  and  declared  to  be  the  place  of  quarantine  for 
the  port  of  Boston.  He  shall  be  superintendent  of  the  quarantine 
hospital,  and  physician  to  all  the  city  establishments  which  are  or  may 
be  located  upon  said  island,  and  which  shall  not  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  He  shall  also  perform  all  such  services  as  may  be  required 
of  him  by  the  city  council  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  relation  to 
•quarantine. 

Sect.  37.  The  said  port  physician  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  cases 
•of  sraall-pox,  or  other  malignant  diseases,  attended  by  him  under  this 
•ordinance,  and  shall  make  such  reports  thereof  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
>men,  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct. 

Sect.  38.  The  said  port  physician  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record 
•of  his  other  doings,  and  shall  make  a  regular  return  thereof  to  the 
«city  council,  as  of^en  as  once  in  three  months. 

INTERMENT   OF   THE   DEAD. 

Sect.  39.  The  department  relative  to  the  interment  of  the  dead  is 
I  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  registrar,*  whose  duty  it 

1  The  followong  ordbance,  providing  for  the  app(Miitm«it  of  a  City  Registrar,  formt  a 
most  important  part  of  the  health  lawg  of  the  city,  though  not  herein  incorporated  >— 
Bect,  1.    There  shall  be  chosen  in  the  month  of  Fmuary  or  March,  m  each  jear,  aad 
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shall  be,  and  he  shall  have  power,  to  cany  into  execution  all  laws, 
ordinances,  regulations  and  orders  relatins  to  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  subject  always  to  the  direction,  auuoiity  and  control  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen. 

Sect.  40.  The  said  registrar  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all 
the  burying-ffrounds  in  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the 
same  in  good  repair,  and  secured  from  trespassers,  and  to  prevent  any 
and  all  nuisances  therein. 

Sect.  41.  The  said  registrar  is  authorized  to  give  licenses  for 
burials,  and  the  removal  of  dead  bodies  from  the  city,  and  to  point  out 
the  place,  depth,  width  and  range  of  all  graves  to  be  dug  in  the  several 
burying-grounds,  and  to  declare  the  limits  in  such  grounds,  within 
which  no  grave  shall  be  dug,  which  in  his  judgment  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health. 

Sect.  42.  No  person  shall  bury  or  inter,  or  cause  to  be  buried  or 
interred,  any  dead  body,  without  having  first  obtained  a  license  so  to 
do  from  the  city  registrar,  nor  in  violation  of  any  direction  or  order  of 
the  said  registrar,  given  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  43.  No  person  shall  inter,  or  cause  to  be  interred,  any  dead 
body  in  a  grave  which  shall  be  less  than  three  feet  deep  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  surrounding  the  grave  to  the  top  of  the  coffin. 

Sect.  44.  The  said  registrar  shall  provide  all  funeral  cars  used  in 
the  city,  and  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  same.  He  shall 
cause  them  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  shall  permit  no 
person  to  use  the  same  except  funeral  undeitakers,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  as  provided  in  the  following  section. 

Sect.  45.  In  the  month  of  January,  annually,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  shall  appoint,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  such  a  number  of 
funeral  undertakers  as  diey  may  deem  expedient,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  decent,  orderly  and  faithful  management  of  the  funerals 
undertaken  by  them,  and  for  a  strict  compliance  with  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  in  this  behalf.  Each  undertaker  may  employ  porters,  of  a 
discreet  and  sober  character,  to  assist  him,  and  shall  be  accountable 

whenever  a  vacancy  ocean,  bv  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  eiiy  cooncQ,  a 
city  registrar,  u^to  shall  hold  his  office  until  a  successor  is  appointed,  or  he  is  removed,  and 
wlio  shall  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  city  council. 

Skct.  2.  The  said  city  registrar  shall  perform  the  duties  required  by  law  to  be  performed 
by  town  and  city  clerks,  or  town  and  city  registrars,  in  relation  to  oirths,  marriages  and 
deaths  :  and  he  Roall  have  the  custody  of  all  records,  books  and  papers,  belonging  to  Ibt 
eitv,  relating  to  \heae  matters. 

SccT.  3.  The  said  city  registrar  shall,  in  the  month  of  January,  annually,  report  to  Ibt 
city  council  a  statement  of  the  number  of  births,  of  intentioiu  of  marriage  entered  accord- 
ing to  law,  of  marriages  solemnized,  and  of  deaths  recorded,  during  the  previous  vear,  with 
such  other  information,  and  suggestions  b  relation  thereto,  as  he  may  deem  useful ;  and  he 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or 
the  city  council. 

Skct.  4.  'I'he  said  city  registrar  is  authorized  to  employ  one  or  more  assistants,  to  aet 
under  his  authority  and  dlirecuon,  in  obtaining  information  concerning  all  matters  which  may 
legally  come  under  his  superinten<ience. 

8kct.  5.  The  said  city  regbtrar  shall  receive,  in  ftUl  compensation  for  all  his  senrieef. 
under  the  general  laws  and  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  such  salary,  and  such  additioBal 
allowance  for  necessary  clerk  hire  and  assistants,  as  the  city  council  may,  from  time  to  time, 
determine. 

Skct.  6.  The  compensation  required  by  law  to  be  paid  for  obtaining  and  retnming  to 
the  city  registrar  the  information  required  concemrog  persons  deceased,  shall  be  understood 
as  incnided  in  the  foes,  provided  to  be  paid  to  undertakers,  m  the  iiW-first  section  of  an 
ordmance  relating  to  public  health,  m  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  i  and  this  tection 
shaU  be  eoasadered  as  part  of  the  agreement  in  aeeepting  offlce. 
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for  their  conduct ;  and  said  undertakers  and  porters  shall  always  be 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  No  persoo 
not  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  undertake  the  management  of  any 
Ameral. 

Sect.  46.  No  person  shall  bury  or  inter,  or  cause  to  be  buried  or 
interred,  any  dead  body  at  any  other  time  of  the  day  than  between 
sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the  ci^ 
registrar.  No  bell  shall  be  tolled  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  any  funeral, 
without  a  special  permit  therefor  from  the  mayor.  The  corpse  of 
every  person  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upward,  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  grave  or  tomb  in  a  funeral  car,  to  be  drawn  by  not  more  than  two 
horses :  provided^  however ^  that,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  permis- 
sion may  be  obtained  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  on  application 
for  that  purpose,  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  provisicms  of  this  section. 

Sect.  47.  No  graves  shall  be  opened  or  dug  in  any  of  the  burying- 
grounds  in  the  city,  excepting  at  East  Boston  and  South  Boston,  imless 
by  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the  city  registrar. 

Sect.  48.  No  person  shall  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed  from 
the  city,  any  dead  body,  for  interment,  without  having  first  obtained 
the  license  of  the  city  registrar. 

Sect.  49.  No  person  shall  remove  any  dead  body,  or  the  remains 
of  any  such  body,  from  any  of  the  graves  or  tombs  in  this  city,  or 
shall  disturb,  break  up  or  remove  any  dead  body  in  any  tomb  or 
grave,  without  the  license  of  the  city  registrar. 

Sect.  50.  No  grave  or  tomb  shall  be  opened,  from  the  first  day  of 
June  to  the  firat  day  of  October,  except  for  the  purpose  of  interring 
the  dead,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
or  the  city  registrar. 

Sect.  51.  The  following  fees  shall  be  paid  for  services  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  ordinance,  to  wit :  to  the  city,  fifty  cents  for  every  child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  one  dollar  for  every  person  of  the 
age  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  buried,  and  twenty-five  cents  per  mile 
for  any  distance  that  a  funeral  car  may  be  sent  out  of  the  city,  which, 
together  with  the  fees  for  graves  and  tombs,  are  to  be  collected  by 
the  undertaker  in  each  and  every  case,  from  the  families  of  the  per- 
sons interred.  The  undertakers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing fees,  and  no  more,  namely  : — for  digging  a  grave  eight  feet 
deep,  and  covering  the  same,  two  dollars  and  fif^  cents ;  for  digging 
a  grave  six  feet  six  inches  deep,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ;  for  digging 
a  grave  five  feet  deep,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ;  and  for  one 
four  feet  deep,  one  dollar.     For  opening  and  closing  a  tomb,  seven- 

3r-five  cents.  For  attendance  and  service  at  the  house  of  a  person 
eceased,  in  collecting  and  returning  chairs,  and  other  service,  one 
dollar.  For  every  family  notified  by  request,  five  cents.  For  tolling 
a  bell  by  special  permission,  fifty  cents.  For  placing  a  corpse  in  a 
cofiin,  when  requested,  and  removing  the  same  down  4rtfti|rs,  one  dollar* 
For  the  use  of  one  horse  in  the  car,  and  leader,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents ;  and  for  each  additional  horse,  seventy-five  cents  ;  and  twenty- 
five  cents  each  mile  in  addition  for  eveiy  horse  attached  to  the  car, 
when  the  same  is  sent  out  of  the  city.  For  carrying  a  corpse  from 
the  house  to  the  car,  and  from  the  car  to  the  grave,  tomb  or  vault,  and 
placing  the  same  therein,  and  closing  the  same,  including  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  funeral  porters,  three  dollars ;  and  the  same  fees  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  in  all  cases  of  removing  a  corpse  from  any  public 
vault,  and  reburying  or  entombing  the  same,  as  are  allowed  and  paid 
for  buring  or  entombing  a  corpse  in  any  grave,  vault  or  tomb,  as  afore- 
said. For  the  burial  of  children,  under  ten  years  of  age,  to  wit :  for 
<ligguig  &  grave  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  seventy-five  cents ;  for 
service  at  me  house,  one  dollar ;  for  tolling  a  bell  by  special  permis- 
sion, fifly  cents  ;  for  carrying  the  corpse  to  the  carriage,  and  from  the 
carriage  to  the  place  of  deposit,  one  dollar  ;  and  for  the  use  of  a  pall, 
twenty-five  cents.  And  when  a  corpse  shall  be  carried  into  a  church 
for  a  funeral  service,  the  undertaker  may  make  an  additional  charge 
of  two  dollars  ;  and  when  the  ground  shall  be  frozen,  the  charge  for 
diggii^  graves  may  be  augmented,  at  the  dyscretion  of  the  city  regis- 
trar. Ajid  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  undertakers  to  pay  over, 
monthly,  to  the  city  registrar,  the  fees  received  by  them  on  account  of 
the  city,  provided  for  and  established  in  this  section. 

Sect.  52.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  authorized  to  make  and 
adopt  any  regulations  in  relation  to  the  interment  of  the  dead  which 
they  may  deem  expedient,  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions. 

Sect.  53.  Every  person  offending  against  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance,  in  relation  to  which  a  penalty  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  foifeit  and  pay  a  sura  not  less  than 
five  dollars,  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  for  each  offence. 


Vn.    Correspondence  with  the  Medical  Society. 

i  Boston,  Oct  1, 1849. 

To  the  Councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society : — 

Gentlemen, — Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  State, 
under  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature.,  passed  May  2,  1849,  ^^  to  prepare 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Court,  a  plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of 
the  State,  embracing  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  suggestions  as  they 
may  think  proper  to  illustrate  the  subject  ;*'  and  they  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  information  within  their  power  to  obtain  in  rela- 
tion to  the  object  of  their  appointment.  They  would  feel  themselves 
under  special  obligations  to  the  Councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society — 

First  J  for  any  suggestions  as  to  the  objects  of  such  a  survey  ; 

Second^  as  to  a  plan  by  which  these  objects  may  be  accomplished ; 
and 

Thirdy  for  any  facts  or  statements  which  may  illustrate  the  subject 

Among  other  matters,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  present,  in  their 
report,  a  systematic  nomenclature  of  diseases  and  causes  of  death, 
which  shall  meet  general  approbation,  and  serve  as  a  simple  classi- 
fication for  sanitary  and  statistical  purposes ;  and  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State  with  each  other  and 
witb  other  places.  In  the  enclosure  is  a  report  of  a  plan  recommended 
by  the  National  Medical  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1847.  This 
nomenclature  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  that  used  by  the  Registrar 
General  of  Births,  Manriages  and  Deaths,  in  England,  and  b  fully 
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explained  in  his  Fourth  and  Seventh  Annual  Beports.    We  would 
thank  you  to  infonn  us  how  far  it  meets  your  approbation,  and  what 
alterations,  if  any,  you  would  propose. 
In  behalf  of  the  Commissioners, 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEMUEL  SHATTUCK,  Chairmm. 

A  letter  of  a  similar  purport  was  addressed  to  the  Consulting  Physi- 
cians of  the  city  of  Boston.    The  replies  are  subjoined  : — 

Boston,  Oct.  9,  1849. 

To  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Commission : 
Sir, — In  conformity  with  your  request,  I  have  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Consulting  Physiciami  of  the  city  of  Boston,  your  communication 
on  the  subject  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State.  The  Board  having 
been  informed  that  the  Councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety have  appointed  a  committee,  who  will  probably  make  a  laborious 
investigation  of  the  subject,  have  thought  it  best  to  propose  to  that 
committee  to  see  the  results  of  their  labors,  to  which  they  will  either 
give  their  approval,  or  will  invite  a  conference  on  such  points  as  it 
might  be  useful  to  discuss. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  WARREN. 

To  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commisnon* 
ers  on  a  Plan  for  a  Sanitary  Swrvey  of  the  State : — 

Sir, — Your  communication  of  the  date  of  October  1st,  addressed  to 
the  Councillors  of  the  Mass€u:husetts  Medical  Society,  and  asking  their 
advice  in  respect  to  the  proposed  sanitary  survey,  was  received  on  the 
3d,  and  then  referred  by  the  Counsellors  to  the  undersigned,  as  a  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  answer. 

The  commissioners,  being  appointed  to  furnish  a  plan  of  a  sanitary 
survey  merely,  have  limited  their  inquiries  of  the  Medical  Society  to 
three  points.    They  only  ask  to  be  advised  as  to— ^ 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  sanitary  survey, 

The  plan  by  which  the  survey  shall  be  conducted. 

And  some  facts  which  may  serve  to  show  the  practicability  and 
usefulness  of  the  survey. 

The  objects  of  the  sanitary  survey,  and  some  of  the  reasons  which 
should  influence  the  Legislature  in  authorizing  it,  have  been  stated  at 
considerable  length  in  two  memorials  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Legislature,— one  in  1848,  by  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, printed  as  House  document  No.  16,  of  that  year,  and  the  other 
by  Uie  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1849,  and  printed  as  House 
document  No.  66,  of  that  year. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  survey  to  ascertain  the  hygienic  re- 
sources emd  influences  of  the  State  ; 

To  know  the  amount  of  vitality,  of  life  and  health  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  ; 

To  learn  whether  there  are  any  differences  in  regard  to  life  and 
health  among  our  people,  and  what  those  differences  are. 

Even  without  inquiry,  it  is  manifest  that  the  health,  strength,  and 
length  of  life  differ  very  widely  in  different  persons. 
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And  it  is  suspected,  though  not  demonstrated,  that  these  differences 
exist  in  regard  to  whole  communities  living  in  different  places  or 
regions,  and  in  regard  to  different  classes  living  together. 

It  is,  then,  to  remove  or  to  confirm  this  last  suspicion  that  the  sani- 
taiy  survey  is  asked  to  inquire — 

Whether  there  are  differences  of  vitality— of  life  and  health,  among 
the  people  in  the  different  parts  and  classes  of  the  State  ; 

In  the  interior  and  on  the  seacoast ; 

In  the  eastern  counties  exposed  to  the  east  winds,  and  in  the  west- 
em  counties,  which  are  protected  by  the  high  lands  from  these  winds-; 

In  the  high  and  mountainous  districts,  and  in  the  lower  and  level 
towns; 

In  the  dry  and  level  towns,  and  in  those  which  are  low  and  marshy, 
as  in  the  valley  of  the  Concord  River ; 

On  the  borders  of  ponds  and  streams  which  vary  but  seldom  in  fulness, 
and  on  the  borders  of  artificial  mill-ponds  and  streams  that  are  inter* 
mpted  by  dams,  and  which,  var3ring  constantly  in  fulness,  leave  their 
muddy  margins  bare  for  the  exhalation  of  vapors,  perhaps  of  miasms ; 

Id  ihe  dense  cities  and  in  the  open  country,  with  pure  air ; 

In  houses  that  are  well  ventilated,  and  those  that  are  crowded  with 
occupants  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  pure  air  for  respiration. 

The  survey  proposes  to  ascertain,  whether  there  are  differences  of 
vitality  in  the  various  kinds  of  occupation, — 

Among  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  navigation,  trade  and  commerce,  the  learned  professions,  dsc. 

There  may  be  differences  of  life  and  health  in  aifferent  domestic 
conditions,  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of  wealth  and  poverty. 

The  tone  of  health  may  be  higher  or  lower  and  the  length  of  life 
greater  or  less  among  families  whose  dwellings  are  variously  situated, 
on  dry  or  wet  sites ;  on  natural  or  on  artificial  land ;  in  the  vicinity  of, 
or  at  a  distance  from,  the  seats  of  decomposing  animal  or  vegetaUe 
matters,  as  burial-grounds,  cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  barn-yards, 
cesspools,  depositories  of  offal,  manufactories  of  glue,  leather  or  chemi- 
cals, laboratories,  &c. 

These  differences  of  locality,  circumstance,  and  condition,  suggest 
themselves  to  the  undersigned  as  worthy  of  investigation  in  regsurd  to 
their  sanitary  influences.  But  they  are  not  all ;  more  might  be  men^ 
tioned,  and  the  progress  of  the  survey  will  probably  discover  many 
othera  that  have  not  been  exposed  or  even  suspected. 

In  those  countries  where  such  a  sanitary  survey  has  been  made,  life 
and  health  are  found  to  be  different  in  their  various  localities,  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions ;  and  in  some  of  them  these  differences  are 
very  great. 

Some  partial  inquiries,  and  the  general  belief  of  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  sickness  and  suffering,  afford  good  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  similar  differences  exist  here ;  and  it  \a  important  for 
the  people  to  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  and  to  what  extent. 

Tne  tacts  of  health  and  sickness,  of  life  and  mortality,  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  sanitary  survey  as  certainly  and  as  easily  as  die 
various  conditions  of  agriculture  were  by  the  agricultural  survey, 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  and  kid 

4S* 
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before  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  admirable  reports  of 
Mr.  Colman ;  or  as  the  various  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, and  mineral  resources,  which  the  Commission  of  Natoiml 
History  examined  and  published  in  their  valuable  reports. 

Wherever  differences  of  vitality  are  found  to  exist  in  connectioD 
with  differences  of  circumst^ce,  condition,  locality,  or  manner  of 
life,  it  may  be  assumed  as  probable,  at  least,  if  not  certtun,  that  the 
former  are  the  consequences  of  the  latter. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  principle,  that,  in  the  operatioDS  of  life  as 
well  as  in  those  of  dead  matter,  there  is  no  event  without  a  cause  ade- 
quate to  produce  it. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  in  life  as  well  as  in  death,  in  similar  cir> 
cumstances  and  conditions,  like  causes  produce  like  results.  In  this 
law  of  vital  action,  there  is  no  uncertainty  nor  variableness.  There  is 
no  more  caprice  or  mystery  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  life,  in  the  mainte* 
nance  of  health,  in  the  cause  of  sickness  or  in  the  event  of  death, 
than  there  is  in  the  flow  and  the  ebb  of  the  tides,  in  the  movements  of 
the  stars,  or  in  the  action  of  gravitation. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  universal  fact,  that,  from  any  definite 
amount  of  vitalizing  or  destructive  influence  acting  upon  living  beings, 
there  will  follow  a  definite  and  corresponding  amount  of  health, 
strength  and  life,  or  of  sickness,  wecJmess  and  death.  Between  the 
timount  of  the  cause  and  the  amount  of  the  effect  there  is  an  exact 
relation.  No  matter  how  weak  or  how  powerful  may  be  the  deterior- 
Bting  cause,  precisely  corresponding  to  that  will  be  the  deterioraticNi. 
It  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  and  therefore  seem  not  to  fol- 
low ;  it  may  be  only  a  little  impediment  to  the  vital  processes,  a  litde 
indisposition  to  think  or  act,  or  some  headache  or  oppression  at  the 
stomach ;  or  it  may  be  a  fever  or  dysentery,  or  other  disease  of 
'greater  or  less  severity,  which  may  result  in  the  extinction  of  life ;  but 
'in  no  case  does  it  fail  to  grow  out  of,  and  to  correspond  with,  the  vitia- 
ting influence  that  has  acted  or  is  acting  upon  the  human  constitution. 

Whatever  may  be  these  differences  of  fulness  and  energy  of  the  vital 
actions,  in  individuals  or  in  classes,  or  in  whole  communities  living  in 
various  localities,  they  are  produced  by  some  causes  connected  with 
those  individuals,  classes,  or  communities ;  by  something  in  their  organi- 
zation, in  the  circumstances  about  them,  the  atmosphere  they  br^ithe, 
the  supplies  that  are  given  to  their  natural  wants,  the  privations  they 
endure,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  or  in  the  habits  they 
indulge,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  causes  of  their  diseases  or  the 
depression  of  life. 

Wherever,  then,  the  vital  energies  are  depressed,  or  disease  pre- 
vails, or  life  is  shortened  below  the  average  of  the  experience  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  or  of  mankind,  there  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire 
mto  the  circumstances,  conditions  and  habits  of  those  who  thus  suffer, 
and  ascertain  the  causes  of  their  low  health.  And  when  these  causes 
shall  be  made  known,  then  the  people  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
information,  and  avoid  those  circumstances,  conditions  and  habits,  con- 
nected with  which  health  is  low  and  life  is  short,  and  betake  them- 
.selves  to  those  in  which  health  is  high  and  life  is  long,  or  modify 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  not  only  not  injurious,  but,  on 
ithe  other  hand,  beneficial. 
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It  is  not  to  be  assumed  here,  that  either  science  or  popular  observa- 
tion has  demonstrated  the  connection  between  disease  and  its  cause. 
In  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  these  causes  have  baffled  the  acutest 
investigation.  Sometimes,  without  any  discernible  difference  of  cii^ 
cumstances,  conditions  or  habits,  some  persons  are  sickened  and  others 
remain  well.  In  others,  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  causes  in  their  pecu- 
liarities of  circumstance,  condition  or  habits,  but  yet  the  connection  be- 
tween these  peculiarities  and  the  consequent  or  coexisting  bodily  ailments 
has  thus  far  been  so  subtle  as  to  elude  the  eye  of  human  observation.. 

But  in  many  other  cases,  these  causes  are  sufficiently  tangible  and 
palpable  to  encourage  investigation,  with  some,  perhaps  with  satisfactory 
success.  At  the  very  least,  the  sanitary  survey  can  reduce  the  number 
of  probable  causes  to  the  number  of  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
person  and  circumstance,  out  of  which  science  may  be  able  to  select 
the  true  and  efficient  cause  of  disease. 

If  it  should  be  found,  that  there  is  more  mortality  in  the  early  and 
middle  periods  of  life,  and  especially  in  infancy,  or  if  certain  diseases 
of  the  endemic,  epidemic  and  contagious  class,  are  shown  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  cities  than  in  the  open  country,  then  it  will  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that  density  of  population,  or  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  are  less  favorable  to  the  development  and  the  main- 
tenance of  life  than  the  scattered  condition  of  rural  districts. 

If  in  certain  localities,  or  occupations,  or  classes  of  people,  certain 
diseases  are  more  frequent  and  fatal  than  in  others,  then  it  will  be 
natural  to  look  for  some  cause  connected  with  these  localities,  occupa- 
tions or  classes,  that  produce  these  differences  of  disease  and  death. 

The  mortality  from  consumption,  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  last 
four  registered  years,  was  57  per  cent,  greater  among  females  than 
among  males ;  and  in  the  state  of  New  York,  during  the  registered 
years  of  1847  and  1848,  this  difference  was  37  per  cent,  against  the 
females.'  This  excess  of  mortality  from  consumption  must  be  charged* 
to  something  connected  with  the  organization,  the  condition,  or  the- 
habits  of  the  female  sex. 

These  are  mere  specimens  of  the  topics  of  inquiry.  Many  others- 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  will  readily  occur  to  you,  and  many 
more  will  present  themselves  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
survey  shall  be  entrusted  while  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

This  investigation  should  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  all  the  varieti^ 
of  locali^,  circumstances,  employments,  conditions  and  habits,  of  thd- 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  thus  ascertain  and  show  to  the 

I  Deaths  firoin  consuinption  in  Massachusetts,  recorded  in  the  Annual  Registration  Re- 
porU,  for  the  years  1845, 1846, 1847  and  1848  :— 

Femalef, 5458 

Males, 3476 

Ezcets  of  females,      .......  198S 

Per  cent  of  excess,    .......  57 

I>eaths  iWNB  consmnptioD  in  the  state  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Registration  Reports, 
for  1847  and  1848  )- 

Females, 8888 

Males, «8g5 

Excess  of  females,  1068 

Per  eent  of  excess,    .......  TL 
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world  how  far  each  and  all  of  these  are  fayoraUe  or  un&Torable 
to  the  life  and  health  of  man. 

The  plan  of  the  sanitary  survey  should  include  all  the  varieties  of 
deterioration  of  human  life,  and  all  the  varieties  of  ciieunaslaiice,  con- 
dition and  locality,  that  may  he  suspected  to  he  the  causes  of  disease. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  comprehensive  than  the  plans  of  survey  pur- 
sued in  some  other  countries,  where  they  were  adopted  for  specific 
purposes  and  directed  to  specific  ohjects. 

In  England,  the  Poor  Law  Ck>mmissioners,  hy  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, first  established  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  This  inquiry  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  the 
secretary  of  this  commission.  Afterward,  the  same  board  directed 
another  inquiry  into  the  practice  and  effect  of  interment  in  towns 
upon  the  health  of  the  people.  This  investigation  also  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Subsequently  the  government  appointed  a  large  and  distinct  com- 
mision  to  make  an  elaborate  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  health  of 
towns. 

Beside  these.  Parliament  has  caused  several  other  inquiries,  through 
other  committees,  to  be  made  as  to  the  condition  and  health  c^  clul- 
dren  and  other  operatives  employed  in  factories,  mines,  iic. 

All  of  these  commissions  pursued  their  investigations  separately,  and 
all  of  them  called  to  their  aid,  wherever  needed,  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  and  such  as  were  engaged  in  such  pursuits  as  made  them 
familiar  with  the  several  objects  of  inquiry. 

Each  of  these  commissioners  made  large  and  exceedingly  valuable 
reports,  and  revealed  such  a  state  of  things,  such  an  amount  of  degra- 
dation and  low  health,  connected  with  removable  causes,  as  few  not 
familiar  with  these  matters  suspected  to  exist  in  any  civilized  nation. 

In  France,  M.  Villerme  and  Parent  Duchatelet  were  directed  to 
examine  certain  specific  objects,  as  the  condition  of  the  supplies  of 
water,  drainage,  &c.,  in  Paris  ;  the  effect  of  slaughter-houses  upon  the 
health  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  tobacco  upon  those  who  used  or 
worked  in  it,  &ic. 

Taking  counsel  of  the  experience  of  these  nations,  it  now  seems 
best,  that  all  of  these  and  other  sanitary  objects  should  be  embraced 
in  one  plan  and  entrusted  to  one  commission  for  investigation. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  commission  may  be  con- 
stituted. 

As  the  Bank  Commission,  of  which  each  member  gives  himself  to 
the  work. 

As  the  Board  of  Education,  who  assume  only  general  directing 
power  and  perform  no  labor.  They  elect  a  secretary  on  whom  de- 
volves all  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Or,  as  the  Ck>mmission  for  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  or  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  or  the  Natural  History  Survey,  or  the  Agricultural 
Survey.  By  resolution  of  the  Legblature,  "  the  Governor  was  author- 
ized and  requested  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  or  persons  to  make 
a  thorouffh  geological,  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  survey 
of  this  Commonwealth  under  his  direction."  The  Commissioners  for 
the  Trigonometrical  and  Agricultural  Surveys  were  appointed  in  the 
Aame  manner. 
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Of  all  these  methods  of  constituting  the  proposed  commission,  the 
second  and  third  alone  seem  to  he  eligible.  For  all  the  labor  will  and 
ought  to  come  upon  one  man,  who  must  deyote  his  whole  mind  exclu- 
sively to  the  work. 

And  of  these  two  plans,  the  last  is  to  be  preferred,  because  this 
inquiry,  like  the  geological  and  other  natural  history  surveys,  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  most  competent  person,  who  must  pursue  that 
course  which  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  and  his  increasing 
experience  point  out  to  him  as  the  best. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  no  small  work.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  great  and  persevering  labor,  much  travel  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  much  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  oflen  painful  and  disa- 
greeable familiarity  with  the  seats  of  disease,  the  abodes  of  poverty, 
privation  and  suffering,  and  the  places  of  filth  and  noxious  effluvia. 

A  wise  and  provident  government  would  not  limit  the  time  that 
should  be  given  to  this  great  work  ;  but  it  would  leave  it,  as  the  former 
Legislatures  left  the  trigonometrical  and  geological,  and  other  surveys 
of  kindred  nature,  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  commission  until  it 
should  be  entirely  finished.  For,  doubtless,  this  survey  of  man^s 
health  will  demonstrate,  as  the  commissioners  for  the  survey  of  min- 
erals, vegetables  and  animals,  showed  in  regard  to  wealth,  Uiat  ^^  the 
resources  developed  uniformly  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
minuteness  and  extent  of  the  investigation.^'  The  farther  and  more 
minutely  the  inquiries  shall  be  made,  the  more  differences  of  life  and 
health  may  be  discovered,  and  more  varieties  of  locality,  circumstance 
and  condition,  the  probable  or  certain  causes  of  vital  deterioration 
will  be  exposed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  numberless  facts  to  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  survey.  They  may  be  found  in  the  English 
and  the  French  reports  in  great  abundance ;  and  some  few  have  been 
discovered  by  inquiries  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  many  at  this  time,  yet  there  are  some 
things  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  may  now  be  very  prop- 
erly drawn. 

There  is  a  very  common  notion  that  the  privations  and  discomforts 
of  poverty  are  at  least  compensated  by  health.  The  robust  strength 
of  the  laborer  is  often  referred  to  as  an  example  of  this  compensa- 
tion. The  children,  especially  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  neglected 
and  uncleanly,  in  want  of  proper  clothing,  and  exposed  to  the  severity 
of  the  elements,  are  quoted  as  proofs  of  the  uselessness  of  attending 
to  many  of  the  rules  of  health.  But  all  inquiry  into  the  condition  and 
health  of  the  poor  shows  the  fallacy  of  these  opinions  and  the  evil 
consequences  of  following  them. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring 
Classes,  shows  that,  within  the  reach  of  his  inquiry,  the  average  age 
at  death  of  all  persons,  including  father,  mother  and  children,  m  the 
fiuxiilies  of  the  most  prosperous  classes  was  42.6  years,  and  in  the 
fiunilies  of  the  poor  only  20.4  years. 

Among  the  prosperous  only  20  per  cent.,  and  among  the  poor  00 
per  cent.,  of  the  deaths,  were  of  children  under  ^ve  years  of  age. 

According  to  Benoiston  du  Chateauneuf,  amonff  10,000  persons 
living  at  eadi  age  and  in  each  class,  in  Paris,  there  died— 
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Aft. 

Bkh. 

Poofw 

30  to  40, 
40  to  50, 
50  to  60, 
60  to  70, 
70  to  80, 

106 
117 
199 
360 

804 

157 
213 
359 
750 
1436 

An  analysis  of  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  showed,  that  those  who  had  died 
within  that  period  in  the  families  of  the  poor  had  enjoyed  an  average 
longevity  of  only  27.4  years,  while  those  who  died  in  the  families  of 
the  prosperous  had  lived,  on  an  average,  45.6  years.  Among  the 
poor  31  per  cent.,  and  among  the  prosperous  only  12.4  per  cent  of 
all  the  deaths  were  of  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Among  the 
poor  only  9  per  cent.,  while  among  the  rich  27  per  cent  lived  to  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  years. 

Wherever  this  inquiry  has  been  made  a  similar  result  has  been  ob- 
tained ;  the  revelation  of  a  lower  degree  of  health  and  a  shorter  life 
among  the  poor,  and  a  higher  degree  of  health  and  a  longer  life 
among  the  more  prosperous  classes. 

EDWARD  JARVIS, )  ConmUtee  ofihi 
JOHN  D.  FISHER,  \    Masgaehutetti 
S.  PARKMAN,  )  Medical  Society. 

Boston^  Dec.  10,  1849.  

Vin.    Circular  prepared  bt  the  Commission,  and  recommended 

TO   BE   USED   BT  THE    GENERAL  BoARD    OF    HeALTH,  IN    SOLICITING 

information  concerning  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  State. 

Boston^  18 

To  the  Board  of  Health  of 

Gentlemen, — ^The  General  Board  of  Health  are  making  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  which  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  have  addressed  the  following  inquiries  to  the 
Local  Boards  of  Health  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  and  to  some 
other  persons.  It  is  their  desire  that  such  an  examination  should  be 
made  as  will  secure  the  result  they  have  in  view.  You  are  requested 
to  undertake  the  investigation  in  your  town.  It  is  not  expected  that 
you  will  answer  every  inquiry :  the  information  sought  for  by  some  of 
them  is  already  in  our  possession.  Some  are  of  more  importance  than 
others ;  a  few  are  applicable  only  to  cities  and  populous  places,  and 
may  not  be  to  your  town.  Such  as  require  your  particular  attention 
we  have  marked  with  a  pen.  The  Board  firmly  believe  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  every  person  in  the  State,  and  to  your  town 
especially,  will  secure  the  hearty  approval  of  every  good  citizen. 
They  would  suggest,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  formation  of  a  Town 
Sanitary  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  you,  by  their 
aid  and  assistance,  in  obtaining  the  information. 

The  answers  may  be  written  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  numbered 
with  the  same  numbers  as  the  inquiries  to  which  they  relate.  Or  a 
general  description  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  may  be  given, 
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embracing  such  of  the  topics  suggested  as  may  be  applicable  to  that 
particular  locality.  If  you  can  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject,  or  any  matter  connected  with  it,  which  might  be  material 
or  useful  as  illustrations,  even  if  it  should  not  be  elicited  by  the  inqui- 
ries, you  will  please  to  do  it.  And  suggestions  as  to  any  practicable 
remedies  which  might  lead  to  improvement,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
Please  to  prepare  and  return  answers  to  this  circular,  with  your 
name  annexed,  on  or  before  the  day  of  18    . 

With  much  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Secretary  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

I.    Inquiriei  relating  to  the  Natural  and  Atmospheric  Condition  of 

the  Town, 

1.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  town  ?  as  to  the  surrounding  country  ? 
as  to  its  distance  from  the  sea-shore  or  from  tide-water  ? 

2.  What  is  the  exact  latitude  of  the  village,  or  the  central  part  of 
the  township  ? 

3.  What  number  of  square  acres  does  the  township  contain  ? 

4.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  soil  ?  its  surface  and 
its  subsoil  ?  whether  alluvial,  sandy,  clay,  granite,  or  other  kinds  ? 
Are  there  any  minerals  in  the  town  ?  if  so,  what  kind  ?  Are  there 
any  caves,  caverns,  or  other  peculiarities  in  the  natural  formation  ? 

5.  Please  to  describe  its  general  horizontal  features  ;  the  plains  and 
their  extent ;  the  hills,  their  frequency,  extent,  and  height.  What  is 
the  height  of  the  town,  in  feet,  above  tide  water  ?  of  its  lowest  eleva- 
tion ?  of  its  highest  elevation  ?  of  particular  places  ? 

6.  What  is  &e  extent  and  condition  of  the  marshes,  bogs,  low  mead- 
ows, swamps,  and  natural  ponds  ?  Have  they  stagnant  water  ?  and  if 
so,  how  much,  and  where  located  ?  and  are  they  sometimes  covered 
with  water,  and  sometimes  dry  ?  and  are  they  sources  of  miasma  or 
malaria  ? 

7.  Please  also  to  describe  the  rivers  and  streams  of  water.  Are 
they  stagnant,  sluggish  or  rapid  ?  and  are  they  subject  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  to  overflow  their  banks  ?  if  so,  at  what  seasons,  and  to  what  ex* 
tent  ^  What  is  the  number  of  feet  of  descent  of  each  stream  in  its 
passage  through  the  town  ?  and  what  is  the  quantity  of  water  in  square 
feet  which  passes  in  the  stream,  at  a  given  point,  each  twenty-four 
hours?  the  greatest  quGmtity  ?  the  least  quantity  ?  the  average  quantity? 

8.  In  towns  bordering  on  the  ocean,  how  high  does  the  tide  rise  and 
fall  ?  and  what  extent  of  land  is  covered  at  its  flood  and  laid  bare  at  ebb  ? 

9.  What  is  the  principal  natural  growth  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs  ? 
What  plants  and  other  vegetable  productions  grow  in  the  town,  which 
have  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes  ?  Please  to  give  a  list  of  them, 
and  state  whether  they  are  rare  or  in  abundance,  and  for  what  purposes 
have  they  been  used  ? 

10.  What  insects,  reptiles,  fish,  and  other  animal  productions,  are 
found  in  the  town  ?  Please  to  describe  them,  and  state  what  kind,  and 
in  what  season  of  the  year  they  are  found,  or  are  most  abundant. 

11.  Have  meteorological  registers  been  kept  in  the  town  ?  Can  the 
variationB  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  wmds,  weather,  quantity  <^ 
water  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  the  electric  and  other  atmospheric 
idieDomena,  be  shown,  for  diflbrent  yeaii  and  oeaaoiMi )     Kxft^iuB^'^ 
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same  in  high  as  in  low  places  ?  What  is  the  date,  in  difierent  places, 
of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  frost  and  snow  ?  Are  any 
places  subject  to  fogs,  and  some  more  than  others  ?  What  is  the  eflfect 
of  the  atmosphere  in  different  places  on  the  growth  and  preservation  of 
fruit,  and  agricultural  and  other  vegetable  productions  ? 

12.  Please  to  specify  and  describe  any  other  natural  chaimcterisde 
or  peculiarity  of  the  town  worthy  of  notice. 

11.    Inquiries  relating  to  the  Artificial  and  Local  Condition  of  the 

Toum. 

13.  How  is  the  land  of  the  town  used  ?  How  much  of  it  is  unim- 
proved, improved,  covered  with  water ;  with  wood ;  used  for  grazing, 
for  grass,  for  tillage,  or  for  other  purposes  ?  State  about  the  quantity 
each. 

14.  Have  the  swamps,  low  lands  and  meadows  been  cleared,  drained, 
filled  up,  or  otherwise  changed  from  their  natural  state  ?  or  is  stagnant 
water  still  permitted  to  remain  ? 

15.  Aro  the  streams  of  water  obstructed  in  the  natural  flowage  by 
dams,  or  other  causes  ?  if  so,  for  what  purpose  ?  and  are  parts  of  the 
adjacent  lands  sometimes  overflowed  and  sometimes  dry  ? 

16.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  densely  populated  part  or  district  of 
the  town  ?     Is  it  crowded  or  otherwise  ? 

17.  Aro  the  streets  laid  out  nearly  straight  and  at  right  angles,  or 
are  they  irregular  in  their  courses  ?  what  is  their  width  ?  Are  there 
narrow  lanes,  alleys,  or  courts,  built  upon  ?  Are  any  courts  closed  at  the 
end  ?  Can  the  streets  be  extended  into  the  suburbs,  or  are  they  ob- 
structed ?  Are  there  open  spaces  for  commons,  parks,  or  for  other 
purposes  ?  if  so,  are  they  ornamented  with  trees  or  shrubbery  ? 

18.  Are  the  inhabitants  well  supplied  with  water?  for  domestic  use? 
for  cleansing  the  streets  ?  for  fires  ?  By  wells,  or  otherwise  ?  Please 
to  describe  the  mode  of  supply.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  well  or 
other  water  ?  is  it  hard  or  sofl,  or  will  it  wash  with  soap  ?  Is  it  uni- 
form or  dissimilar  in  all  places,  or  in  the  same  place  at  all  times  ? 
Has  it  been  analyzed  ?  if  so,  please  to  give  the  analysis  and  description. 

19.  Is  there  any  public  survey  or  plan  of  the  town  or  district,  con- 
taining a  system  of  levels  from  a  common  data,  for  the  information  of 
builders,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  public  or  private  drainage,  so  as 
to  protect  the  public  health,  or  for  convenience  ?  Are  the  houses 
built  on  the  natural  elevation  ?  if  not,  what  changes  have  taken  place  ? 
Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  plan  or  mode  of  building  ? 

20.  What  are  the  regulations  for  surface  drainage  ?  Are  the  streets, 
alleys  and  courts  paved  or  unpaved  ?  and  are  they  laid  out  with  proper 
inclinations  for  the  discharge  of  the  surface  water,  or  are  they  uneven 
and  favorable  for  the  retention  of  stagnant  moisture  and  accumulatioo 
of  refuse  thereon  from  the  houses  ?  Are  there  any  stagnant  pools,  or 
open  ditches,  contiguous  to  the  dwellings,  or  in  the  vicinity  ? 

21.  Are  there  any  arrangements  for  under-drainage  ?  if  so,  are  they 
efficient  or  defective  ?  Are  there  any  sewera  or  branch  drains  from 
the  houses  to  the  streets  ?  Do  the  contents  of  house  privies  empty 
into  such  sewera  ?  Have  they  cesspools  ?  Are  the  drains  properly 
cleansed  by  water,  or  otherwise ;  or  does  the  refuse  accumulate  therein, 
so  that  they  become  choked  and  emit  offensive  smells  into  houses  or 
streets  ?  Are  there  any  means  \uied  to  prevent  the  escape  of  such 
comIIs? 
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522.  Are  houses  built  on  land  redeemed  from  the  ocean  ?  if  so,  does 
the  tide  ebb  and  flow  near  or  under  the  foundation  ?  and  does  it  pro- 
duce dampness,  or  emit  unpleasant  smelb  ? 

23.  What  is  the  genend  structure  and  condition  of  the  dwelling* 
houses  ?  Are  they  built  of  brick  or  wood  ?  Are  they  warmed  by 
stoves  or  fire-places  ?  lighted  by  gas  or  otherwise  ?  ventilated  ?  Are 
any  houses  built  back  to  back,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air  ?  Have  they  proper  privies  ?  Are  they  provided  with  dust- 
bins and  places  for  ofial  ?  Are  there  any  cellar  dwellings  ?  if  so,  how 
are  they  lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  ? 

24.  Are  there  public  or  private  wash-houses  and  bathing-houses,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  are  admitted  ?  if  so,  are  they  free,  or  is  a  fee 
charged  ?  what  fee  is  charged  ? 

25.  Are  there  any  buildings  owned  by  incorporated  or  other  compa- 
nies, or  by  private  individuals,  for  manufactunng  purposes,  where  la- 
borers congregate  ?    Please  describe  them,  and  state  their  peculiarities. 

26.  Do  any  manufacturing  establishments,  slaughter-houses,  or  other 
works,  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health,  exist  in  or  near  the 
most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  ? 

27.  Are  the  churches,  schoolhouses,  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings,  properly  constructed  as  regards  Uieir  site,  light,  heat- 
mff  apparatus,  and  ventilation  ?  Please  describe  them,  and  their  ex- 
cellences and  defects  in  these  particulars.  Have  the  schoolhouses  open 
and  convenient  places  for  exercise  and  play-grounds  ?  and  are  they 
provided  with  proper  privies  ? 

28.  Please  to  describe  any  other  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
artificial  and  local  condition  of  the  town. 

m.    Inquiries  relating  to  the  Number  and  Perianal  CondiHan  of 

the  Inhabiiants. 

29.  What  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town?  Please  to 
fl^Mcify  the  number  of  each  sex,  and  of  each  age,  (especially  those  un- 
der 15,  from  15  to  60,  and  those  over  60,)  and  such  other  characteris- 
tics as  are  within  your  power  to  give. 

80.  What  is  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  acre  ?  of  the 
whole  town  ?  and  of  the  most  densely  settled  district  or  portion'  of  the 
town? 

81.  What  »  the  number  of  families  ?  and  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  each  family  ? 

82.  What  has  been  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for 
each  of  several  years  past  ? 

33.  What  is  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  ?  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  each  ?  in  the  whole  town  ?  and  in  the  most  crowded 
district  or  portion  of  the  town  ?  How  many  persons  have  been  found 
liTing  in  one  room  ? 

84.  What  is  the  aggregate  full  and  true  valuation  of  the  estates  ? 
feal  ?  personal  ?  total  ?  and  what  is  the  total  tax  assessed,  and  the  rate 
per  cent,  on  one  hundred  dollars  of  this  full  valuation  ?  Fleaae  specify 
these  facts  for  several  past  years. 

85.  What  is  the  number  of  ratable  poDs  ?  and  the  number  of  legd 
f0ten  on  the  day  of  the  annual  election  in  November  ? 

88.  How  many  penoos  own'  real  estate?  and  how  many  live  in 

46* 
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their  own  and  how  many  m  a  rented  house  ?  and  what  is  their  proper- 
tion  to  the  whole  inhabitants  ? 

37.  What  is  the  number  of  public  schoolhouses  ?  value  of  the  school- 
houses  ?  What  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  tax  last  year  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  ?  What  is  the  number  of  persons  in  town 
between  five  and  fifleen  years  of  age  ?  How  many  of  this  number 
were  at  school  at  any  time,  more  or  less,  during  last  year  ?  How 
many,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  cannot  read  and  write  ? 

38.  What  is  the  number  of  places  of  religious  worship  ?  to  what  de- 
nomination  of  Christians  do  they  belong  ?  What  number  of  sittings 
do  they  contain,  or  what  number  of  persons  will  they  accommodate  ? 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  churches  ?  What  is  the  annual  expenses  of 
public  worship  ? 

39.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  habits  ? 
whether  industrious,  temperate,  or  otherwise  ?  as  to  means  of  subsist- 
ence, whether  ample,  moderate,  or  poor  ?  What  is  their  principal  oc- 
cupation ? 

40.  What  is  the  price  of  mechanical  and  other  labor  ?  for  males  ? 
for  females  ?  including  bocurd  ?  exclusive  of  board  ?  Is  there  a  de- 
mand for  all  the  labor  offered  ?  What  is  the  price  of  some  leading 
articles  of  provision  ?  flour  ?  meal  ?  potatoes  ?  &c.  What  is  the  price 
of  wood  ?  of  coal  ?  and  which  is  most  generally  used  ? 

41.  Has  any  account  been  taken  of  the  products  of  industry  of  the 
town  ?  if  so,  please  specify  when  such  accounts  were  taken,  and  where 
the  information  may  be  obtained. 

42.  What  is  the  number  of  public  hotels  or  lodging-houses  ?  Where 
intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  ?  where  it  is  not  sold  ?  What  is  the  number 
of  other  places  where  such  liquor  is  sold  at  retail  ?  Are  licenses 
granted  to  sell  such  liquor  ? 

43.  What  is  the  number  of  public  paupers  ?  Please  state  the  males 
and  females  separately,  and  the  resident,  non-resident,  American,  for- 
eigners, and  children  of  foreigners.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  pov- 
erty ?  How  many  widows,  orphans,  or  others,  were  made  paupers  by 
the  death  of  friends  on  whom  they  depended  for  support  ? 

44.  How  many  inhabitants  of  die  town,  during  the  last  year,  were 
committed  for  trial  for  crime,  and  how  many  convicted  ?  Please  to 
state  the  place  of  birth,  sex,  age  of  each,  if  practicable. 

45.  Please  to  give  any  other  valuable  information  bearing  upon  this 
division  of  the  inquiries. 

lY.    Inquiries  relating  to  the  Municipal  Regulations  and  Sanitary 

Police  of  the  Toton. 

46.  Is  there  a  board  of  health,  who  act  independent  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  cities,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  towns  ?  if  so,  when  was 
it  established,  and  what  are  its  regulations  ?  Are  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings preserved  ?  Is  there  a  health  officer  in  town,  to  whom  com- 
plaints concerning  nuisances,  and  other  matters  relating  to  health,  are 
made  ?  if  so,  of  what  profession  is  he  ? 

47.  If  the  selectmen  have  acted  as  a  board  of  health,  when  and  for 
what  purpose  have  they  acted  in  that  capacity  ?  and  have  they  pre- 
served separate  records  of  their  proceedings  relating  to  such  matters  ? 

48«  Are  scavengers  or  other  persona  appointed  for  cleansing  streets, 
for  the  removal  of  offiJ,  the  refuse  thrown  from  houflcS)  ni|^tHKnl,  or 
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other  nuisances  or  impurities  ?    if  so,  under  whose  direction  do  they 
act  ?     Is  such  refuse  used  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

49.  Have  any  means  been  adopted  for  Uie  prevention  of  malaria,  or 
the  noxious  emanations  from  ponds,  swamps,  or  other  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts? 

50.  Has  provision  been  made  by  the  town  for  the  vaccination  of  the 
children  and  other  inhabitants  ?  if  so,  how  oflen  has  it  been  done,  and 
under  what  regulations  ? 

51.  Have  temporary  or  permanent  hospitals  been  established  or 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  ?  if  so,  please  to  specify 
what  they  are,  and  for  what  purposes  erected. 

52.  Are  dispensaries  provided  for  giving  medical  advice  and  medi- 
cine gratuitously  to  the  poor  ?  and  do  charitable  societies  exist  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  during  sickness  ?  If  either,  please  give  an  account 
of  them. 

53.  Has  any  sanitary  association  been  formed  for  the  collection  and 
difiusion  of  information  relating  to  health  ? 

54.  How  many  places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  are  there  in  the 
town  ?  Please  to  describe  each  ?  the  size,  in  square  acres  or  rods  ? 
the  date  when  first  used  as  a  burying-place  ?  the  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage or  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  ?  Are  they  owned  by  the 
town  or  by  associations  ?  Is  any  one  owned  exclusively  by  any  one 
religious  denomination  ?  Are  they  divided  into  lots  and  assigned  to 
different  families,  or  what  regulations  are  adopted  for  the  right  of 
family  or  personal  burial  ?  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
burial-grounds  ?  Are  they  well  fenced,  ornamented  with  trees,  or  oth- 
erwise ?  What  number  of  persons  were  buried  in  each  ground  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  ?  Are  there  any  private  or  family  burying- 
grounds  not  connected  or  included  with  those  owned  by  the  town  or  by 
companies  ?  if  so,  please  describe  them.  How  many  tombs  are  there 
in  town,  and  how  situated  ?  Are  any  under  churches  ?  if  so,  how 
many,  and  are  they  used  for  burial  ?  What  number  of  bodies  were 
interred  in  each  burial-place  under  churches  during  the  last  year  ? 

55.  What  are  the  established  fees  of  burial  to  undertakers  and  oth- 
ers ?  What  is  the  total  cost  of  burial  ?  Please  state  the  particulars  of 
aeveral  difierent  bills  for  the  expenses  of  interment. 

56.  Please  to  describe  any  excellency  or  defect  in  the  sanitary  po- 
lite of  the  town. 

v.    Biquiries  relating  to  the  Health,  Sickness,  and  Mortality  of 

the  Inhabitants. 

57.  What  is  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  town,  whether 
healthy  or  unhealthy  ?  What  is  the  state  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts, 
or  where  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  is  supposed  to  occur  ?  What 
are  the  causes  usually  assigned  for  such  mortality  ? 

58.  What  is  the  number  in  your  town  of  each  class  or  denomination 
of  physicians  ?     Which  class  receives  the  greatest  patronage  ? 

59.  Have  cases  of  fever,  dysentery,  or  other  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious  diseases,  or  others  of  fatal  character,  been  of  frequent  or 
rare  occurrence  ?  If  of  frequent  occurrence,  please  to  give  a  list  of 
such  deaths,  specifying  the  disease  of  which  each  died ;  and  state 
whether  it  was  mild  or  malignant  in  character ;  and  under  what  cir* 
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cumstances  or  causes  it  occurred.    Please  also  to  state  the  same  facts 
in  each  case  in  resard  to  consumption. 

60.  What  was  the  a^regate  annual  amount  of  sickness  siifieied  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  among  families  and  persons  of  difierent 
classes  and  occupations  ? 

61.  What  was  the  amount  of  sickness  in  the  public  schools  and  other 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  town  ? 

62.  Please  to  give,  from  the  most  authentic  sources  within  jour 
power,  the  sanitary  history  and  condtticm  of  the  town  in  past  years, 
specifying  the  healthy  and  sickly  years,  and  the  number  of  deaths,  and 
causes  of  such  sickness  and  deaths  that  happened  in  each.  Please  to 
give  a  list  of  the  deaths ;  specify  the  ages  for  the  last  three  or  five 
years,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or 
by  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

63.  State  the  atmospheric  causes  of  disease.  In  what  year  and 
month  of  the  year ;  and  in  what  kind  of  weather  and  season,  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  changeable  or  steady,  or  otherwise,  did  the 
diseases  of  .different  kinds  occur  ?  Whedier  on  a  hill,  plain,  or  in  a 
valley,  exposed  or  protected  from  north,  south,  east  or  west  winds  ?  or 
in  places  subject  to  fogs  or  early  frosts ;  and  whether  in  a  general  epi- 
demic  or  healthy  season  ?  Was  there  any  peculiar  circumstance  ob- 
served in  the  appearance  of  insects,  fish,  or  other  animal  life ;  or  in 
vegetable  productions ;  or  in  the  electric  or  atmospheric  phenomena  ? 
What  other  atmospheric  cause  occurred  ? 

64.  State  the  local  causes  of  disease.  Was  it  near  to  or  distant  from 
running  water  ?  or  in  the  vicmity  of  marsh,  bogs,  low  lands,  drained  or 
undrained,  sometimes  overflowed,  sometimes  dry  ;  near  stagnant  water ; 
natural  or  artificial  mill  or  other  ponds,  constantly  or  occasionally  full  ? 
or  near  other  sources  of  malaria  ?  Was  it  near  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  or  other  filth,  impurities,  or 
noxious  exhalations,  or  unwholesome  endemic  influence,  or  contagious 
disease  of  any  kind  ?  Was  the  house  or  houses,  in  which  difierent 
diseases  occurred,  unduly  crowded  or  otherwise  ?  properly  lighted, 
warmed,  and  ventilated  ?  supplied  with  pure  water  ?  Were  the  springs 
and  wells  high  or  low  ?     State  any  other  local  cause. 

65.  State  the  personal  causes  of  disetMse.  Whether  the  persons  or 
families  were  natives  of  the  town,  orof  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
or  foreigners,  or  children  of  foreigners.  If  not  natives,  how  long  rea- 
dent  in  the  town,  or  in  their  particular  place  of  abode.  What  was  the 
profession  or  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  which  sickness  or 
death  occurred,  or  of  the  person,  if  over  fifleen  years  of  age  ?  What 
was  his  hereditary  or  acquired  constitution?  What  was  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  family,  whether  ample,  moderate,  or  poor  }  Did 
they  own  or  rent  the  house  in  which  they  lived  ?  Were  they  indus- 
trious in  their  habits,  cleanly  in  their  perscMis  and  habitations,  temper- 
ate and  prudent  in  their  diet  and  mode  of  living,  or  otherwise  ?  Had 
their  previons  general  health  been  good  ?  or  had  they  been  exposed  to 
personal  contagion  ?  Was  the  cause  accidental  or  otherwise  ?  State 
any  other  personal  cause. 

66.  In  your  opinion,  what  proportion  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
of  the  town  might  be  prevented  if  the  causes  of  disease  were  known, 
and  the  laws  of  health  were  understood  and  obeyed  ? 
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522.  Are  houses  built  on  land  redeemed  from  the  ocean  ?  if  so,  does 
the  tide  ebb  and  flow  near  or  under  the  foundation  ?  and  does  it  pro- 
duce dampness,  or  emit  unpleasant  smelb  ? 

23.  What  is  the  general  structure  and  condition  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  ?  Are  they  built  of  brick  or  wood  ?  Are  they  warmed  by 
stoves  or  fire-places  ?  lighted  by  gas  or  otherwise  ?  ventilated  ?  Are 
any  houses  built  back  to  back,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air  ?  Have  they  proper  privies  ?  Are  they  provided  with  dust- 
bins and  places  for  ofial  ?  Are  there  any  cellar  dwellings  ?  if  so,  how 
are  they  lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  ? 

24.  Are  there  public  or  private  wash-houses  and  bathing-houses,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  are  admitted  ?  if  so,  aie  they  free,  or  is  a  fee 
charged  ?  what  fee  is  charged  ? 

5^.  Are  there  any  buildings  owned  by  incorporated  or  other  compa- 
nies, or  by  private  individuals,  for  manufactunng  purposes,  where  la- 
borers congregate  ?   Please  describe  them,  and  state  their  peculiarities. 

26.  Do  any  manufacturing  establishments,  slaughter-houses,  or  other 
works,  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  healui,  exist  in  or  near  the 
most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  ? 

27.  Are  the  churches,  schoolhouses,  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings,  properly  constructed  as  regards  their  site,  light,  heat* 
mg  apparatus,  and  ventilation  ?  Please  describe  them,  and  their  ex- 
ceUences  and  defects  in  these  particulars.  Have  the  schoolhouses  open 
and  convenient  places  for  exercise  and  play-grounds  ?  and  are  they 
provided  with  proper  privies  ? 

28.  Please  to  describe  any  other  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
artificial  and  local  condition  of  the  town. 

m.    Ltquiries  relating  to  the  Number  and  Personal  CondiHan  of 

the  Inhabitants. 

29.  What  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town?  Please  to 
specify  the  number  of  each  sex,  and  of  each  age,  (especially  those  un- 
der 15,  from  15  to  60,  and  those  over  60,)  and  such  other  characteris- 
tics as  are  within  your  power  to  give. 

80.  What  is  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  acre  ?  of  the 
whole  town  ?  and  of  the  most  densely  settled  district  or  portion'  of  the 
town? 

SI.  What  vs  the  number  of  families  ?  and  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  each  family  ? 

82.  What  has  been  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for 
each  of  several  years  past  ? 

33.  What  is  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  ?  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  each  ?  in  the  whole  town  ?  and  in  the  most  crowded 
district  or  portion  of  the  town  ?  How  many  persons  have  been  found 
living  in  one  room  ? 

84.  What  is  the  aggregate  full  and  true  valuation  of  the  estates  ? 
real  ?  personal  ?  total  ?  and  what  is  the  total  tax  assessed,  and  the  rate 
per  cent,  on  one  hundred  dollars  of  this  full  valuation  ?  Fleaae  specify 
these  facts  for  several  past  years. 

85.  What  is  the  number  of  ratable  poDs  ?  and  the  number  of  legd 
voters  on  the  day  of  the  annual  election  in  November  ? 

M.  How  maxqr  penoos  own  real  estate?  and  how  many  Im  ia. 
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means  afforded  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  length  of  tummer 
vacation  ? 

7.  What  hospitals  and  dispensaries?  How  are  the  public  build- 
ings  ventilated,  as  churches,  &c. ;  and  what  provision  for  pubUe 
grounds  or  squares  ? 

8.  From  what  source  is  the  town  supplied  with  water  ?  What  are 
its  qualities,  and  is  it  abundant  ? 

9.  Are  die  municipal  regulations  on  the  above  subjects  effectife 
or  not  ? 

By  order  of  the  committee :      JAMES  WYNNE,  Chairman. 

Baltimore^  May^  1848. 


X.  Sanitary  Organization  recommended  bt  Dr.  Simon,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  London,  extracted  froi 
HIS  Report,  made  Nov.  6,  1849. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  sanitary  evils  of  the  city,  and  the  reme- 
dies which  appear  to  my  mind  most  appropriate  for  their  removal,  it 
becomes  desirable  that  I  should  point  out  to  you  the  organization  which 
seems  necessary  to  be  adopted.  The  object  of  this  organization  lies  in 
a  word :  Inspection ;  inspection  of  the  most  constant,  most  searching,. 
most  intelligent,  and  most  trustworthy  kind,  is  that  in  which  the  pro- 
visional management  of  our  sanitary  afiairs  must  essentially  consist 

I  presume  I  may  take  for  granted  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  a 
committee  of  health  will  exist.  I  may,  perhaps,  further  assume  that 
such  a  committee  will  have  authority  to  entertain  all  subjects  relative 
to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  city,  and  to  make  thereon  such  rec- 
ommendations as  shall  seem  fit  to  them ;  and,  further,  that  they  will 
make  it  their  business  to  receive  periodical  intelligence,  as  complete  as 
possible,  on  all  variations  in  the  public  health,  and  on  all  circumstances 
likely  to  affect  it. 

In  order  that  any  committee,  acting  for  sanitary  purposes  within  the 
city,  shall  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  its  endeavors  for  the 
public  good,  the  following  means  of  information  will  be  necessary  for 
its  use : — 

1.  That  an  account  should  be  kept,  corrected  year  by  year,  of  every 
house  within  the  city,  as  to  the  area  of  building,  the  number  of  floors, 
rooms,  windows ;  as  to  its  ventilation ;  as  to  its  drainaee,  water  supply, 
and  other  facilities  for  cleanliness ;  as  to  its  method  of  occupation,  and 
number  of  inhabitants. 

2.  That  from  this  account  there  should  be  made  out,  at  least  twice 
yearly,  a  list  of  houses  and  streets  remaining  in  an  objectionable  sani- 
tary state  ;  and  a  list  also  of  such  as  may  have  been  remedied  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  since  the  formation  of  their  last  preced- 
ing list. 

3.  That,  while  trades  injurious  to  health  or  offensive  to  their  neigh- 
borhood, are  suffered  to  continue  within  the  city,  there  shall  be  given 
periodical  reports  on  the  condition  of  such  establishments,  to  the  end 
that  they  be  maintained  so  as  to  be  least  detrimental  to  the  puUie 
health. 
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4.  That  record  of  every  death  registered  as  occurring  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  should  lie  before  the  committee  ;  and 

5.  I  consider  it  quite  indispensable  that  they  should  likewise  receive 
die  largest  and  most  accurate  returns  which  can  be  procured  of  all 
lickness  occurring  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  paiticularly  in  re- 
spect of  all  epidemic,  endemic,  and  infectious  disorders,  that  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  who  communicate  the  fact  of  illness  should  likewise 
report  the  existence  of  any  local  causes,  or  other  influences  of  general 
operation,  which  have  tended  to  produce,  or  are  tending  to  continue, 
such  illness. 

As  I  formerly  stated  by  anticipation,  so  now  I  repeat  from  expe- 
rience, that  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  sanitary  administration  can 
exist  in  the  city  without  accurate  periodical  intelligence  of  all  such 
sickness  at  least  as  comes  under  parochial  treatment,  or  without  such 
reports  on  the  local  sanitary  conditions  and  other  causes  of  disease  as 
were  desired  to  accompany  that  intelligence.  No  health  committee 
can  exist  for  a  month  without  it ;  nor  can  any  officer,  having  proper 
respect  for  his  character,  consent  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
health  of  a  population  whose  illnesses  he  learns  only  from  their  post- 
humous record  in  the  death  register. 

During  the  recent  prevalence  of  cholera,  the  health  committee  estab- 
lished a  system  of  daily  reports.  What  needed  to  be  daily  during  a 
period  of  pestilence,  might  fitly  become  a  weekly  communication  at 
all  other  times.  I  have  already  reported  to  the  health  committee,  and 
I  beg  to  reiterate  here,  that  the  advantages  derived  from  tliat  system 
of  communication  were  such  as  could  have  been  attained  in  no  other 

WBV. 

I  may  remind  you  that  each  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  serving 
under  the  poor  law,  works  within  a  certain  small  and  definite  district ; 
that  he  is  Uierefore  peculiarly  competent  to  speak  on  the  state  of  the 
population  in  that  district,  on  their  habits  and  necessities,  on  their  cus- 
tomary condition  of  health,  and  on  their  liability  to  epidemic  disease  ; 
bumI  that  the  total  staff  of  these  officers,  taken  collectively,  represent- 
ing the  medical  practice  of  the  whole  city,  can  supply  exactly  that 
iund  of  detailed  and  precise  information  which  is  most  serviceable  to 
your  officer  of  health,  in  guiding  him  to  those  more  general  and  com- 

Kihensive  conclusions  which  it  is  his  business  to  lay  before  you. 
ese  gentlemen  are  the  habitual  medical  attendants  of  the  poorer 
daases  ;  day  by  day,  in  the  unobtrusive  beneficence  of  their  calling, 
tbey  pass  from  house  to  house,  and  from  court  to  court, — ^the  constant 
recipients  of  complaint,  or  the  constant  observers  of  ground  of  com- 
plaints—amid all  that  destitute  population  on  whose  condition  you  re- 
quire to  be  informed.  They  are  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  pesti- 
lences which  reign  in  our  worst  localities  ;  they  are  the  chief  treaters 
of  endemic  disease  within  the  city,— of  that  disease  which,  by  its 
proportion,  measures  the  success  of  sanitary  changes,  or  indicates  their 
udlure ;  and  it  has  been  the  professional  education  of  these  gentle- 
nwn,  af  it  is  their  business,  to  trace  such  effects  to  their  causes.  Their 
reports  would  be  the  authenticated  statements  of  experienced  medical 
piactitioners,  familiarly  conversant  with  their  several  respective  localities. 
That  such  intelligence  will  involve  an  annual  expenditure  of  money, 
are  focts  which  cannot  be  doubted.    But  that  the  expenditure  will  be 
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a  judicious  one ;  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  efiective  working  of 
any  health  committee  or  any  health  ojfficer ;  that  it  will  be  the  first 
step  to  the  mitigation  of  the  disorders  reported  on  ;  that  it  will  disclose 
evils  which  else  would  escape  recognition  and  remedy ;  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  have  rendered  a  general  mortality  of  three  per  cent,  oo 
the  entire  population  of  the  city  a  matter  of  history  and  a  wanung, 
instead  of  its  beins  as  now  a  present  and  awful  reality ;  that  in  lessen* 
ing  sickness  and  death  it  will  have  stayed  a  large  source  of  pauper- 
ism, will  have  diminished  the  number  of  occasional  and  habitual 
claimants  of  relief,  and  will  have  become  a  measure  of  real  and  con- 
siderable economy  ;  these  are  points  on  which,  with  the  utmost  sense 
of  official  responsibility,  I  beg  to  record  my  deliberate  conviction. 

Accordingly,  I  have  to  recommend  that  any  committee  which  may 
undertake  the  administration  of  sanitary  affairs  for  the  city  shall  be 
furnished  as  completely  as  possible  with  information  of  the  nature  I 
have  specified. 

Another  element  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  advert,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  future  sanitary  organization  for  the  city,  is  this :  that  some 
permanent  arrangement  should  be  made,  by  which  the  maintenance  of 
exterior  and  interior  cleanliness,  the  enforcement  of  scavengers^  duties, 
the  suppression  of  nuisances,  and  the  like,  should  be  brought  under 
habitual  and  systematic  surveillance ;  one  by  which  all  breaches  of 
your  present  or  future  sanitary  regulations  may  be  quickly  detected, 
and  may  be  visited  with  their  appropriate  penalties  as  speedily  and  as 
certainly  as  possible. 

It  is  in  respect  of  matters  of  this  sort,  and  of  such  only,  that  I 
think  the  services  of  the  police  force  might  usefully  be  employed. 
Their  want  of  special  education,  and  their  employment  in  other 
duties,  are  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  quite  conclusive  for 
objecting  to  their  utilization  as  sanitary  reporters.  But  while  I  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  their  employment  in  the  latter  direction  would  be 
both  fruitless  and  inconvenient,  I  would  submit  that  their  numbers  and 
their  diffiision  through  the  city  qualify  them  well  to  act  against  all 
causers  of  nuisance,  as  they  act  against  other  offenders,  both  detec- 
tively  and  preventively  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  repeat  a  suggestion, 
^^  that  the  police  should  consider  it  part  of  their  duty  to  report  on 
every  nuisance  within  their  knowledge,  and  on  every  infraction  of 
such  sanitary  rules  as  this  court  may  estahlish.^^ 


XI.    Outlines  of  ths  Duties  of  Medical  Officees  of  Health, 

SHOWING     HOW   THEY   CAN   BE   USEFUL   TO,  AND  WHAT  ADVANTAGES 
THET  WILL   CONFEE   ON,  THS   COMNUNITT. 

Health  being  a  material  property,  capable  of  being  valued  and  its 
loss  estimated,  the  leading  causes  of  loss  of  health  bemg  well  under- 
stood, and  the  great  extent  to  which  these  causes  operate  having  been 
recently  extensively  promulgated  and  illustrated,  it  becomes  important 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  show,  in  the  appointment  df  men 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  preserving  health  and  preventing  disease,  first, 
how  they  can  be  useful  to  the  community,  and,  secondly,  what  amount 
of  advantages  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be  reaped  through  their 
agonqr* 
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It  is  clear  that  health  being  a  condition  of  life,  those  alone  who 
have  studied  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  external  and  internal  agencies 
which  influence  it,  can  be  properly  aware  to  which  of  these  external 
or  internal  agencies  should  be  referred  deyiations  from  the  condition 
denominated  health. 

Upon  a  proper  discrimination  of  the  causes  of  disease  must  ulti- 
mately rest  the  practical  usefulness  of  an  officer  of  health  ;  dealing, 
as  he  will  necessarily  have  to  do,  with  broad  and  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples, any  hastily  adopted  and  erroneous  generalization,  or  false  de- 
duction, will  necessarily  be  attended  with  correspondingly  extensive, 
imperfect,  and  unlocked  for  results.  The  officer  of  health,  then,  nnist 
himself  be  thoroughly  informed  in  all  the  circumstances  which  affect 
the  health  of  man,  not  only  in  his  isolated  condition  as  an  individual, 
but  in  his  social  condition,  and  in  his  state  of  aggregation.  He  must 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people — moral,  social 
and  physical^-and  with  their  various  influences  on  health.  The  cura- 
tive physician  exerts  himself  to  remedy  the  results  of  disease  in  man 
as  an  individuid;  it  is  the  business  of  the  preventive  physician  to 
avert  these  results  to  man  in  his  social  and  aggregate  state. 

Preventive  medicine,  while  it  constitutes  a  special,  is  itself  the  high* 
est  and  most  useful  branch  of  medicine,  and  requires  in  its  mission- 
aries a  correspondingly  long  and  special  study  to  become  useful  pro- 
mulgators of  its  doctrines,  and  workers  in  its  cause. 

Without  attempting  to  point  out  what  branches  of  knowledge  and 
scientific  inquiry  more  peculiarly  bear  upon  the  exercise  of  a  health 
officer^s  duties,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  special  knowl- 
edge of  preventive  medicine  referred  to  can  only  be  found  where 
much  general  reading  has  been  united  with  acute  and  long-continued 
observation  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed attempts  to  suppress,  or  modify,  these  causes. 

The  class  of  zymotic  diseases,  as  they  are  termed,  which  embraces 
the  causes  of  about  one  half  of  all  the  deaths  which  take  place  over 
the  surface  of  the  known  world,  and  about  a  fiflh  of  our  ordinary  mor» 
tality,  is  the  first  and  prominent  point  to  which  the  attention  of  an 
officer  of  health  must  be  directed. 

To  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  these  diseases  become  de- 
veloped, which  fix  them  to  one  locality,  or  which  give  rise  to  their 
spread  over  particular  districts,  whether  of  towns,  coimtries,  or  of  the 
whole  globe— which  confine  their  operation  to  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety, to  certain  occupations,  and  to  certain  ages — ^which  cause  them 
to  proceed  simultaneously,  and  in  groups,  over  difierent  countries  ;  to 
decline  afler  definite  periods,  again  to  reappear ;  to  be  preceded  or 
followed,  in  apparent  regular  succession,  one  by  another ;  to  investi- 
gate their  connection  with  blights  affecting  the  vegetable  world,  with 
epizootic  diseases  affecting  the  animal  kingdom,  and  with  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena,  are  duties  which  an  officer  of  health  will  be  especially 
Galled  on  to  fulfil. 

The  class  of  sporadic  diseases,  though  constituting  a  class  at  least 
ten  times  more  numerous  in  the  forms  of  disease  than  the  class  of 
tymoses,  only  equals  the  latter  class  as  a  cause  of  death.  Neverthe- 
less, it  embraces  a  vast  number  of  morbid  conditions,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  as  much  the  result  of  remefable  agencies  as  the  zmmaan^ 

47* 
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themselves.  For  instance,  the  trihe  of  tubercular  diseases  or  scrofu- 
lous cachexies — the  consumptions,  the  wastings,  the  scrofulous  dis- 
eases and  water  in  the  head,  which  form  cme  fiAh  of  the  mortality  of 
England,  notoriously  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  produced  by  and 
under- the  influence  of  remediable  causes.  These  causes  the  officer 
of  health  will  investigate  ;  he  will  point  out  the  relative  frequency  of 
those  diseases,  and  the  classes  and  ages  affected  ;  and  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  indicate  the  means  which  may  be,  according  to  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  people,  employed  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  and  lessen 
their  severity. 

Another  class  of  diseases — namely,  that  of  the  respiratory  appMira- 
tus,  which  forms  about  one  seventh  of  the  annual  mortality  of  Eng- 
land, is  considered  to  be  creatly  induced  by  those  conditions  of  so- 
called  civilization  under  which  society  is  now  placed.  Whether  or 
not  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  working  years,  and  ultimately  the 
lives,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  population,  are  sacrificed 
to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  medical 
officer  to  determine.  It  will  likewise  be  his  duty  to  point  out,  not  only 
the  agencies  which  tend  to  an  excessive  and  inordinate  mortality,  and 
general  deterioration  and  waste  of  health,  but  the  means  by  which  the 
loss  of  health  and  life  may  be  modified. 

Noxious  trades,  unhealthy  occupations,  over-crowded  poorhouses, 
dwellings,  manufactories,  lodging-houses,  public  and  private  schools 
and  charities,  chiefly  exert  their  evil  influences  through  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  means  of  preventing  these  evil  influences,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  form  a  most  important,  though  unostentatious,  branch 
of  an  officer  of  health^s  duties. 

These  three  classes  together,  namely,  the  zymoses,  tubercular  dis- 
eases, and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  produce  at  least  53  per 
cent,  of  the  usual  mortality.  Their  importance,  therefore,  may  be 
readily  appreciated. 

Next  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  those  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  the  most  general  causes  of  death.  The  influence 
of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  in  producing  these  diseases  scarcely 
requires  comment.  Though  it  is  true  that  an  officer  of  health  is  not 
likely  to  eflect  much  appreciable  change  in  the  mortality  from  this 
cause,  in  the  same  comparatively  short  period  of  time  which  may 
suffice  to  bring  about  a  marked  diminution  in  the  mortality  from  the 
three  former  classes  of  disease,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  as  a 
general  improvement  will  take  place  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
community,  an  excessive  mobility  and  acquired  and  hereditary  predis- 
position to  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  among  the  people 
will  be  largely  diminished.  Indirectly,  therefore,  this  class  of  diseases 
will  be  largely  aflected  by  the  labors  of  efficient  health  officers. 

Although  the  class  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  only  occa- 
sions about  one  fifteenth  of  the  ordinary  mortality,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  causes  which  induce  the  forms  of  di^ase  included  in 
this  class  are  intimately  connected  with  those  which  produce  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  processes  of  nutrition  and  aeration 
are  so  essentially  dependent  one  on  the  other,  that  wherever  an  excess 
of  mortality  is  proved  to  exist  as  a  consequence  of  derangements  of 
the  latter  functions,  it  may  safely  be  predicated  in  the  class  of  diseases 
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of  the  digestive  organs.  The  unhealthy  appearance,  the  sallow  color, 
the  hollow  cheeks,  the  gaunt  aspect,  the  emaciated  forms,  the  stunted 
growth,  the  undeveloped  frames,  the  enervated  bodies,  and  physical 
depression  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  which  have  no  place  in  the 
tables  of  mortality  of  the  registrar  general,  are  in  the  main  due  to 
defective  and  impaired  nutrition.  To  admit  the  potency  of  the  reme- 
diable causes  of  disease  in  the  supplementary  stage  of  nutrition, 
namely,  in  the  process  of  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  to  assert  the 
causes  which  induce  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  function  of 
which  is  the  elementary  stage  of  nutrition,  to  be  beyond  the  preventive 
skill  of  the  physician,  would  be  to  assert  that  the  same  cause  is  pow- 
erful in  the  secondary  and  impotent  in  the  primary  stage  of  nutrition, 
which  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  causes,  then,  of  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  proper  objects  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  health  offi- 
cer— causes  which  it  would  become  his  duty  to  attempt  to  remedy. 

Taking,  then,  the  class  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  in  the  class  of 
sporadic  diseases,  the  sub-classes  of  tubercular  diseases,  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  deaths  in  towns  eighty 
per  cent,  form  fitting  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  that  special  knowl- 
edge which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  health  to  exercise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  few  groups  of  dis- 
eases are  the  principal  agents  in  the  production  of  an  excessive  mor- 
tality— the  great  causes  of  these  groups  of  diseases  being  even  more 
simple,  and  easily  classified,  than  the  diseases  themselves. 

The  duties  of  an  officer  of  health  may,  in  the  following  summary, 
be  thus  grouped  and  defined  : — 

1st.  The  duties  consist  in  the  inspection  of  the  actual  condition  of  a 
locality,  and  in  the  noting  the  existence  of  those  great  causes  which 
influence  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  may  be  divided  into  causes  within  the  district,  and  causes 
foreign  to  the  district  itself,  by  which  is  understood  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  natural  position.  Of  the  first  class  are  the 
locality ;  the  geological  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaining  moisture  ;  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  meteorological 
phenomena.  Of  the  second  class  are,  the  seasons  ;  the  winds  which 
blow  over  it ;  the  water  which  passes  to  it ;  the  proximity  of  masses 
of  vegetable  matter  in  life,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  ;  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  other  agencies  unne- 
cessary here  to  mention. 

2dly.  The  duties  consist  in  the  ascertaining^  from  personal  observa- 
tion, the  existence  of  artificial  conditions  of  things  detrimental  to 
health,  such  as  overbuilding  in  confined  spaces ;  overcrowding  in  con- 
fined spaces  ;  the  non-removal  of  fiuid  refuse  ;  the  inefficient  removal 
of  solid  refuse  ;  the  non  or  inefficient  supply  of  water  for  public  and 
domestic  uses ;  the  introduction  of  unwholesome  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
various  adulterations  to  which  it  is  subject ;  the  existence  of  offensive 
trades,  occupations,  and  manufactures,  giving  off  unwholesome  solid 
products  or  gaseous  emanations,  affecting  either  the  public  generally, 
or  the  workmen  employed,  or  both. 

8dly.  The  duties  consist  in  the  devising  and  recommending  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  to  change  for  &e  better  the  condition  of 
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the  soil  with  respect  to  its  powers  of  ahsorbing,  retaining  and  readily 
giving  off  moisture  :  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  obtain* 
mg  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  pure  water,  at  high  preflsiue« 
for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  community,  and  for  enectuallT 
scouring  and  cleansing  all  water  conduits,  and  for  removing  all  ref- 
use capable  of  being  carried  off  by  suspension :  such  works  as  may 
be  necessary  for  intercepting  winds  loaded  with  malaria;  for  purifying 
the  water  brousht  from  a  distance  into  the  locality ;  and  for  preventing 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  in  adjacent  districts,  extending 
its  influence  to  the  district  in  question,  so  as  to  produce  malaria: 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of 
buildings  in  confined  spaces ;  of  duly  regulating,  when  practicable, 
the  number  of  individuals  which  buildings  can  accommodate  with  a 
due  regard  to  health  ;  and  of  promoting  the  introduction  of  efficient 
means  of  supplying  to  such  buildings  a  quantity  of  air  adequate  to 
the  vital  demsuids  of  the  inmates :  also  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cleanse,  purify  and  fumigate  unwholesome  or  insalu- 
brious buildings, — and  to  prevent  buildings  being  occupied  as  habita- 
tions which  are  incompatible  with  a  healthy  existence ;  in  devising 
and  recommending  fitting  localities  for  pubuc  establishments,  where 
human  beings  are  to  congregate,  whether  these  are  newly  to  be 
erected  or  are  simply  to  be  altered  and  adapted  for  new  purposes : 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all 
fluid  refuse,  and  to  prevent  the  decomposition  on  the  soil  of  solid 
refuse  through  its  solution  in  rain  or  flood  water :  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  regular,  if  possible  daily,  removal  of 
all  solid  refuse  to  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  locality,  and  where 
it  can  no  longer  exert,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants :  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  food  of  an  unwholesome  or  deleterious  character  be- 
ing exposed  for  sale  ;  and  to  prevent  food,  whether  in  a  raw  or  pre- 
pared state,  being  adulterated  with  articles  of  a  foreign  nature,  capable 
of  injuriously  acting  on  the  human  economy ;  (under  such  measures, 
all  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  use  and  supply  of  colors  to  color, 
and  matters  to  adulterate,  food,  and  the  police  of  apothecaries^  shops 
are  included  :)  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy,  or 
materially  modify,  the  processes  by  which  unwholesome  solid  or 
gaseous  emanations  are  given  off  in  the  prosecution  of  various  trades, 
manufactures  and  occupations,  so  that  they  may  be  conducted  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the  health  of  the  public,  and  the  operatives 
employed :  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  regular 
information  of  the  exact  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  district, 
as  well  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  that  no  new  circumstance  shall  arise,  with  regard  to  the  salu- 
briousness  of  any  locality,  which  shall  not  be  directly  duly  reported, 
and  met  accordingly,  so  that,  a  perfect  system  being  introduced,  the 
routine  of  daily  labor  and  daily  cleansing  should  prevent  any  accumu- 
lation of  refuse,  and  render  cleansing  works  of  maonitude  to  meet 
extraordinary  visitations  of  disease  unnecessary.  The  very  fact  of 
such  extraordinary  works  being  demanded,  bemg  held  to  prove  the 
inefficiency  of  the  system,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  to  guard 
against  probable,  possibly  inevitable  contingencies* 
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With  reffard  to  diseased  conditions  themselves,  the  duties  may  be 
ibus  defined : — 

To  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  amount  and  general  and  relative 
mortality  of  the  people ;  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  apart  from  the  mortality,  and  whether  a  high 
or  low  physical  state  of  health  prevails  among  all  or  certain  classes  of 
the  people  ;  also  the  real  and  apparent  causes  to  which  such  general 
or  partial  state  of  impaired  health  is  to  be  attributed  ;  and  further,  to 
suggest  practicable  means  of  reducing  an  excessive  mortality,  and  of 
generally  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  population. 

To  ascertain  the  existence  of  particular  diseases  which  increase  the 
ordinary  rate  of  mortality,  the  causes  which  render  such  diseases 
prevalent,  and  to  suggest  the  measures  by  which  they  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  if  necessary,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  these  meas- 
ures, so  that  the  public  may  derive  the  full  benefit  which  they  are 
capable  of  afibrding. 

To  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  habits,  manners,  customs,  or 
modes  of  life  which  tend  to  increase  either  the  general  mortality,  or 
the  mortality  of  some  special  class  of  the  population ;  and  to  suggest, 
and  if  desirable  to  superintend,  the  agency  by  which  efficient  changes 
are  to  be  brought  about.  Likewise  to  pomt  out  the  influence  which 
the  exercise  of  certain  trades  and  occupations  exerts  upon  the  health 
of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  upon  their  ofispring. 

To  ascertain  the  existence,  and  to  suggest  mecms  for  the  suppres- 
sion, and  where  that  is  impracticable,  the  modification,  of  such  nui- 
sances, or  local  causes,  as  tend  to  foster  or  originate  disease ;  and 
where  necessary,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  measures  thu9 
suggested. 

To  promptly  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  more  especially 
those  of  the  zymotic  class  ;  to  point  out  the  most  efficacious  means  for 
checking  or  preventing  the  spread  of  such  diseases  ;  to  ascertain  that 
the  measures  indicated  are  efficiently  carried  out,  and  to  suggest  such 
general  measures  of  relief  for  the  parties  afiected,  or  threatened  to  be 
afiected,  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

To  inspect  all  public  buildings,  churches,  chapels  poor-houses,  asy- 
lums, lodging-houses,  public  and  private  schools,  and  public  almshouses 
■nd  charitable  institutions,  &c. ;  and  to  point  out  simple  yet  efficient 
means  of  ensuring  a  supply  of  pure  air,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
inmates,  and  a  means  of  exit  for  the  vitiated  air.  Also  to  ascertain 
whether  in  such  establishments  there  are  any  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions ofiensive  to,  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of,  the  occupants  or 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  advantages  which  the  community  will  enjoy  in  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  of  health,  will  be  that  Uiey  will  have  a  duly-qualified 
officer  prepared  to  act  as  the  efficient  medium  by  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  health  of  man  may  be  duly  considered 
and  weighed  ;  by* which  they  may  be  classified  and  arranged,  so  as  to 
be  brought  under  simple  heads,  and  consequently  be  more  easily  reme- 
£ed,  either  by  voluntary  efibrts  or  by  legislative  enactments ;  by 
which  conditions  inimical  to  health  may,  with  simplicity  and  facility, 
he  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  competent  body,  prepared  to  deal  with 
quettioiui  affecting  the  health  and  lives  of  human  beingif  irrespective 
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of  local  control,  jealousy,  influence  or  tyranny,  as  applied  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  poor,  who  would,  in  eeneral,  be  thereby  reliered 
from  the  cruel  alternative  of  being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  influ- 
ence of  deleterious  and  destructive  agencies,  or  of  being  turned  out  of 
their  dwellings,  which,  though  unhealthy,  are  still  their  Homes. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  people  at  large  to  enjoy  the  elementary  condi- 
tions of  ft  natural  existence.  The  officer  of  health  will  be  authorized 
to  act,  and*be  recognized,  as  the  public  protector  of  that  right.  Km 
office  will  bind  him  to  support  the  poor  against  the  small  tandlorde, 
the  greedy  and  indiflerent,  and  to  crush  Uieir  despotism  in  matters 
aflecting  the  health  and  lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  to  suppress  disease  in  its  hot-beds ;  to  protect  children  from 
scarlatina,  measles,  &c.,  men  from  typhus,  &c.,  and  all  from  prema- 
ture death.  His  labors  will  tend  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
health  ;  to  add  to  the  working  years  of  life,  and  consequently  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  community ;  to  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, with  the  physical  condition  of  existence  ;  to  create  order  out 
of  disorder,  happiness  out  of  misery,  beauty  of  form  out  of  stunted 
growth  and  physical  imperfection ;  to  build  up  a  strong  and  self-re- 
specting people  out  of  a  feeble  and  undeservedly  degraded  and  aban- 
doned, yet  laborious  and  long  enduring,  population.  His  privilege  it 
will  be  to  do  justice  to  all,  especially  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  be 
the  agent  in  the  granting  of  a  new  charter  of  liberties,  as  valuable  to 
the  people  at  large  as  that  enforced  at  Runnymede.  While  curative 
medicine, — a  great  and  acknowledged  good, — points  with  just  pride  to 
its  wonderful  individual  cures,  preventive  medicine,  a  greater  still, 
will  appeal  to  the  countless  thousands  saved  from  suflTering  and  pre- 
mature destruction  by  the  application  of  its  principles. 

Although  there  exist  numerous  instances,  in  most  of  our  towns,  of 
the  advantages  conferred  on  the  public  health  by  the  partial  and  limited 
improvements  which  have  resulted  from  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  preventive  medicine,  through  the  indefatigable  agency  of  phi- 
lanthropic medical  men,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  point  in  England  to  any 
locality  where  preventive  medicine  has  been  applied,  as  an  art,  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

Adventitious  circumstances,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  public 
good,  have  generally  determined  any  great  improvement  in  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  townsmen  ;  and  public  bodies,  especially  public  com- 
panies seeking  af\er  gain,  are  found  quite  as  ready  to  sacriflce  the 
public  health  for  their  private  benefit,  when  such  a  course  can  be 
adopted  in  a  quiet  manner,  as  they  are  prompt  to  manifest  regard  for 
the  public  welfare  in  striking  and  readily  observable  works  or  opera- 
tions which  they  expect  to  return  large  profits. 

In  the  army  and  navy  alone  are  to  be  found  fair  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  an  efficient  health  officer  to  preserve  the  health  and 
lives  of  men  even  when  exposed  to  what  are  ordinarily  considered 
certain  causes  of  disease. 

The  experienced  army  and  navy  surgeons  are  found  to  a  man  de- 
claring in  every  variety  of  expression  the  one  great  truth,  that  preroi- 
tive  medicine  mU  effect  infinitely  mare  far  mankind  t?um  aU  the  drugs 
which  hone  yet  been  discavered^  and  all  the  curative  ekiU  which  has 
ever  been  exerted  for  the  aUeviatian  of  disease.    And  wherever  inte^ 
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fering  and  disturbing  circumstances  have  not  operated,  the  results 
which  they  can  exhibit  show  how  completely  their  principle  is  borne 
out.  They  also  demonstrate  to  us  how  surely  grand  results  for  human 
life  and  human  happiness  will  yet  be  worked  out,  when  the  means 
which  have  been  indicated  are  applied  with  energy  and  perseverance. 

Look  but  to  the  chances  of  life  afforded  to  the  sailor  now,  as  com- 
pared with  former  times.  Seventy  years  ago,  the  deaths  were  1  in  8 
annually ;  thirty-eight  years  ago,  they  were  1  in  32 ;  twelve  years 
ago,  they  were  1  in  72.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by 
efficient  management,  the  general  mortality  in  the  navy  was  reduced 
from  3.12  to  1.39  annually  in  every  100  men,  being*a  reduction  of  56 
per  cent,  in  the  absolute  amount  of  deaths. 

In  the  army  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  about  two  per  cent. 
at  home,  and  four  per  cent,  in  our  foreign  possessions. 

If  one  cogent  fact  be  desired  to  show  the  saving  of  life  which  can 
be  effected  through  health  officers,  it  is  found  in  this,  that  Robert 
Jackson, — to  whom  sufficient  honor  cannot  be  given  as  a  great  disciple 
of  preventive  medicine, — reduced  the  mortalitv  of  the  troops  in  Ja- 
maica from  120  per  thousand  to  20  per  thousana. 

The  same  average  is  obtainable  for  the  population  of  our  towns ; 
but  its  speedy  attainment  depends  on  the  services  of  those  educated  in 
the  school  of  preventive  medicine,— on  men  who  will  imitate  the  untir- 
ing zeal,  and  who,  in  viewing  the  remediable  causes  of  disease,  will 
take  that  large  grasp  of  the  subject  which  eminently  distinguished 
their  prototype  in  military  life. — Journal  ofPuhlic  jBTeo/^A,  pp.  255-259. 


Xn.    Instsvctions  for  filling  the  Census  Scheditlb.    (p.  131.) 

The  general  heading  is  to  be  filled  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  city 
or  town,  or  the  number  of  the  district,  and  of  the  county  or  the  parish, 
and  of  the  State,  in  which  the  inhabitants  enumerated  reside  ;  and  the 
date  of  the  enumeration.  Each  page  is  to  be  attested  by  the  signature 
of  the  enumerator. 

1.  Under  heading  1,  entitled  ^^  Dwelling-houses,  numbered  in  the 
order  of  visitation,^'  insert  the  number  of  each  dwelling-house,  as  it  is 
visited.  The  first  house  visited  by  the  enumerator  is  to  be  numbered 
1;  the  second,  2  ;  the  third,  3  ;  and  so  on  to  the  last  one  visited  and 
enumerated,  in  the  town  or  in  his  district.  By  a  dwelling-house  is 
meant  a  separate  tenement,  containing  one  or  more  families,  under  one 
roof.  If  several  tenements  are  in  one  block,  with  walls,  either  of  brick 
or  wood,  to  divide  them,  and  having  separate  entrances,  they  are  each 
to  be  numbered  as  separate  houses.  But  if  not  so  divided  they  are  to 
be  numbered  as  one  house.  If  a  house  is  used  partly  for  a  store,  shop, 
or  for  other  purposes,  and  partly  for  a  dwelling-house,  it  is  to  be  num- 
bered as  a  dwelling-house.  A  hotel,  poor-house,  garrison,  hospital, 
asylum,  jail,  penitentiary,  or  any  other  similar  institution,  is  to  be 
numbered  as  one  dwelling-house.  And  in  the  column  under  the  num- 
ber of  such  house,  write  the  descriptive  name,  as  '^  hotel,''  '^  poor- 
bouse,"  &c.,  as  the  fact  may  be. 

2.  Under  heading  2,  entitled  ^^  Families,  numbered  in  the  order  of 
visitation,"  insert  the  number  of  each  family,  as  it  is  visited.  The  first 
family  visited  by  the  enumerator  is  to  be  numbered  1 ;  the  second,  2 ; 
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and  so  on  to  the  last  one  visited  and  enumerated,  in  the  town  or  in  his 
district.  By  the  term  family  is  meant,  either  one  person  liring  sep- 
arately, in  a  house  or  part  of  a  house,  and  providing  f<Mr  himself  or 
herself ;  or,  several  persons  living  together,  in  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house,  upon  one  common  means  of  support,  and  separately  from  others 
in  similar  circumstances.  A  widow  living  alone  on  her  own  separate 
means  of  support,  and  two  hundred  or  more  individuals  living  together 
on  a  common  means  of  support  provided  by  one  head,  should  each  be 
numbered  as  one  family.  The  resident  inmates  of  a  hotel,  jail,  gar- 
rison, hospital,  asylum,  or  other  similar  institution,  should  be  numbered 
as  one  family. 

3.  Under  heading  3,  entitled  *'  Name  of  every  person  whose  usual 
place  of  abode,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1850,  was  in  this  family,^  in- 
sert the  name  of  every  person  of  every  age  in  each  family,  including 
the  names  of  those  who  were  temporarily  absent,  as  well  as  those  at 
home  on  that  dav.  The  names  are  to  be  written,  beginning  with  those 
of  the  father  and  mother,  or  either,  if  one  only  be  living  ;  or,  if  botb 
be  dead,  with  that  of  some  other  ostensible  head  of  the  family.  Next 
as  far  as  practicable,  insert  the  name  of  the  eldest  child  residing  at 
home  ;  then  the  next  eldest,  and  so  on  to  the  youngest ;  then  the  c^r 
inmates,  boarders,  and  lodgers ;  and  then  the  laborers,  domestics,  and 
servants.  Landlords,  jailers,  and  superintendents  of  poor  houses,  ga^ 
risons,  hospitals,  and  other  similar  institutions,  are  to  be  taken  as 
heads  of  their  establishments  ;  and  the  inmates  in  the  respective  fami- 
lies under  their  care  are  to  be  enumerated  accordingly.  The  name 
and  description  of  every  person  who  usually  sleeps  in  a  store,  shop, 
eating-house,  or  other  similar  place,  must  be  separately  taken,  if  not 
otherwise  enumerated.  By  "  place  of  abode"  is  meant  the  house  or 
usual  lodging-place  of  the  person.  Any  person  who  is  temporarilj 
absent  on  a  visit,  journey,  or  voyage,  or  for  other  purposes,  without 
taking  up  his  place  of  residence  elsewhere,  and  with  an  intention  of 
returning  again,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family  about 
to  be  enumerated.  Students  in  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  are  to 
be  enumerated,  not  as  members  of  such  institutions,  but  as  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong.  The  name  of  every  person  who  may 
have  died  since  the  first  day  of  July,  is  to  be  entered  and  described 
as  if  living ;  but  the  name  of  no  person  bom  since  the  first  day  of  July 
is  to  be  taken.  Indians  not  taxed  are  not  to  be  enumerated  in  th» 
schedule  ;  though  they  ought  to  be  taken  separately. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  those  employed  in  navigation.  Inquiries 
are  to  be  made  at  every  dwelling-house,  or  of  the  head  of  everv 
family,  and  on  board  every  ship  in  port,  or  of  the  commander  of  sued 
ship ;  and  every  one  who  hails  from  such  family,  or  from  such  ship, 
and  considers  it  his  home  or  usual  place  of  abode,  whether  present  in 
port,  or  temporarily  absent  on  a  voyage,  and  those  only,  are  to  be 
enumerated.  Neither  persons  on  boBurd  vessels  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  nor  those  whose  only  habitation  is  the  foreign  or  other  vessel 
to  which  they  belong,  which  happens  to  be  in  port ;  nor  those  who 
are  temporary  boarders  for  a  few  nights  at  a  sailor  boarding-house  or 
lodging-house,  (like  travellers  at  a  hotel,)  if  they  are  inhabitants  of 
other  places,  are  to  be  enumerated.  Such  persons  are  not  inhabitants, 
and  cannot  properly  be  enumerated  with  the  population  of  a  place.  This 
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rule  will  not,  however,  apply  to  the  crew  of  a  United  States^  revenue 
cutter,  or  other  similar  vessel,  which  helonss  to  a  particular  port 
These  should  be  taken  as  of  such  port.  A  similar  rule  will  apply  to 
those  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  ccuoals. 
Each  one  is  to  be  taken  at  his  home  or  usual  place  of  abode,  whether 
present  or  temporarily  absent ;  and,  if  any  one  lives  on  board  a  vessel 
or  boat,  who  is  not  so  enumerated,  he  is  to  be  taken  as  of  the  plao« 
where  the  vessel  is  owned,  licensed  or  restored.  And  the  enumera- 
tor is  to  make  inquiry  on  board  every  vessel  and  boat  employed  in  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  owners  at  the 
places  where  licensed,  and  enumerate  those  only  who  come  within  the 
above  rules. 

Ailer  all  the  names  are  inserted,  the  enumerator  is  to  read  and 
count  them,  and  say :  *^  I  have  the  names  of  ten  persons*^  (or  other 
number  as  the  fact  may  be,)  and  ask,  *' Are  these  all  the  persons  in  this 
family  ?  Is  there  no  other  person  in  it  ?^^  After  the  name  of  each  of 
the  persons  is  inserted,  the  enumerator  will  proceed  to  fill  up  such 
description  of  each  as  is  designed  to  be  obtained,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowins  headings :  ^ 

4.  Under  heading  4,  entitled  ^^  Age,**  insert,  in  figures,  opposite  the 
name  of  each  person,  the  specific  age  of  such  person.  The  age,  ex- 
act or  estimated,  of  every  one,  is  to  be  inserted  ;  and  if  the  exact  age 
cannot  be  ascertained,  insert  a  number  which  shall  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable approximation  to  it  If  the  person  be  a  child  under  one  year 
old,  the  entry  is  to  be  made  in  fractional  parts  of  a  year ;  as,  for  one 
month,  1^ ;  for  two  months,  ^  ;  for  three  months,  ^ ;  and  so  on  to 
eleven  months,  ^L 

5.  Under  heading  5,  entitled  ''  Sex,'*  insert,  in  all  cases,  opposite 
each  name,  the  letter  M  for  male,  or  F  for  female,  as  the  case  mav  be. 

6.  Under  heading  6,  entitled  *•*•  Color,**  if  the  person  is  white,  leave 
the  space  blank ;  if  black,  insert  the  letter  B ;  and  if  mulatto,  in- 
sert M. 

7.  Under  heading  7,  entitied  ''  Married,**  insert  a  mark  thus  — 
opposite  the  name  of  each  married  person,  male  or  female.  Leave 
the  space  blank  opposite  the  name  of  every  other  person. 

8.  Under  heading  8,  entitied  ^^  Widowed,**  insert  a  mark  thus  — 
opposite  the  name  of  each  person,  male  or  female,  who  has  been 
niarried,  but  is  widowed.  Leave  the  space  blank  opposite  the  name  of 
every  otiier  person. 

9.  Under  heading  9,  entitied  ^^  Profession,  Occupation,  or  trade  of 
each  male  person  over  fifteen  years  of  age,**  insert,  opposite  the  name 
of  each  male  person  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  name  of  the  specific 
profession,  occupation,  or  trade,  which  the  person  is  known  and  re- 
puted to  follow,  in  the  place  where  he  resides ;  as,  clergyman,  physician, 
lawyer,  shoemaker,  student,  farmer,  carpenter,  laborer,  sailor,  or  othe^ 

*  In  Baking  enumeraUoos  of  the  iobabitaoU  of  difierent  placet,  it  is  sometimes  difficalt  to 
deeidt  who  are  inhaMamit;  and  mittakes,  etpeeiaJlv  in  renid  to  ieamen,  have  been  made, 
boeaoaa  no  uniform  rule  has  been  followed.  In  Enftaao,  the  enumeration  throocbout  tiM 
whole  kingdom  has  been  made  in  one  day ;  and  the  name  of  every  person  who  uept  in  a 
beoM  the  pfevions  night,  has  been  taken  as  an  inhalMtant  of  sueh  hoote.  If  this  plan  could 
be  ndepied  bj  as,  and  tke  name  of  every  person  throoghont  dM  whole  Stale,  or  the  whole 
Mlk»y  ooold  be  taken  in  one  day,  mislakea  might,  peraaps,  be  avoided.  The  rale  above 
gpven,  if  understood  and  properly  renrded  in  practice,  will,  perhant,  seeore  as  much  aoeu- 
fmjmetn  oUwiwiie  be  atiaiaeiLH^  ^^f^  lefevred  In,  page  lf8.| 
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wise,  as  the  fact  may  be.  If  a  person  follows  several  profeaaioiis  or 
occupations,  the  name  of  the  principal  one  only  is  to  be  inserted.  The 
space  opposite  every  other  name  is  to  be  left  blank.  Clerfl;3rmen  and 
physicians,  of  different  denominations,  may  be  distinguished  by  insert- 
ing the  initials  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong ;  as,  B.  for 
Baptist ;  R.  C.  for  Roman  Catholic,  &c. ;  and  H.  for  Homeopathic ; 
B.  for  Botanic,  &c. 

10.  Under  heading  10,  entitled  '^  Owners  of  real  estate,^'  insert  a 
mark  thus  —  opposite  the  name  of  every  person,  male  or  female,  who 
is  reputed  to  own  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
space  opposite  every  other  name  is  to  be  left  blank. 

11.  Under  the  title  ''  Place  of  Birth,''  and  heading  11,  and  sub- 
title ''  Bom  in  the  town  where  each  resides,''  insert  a  mark  thus  -* 
opposite  the  name  of  each  native  of  the  town  or  city  ;  and  leave  the 
space  blank  opposite  every  other  name. 

12.  Under  column  12,  and  sub-title  ^'  In  what  other  state,  territory, 
or  country  bom,"  insert  the  name,  or  an  abbreviation,  of  the  state  or 
territory  where  bora,  if  within  the  United  States ;  or  the  name  of 
the  government  or  country,  if  without  the  United  States.  If  the  place 
of  birth  is  unknown  leave  that  space  blank. 

13.  Under  heading  13,  entitled  ^'  At  school  during  last  year,"  insert 
a  mark  thus  —  against  each  person,  male  or  female,  who  has  attended 
a  school  where  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  period.  Sunday  schools  are  not  to  be  included.  The  space  against 
•every  other  name  is  to  be  left  blank. 

14.  Under  heading  14,  entitled  ^^  Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  read  suid  write,"  insert  a  mark  thus  —  against  each  of  such 
persons,  and  leave  the  space  blank  against  every  other  name.  If  a 
•person  can  read  and  write  a  foreign  language  he  is  to  have  no  rnari^ 
^Lgainst  his  name. 

15.  Under  heading  15,  entitled  "  Whether  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
insane,  idiotic,  pauper  or  convict,"  insert  opposite  the  name  of  each  of 
such  persons  who  may  be  in  the  family,  the  words, ''  Deaf  and  dumb," 
'**'  blind,"  *'*'  insane,"  &c.,  as  the  fact  may  be ;  and  leave  the  space 
blank  against  every  other  name.  The  question  to  be  asked  may  be : 
Is  there  any  person  in  this  family  deaf  and  dumb  ?  blind  ?  dsc. ;  if  so, 
which  one  ? 

Whoever  attempts  to  enumerate  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  or  to 
^'  take  a  census,"  should  be  qualified  for  the  employment.  He  should 
*be  honest,  intelligent,  methodical  in  his  habits,  a  plain  and  rapid 
writer,  gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  and  capable  of 
•adapting  himself  to  the  different  kinds  of  persons  whom  he  meets. 
He  should  understand  statistical  science,  and  know  what  information 
to  obtain,  and  the  best,  most  simple,  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  ob- 
tain it  It  has  been  well  said, — *'*'  A  fool  can  ask  questions,  but  only  a 
wise  man  pertinent  ones ;  and  it  oflen  takes  a  wiser  man  to  ask  than  to 
answer."  To  some  men  information  will  be  fully  and  freely  civen; 
from  others  withheld ;  and  in  both  cases  by  the  same  person.  In  the 
one  case  the  questions  are  clear  and  simple,  and  put  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  excite  distrust  and  wound  local  interests  and  personal  suscep- 
tibilities, but  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  and  good  will ;  in  the  other,  the 
improper  mode  of  eliciting  the  information  will  excite  oppoaition  to  the 
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inquirer,  and  be  likely  to  prevent  fulness  and  accuracy.  The  mode  of 
approach,  and  the  questions  asked,  to  obtain  the  same  informaticm,  may 
be  varied  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  different  cases.  And 
discretion  will  be  a  qualification  ever  to  be  possessed  by  the  enumerator* 


Xm.    Communication  from  William  C.  Bond,  Esq.  [Seep.  149.] 

Observatory^  Cambridge^  Nov.  30^,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  return  you,  with  my  thanks  for  its  peru- 
sal, the  pamphlet  on  '^  Meteorology  as  connected  with  the  Public 
Health  in  England.^'  By  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Ob« 
servatory,  Greenwich. 

Since  our  conversation  on  the  subject  in  July  last,  I  have  brought  it 
up  before  several  of  my  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
and  I  have  found  them  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  if  our  Legis- 
lature should  see  fit  to  encourage  similar  meteorological  investigations 
within  our  own  Commonwealth,  much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  laws  which  govern  our  atmospheric  changes  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  from  them. 

But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  observations  upon  which  such 
investigations  are  to  be  based,  should  be  conducted  upon  a  uniform, 
well-digested  system,  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  and  finally 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  competent  person  for  careful  combination, 
comparison  and  discussion. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  and  kind  of 
observations  which  would  suffice  to  render  useful  such  establish- 
ments as  those  referred  to  in  the  English  report,  I  need  only  be  very 
brief,  as  in  the  event  of  the  Legislature  adopting  the  proposed  plan^ 
some  person  familiar  with  these  matters  will  doubUess  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  work. 

The  apparatus  required  for  a  meteorological  station  need  not  be  very 
expensive.  It  will  be  sufiicient  that  each  observer  be  furnished  with  a 
good  barometer,  a  standard  thermometer,  two  wet  bulb  thermometers,  a 
rain  gauge  and  a  wind  vane.  To  these  should  be  added  blank  forms 
for  registering  his  observations. 

The  barometer  should  be  graduated  to  English  inches,  and  decimal 
parts,  reading  by  vernier  to  one  five  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  English  division  is  preferred,  because  nearly  all  the  instruments 
of  this  sort  in  this  country  are  so  graduated,  and  it  would  afford  a 
more  ready  comparison  of  observations  with  others.  There  is  no 
important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  change  in  this  respect,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  variety  in  graduation  creates  confusion. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  have  all  the  barometers  so  constructed  that 
the  quicksilver  at  the  lower  surface  may  be  easily  adjusted  at  every 
observation  to  a  constant  distance  from  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The 
attached  thermometer  may  have  its  bulb  inserted  in  the  cistern ;  or  it 
may  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  glass  cylinder  containing  the  column 
of  mercury,  near  the  base. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  standard  thermometers  accu- 
lately  graduated.  The  wet  bulb  thermometers,  which  are  to  be  used 
as  psychrometers  for  ascertaining  the  dew  point  or  hygrometric  condi- 
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and  so  on  to  the  last  one  visited  and  enumerated,  in  the  town  or  in  In 
district.  By  the  term  family  is  meant,  either  one  person  liTiiig  tep- 
arately,  in  a  house  or  part  of  a  house,  and  providing  for  himself  or 
herseff ;  or,  several  persons  livins  together,  in  a  house  or  part  of  i 
house,  upon  one  common  means  of  support,  and  separately  from  othen 
in  similar  circumstances.  A  widow  living  alone  on  her  own  sepanle 
moaas  of  support,  and  two  hundred  or  more  individuals  living  together 
on  a  common  means  of  support  provided  by  one  head,  should  each  be 
numbered  as  one  family.  The  resident  inmates  of  a  hotel,  jail,  gir* 
rison,  ho:»pital,  asylum,  or  other  similar  institution,  should  be  numbm 
as  one  family. 

3.  Untie r  heading  3,  entitled  **  Name  of  every  person  whose  i»nl 
place  of  abode,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1850,  was  in  this  family,"  in- 
sert the  name  of  every  person  of  every  age  in  each  family,  including 
the  names  of  those  who  were  tempomrily  absent,  as  well  as  those  at 
home  on  that  day.  The  names  are  to  be  written,  beginning  with  thoie 
of  the  father  and  mother,  or  either,  if  one  only  be  living  ;  or,  if  bodi 
be  dead,  with  that  of  some  other  ostensible  head  of  the  family.  Next 
as  far  as  practicable,  insert  the  name  of  the  eldest  child  residing  st 
home  ;  then  the  next  eldest,  and  so  on  to  the  youngest ;  then  the  odier 
inmates,  boarders,  and  lodgers ;  and  then  the  laborers,  domestics,  sod 
ser\'ants.  Landlords,  jailers,  and  superintendents  of  poor  houses,  gI^ 
risons,  hospitals,  and  other  similar  institutions,  are  to  be  taken  as 
heads  of  their  establishments  ;  and  the  inmates  in  the  respective  fami- 
lies under  their  care  are  to  be  enumerated  accordingly.  The  name 
and  description  of  every  person  who  usually  sleeps  in  a  store,  shop, 
eating-house,  or  other  similar  place,  must  be  separately  taken,  if  not 
otherwise  enumerated.  By  "  place  of  abode"  is  meant  the  house  or 
usual  lodging-place  of  the  person.  Any  person  who  is  temporarily 
absent  on  a  visit,  journey,  or  voyage,  or  for  other  purposes,  without 
taking  up  his  place  of  residence  elsewhere,  and  with  an  intention  of 
returning  again,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family  about 
to  be  enumerated.  Students  in  colleges,  academics  and  schools,  are  to 
be  enumerated,  not  as  members  of  such  institutions,  but  as  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong.  The  name  of  every  person  who  may 
have  died  since  the  first  day  of  July,  is  to  be  entered  and  described 
as  if  living ;  but  the  name  of  no  person  bom  since  the  first  day  of  July 
is  to  be  taken.  Indians  not  taxed  are  not  to  be  enumerated  in  this 
schedule  ;  though  they  ought  to  be  taken  separately. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  those  employed  in  navigation.  Inquiries 
are  to  be  made  at  every  dwelling-house,  or  of  the  head  of  cveir 
family,  and  on  board  every  ship  in  port,  or  of  the  commander  of  such 
ship  ;  and  every  one  who  hails  from  such  family,  or  from  such  ship, 
and  considers  it  his  home  or  usual  place  of  abode,  whether  present  in 
port,  or  temporarily  absent  on  a  voyage,  and  those  only,  are  to  be 
enumerated.  Neither  persons  on  hoard  vessels  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  nor  those  whose  only  habitation  is  the  foreign  or  other  vessel 
to  which  they  belong,  which  happens  to  be  in  port ;  nor  those  who 
are  temporary  boarders  for  a  few  nights  at  a  sailor  boarding*house  or 
lodging-house,  (like  travellers  at  a  hotel,)  if  they  are  inhabitants  of 
other  places,  are  to  be  enumerated.  Such  persons  are  not  inhabitants, 
and  cannot  properly  be  entimeiated  with  the  population  of  a  place.  This 
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In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  stations,  Newburyport,  Boston, 
(or  Cambridge,)  Plymouth,  Provincetown,  and  Nantucket,  for  the  sea 
coast — Worcester,  Amherst,  Princeton,  Northampton  and  Williams- 
town,  in  the  interior,  seem  to  me  to  be  favorably  situated  for  watching 
the  progress  of  storms. 

These  are  the  principal  points  which  occur  to  me  at  this  moment, 
as  needful  to  be  attended  to. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  BOND. 

To  LiMUKL  Shattucx,  Esq. 


XIV.    Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General. 

[See  page  149.] 

The  publication  to  which  Mr.  Bond  refers  contains  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarteiiy  abstracts  of  the  atmospheric  observations  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  or  compiled  from  those  made  at  other  places  in 
England.  The  tables  contain  admirable  formula  for  such  observa- 
doDs,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  before  adopting  a  plan  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  are,  however,  here  omitted.  We  subjoin  extracts 
from  the  ^^  Remarks  on  the  weather  during  the  quarter  endinff  Septem- 
ber 30,  1848,"  and  for  the  week  ending  My  28,  1849,  which  accom- 
pany the  tables,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of 
these  reports  is  prepared : — 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  July,  and  the  period  between 
the  9th  and  2dd  of  September,  the  weather  during  the  quarter  ending 
September  80,  1848,  was  wet,  with  very  little  sunshine.  The  month 
of  August  was  extremely  wet,  and  in  many  places  the  fiills  of  rain, 
both  in  July  and  September,  were  unusually  great.  So  much  rain 
falling  in  a  period  immediately  following  the  previous  bad  weather, 
renders  the  season  and  the  year  very  remarkable.  On  July  1,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  8^4  below  the  average  value  of  the 
same  day  in  the  seven  preceding  years,  and  on  the  6th  it  was  12^ 
in  excess  above  the  average ;  on  the  former  day  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  46^,  and  on  the  latter  day  it  was  74^0.  On  the  9th,  it  was 
2^  below  the  average,  and  on  the  14th  it  was  9^4  above  the  average ; 
and  on  the  15th  it  was  again  below  the  average.  These  changes  were 
great  and  abrupt.  From  July  1 1  to  September  19th  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  almost  always  below  the  average  value,  and  particularly 
so  between  the  11th  and  15th  of  September;  on  the  12th,  the  depar- 
ture from  the  average  was  12^6.  From  the  20th  of  September  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter  the  temperature  of  the  air  ranged  somewhat  above 
the  average  value.  The  hottest  day  in  this  year  was  July  6,  and  this 
day  was  the  hottest  all  over  the  country.  On  an  average  of  seven 
years  the  hottest  day  is  July  5. 

In  pursuance  of  Uie  arrangement  hitherto  followed,  I  will  speak  of 
each  subject  of  investigation  separately. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air  at  Greenwich 
For  the  month  of  July  was  6P5,  which  is  8*7,  1*»8, 0^6,  0^1,  and 
1^  above  those  of  the  years  1841  to  1845  respectively,  8^0  and  8*9 
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helou)  those  of  the  years  1846  and  1847 ;  or  it  is  0^1  abone  die  arer- 
^ge  of  these  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  August  was  58''5,  which  is  2^0,  6^,  8^,  4% 
and  S'^e  below  those  of  the  years  1841,  1842,  1848,  1846  and  1847, 
respectively,  0^8  and  1^2  above  those  of  the  years  1844  and  184ft, 
respectively,  or  it  is  2^7  below  the  average  of  these  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  Septeraberwas  65**8,  which  is  2*3,  O^B,  Sn,  PI, 
and  4''3  below  those  of  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844  and  1847, 
respectively,  1^2  and  P5  above  those  of  the  years  1845  and  1846 
respectively,  or  it  is  1**2  below  the  average  of  these  seven  years. 

The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  58*^6 ;  that  for  1841  was  58^ ; 
for  1842  was  60<'7 ;  for  1843  was  60^8 ;  for  1844  was  58n ;  for 
1845  was  56^*9  ;  for  1846  was  62<'6  ;  and  for  1847  was  60^3  ;  so  that 
the  defect  for  this  quarter  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  the  yean 
1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1846  and  1847,  was  0»2,  2*1, 2^,  O^l,  4^0 
and  P7  respectively ;  the  only  year  between  1841  and  1847,  whose 
mean  temperature  for  this  period  was  less  than  that  for  the  present 
year,  was  1845 ;  and  the  difference  is  1^7.  The  average  value  for 
this  quarter  from  the  seven  preceding  years  was  59^,  so  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1848,  was  behw  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  m  the  preceding 
seven  years  by  1**2. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  Evaporation  at  Greenwiek 

For  the  month  of  July  was  57^6,  which  is  0^1  above  that  for  the 
preceding  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  August  was  55^2,  which  b  2^9  behw  that  for  the 
preceding  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  September  was  53**2,  which  is  1®5  below  that  for 
the  preceding  seven  years. 

The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  55**3,  which  is  P4  below  the 
average  for  the  seven  preceding  years. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  at  Greenwich 

For  the  month  of  April  was  54**6,  which  is  3*»0,  P4,  0**2,  1**9,  and 
P8  bdow  those  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1845,  1846  and  1847,  re- 
spectively ;  1**7  and  0®1  above  those  for  the  years  1843  and  1844  re- 
spectively, or  it  is  0**9  above  the  average  of  these  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  August  was  52**8,  which  is  2»2,  6**1,  5*»0,  4*'7,  and 
3''3  below  those  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1846  and  1847,  re- 
spectively, 0°5  and  0®2  above  those  for  the  years  1844  and  1845,  or  it 
is  2°9  bdow  the  average  for  these  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  September  was  50*9,  which  is  2*'8,  2*6,  4*»0,  2**3, 
and  4''0  below  those  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844  and  1846, 
respectively,  1**2  above  those  of  the  years  1845  and  1847,  or  it  is  P9 
below  the  average  of  these  seven  years. 

The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  52"8,  which  is  1**3  below  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  seven  years. 

The  mean  weight  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  for  the  quarter  was 
4.5  grains,  which  is  0.2  less  than  the  average  for  the  seven  preceding 
years. 

The  additional  weight  of  water  required  to  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  was  1.1  grain.  The  average  value  for  the  seven  preceding  years 
was  1.0  grain. 
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The  mean  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  for  July  was  0.762, 
for  August  was  0.797,  and  for  September  was  0.795.  The  averages 
for  the  seven  preceding  years  were  0.780,  0.804,  and  0.842  respec- 
tively. The  value  for  the  quarter  was  0.785,  which  is  0.024  less  than 
the  average  for  these  years. 

The  mean  elastic  force  of  vapar  for  the  quarter  was  0.411  inch, 
which  is  0.026  less  than  the  average  for  these  years. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  at  Greenwich  for  July  was 
29.836  inches,  for  August  was  29.732  inches,  and  for  September  was 
29.832  inches ;  these  values  are  0.041  inch  above^  0.065  inch  helow^ 
and  0.021  inch  above^  respectively,  the  averages  for  the  seven  preced- 
ing years.  The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  29.797  inches,  which 
is  of  the  same  value  as  the  average  for  the  seven  preceding  years. 

The  average  weight  of  a  cuHc  foot  of  air  under  the  average  tem- 
perature, humidity  and  pressure,  was  527  grains  ;  the  average  for  the 
seven  preceding  years  was  526  grains. 

The  rain  fallen  at  Greenwich  in  July  was  2.1  inches,  in  August 
was  4.6  inches,  and  in  September  was  2.4  inches.  The  average 
amount  for  the  seven  preceding  years  was  2.3  inches  in  July,  2.7 
inches  in  August,  and  2.2  inches  in  September.  The  amount  fallen 
in  the  quarter  was  9.1  inches,  which  is  1.9  inches  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  seven  preceding  years.  The  average  fall  of  rain 
during  this  quarter,  as  derived  from  the  observations  since  the  year 
1815,  is  seven  inches.  In  the  year  1824  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  80  was  9  inches ;  in  1828  it  was  12.5  inches  ; 
in  1829  it  was  11  inches;  and  in  1839  it  was  10.5  inches.  The 
total  amount  of  rain  fallen  this  year  till  September  80  was  24.8 
inches  ;  in  1841  it  was  21.2  inches ;  in  1842  it  was  14.2  inches  ;  in 
1843  it  was  17.5  inches ;  in  1844  it  was  16.2  inches  ;  in  1845  it  was 
16.6  inches;  in  1846  it  was  17.5  inches ;  and  in  1847  it  was  11.6 
inches  ;  so  that  the  fall  of  rain  this  year  exceeds  that  in  1841  by  2.7 
inches,  in  1842  by  9.7  inches,  in  1843  by  6.4  inches,  in  1844  by  7.7 
inches,  in  1845  by  7.3  inches,  in  1846  by  6.4  inches,  and  in  1847  by 
12.3  inches.  The  excess  of  the  fall  of  rain  this  year  over  the  average 
for  the  seven  preceding  years  is  7.5  inches. 

In  the  years  1824  and  1828  the  depth  of  rain  fallen  to  the  end  of 
September  exceeded  23  inches  ;  and  in  the  years  1829  and  1839,  the 
amount  collected  exceeded  20  inches.  So  large  a  fall  as  24.3  inches 
within  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  has  probably  not  been  ex- 
ceeded within  this  century. 

Tlie  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  was  63^0  by  day,  and 
62^  by  night.     The  water,  on  an  average  was  3^9  warmer  than  the  air. 

The  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  was  about  180  miles  daily ;  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  between  July  19  and  July  27,  it  amounted  to 
22&  miles  per  day  ;  from  July  31  to  August  6,  its  average  daily  value 
was  240  miles,  and  on  August  21  it  exceeded  300  miles. 

The  highest  and  lowest  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  air^  at  the 
height  of  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  protected  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  efiects  of  radiation  and  rain,  were  85^3  and  32^8. 

The  average  daily  ranges  of  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  air^ 
at  the  height  of  four  feet,  were  22^5  in  July,  18^5  in  August,  and  20^9 
in  September.    The  average  ranges  for  these  months,  from  the  obser- 
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tion  of  the  atmosphere,  are  to  be  oompared  in  their  dry  state  with  the 
standard,  and  any  difTerence  noted  in  the  journal.  A  cubical  box  of 
zinc,  ten  inches  by  the  side  and  open  at  top,  with  an  interior  fluige, 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  rain  gauge,  presenting  a  surface  of  one  bni- 
dred  square  inches ;  the  amount  of  rain  fallen  is  readily  ascertained  by 
either  weighing  or  measuring. 

The  wind  vane  should  be  well  balanced,  not  too  li^it,  and  tbe  ca^ 
dinal  points,  indicating  the  direction,  set  to  correspond  to  the  heaTens; 
or  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  in  this  State  may  be  taken  for  the 
present  at  9^  30"  east  of  that  indicated  by  the  magnetic  compass. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  the  observers  should  sidopt  one 
uniform  system  in  respect  to  time,  mode  of  observing,  and  nomencla- 
ture. The  journals  will  then  speak  a  common  language,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  labor  of  reduction,  comparison  and  discussion. 

No  other  than  general  instructions  need  here  be  given  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  instruments,  as  probably  at  no  two  stations  can 
they  be  precisely  similarly  situated.  The  barometer  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  great  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature  ;  the  ordinsiy 
sitting  room,  where  an  equable  temperature  is  usually  maintained,  it 
both  a  convenient  and  proper  situation  for  it. 

The  external  standard  thermometer  should  be  placed  on  the  nordi 
side  of  the  house,  on  a  bracket  not  less  than  six  inches  from  the  walli, 
so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  it ;  and  it  should  be  care* 
fully  guarded  from  radiation  from  other  buildings  or  from  the  open 
ground  ;  every  particular  regarding  the  situation  and  condition  of  the 
mstrumcnts  should  be  carefully  recorded  in  the  journal. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work  if  each 
observer  should,  from  time  to  time,  make  note  of  any  natural  events 
that  may  occur  under  his  own  eye,  such  as  the  time  of  flowering  of 
plants,  the  temperature  of  springs,  and  of  deep  wells  ;  every  appear- 
ance of  the  aurora  borcalis,  particular  notice  of  thunder  storms  and  of 
meteors,  the  time  when  they  are  first  seen,  the  magnitude,  duration 
and  apparent  path.  In  fact  so  much  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation would  result  from  the  establishment  and  faithful  conduct  of 
such  stations,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  our 
Legislature  will  give  the  subject  a  serious  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  hours  proper  for  regular  observation,  much  must  be 
conceded  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  undertake  the  task,  as  I 
understand  they  will  be  expected  to  give  their  time  without  any  other 
remuneration  than  the  consciousness  of  aiding  in  a  good  work.  Surely 
the  Legislature  would  be  justified  in  granting  something  additional, 
where  the  result  of  the  labor  is  likely  to  benefit  the  whole  community. 

The  hours  adopted  at  this  place  for  meteorological  observation,  are 
sunrise,  9  a.  m.,  and  3  and  9  p.  m.  Sunrise  we  consider  an  important 
point,  and  it  is  usually  the  period  of  greatest  cold  ;  9  p.  m.  is  near  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  hours  of  maximum 
and  minimum  barometer  would  probably  be  found  inconvenient  to 
many.  You  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  three 
daily  observations  steadily  continued  ;  it  would  be  well  that  two  of 
these  should  correspond  to  the  hours  adopted  at  fixed  observatories. 
This  point  ought  to  be  settled  definitely,  and,  once  decided  upon,  should 
be  stnctly  adhered  to  through  the  whole  series. 
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and  22,  but  more  particularly  on  the  21st ;  at  many  places  trees  were 
blown  down  and  a  great  deal  of  injury  was  done  ;  coasting  vessels  and 
fishing  boats  generally  suffered  very  much. 

Large  and  continuous  falls  of  Rain. — ^In  July,  at  Greenwich,  rain 
fell  to  the  depth  of  0.3  inch  on  the  15th,  2dd,  and  31st.  On  the  14th, 
at  Latimer  Rectory,  rain  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  fell  in  half  an 
hour.  In  August,  rain  was  falling  more  or  less  at  every  part  of  the 
country  on  every  day.  At  Greenwich,  the  amount  collected  exceeded 
0.3  inch  on  the  1st,  3d,  8th,  10th,  and  21st ;  and  the  falls  exceeded 
0.7  inch  on  the  14th  and  31st.  On  the  14th  a  large  fall  occurred  at 
all  places.  In  September,  on  the  24th  at  Thwaite,  between  4*^.  a.  m. 
and  9\  a.  m.,  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  2.12  inches,  a  greater  fall  within 
the  same  interval  of  time  than  has  occurred  at  Thwaite  within  the 

Preceding  40  years ;  and  on  this  day  at  Leeds,  the  fall  within  nine 
ours  was  2  inches.  On  the  28th,  2dth,  and  30th  days,  rain  was  fall- 
ing almost  continuously  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  Cardington 
the  fall  within  60  hours  was  2.6  inches.  At  Leicester,  the  amount 
within  72  hours  was  2.25  inches,  and  this  was  the  amount  which  fell 
on  these  days  at  most  places.  This  fall,  extending  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  country,  is  most  unusual. 

The  approximate  mean  monthly  values  of  the  several  subjects  of 
research  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  tables  ;  but,  as  they  have  not  been, 
corrected  for  diurnal  variation  corresponding  to  the  time  or  times  at 
which  the  observations  have  been  made,  the  values  generally  are  not  in 
a  state  for  comparison  with  each  other.  This  remark  does  not  apply, 
to  the  approximate  mean  monthly  temperatures  of  the  air,  because  the 
same  correction  is  applicable  at  all  places. 

The  mean  monthly  temperatures  of  the  places  in  Cornwall  and  Devon* 
shire,  in  these  three  months,  are  about  the  same  values  as  those  of 
other  places,  but  the  extremes  of  daily  and  monthly  temperatures  are 
much  less  than  elsewhere. 

The  reading  of  the  barometer  was  low  at  the  beginning  of  July,  be- 
ing 29.403  inches  at  6**.  a.  m.  on  the  1st ;  this  reading  increased  to* 
29.740  by  6\  p.  v.  on  the  2nd,  decreased  to  29.611  on  the  3d,  and. 
increased  quickly  on  the  4th,  and  reached  30  inches  before  midinight 
on  this  day.  The  reading  ranged  above  30  inches  on  the  5th,  and  de- 
creased to  29.635  by  midnight  on  the  9th.  During  the  10th,  ^e  value 
increased  0.539  inch,  having  passed  the  point  30  inches,  at  about  1^ 
p.  M.  on  this  day.  The  reading  continued  above  30  inches  till  the  17th,, 
the  highest  value  was  30.344  on  the  12th.  From  the  17th  there  was 
a  gradual  decrease  to  29.146  on  the  20th,  at  3*^.  p.  m.  ;  at  midnight  on 
this  day  the  reading  was  29.467,  and  increased  to  29.781  on  the  24th  ;. 
daring  the  25th  the  decrease  was  0.3  inch  ;  the  reading  at  midnight 
was  29.480 ;  it  then  gradually  increased  to  30  inches  by  the  29th.^ 
On  the  30th  the  change  was  considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  half  an 
inch  during  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  monu  the  reading  waa 
29.313  inches  and  still  decreasing.  On  August  1,  at  6*^.  a.  m.  the 
reading  was  29.244  inches  ;  af^er  this  time  it  turned  to  increase,  and 
was  29.581  at  midnight,  and  reached  29.817  on  the  2nd  day.  On  the 
8d  it  decreased,  and  was  29.582  at  midnight;  during  the  4th  the 
changes  were  small ;  on  the  5th  the  decrease  was  0.190  inch,  and  the 
reading  at  midnight  was  29.335  inches.    During  the  6th  and  7th  there 
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below  those  of  the  yean  1846  and  1847 ;  or  it  is  0^1  mbave  die  aver- 
fige  of  these  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  Ausust  was  58^5,  which  is  2*0,  6^,  3*6, 4"7, 
and  3^6  helaw  those  of  the  years  1841,  1842,  1848,  1846  and  1847, 
respectively,  0*8  and  1*2  aiore  those  of  the  years  1844  and  184S, 
respectively,  or  it  is  2*7  helaw  the  average  of  these  seven  yean. 

For  the  month  of  September  was  55*8,  which  is  2*3,  0*6,  3*7,  1*1, 
and  4*3  Mow  those  of  the  yean  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844  and  18^, 
respectively,  1*2  and  1*5  tiave  those  of  the  years  1845  and  1846 
respectively,  or  it  is  1*2  below  the  average  of  these  seven  years. 

The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  ^*6 ;  that  for  1841  was  58*8 ; 
for  1842  was  60*7;  for  1843  was  60*8;  for  1844  was  58*7;  for 
1845  was  56*9  ;  for  1846  was  62*6  ;  and  for  1847  was  60*3  ;  so  thit 
the  defect  for  this  quarter  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  the  yean 
1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1846  and  1847,  was  0*2,  2^1,  2^2,  0*1, 4*0 
and  1*7  respectively  ;  the  only  year  between  1841  and  1847,  whose 
mean  temperature  for  this  period  was  less  than  that  for  the  piesent 
year,  was  1845;  and  the  difference  is  1*7.  The  average  value  for 
this  quarter  from  the  seven  preceding  yean  was  50^,  so  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1848,  was  below  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  the  preceding 
seven  yeare  by  1*2. 

The  mean  Temperature  of  ErtqHfration  at  Greenwich 

For  the  month  of  July  was  57*6,  which  is  0*1  ahoee  that  for  the 
preceding  seven  yean. 

For  the  month  of  August  was  55*2,  which  is  2*9  beUno  that  for  the 
preceding  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  September  was  53*2,  which  is  1*5  below  that  for 
the  preceding  seven  years. 

The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  55*3,  which  is  1*4  below  the 
average  for  the  seven  preceding  years. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  at  Greenwich 

For  the  month  of  April  was  54*6,  which  is  3*0,  1*4,  0*2,  1*9,  and 
1*8  hchic  those  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1845,  1846  and  1847,  re- 
spectivoly  ;  1*7  and  0*1  above  those  for  the  years  1843  and  1844  re- 
spectively, or  it  is  0*9  above  the  average  of  these  seven  years. 

For  the  month  of  August  was  52*8,  which  is  2*2,  6*1,  5*0,  4*7,  and 
3*3  hehxc  those  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1846  and  1847,  re- 
spectively, 0*5  and  0*2  above  those  for  the  yean  1844  and  1845,  or  it 
is  2*9  below  the  average  for  these  seven  yeare. 

For  the  month  of  September  was  50*9,  which  is  2*8,  2*6,  4*0,  2*3, 
and  4*0  below  those  for  the  yeare  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844  and  1846, 
respectively,  1*2  above  those  of  the  yeare  1845  and  1847,  or  it  is  1*9 
below  the  average  of  these  seven  yeare. 

The  mean  value  for  the  quarter  was  52*8,  which  is  1*3  below  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  seven  yeare. 

The  mean  weight  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  for  the  quarter  was 
4.5  grains,  which  is  0.2  less  than  the  average  for  the  seven  preceding 
yeare. 

The  additional  weight  of  water  required  to  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  was  1.1  grain.  The  average  value  for  the  seven  preceding  yean 
was  1.0  grain. 
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The  observer,  at  Leeds,  says — ^'*  The  harvest  has  been  most  pro- 
tracted, and  there  is  yet  much  both  of  barley  and  oats  out  in  the  fields, 
which  I  fear  is  seriously  injured.  There  is  in  fact  much  more  com 
out  in  the  northern  districts  than  is  generally  supposed.  On  Septem- 
ber 25, 1  observed  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  hundreds  of  acres 
of  com  and  potatoes,  with  water  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  upon  them.  The 
wheat  and  barley,  which  were  housed  between  the  9th  and  the  2dd  of 
September,  was  without  damage  and  in  good  condition ;  that  which 
was  housed  before  this  time  was  in  a  bad  state  from  not  being  dry. 
Wheat  in  this  neighborhood  has  not  sprouted  generally.  Wheat  and 
barley  yield  badly,  and  both  crops  are  under  an  average.  Both  oats 
and  beans  are  avei^ge  crops.  Potatoes  are  getting  worse,  the  winter 
or  late  varieties  of  tins  vegetable  are  now  attacked  and  rotting  very 
fast;  wherever  the  tops  have  been  very  litxuriant  they  are  the  worst. 
I  have  observed  that  the  disease,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  attributable 
to  meteorological  causes,  seems  to  have  been  immediately  preceded 
by  a  white  frost" 

Sheep  stock  has  not  been  healthy;  the  deaths  among  the  lambs 
have  been  very  numerous  even  in  the  driest  districts. 

Samuel  Charles  Whitbread,  Esq.,  says — "  My  harvest  began  on  the 
28th  of  July ;  it  continued  42  days,  and  rain  fell  on  28  of  these  days, 
depositing  4.75  inches  of  water ;  on  the  whole  the  crops  suffered 
no  damage."  This  remark  has  reference  to  the  crops  in  Bedford- 
shire. 

The  observer,  at  Stone,  says — "  Speaking  of  the  crops  in  the  Vale 
of  Aylesbury,  those  of  hay  and  clover  were  abundant  and  good,  but 
were  not  well  gathered  ;  wheat  was  below  an  average  of  many  years, 
but  was  well  housed ;  both  barley  and  oats  were  average  crops,  and 
they  were  well  housed."  The  observer  speaks  of  the  potato  crop  as 
being  generally  bad. 

The  observer  at  Southampton  has  kindly  procured  me  an  Agricul- 
tural Report  from  John  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Finsbury  Farm,  near  Romsey, 
Hampshire,  which  I  have  condensed  as  follows : — 

^^  The  South  Hampshire  farmer  has  been  subjected,  during  the  past 
quarter,  to  more  trying  dispensations  of  Providence  than  I  have  known 
within  a  period  of  25  years*  practice."  This  gentleman  further  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  almost  constant  wet  weather  has  injured  every  kind 
of  crop,  and  that  but  little  has  come  to  maturity.  The  occasional  short 
periodis  of  sunshine  have  frequently  induced  the  hope  that  a  season 
would  come  for  haymaking  and  harvest  work,  but  the  expectation  un- 
fortunately has  never  been  realized.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  has  been 
consequently  rendered  useless,  and  tumips  have  been  very  much 
injured.  The  wide  range  of  prices  of  new  wheat  affords  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  this  crop  has  been  harassed.  On  lands 
which  have  been  well  farmed  and  well  drained,  or  on  those  which 
would  readily  part  with  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  crops  are  an  aver- 
age (with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  are  almost  a  failure.)  On 
heavy,  cold  soils  the  crops  are  below  the  average.  In  consequence  of 
the  exceeding  wetness,  cattle  have  done  badly." 

The  recent  heavy  rains  (now  October  6)  excite  fresh  anxiety  with 
respect  to  seed  time.  On  wet  lands  a  great  deal  is  needed  to  be  done 
to  prepare  them  for  sowing,  which  operation  must  be  late,  and,  there- 
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Ymtions  of  the  seven  preceding  jean,  were  17*2,  17*1«  and  1G^1^ 
spectiTely. 

In  July,  the  recdittgs  of  the  tkerwMmeier  am  gran  were  29"5  oo  one 
night,  between  33*"  and  40*  on  9  nifhta,  between  40*  and  50*  on  13 
nights,  and  above  50*  on  9  nights.  In  August  the  lowest  reading  vis 
36*  ;  and  the  readings ,  were  below  40^  on  4  nights,  between  4^  and 
50^  on  18  nights,  and  above  50^  on  9  nights.  In  September,  the  resd- 
ings  were  below  32*  on  9  nights,  and  the  lowest  was  23**  ;  thej  were 
between  32*  and  40*  on  7  nights,  between  40^  and  50*  on  9  nigbti, 
and  above  50*  on  4  nights. 

The  observer,  at  Uckfield,  says, — ^*  That  there  was  a  severe  white 
frost  on  the  morning  of  August  10,  with  ice  on  the  brooks  and  kw 
grounds.*^ 

The  wuoM  amomU  of  dcmd  for  July  was  6.6,  for  August  was  7.6, 
and  for  September  was  5.6.  The  average  values  for  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years  were  6.7,  6,3,  and  6.0  respectively. 

There  were  five  exhibitions  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  during  the  Quar- 
ter, which  occurred  on  July  11,  August  28,  September  4,  8,  and  18. 

Tktmder  Storwu  at  difierent  parts  of  the  country  occurred  on  July 
14, 26,  August  1,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 22, 23,  31,  and  September 
5 ;  and  lightning,  unaccompanied  by  thunder,  was  seen  on  July  24, 
August  23, 24,  25,  September  22  and  25.  The  storms  of  July  14 
were  observed  at  Greenwich,  Latimer  Rectory,  Cardington,  SaffroD 
Walden,  and  Leicester.  At  Greenwich,  thunder  clouds  were  obsenred 
first  in  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  at  8^.  30^.  p.  m.,  and  from  this  time  till 
near  midnight  the  thunder  followed  the  lightning  at  intervals  varying 
from  5^.  to  40^.,  and  lightning  was  visible  during  the  whole  of  the 
night.  At  Latimer  the  storm  is  described  as  awful,  and  of  five  hours* 
duration.  On  July  24  lightning  was  seen  at  Saffron  Walden  ;  on  July 
26  there  was  a  thunder  storm  at  Leicester;  on  August  1,  thunder 
was  heard  at  Greenwich  during  the  af\emoon  ;  on  August  3  and  4,  at 
Saffron  Walden  ;  on  August  5,  there  were  thunder  storms  at  Green- 
wich, Stone,  Saffron  Walden,  Leicester,  and  Empingham — ^near  the 
last -mentioned  place  a  tree  was  struck  by  the  lightning.  On  August 
6  and  7  there  were  thunder  storms  at  Leicester ;  on  August  8,  at  Lei- 
cester and  at  Exeter ;  on  August  9,  at  Greenwich,  but  no  lightning 
was  seen  ;  on  August  10  at  Stone ;  on  August  11  at  Greenwich,  be- 
t^'een  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  the  storm  began  in  the  E.,  and 
many  of  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  vivid  and  preceded  the  thunder 
b>'  two  or  three  seconds  only ;  on  August  22  there  were  storms  at 
Exeter,  Hastings,  Stone,  Saffron  Walden,  Cardington,  and  at  Leicester. 
At  Greenwich,  on  August  23  and  24,  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and 
midnight,  on  both  days,  many  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen.  On  Au- 
gust 31,  at  Greenwich  and  at  Stone,  there  were  Qiunder  storms ;  at  the 
former  place  the  thunder  followed  the  lightning  at  intervals  varying 
from  I*,  to  12*.  On  September  5,  there  were  storms  at  Greenwich, 
Stone,  and  Leicester.  On  September  22  lightning  was  seen  at  Green- 
wich and  at  Stone,  and  again  at  Stone  on  the  25th. 

Hail  fell  at  Stone  and  Cardington  on  August  22,  and  at  Empingham 
on  August  5 ;  the  hailstones  at  Cardington  were  of  very  large  dimen- 
mons. 

CUtki  iff  Wind  took  place  ail  over  the  country  on  August  20, 21, 
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Extraa  from  Ohservaiions  taken  at  the  Royal  Observatory^  Green* 
vnckj  during  the  week  ending  Saturday^  28tA  Jtdy^  1849. 


DAT. 

XLXCTRICITT. 

aKVKRAL  RSHARKS. 

Son. 

Notbinf^   was   shown  at 
any  examination. 

The  amount  of  cloud  was  variable  till  near  noon,  and 
the  sky  was  overcast  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
cumuli,  cirrostratus,  and  scud. 

Mob. 

Nothing      was     shown 
throogfaout  the  day. 

The  sky  was  overcast  till  5h.  p.  m..  and  generally 
clear  afterwards.  Cirrostratus  ana  scun.  Frequent  and 
heavy  showers  of  rain  fell  during  the  day. 

Toes. 

Positive,  and  then  sud- 
denly changed  to  negnitive, 
wiih  strong  tension  doling 
the  time  rain  was  falling. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  tumuli,  cumulostrati,  cirro- 
stratus  and  scud  till  noon,  and  the  amount  of  cloud  was 
very  variable  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Wed. 

Negative,     with   strong 
tension   during  time    rain 
was  falling. 

The  sky  was  generally  about  three  fourths  covered 
with  cumuli  and  scud  throughout  the  day ;  frequent  and 
heavy  showers  of  rain  fell. 

Than. 

From  Ih.  till  3h.  SOm.  p. 
m.  strongly  poMtive,  and  at 
other  tiroes  strongly  nega- 
tive, with  frequent  constant 
volleys  of  sparks  and  gal- 

The  sky  was,  with  slight  exceptions,  covered  with 
cumuli,  cirrottrati  and  scud  till  6h.  p.  m.,  and  about  one 
half  covered  afterwards.  From  Ih.  till  4h.  p.  m.,  a  vio- 
lent thunder  storm  occurred,  chiefly  situatea  at  the  N.; 
the  flashes  of  lic;htning  were  vivid  and  in  quick  succes- 
sion, followed  by  loud  thunder  at  intervals  of  15  to  90 
seconds  generally.  Rain  was  falling  heavily  during  the 
storm. 

Frid. 

Nothing  was    shown  at 
ihe   time    the  instraments 
were  examined. 

The  sky  was  for  the  most  part  covered  till  lOh.  p.  m. 
and  clear  afterwards ;  cumulostrati  and  scud ;  a  shower 
of  rain  fell  at  noon  and  another  at  9h.  p.  m. 

Sat. 

Positive    and    weak  (t 
different  times  in  the  day. 

The  sky  was  mostly  free  from  cloud  till  near  noon, 
three  fourths  covered  till  9h.  p.  m.,  and  overcast  alW- 
wards ;  cirrostratus  and  scud. 

XV.    Registration  and  Classification  of  the  Causes  of  Death. 

Under  our  XVIth  recommendation  (p.  149,)  we  have  spoken  of  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  the  causes  of 
disease  and  causes  of  death.  If  diseases,  or  groups  of  diseases,  are  to 
be  usefully  compared  together,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  same  name 
should  be  given  to  the  same  disease,  and  that  the  same  diseases  should 
be  assigned  to  the  same  group  or  class  in  each  place  compared.  Reg- 
istration and  classification,  then,  are  both  of  great  importance  in  any 
plan  for  a  sanitary  survey.  Should  the  subjoined  rules  be  observed  by 
public  officers,  medical  men  and  others,  in  carrying  the  sanitary  laws 
into  effect,  many  of  the  imperfections  at  present  existing,  in  regard  to 
these  matters,  would  be  obviated.  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  these  rules  are  founded,  we  refer  to  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Registrar  Greneral  of  England,  pp.  144-216 ;  and  to 
his  Seventh  Report,  pp.  249-929. 

Registration.  The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  giving 
names  to  the  causes  of  death,  to  be  entered  in  the  registers : — 

1.  Give  such  names  to  the  causes  of  death  as  agord  an  exact  and 
dear  definition  of  such  causes ;  and  as  have  the  same  uniform  meaning 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Several  different  terms  have,  in  some  instances,  been  given  to  the 
tame  disease,  and  each  of  these  terms  has  been  given  to  several  dif* 
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ferent  diseases.  Vague  and  inconvenient  names  have  been  employed, 
and  complications  have  been  registered  instead  of  the  primary  disease. 
Such  are  the  terms  ^^  fits,^^  ^^  infantile  disease,^*  ^^  inflammation,^^  "  de- 
cline,^^  ^^  sudden  death,^'  &c.,  which  are  improper  without  specifying 
what  kind  of  fits,  what  infantile  disease,  what  inflammation,  the  cause 
of  the  decline,  or  of  the  sudden  death.  So  is  consumption,  cancer,  or 
other  name  improper,  if  the  death  was  not  clearly  produced  by  such 
cause.  The  same  name  should  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  uniform- 
ly used  for  the  same  disease,  in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Crive  a  preference  to  a  single  teord^  or  the  least  possible  number 
of  words^  which  affords  this  clear  definition,  A  popular  name  is  to  be 
preferred;  but  if  no  popular  name  in  a  single  word  can  be  founds  a 
teamical  or  scientific  term  may  be  used. 

According  to  this  rule  consumption  is  to  be  preferred  to  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  ;  croup  to  cynanche  trachealis ;  pneumonia  to  inflammation  of 
the  lungs ;  enteritis  to  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
bowels ;  6ic.  By  uniform  use  the  people  will  soon  become  familiar 
with  scientific  terms. 

3.  If  more  than  one  disease  or  cause  has  concurred  in  producing  the 
deathy  the  names  of  the  different  diseases  or  causes  may  be  written  under 
each  other  in  separate  words^  and  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

In  such  cases  write  the  causes  of  death  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  not  in  the  presumed  order  of  their  importance.     Example — 

Primary  disease, — ^Measles. 
Secondary  disease^Pneumonia. 

4.  Enter^  in  figures^  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained^  the  duration 
of  the  diseascy  in  years^  months^  days^  or  hours ;  and  if  more  than  one 
disease  has  concurred  in  producing  the  deaths  make  the  same  entries 
concerning  e€Lch  disease. 

Such  entries  would  supersede  the  use  of  the  words  **  chronic," 
"  acute,"  "  sudden,"  &c.,  which  are  inexact,  indefinite  and  unmean- 
ing terms.  The  duration  of  the  disease  or  diseases,  in  these  returns, 
will  always  be  considered  to  imply  the  time  intervening  between  the 
first  appearance  of  well-marked  characteristic  symptoms  in  each,  and 
the  death.  The  following  are  examples  of  cases  where  more  than 
one  disease  concurred  to  produce  death: — Measles  (21  days)^  Pneu- 
monia (7  days)^  means  that  the  first  evident  symptoms  of  measles  ap- 
peared 21  days  before  death  ;  and  the  first  evident  symptoms  of  Pneu- 
monia 7  days  before  death.  So  diarrhoea  (2  (iay«),  cholera  (12  hours)^ 
means  that  the  first  premonitory  symptoms  of  diarrhoea  appeared  2 
days  before  death,  and  the  first  evident  symptoms  of  cholera  12  hours 
before  death ;  and  scarlatina  (4  weeks) ^  dropsy  (5  days)^  angina  (2 
days)y  means  that  scarlatina  appeared  4  weeks  before  death,  dropsy  5 
days  before  death,  and  angina  maligna  2  days  before  death.  These 
suggestions  should  be  carefully  regarded.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  these  entries  : — 
1st  case — Measles,       (21  days^)    3d  case — Scarlatina,  (  4  weeks. 

Pneumonia,  (  7  daysS  Dropsy,      (  5  days 

2d  case— Diarrhoea,    (  2  daysS  Angina,      (  2  days.   ) 

Cholera,       (12  ho'rs.) 

The  entry  should  be  stated  in  minutes  or  hours^  if  the  disease  is 
fatal  in  less  than  46  hours^  duration  ;  in  da^s^  if  fatal  in  less  than  50 
days'  duration  \  m  loeekt  oi  neoart^VL  ol  VK^gst  \ban.  50  days'  duration. 


-i 
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5.  In  cases  of  death,  hy  snudl-pox^  measles^  scarlatina^  typhus^  and 
similar  diseases^  if  the  person  has  sustained  more  than  one  attack^  state 
whether  it  was  the  second^  thirds  or  otherwise.  If  hy  ague^  epilepsy^ 
canvulsionsy  or  other  diseases^  which  occur  in  Jits  or  paroxysms^  state 
the  duration  from  the  first  JUy  and  add  that  of  the  last  ft  separately. 

Example — Epilepsy  (5  years)^  last  fit  (6  hours.) 

6.  In  surgioal  cases  terminating  in  deaths  the  entry  should  state  the 
primary  cause  or  disease^  the  operation^  and  the  secondary  disease ;  and 
also  the  time  intervening  between  the  commencement  of  each  and  the 
death. 

Example — Fracture  (20  days^)  amputation  (15  days^  mortification 
(2  days,) 

7.  In  case  of  death  hy  external  causes^  or  hy  violence^  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred  should  he 
stated^  and  whether  hy  accident  or  design. 

Example — ^'* Killed  on  railroad,"  "shot  accidentally,*' "suicide  by 
hanging,"  **  suicide  by  arsenic." 

8.  If  poison  he  the  cause  of  the  deaths  state^  as  far  as  practicable^ 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  its  being  taken  and  the  death. 

Example— Suicide,  laudanum,  (8  hours ;)  accident,  oxalic  acid,  (20 
minutes ;)  murder,  arsenic,  (SO  hours,) 

9.  The  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  should^  if  possible^  be  signed 
hy  a  physician  present  during  the  last  sickness;  but  if  this  be  impracti' 
cable^  then  by  some  other  person  qualified  to  give  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  fatal  disease  cannot  be 
discovered— even  afler  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  organs — and 
still  more  frequently  in  the  absence  of  an  examination.  In  such  cases 
one  or  more  of  the  leading  symptoms  and  peculiar  appearances  should 
be  stated.  P.  M.  should  be  added  when  the  causes  of  death  have  been 
verified  by  a  post  mortem  inspection. 

10.  The  cause  or  causes  of  the  disease  should^  in  every  ease^  as  far 
as  practicablcy  be  ascertained  and  recorded, 

A  systematic  series  of  accurate  and  full  observations,  in  relation  to 
the  causes  of  disease,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  views  on  the  subject,  (pp.  150-153,^  and  would  again 
repeat  our  earnest  desire  that  well  directed  efforts  should  be  made,  by 
public  officers,  professional  men,  and  private  individuals,  to  obtain  and 
record  such  observations. 

The  following  alphabetical  nomenclature  of  the  prmcipal  fatal  dis- 
eases, and  causes  of  death,  contains  the  terms  which  we  recommend  to 
be  used  in  the  registers.  The  number  prefixed  to  the  name  is  the 
number  of  the  disease,  or  cause  of  death,  according  to  the  order  of 
its  appearance  in  the  classified  nomenclature  : — 

2.  Cholera  Infantum, 

1. Morbus, 

1. Asiatic, 


17.  Abscess,  (state 

where ;) 
91.  Accidents, 
4Sl,  Aneurism,  {state 

the  artery ;) 
31.  Apoplexy, 
53.  Ascites, 
45.  Asthma, 

18.  Atrophy, 


54.  Bowels,  disease  of, 
41.  Brain,  db.  of, 
46.  Bronchitis, 
92.  Bums  and  Scalds, 
19.  Cancer,  {state 

where  i^ 
32.  Cephalitis, 
78.  ChUdbirth, 
1.  Cholera, 


33.  Chorea, 
55.  Colic, 

47.  Consumption, 

34.  Convulsions, 
3.  Croup, 

72.Cyst&8, 
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fore,  to  a  certain  extent,  more  precarious  than  if  performed  imder  the 
more  favorable  circumstances  of  a  good  seed  seasoii. 

The  observer  at  Leeds  says — ^*^  that  in  April  the  diseases  ia  lk 
lungs  afTecting  cattle  and  sheep  was  extremely  frequent  and  genenBj 
fatal.^  In  May,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  during  the  days,tk 
almost  nightly  occurrence  of  white  frosts  checked  the  growing  vegeti- 
tion  greatly ;  the  disease  among  cattle  and  sheep  was  in  a  greit 
measure  stopped.  In  June,  with  the  return  of  wet  and  cold  weate, 
the  disease  among  cattle  again  appeared  ;  so  fatal  a  season  to  mild 
cows  has  not  occurred  within  my  remembrance  in  this  neigfaborbood. 
The  potato  crop  is  free  from  disease,  and  it  is  so  abundant  that  I  haTe 
never  known  this  vegetable  so  cheap  before  at  this  season.*^ 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1848,  he  says — ^^The  cootifi- 
ued  fall  of  rain  in  September  completely  destroyed  the  crops  of  con 
in  backward  situations,  and  large  quantities  of  fa^uriey,  oats,  and  beans, 
in  the  straw,  have  been  carried  into  the  yards,  for  the  cattle  and  pig^ 
as  not  worth  the  expense  of  threshing. 

The  disease  among  potatoes  has  not  been  found  so  destructive  as  ins 
anticipated,  and  will  be  more  injurious  to  the  grower  than  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  some  situations  the  crops  were  totally  and  in  others  par- 
tially destroyed.  Yet  from  the  great  extra  breadth  planted  with  this 
vegetable  last  spring  there  will,  perhaps,  be  no  great  scarcity  feh. 
I  was  most  surprised  by  seeing  field  potatoes  taken  up  as  late  as  the 
18th  December.  The  crops  of  com  now  thrashing  are  very  deficient, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Turnips  ore  an  indifferent  crop,  and  do 
not  bear  much  eating ;  the  sheep  folded  upon  them  have  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  well  by  the  wetness  of  the  weather  ;  symptoms  of 
rot  arc  apparent  among  many  flocks  of  sheep. 

From  the  open  weather  the  grass  land  has  been  full  of  meat,  and 
has  kept  cattle  out  of  the  straw  yards  longer  than  usual.  The  disease 
on  the  lungs  of  beasts  and  milch  cows,  has  been  prevalent,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fatal :  the  mortality  is  calculated  to  have  been  95  per  cent. 
of  those  attacked. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  epidemic  prevalent  in  the  years 
1839  and  1840,  has  appeared  among  lean  stock  ;  its  symptoms  are 
blisters  on  the  tongue  and  lameness.  It  is  not  often  fatal  but  reduces 
the  cattle  attacked  by  it  very  much. 

Employment  for  agricultural  laborers  is  scarce,  and  its  ill  efiects 
are  much  aggravated  by  the  great  numbers  of  men  who  have  been 
discharged  from  the  railways,  whose  intemperate  and  vicious  habits 
tend  greatly  to  demoralize  the  agricultural  districts. 

Many  of  the  low  grounds  have  been  flooded  and  farming  operations 
prevented  in  consequence." 

1  llic  Commission  have  omilte<l  to  mention,  in  the  body  of  their  report  the  advantages 
which  this  meaxure  would  confer  upon  agriculturists,  m  the  discoTery  and  reoio\*al  of  the 
EuizooUs,  or  diseases  among  cattle  ano  other  <ionic*slic  animals.  The  observations  here 
proposed  to  be  made  might  lead  to  very  important  and  valuable  results  iu  this  department 
of  ine  inquiry  awJ  application.  A  connection  id  supposed  to  exist  between  the  causes  which 
affect  the  health  of  vegetables,  domestic  animals,  and  man.  Whether  the  atmospheric,  local, 
or  other  causes  which  produce  the  potato  disease,  or  some  disease  in  domestic  or  other  ani- 
mals will  produce  a  disease  in  man,  is  an  interesting  question  as  ^-et  undecided,  but  which 
the  proposed  observations  might  decide.  1'his  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  approval  and 
.  adoption  of  this  measure. 
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9uhdivisian^  according  as  the  disease  affects  the  different  classes  of  or'- 
gans  of  the  body. 

4.  Diseases  which  have  a  general^  and  not  a  definite  certain  seat  or 
effect^  should  form  a  distinct  class. 

5.  Deaths  Jrom  old  age^  and  from  external  causes ^  should  each  form 
a  distinct  class, 

6.  The  still  bom  should  be  classed  separatdy^  and  never  included  in 
the  aggregate  number  of  deaths^  having  never  had  a  separate  living  ea> 
istence. 

The  following  classification  of  the  diseases  named  in  the  alphabeti- 
cal nomenclature,  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  above  rules  : — 


I.  Zymotic  Diseases. 

1.  Cholera, 

2.  Cholera  Infantum, 

3.  Croup, 

4.  DiarrhcBa, 
6.  Dysentery, 

6.  Erysipelas, 

7.  Fever,Intermittent, 

8.  Fever,  Remittent, 

9.  Fever,  Typhus, 

10.  Hooping  Cough, 

11.  Influenza, 

12.  Measles, 

13.  scarlatina, 

14.  Small-Pox, 

15.  Syphilis, 

16.  Thrush. 
Sporadic  Dissases. 

II.  Uncertain  Seat. 

17.  Abscess, 

18.  Atrophy, 

19.  Cancer, 

20.  Debility, 

21.  Dropsy, 

22.  Gout, 

23.  Hsemorrfaage, 

24.  Infantile  Disease, 

25.  Inflammation, 

26.  Malformation, 

27.  Mortification, 

28.  Scrofula, 

29.  Sudden, 

30.  Tumor. 

nL  Nervous  Organs. 

31.  Apoplexy, 

32.  Cephalitis, 

33.  Chorea, 

34.  Conrulsions, 

35.  Delirium  Tremens, 

36.  Epilepsy, 

37.  Hydrocephalus, 

38.  Intamty, 


39.  Paralysis, 

40.  Tetanus, 

41.  Organs,  disease  of, 
IV.  Organs  of  Circu- 
lation. 

42.  Aneurism, 

43.  Pericarditis, 

44.  Organs,  dis.  of, 
V.  Respiratory 

Organs. 

45.  Asthma, 

46.  Bronchitis, 

47.  Consumption, 

48.  Hydrothorax, 

49.  Laryngitis, 

50.  Pleurisy, 

51.  Pneumonia,  • 

52.  Organs,  dis.  of, 
VI.  Digestive  Organs. 

53.  Ascites, 

54.  Bowels,  dis.  of, 

55.  Colic, 

56.  Dyspepsia, 

57.  Enteritis, 

58.  Grastritis, 

59.  Hernia, 

60.  Intussusception, 

61.  Peritonitis, 

62.  Quinsy, 

63.  Stomach,  dis.  of, 

64.  Teething, 

65.  Ulceration, 

66.  Worms, 

67.  Hepatitis, 

68.  Jaundice, 

69.  Liver,  dis.  of, 

70.  Pancreas,  dis.  of, 

71.  Spleen,  dis.  of, 
Vn.  Urinative  Organs. 
72.C^tis, 

73.  Diabetes* 

74.  Omtrel, 


75.  Kidney,  dis.  of, 

76.  Nephritis, 

77.  Organs,  dis.  of, 

VIII.  Generative  Or* 

gans. 

78.  Childbhlh, 

79.  Paramenia, 

80.  Puerperal  Fever, 

81.  Organs,  dis.  of. 

IX.  Locomotive  Org. 

82.  Rheumatism, 

83.  Joints,^., dis. of, 

84.  Hip,  dis.  of, 

85.  Spine,  dis.  of, 

X.  Integumentive  Org. 

86.  Fistula,  ^ 

87.  Purpura, 

88.  Ulcer, 

89.  Skin,  dis.  of, 

XI.  Age. 

90.  Old  age, 

XII.    External  Causes* 

91.  Accident, 

92.  Burns  and  Scalds, 

93.  Drowning, 

94.  Execution, 

95.  Freezing, 

96.  Glanders, 

97.  Heat, 

98.  Hydrophobia, 

99.  Intemperance, 

100.  Lightning, 

101.  Malpractice, 

102.  Murder, 

103.  Necusia, 

104.  Poison, 

105.  Starvation, 

106.  Suflbcation, 

107.  Suicide, 

108.  WouiMk, 

.  109%  Dmommbi^^ 
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ferent  dueaaes.  Vague  and  inconvenient  names  have  been  employ 
and  complicationa  have  been  reffistered  inatead  of  the  primary  diseMt 
Such  are  the  terms  *^  fita,*^  **  infantile  disease,*^  *^  inflammatioPi"*  *^^ 
cline,^^  *^  sudden  death,^^  &c.,  which  are  improper  without 
what  kind  of  fits,  what  infantile  disease,  what  inflammation,  the 
of  tlic  decline,  or  of  the  sudden  death.  So  is  consumption,  cancer,  oi 
other  name  improper,  if  the  death  was  not  cleariy  produced  by  wd 
cause.  The  same  name  should  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  unifonh 
ly  used  for  the  same  disease,  in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Give  a  preference  to  a  single  word^  or  the  least  pontbU 
of  tcords^  which  affords  this  clear  definition,  A  papular  name  ii  to  k 
preferred ;  but  if  no  popular  name  in  a  single  ward  can  he  fowl,  c 
technical  or  scientific  term  may  be  used. 

According  to  this  rule  consumption  is  to  be  preferred  to  phthisis  pal- 
monalis  ;  croup  to  cynanche  trachealis  ;  pneumonia  to  inflammation  of 
the  lungs ;  enteritis  to  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
bowels ;  dfc.  By  uniform  use  the  people  will  soon  become  familiv 
with  scientific  terms. 

3.  If  more  than  one  disease  or  cause  has  concurred  in  producing  ike 
deaths  the  names  of  the  different  diseases  or  causes  may  he  written  under 
each  other  in  separate  words^  and  in  the  order  of  their  appearanct. 

In  such  cases  write  the  causes  of  death  in  the  order  of  their  appear* 
ance,  and  not  in  the  presumed  order  of  their  importance.     Example- 
Primary  disease^ — Measles. 
Secondary  disease— Pneumonia. 

4.  Enter  ^  in  figures^  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascertained^  the  duratum 
of  the  disease^  in  years^  months,  days,  or  hours  ;  and  if  more  than  one 
disease  has  concurred  in  producing  the  death,  make  the  same  entries 
concerning  each  disease. 

Such  entries  would  supersede  tlie  use  of  the  words  **  chronic,'' 
"acute,"  "sudden,"  &c.,  which  are  inexact,  indefinite  and  unmean- 
ing terms.  The  duration  of  the  disease  or  diseases,  in  these  returns, 
will  always  be  considered  to  imply  the  time  intervening  between  the 
first  appearance  of  well-marked  characteristic  symptoms  in  each,  and 
tlie  death.  The  following  are  examples  of  cases  where  more  than 
one  disease  concurred  to  produce  death  : — Measles  (21  days).  Pneu- 
monia (7  days),  means  that  the  first  evident  symptoms  of  measles  ap- 
peared 21  days  before  death  ;  and  the  first  evident  symptoms  of  Pneu- 
monia 7  days  before  death.  So  diarrhoea  (2  da^«),  cholera  (12  hours), 
means  that  the  first  premonitor}'  symptoms  of  diarrhosa  appeared  2 
days  before  death,  and  the  first  evident  symptoms  of  cholera  12  hours 
before  death ;  and  scarlatina  (4  weeks),  dropsy  (5  days),  angina  (2 
days),  means  that  scarlatina  appeared  4  weeks  before  death,  dropsy  5 
days  before  death,  and  angina  maligna  2  days  before  death.  These 
suggestions  should  be  carefully  regarded.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  these  entries  : — 

1st  case — Measles,       ^21  days,)     3d  case — Scarlatina,  (  4  ttecks.  ) 
Pneumonia,  (  7  days,)  Dropsy,      (  5  days.   ) 

2d  case— Diarrhcea,    (  2  days,)  Angina,      (  2  days.   ) 

Cholera,       (12  ho'rs.) 
The  entry  should  be  stated  in  minutes  or  hours,  if  the  disease  is 
fatal  in  less  than  46  hours^  duration  ;  in  days,  if  fatal  in  leas  than  50 
days^  diuration ;  in  weeks  or  yearsy  if  of  lon^t  than.  50  days*  duration. 
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still  inhabited,  and  which  remain  to  be  cleared,  are  2^256,  containing 
about  8,500  inmates. 

Of  the  7,668  inhabited  cellars,  5,869  were  found,  on  inspection,  to  be 
damp,  wet  or  filthy.  A  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  ccurying  out  the  act,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  inmates  to  leave 
their  miserable  abodes,  and  the  expedients  to  which  they  have  recourse 
in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Their  reluctance  seems  to  be  founded 
chiefly  on  the  convenience  offered  by  the  separate  entrance  to  the 
cellars,  and  the  facilities  for  selling  cakes,  fruit,  vegetables,  chips,  &c. ; 
and  so  strong  is  this  feeling,  that  were  it  not  for  the  constant  vigilance 
of  the  police,  and  of  the  inspectors  employed  for  the  purpose,  the 
cellars  would  be  reoccupied  nearly  as  fast  as  cleared. 

In  1,381  cases,  where  the  parties  refused  to  obey  the  notice  to  leave 
their  cellar  habitations,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  summon  them 
before  the  magistrates ;  and  in  743  cases,  cellars  which  had  been  re- 
occupied  after  having  been  cleared,  have  been  cleared  a  second  time. 
To  bring  a  cellar  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  magistrates 
require  proof  of  its  being  occupied  during  the  night ;  and,  in  order  to 
withhold  this  proof,  the  parties  are  in  the  habit  of  concealing,  in  the 
day*time,  the  beds,  or  the  sacks,  straw  or  shavings,  which  they  use  as 
bedding.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cellars  arc,  at  the  present 
moment,  inhabited  in  Liverpool,  which  in  this  way  evade  the  operation 
of  the  act.  Many  illegal  cellars,  also,  are  occupied  during  the  day- 
time only,  the  occupants  finding  accommodation  during  the  night  in 
the  house  above  or  in  some  adjoining  dwelling.  Although  this  is  a 
compliance  with  the  clause,  as  interpreted  by  the  magistrates,  it  is 
clearly  an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  health  of  the 
20,000  ejected  cellar  inhabitants,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  trace 
their  further  history  in  their  new  abodes,  no  direct  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  question.  An  approximate  answer  may  be  derived,  how- 
ever, from  a  comparison  of  the  ravages  in  a  particular  district  of  the 
epidemic  fever  of  1847,  whieh  visited  us  before  the  clearing  of  the 
cellars  was  commenced,  with  those  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849, 
which  did  not  come  upon  us  until  nearly  5,000  cellars  had  been  cleared 
of  their  inmates.  The  district  in  question  is  selected,  because  it  is  the 
one  with  regard  to  which  i  am  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate 
statistics  respecting  both  epidemics,  and  the  one  which  formerly  con- 
tained the  largest  proportion  of  inhabited  cellars  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. 

In  1847,  the  cellar  population  formed  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  district,  and  at  the  present  time  it  amounts  to 
less  than  2  per  cent.  In  connection  with  this  fact,  I  submit  it  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  sanitary  value  of  the  measure  in  discussion,  that  while 
the  epidemic,  which  raged  previously  to  the  clearance  of  the  cellars,, 
carried  off  upwards  of  500  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  that 
which  prevailed  after  the  cellar  population  had  been  reduced  to  one 
sixth  of  its  former  amount,  caused  only  94  deaths  in  the  same  dis- 
trict ;  the  total  number  of  victims  throughout  the  borough^  from  each, 
epidemic,  being  very  nearly  alike. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  whole  of  this  marked  differ- 
ence is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  cellar  population^  for 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  much  had  been  done  m  the  interim,  tit  other 
ways^  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  this,  in  common  with  the 
other  districts  of  the  town  ;  but  in  this  district  the  cellais  were  of  the 
worst  description,  and  the  ejection  of  their  inmates  had  been  effected 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other. 

I  am  aware  that,  from  the  different  nature  of  the  two  epidemics 
which  have  been  compared,  this  may  not  be  considered  very  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  sanitary  value  of  the  cellar  clearances ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of  no  better  proof,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  epidemics,  although  differing  in  name,  have  gener- 
ally attacked  the  same  districts.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state,  that, 
altnough  instances  must,  no  doubt,  have  occurred  where  parties  ejected 
from  cellars  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  dwellings  even  more  injuri- 
ous to  health  than  those  which  they  were  compelled  to  quit,  (an  evil, 
perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  measure  of  this  nature,)  yet  no  one,  who 
has  personally  inspected  the  worst  description  of  the  Liverpool  cellars, 
can  hesitate  to  admit  the  policy  of  investing  the  authorities  with  power 
to  prevent  their  being  used  as  the  habitations  of  human  beings. 

I4th  December,  1849. 

The  power  to  compel  the  registration  of  lodging-houses  in  Liver- 
pool, to  enforce  cleanliness  and  ventilation  therein,  and  to  fix  the  num- 
ber of  lodgers  to  be  received,  was  conferred  on  the  Town  Council,  by 
their  local  sanitary  act,  (9  and  10  Vict,  c.  127,  sec.  125.) 

The  clause  has  been  interpreted  by  the  magistrates  to  apply  exclu- 
sively to  houses  receiving  nightly  lodgers. 

The  by-laws  made  under  the  powera  of  thb  act,  and  of  which  a 
copy  is  transmitted  herewith,  came  into  operation  in  August,  1848.' 

1  The  following  "  Ticket/'  issued  to  the  keepers  of  registered  houses,  is  extracted  from 
these  "  B^-Laws  respecting  Lodgiiig-Houses  :"— 

No.  [Insert  number  on  register.}  Lodging-boose,  [Insert  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  house  in  respect  of  which  the  ticket  is  granted.]  kept  by  [Insert  keeper's  name  ]  register- 
ed to  accommodate  lodgers. 

RULKS   AND   INSTRUCTIONS. 

1<— No  greater  number  than  lodgers  are  to  be  received  or  accommodated  ia 

thib  hoose  at  any  one  time. 

2.— The  Windows  of  every  sleeping-room  in  this  homic  are  to  be  opened,  and  kept^  open 
to  their  full  width,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  and  from  two  to  three  o'clock 
every  aAemoon,  (weatlier  permitting)  unless  in  case  of  sickness  in  any  room  reqaihng  the 
windows  to  be  closed. 

3.— The  floors  of  every  room  in  this  hoose  shall  be  well  swept  ever^  morning  before  the 
hour  of  ten,  and  shall  be  well  wa.shed  during  the  morning  of  every  Friday. 

4. — This  hoiise  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  every  room  ia 
this  house  shall  be  well  and  sofficiendy  lime-washed,  and  the  blankeu,  rugs,  and  l>ed  clothes, 
and  covers  used  in  this  house,  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  scoured  in  the  first  week  of 
each  of  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  December. 

6.^Upon  any  person  in  this  house,  whether  a  lodger  or  one  of  the  family,  being  aflected 
with  fever  or  any  infectious  or  contagious  disorder,  the  Keeper  shall  forthwith  pve  notice 
thereof  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  at  his  office,  and  the  Medical  Officer  will  visit  the 
house  and  take  such  proceedings  as  be  snail  think  proper  in  compliance  with  this  act. 

6. — If  any  person  m  this  house  shall  be  affected  witn  fever  or  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disorder,  the  blankets  and  bed-clothes  used  by  such  person  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
scoured,  and  the  bedding  fumigated  immediately  aAer  the  removal  of  such  person ;  and 
where  the  bedding  used  consists  of  shavings  or  straw,  the  same  shall  be  burned  immediately 
after  such  removal. 

7. — Tlie  keeper  of  this  house  shall  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  watching,  t<^etfaer 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  tnc  use  of  the  lodgers  herein. 

8. — ^'llie  keeper  of  this  house  shall  reduce  the  number  of  k>dgers,  or  shall  cease  to  receive 
and  accommodate  lodgers  altogether,  immediately  upon  receivmg  notice  to  that  effect  from 
the  Medical  Officer,  or  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

9. — ^Thb  ticket  shall  be  placed  and  kept  in  such  situation  in  this  boose  as  the  Inspector  of 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  the  following  are  the  numbere  of  applica- 
tions to  register,  and  of  lodgers  applied  for,  together  with  the  number 
of  houses  actually  registered  and  of  lodgers  allowed,  after  inspection 
of  the  houses  :— 

Applications  to  register,        .            .            •  769 

Houses  registered,     ....  449 

Lfodgers  applied  for  in  registered  houses,      .  5,494 

Lfodgers  allowed,       ....  2,992 

Nearly  one  hundred  houses  for  the  registration  of  which  application 
has  been  made,  remain  for  inspection,  the  registration  having  been 
suspended  during  the  late  cholera  epidemic,  from  the  time  of  the 
medical  health  officer  having  been  absorbed  by  other  duties.  About 
two  hundred  others  have  not  been  registered,  as  not  being  lodging- 
houses  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  act. 

The  first  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  by-laws  was  to  reduce,  ma- 
terially, as  will  be  observed,  the  overcrowding  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses, — a  most  prolific  source  of  evil.  But  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  lodgers  allowed  and  that  applied  for,  by  no  means  rep- 
resents the  whole  amount  of  the  benefit  derived,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  keepers  of  the  worst  description  of  lodging-houses,  on  finding 
that  the  powers  of  the  act  were  about  to  be  enforced,  reduced  the 
number  of  their  beds  before  applying  for  the  registration  of  their  houses, 
and  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  more  than  a  portion,  in  some  cases  not 
exceeding  one  half  of  the  number  of  lodgers  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
limited  number  of  lodgers  allowed  to  the  lowest  class  of  houses,  that 
many  of  these  have  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  lodging-houses,  the 
keepers  not  finding  the  occupation  a  remunerative  one,  under  the  re- 
strictions imposed  in  virtue  of  the  act. 

A  second  effect  of  the  regulations  has  been  to  produce  a  manifest 
and  most  decided  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  registered 
houses, — an  improvement  which  has  struck  every  one  acquainted  with 
their  previous  condition. 

A  third  effect  has  been  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  houses  in 
numerous  instances.  This  has  been  chiefly  brought  about  by  fixing 
the  number  of  lodgers  to  be  allowed,  in  the  first  instance,  below  that 
which  the  cubic  contents  of  the  sleeping  rooms  would  justify,  with  the 
inducement  held  out  that  an  additional  number  would  be  allowed  oa 
certain  alterations  being  made  to  facilitate  ventilation.  Under  this 
arrangement,  additional  lodgers  have  been  allowed  to  109  registered 
lodging-house  keepers,  the  number  of  additional  lodgers  so  allowed 
being  614. 

On  the  by-laws  coming  into  operation,  the  inspectors  and  sergeants 

NiUMDces  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  be  prodnced  and  delivered  to  such  In- 
gjpecioT  oo  demand. 

N.  Bv— The  keeper  of  any  Lodgrinr-house  defacing^  or  removing  this  ticket,  or  disobeyinc 
the  above  Roles  and  Instructions,  will  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  in  that  behalf  provio- 
ed  b^  By-Laws  for  regaliimg  Lodf^g-hoases,  a  copv  whereof  may  be  obtained  by  ^»- 
pKcation  at  the  office  or  the  Town  Clerk,  in  the  Town  HalL 

By  order  of  the  Health  Committee, 

(Signed) 
Tfdt  TIcAef  was  i$nted  on  the  7 

daifo/  A.D.  {  Town  Clsrx. 
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of  the  police  force  (about  75  in  number)  were  appointed  inspecton  of 
lodging-houses,  widi  instructions  to  visit,  during  the  nigfat,  any  house  of 
the  description  contemplated  by  the  act,  in  which  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  nightly  lodgers  were  received,  and  to  lay  informatioos 
before  the  magistrates  for  keeping  unregistered  lodging-houses,  where 
they  found  that  such  was  the  case.  They  were  also  instructed  to  visit, 
from  time  to  time,  the  registered  lodging-houses  in  their  respectiye 
districts,  and  to  lay  informations  in  all  cases  where  they  found  a 
greater  number  of  lodgers  than  that  for  which  the  house  was  regis- 
tered. The  number  of  informations  laid  by  the  inspectors  up  to  the 
present  time  is,  for 

Not  applying  to  register,       •  .  .  311 

Overcrowding,  ....  133 

The  number  of  instances  of  overcrowdinff  appears  large,  amount- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  registered 
houses.  But  by  far  Uie  largest  proportion  of  these  cases  occurred 
during  the  period  immediately  following  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  under  the  act,  when  the  keepers  probably  thought  they 
might  violate  the  regulations  with  impunity,  not  being  aware  of  the 
means  which  were  adopted  to  enforce  their  observance.  The  instances 
of  overcrowding  have  latterly  been  comparatively  few,  but  the  fact 
above  stated  shows  the  necessity  of  sustained  and  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  without  which  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  from  the  known  character  of  most  of  the  keepers,  that  the 
regulations  would  be  wholly  set  at  nought.  Many  of  the  keepers  have 
been  committed  to  jail  for  nonpayment  of  the  fines  imposed  under  the 
by-laws. 

A  very  large  proportion, — ^probably  nine  tenths, — of  the  registered 
lodging-house  keepers  are  Irish. 

With  re^rd  to  the  effect  of  these  regulations  on  the  health  of  the 
inmates,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  statistical  results  ;  but  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that^erer  is  much  less  prevalent  in  these  houses  than  it 
was  previously  to  the  act  coming  into  operation.  Information  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation  as  to  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera 
occurring  in  registered  lodging-houses  during  the  recent  epidemic, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  will  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  such  cases  was  considerably  less  than  the  proportion  occurring 
among  the  same  number  of  individuals  in  a  similar  rank  of  life,  living 
elsewhere. 

It  remains  to  notice  certain  defects  in  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Liverpool  sanitary  act,  which  interfere  with  its  working,  and  prevent 
its  yielding  the  full  measure  of  benefit  which  might  oti^erwise  be  de- 
rived from  it 

In  the  first  place,  the  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
nightly  lodging-houses  operates  injuriously.  A  large  number  of  houses 
are  sublet,  each  room  being  occupied  by  one  or  more  families ;  in 
some  cases  as  many  as  three  or  four  who  pay  a  weekly  rent.  These 
houses  present  many  of  the  evils  of  the  nightly  lodging-houses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  overcrowding  in  an  undiminished  form. 
The  act  gives  no  power  to  interfere  with  these  ;  and  yet  the  number 
of  inmates  of  such  houses  in  Liverpool  probably  exceeds  twenty  fold 
the  number  in  the  nightly  lod^ng-houses. 
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The  act  gives  no  power  to  fix  the  number  of  lodgers  to  be  received 
in  each  room  of  the  house,  the  power  being  simply  to  fix  the  number 
to  be  received  into  the  house.  For  instance,  in  a  house  containing 
three  rooms,  each  of  them  adapted  to  accommodate  four  lodgers,  and 
therefore  registered  for  twelve,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  keeper 
letting  off  two  of  the  rooms  to  a  married  couple  in  each,  and  putting  eight 
lodgers  (to  make  up  his  complement,)  in  the  remaining  room,  which 
would  thus  contain  twice  the  number  consistent  with  health.  Or  he 
might  even  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  house  with  his  own  family  or 
for  his  own  purposes,  and  place  the  whole  of  his  twelve  lodgers  in  a 
room  calculated  only  for  four.  No  doubt  this  might  be  discovered 
after  a  time,  and  the  number  of  his  lodgers  reduced,  but  in  the  interim 
much  mischief  might  ensue. 

The  clause  gives  no  power  to  refuse  to  register  any  house  for  the 
registration  of  which  application  may  be  made,  however  unfit  it  may 
be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  a  lodging-house.  The  only  remedy, 
in  such  case,  is  to  limit  the  number  of  lodgers  to  one^  which  is  the 
course  practically  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  registration  of  the 
Liverpool  lodging-houses  is  as  yet  by  no  means  complete,  being  still 
in  progress.  W.  H.  DUNCAN,  M.  D., 

Medical  Oficer  of  Health, 

XVII.      SSOTTLATIONS   PBOPOSED    BELATING   TO   VaCANT   HoUSBS. 

Let  every  house  on  becoming  vacant  be  examined  by  a  competent 
person  as  to  its  beins  in  a  condition  adapted  for  the  safe  dwelling  in  of 
the  future  tenants.  Let  a  certificate  to  that  effect  be  granted  to  the 
landlord,  and  enact  that  the  rent  of  every  house,  which  is  not  thus  cer- 
tified to  be  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  safe  dwelling  in  of  the  tenants, 
shall  not  be  recoverable  at  law. 

The  sum  which  would  be  required  to  pay  the  officials  engaged  in 
the  duty  of  inspection  could  easily  be  raised  by  charging  a  small  fee, 
varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  on  the  occasion  of  each  inspection.  A 
revenue  adequate  to  pay  a  sufficient  staff  of  inspectors  could  easily  be 
raised  in  this  Way. 

The  result — the  immediate  result  would  be,  that  many  thousands  of 
houses  which  at  present  are  verv  pest-dens  and  sepulchres,  would  be 
put  into  a  state  compatible  with  tne  continuance  of  a  healthy  existence. 

It  is  true  that  whenever  the  property  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
healthy  existence  was  impossible,  the  certificate  would  be  denied,  and 
the  rent  derivable  from  the  property  lost  to  the  owner.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  firstly,  that  property  has  its  duties,  and  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  now  demanded — ^namely,  the  puttins  of  houses  and 
dwellings  into  a  habitable  condition — is  essential  to  me  well-being  of 
society.  Secondly,  that  whatever  might  be  the  loss  to  the  owner,  the 
loss  to  the  tenant — whom  he  defrauds  of  health,  and  the  ability  to  la- 
bor ;  in  whose  frame  he  implants  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  on  whom 
he  fixes  the  doom  of  enduring  poverty — ^is  infinitely  greater.  Not 
only,  however,  are  the  poor  impoverished,  degraded,  brutalized,  and 
deadened  to  the  virtues  and  higher  feelings  of  our  nature,  nay,  robbed 
of  their  healdi,  and  ol  their  lives,  but  the  community  at  large  is  taxed 
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there  w  no  doubt  that  much  had  been  done  in  the  interim^  in  otitr 
wayir,  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditicm  of  this,  in  common  with  the 
other  districts  of  the  town  ;  but  in  this  district  the  cellars  were  of  the 
worst  description,  and  the  ejection  of  their  inmates  had  been  eflfected 
to  a  grreater  extent  than  in  any  other. 

I  am  aware  that,  from  the  different  nature  of  the  two  epidemio 
which  have  been  compared,  this  may  not  be  considered  very  8atis&^ 
tory  proof  of  the  sanitary  value  of  the  cellar  clearances ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of  no  better  proof,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  epidemics,  although  differing  in  name,  have  geiier- 
allv  attacked  the  same  districts,  ui  conclusion,  I  may  state,  that, 
altlK>ugh  instances  must,  no  doubt,  have  occurred  where  parties  ejected 
from  cellars  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  dwellings  even  more  injori- 
ous  to  health  than  those  which  they  were  compelled  to  quit,  (an  eril, 
perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  measure  of  this  nature,)  yet  no  one,  who 
has  personally  inspected  the  worst  description  of  the  Liverpool  cellan, 
can  hesitate  to  admit  the  policy  of  investing  the  authorities  with  power 
to  prevent  their  being  used  as  the  habitations  of  human  beings. 

I4th  December,  1849. 

The  power  to  compel  the  registration  of  lodging'hotuts  in  LiTe^ 
pool,  to  enforce  cleanliness  and  ventilation  therein,  and  to  fix  the  num- 
ber of  lodgers  to  be  received,  was  conferred  on  the  Town  Council,  by 
their  local  sanitary  act,  (9  and  10  Vict,  c.  127,  sec.  125.) 

The  clause  has  been  interpreted  by  the  magistrates  to  apply  exclu- 
sively to  houses  receiving  nightly  lodgers. 

The  by-laws  made  under  the  powers  of  this  act,  and  of  which  a 
copy  is  transmitted  herewith,  came  into  operation  in  August,  1848.* 

'  The  followiaf^  **  Tirkft,"  issued  to  tlie  kfe{>en  of  registered  hoascs,  is  extracted  froB 
these  "Bv-Lai**  ro>pccting  Lodgiu^-Houscs  :*' — 

No.  (fuffri  mamt^r  on  rrj^^r,}  Lod^ng-boose,  [insert  the  mtmber  and  situation  of 
the  lumff  in  re*]tect  of  irhich  the  ticket  i*  granted.]  kepi  by  [Insert  kteper's  name  ]  regiiiter- 
ed  to  accomnKMiate  '  lodgers. 

RrLKS    AITD    15STRUCTIO!(S. 

1.— No  greater  uunilior  than  lodgers  are  to  he  received  or  accommodated  in 

thi>  hiHiiie  at  any  our  time. 

2. — The  Winikms  of  every  sleeping-room  in  this  bouse  are  to  he  opeucti,  and  kept  open 
to  their  full  >»  idth.  from  nine  to  ton  o'clock  every  moroior,  and  from  two  to  three  o'clock 
everv  aAeriHxm.  (weatlH'r  permittiug)  unless  in  case  of  kickness  in  any  room  requiring  the 
windows  to  he  closietl. 

3. — ^The  floor*  of  e%ory  rr>om  in  this  house  shall  l>e  well  swept  every  morning  before  the 
hour  of  ten.  ami  shnll  W  well  wa.'<h«>d  <lunng  the  morning  of  every  Friday. 

•k— This  ho«i>e  >h:i]l  Ih*  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  walU  and  ceiling  of  every  room  in 
this  bouse  shall  be  uell  and  sufficien'Uy  lime-washed.  an<l  the  blankets,  rugs,  and  lied  clothes, 
and  C')ver»  umhI  in  this  liouse.  shall  bo  tlionuighly  cleansed  and  scotircd  in  the  first  week  of 
CAch  of  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  December. 

5.^1' pen  any  person  in  this  house,  whether  a  lodger  or  one  of  the  family,  being  aflected 
with  fe\*er  or  anv  infectious  or  contagious  disorder,  the  Koe{)er  shall  fortliiwith  gi%'e  notice 
thereof  to  the  Me<(ical  Officer  of  Health,  at  his  office,  and  the  Medical  Officer  will  visit  the 
house  aiKl  take  such  proceetliiigs  as  he  shall  think  proper  in  compliance  w  iih  this  act. 

6.— If  any  person  in  this  house  shall  be  aflfecteil  witn  fever  or  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disorder,  the  ttlankets  and  beil-clolhes  used  bv  such  person  shall  be  thorougfalv  cleansed  and 
scoured,  and  the  l>edding  fumigated  immediately  aAer  the  removal  of  sucli  person :  and 
where  the  bedding  used  consists  of  shavings  or  straw,  the  same  shall  l>e  burned  immediately 
•Act  such  removal. 

7.— The  keeper  of  this  house  shall  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  w  atthing,  together 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  u-ater  for  toe  iLse  of  the  lodgers  herein. 

8.— 1lie  keeper  or  this  house  shall  reduce  the  number  of  lodgers,  or  shall  cease  to  receive 
and  accommodate  lodgers  aliogrther.  immediately  upon  rcccivmg  notice  to  that  efl^cct  fnun 
the  Me<fieaJ  Officer,  or  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

9.— "nis  ticket  shall  be  placed  and  kept  in  such  situation  in  this  boose  as  the  Inspector  of 
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about  12  feet  square,  a  pantry,  and  small  bed-room.  The  tenants 
have  free  use  of  aqueduct  water,  ample  cellar  and  wood-house  room. 
The  twelve  tenements  rent  for  99  per  quarter,  and  six  attics  for  95  to 
912  per  year,  according  to  size.  The  agent  is  paid  950  per  annum 
for  collecting  rents  and  looking  after  the  building.  The  rents  are  reg- 
ularly paid. 

An  individual  in  New  York  is  erecting  a  large  buildins  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  an  investment.  It  is  244  feet  by  35 ;  and  will  contain  144 
tenements  of  2  rooms  each.  An  association  was  formed  and  funds 
subscribed,  two  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  buildings 
in  that  city ;  but  a  charter  could  not  be  obtuned,  and  they  have  not 
proceeded  beyond  the  preparation  of  plans. 

As  regards  the  success  of  such  undertakings,  I  can  speak  from  my 
own  experience. 

I  erected,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  a  brick  building  in  Boston,  with 
sixteen  tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  which  has  since  been  filled  with 
tenants,  generally  of  the  poorest  class  of  laborers,  some  of  them  being 
people  entirely  dependent  on  chance  jobs,  and  some  widows  with  chil- 
dren able  to  earn  but  a  very  scanty  livelihood ;  and  nearly  all  Irish. 
The  rents  were  fixed  at  91  per  week  for  the  two  lower  floors ;  and  87 
cents  and  75  cents  respectively  for  the  two  upper  floors ;  and  they 
have  been  paid  with  so  much  regularity  that  the  loss  by  bad  debts  is 
very  triflings — ^less  than  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
cost.  The  wear  and  tear  have  also  been  very  slight,  and  the  breakage 
confined  entirely  to  glass  in  the  cellar  windows,  and  some  plasterinff 
round  the  rooms.  Were  the  partitions  made  of  brick,  as  they  should 
be  in  such  a  house,  the  wear  would  be  very  slight.  The  principal  loss 
has  been  from  vacant  rooms  caused  by  the  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
dence of  such  tenants^— «till  I  have  had  several  families  in  the  house 
over  two  years,  and  some  over  four  years.  One  of  the  tenants  has 
had  the  cnarge  of  the  house  so  far  as  letting  the  rooms  and  collecting 
the  rents  are  concerned,  and  has  had  his  rent  free  for  performing  this 
service.  He  might  do  this  as  well  in  a  building  containing  50  tene- 
ments as  in  a  smaller  one.  It  has  also  been  part  of  his  duty  to  report 
disorderly  or  unpunctual  tenants,  who  have  been  ejected  ;  but  no  re- 
straints have  been  imposed  upon  them. 

On  the  whole  my  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  when  the  land- 
lord lets  his  rooms  at  reasonable  rates  to  this  class  of  tenants,  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  pay  their  rents ;  that  the  rents  they  pay,  taking  the 
cost  of  such  buildings,  the  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  into  view,  are  above 
the  average  rents ;  and  that,  under  proper  management,  such  houses 
are  as  gooid  property  as  any  real  estate  excepting  a  few  stores  and 
offices  in  favorite  situations.  That  the  erection  of  well-constructed 
buildings  for  this  purpose  would  add  greatly  to  the  ph3rsical  and  moral* 
health  of  the  community  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed. 

This  subject  has  received  far  more  attention  in  England  than  in  this 
country.  I  believe,  however,  you  have  received  the  English  reports ; 
I  therefore  will  not  enlarge  upon  their  contents  here.  I  trust  you  will 
be  able  to  place  this  subject  in  such  a  light  in  your  report  as  to  con- 
▼ince  the  Legislature  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  ob't  werr\ 

8TEPH£M  H.  Y133QiS&.. 
51» 
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Eattraetifrom  the  Report  of  Dr.  Smon  oh  the  Sa$iitmy  CondiUom  tf 

London^  relating  to  JhoeUtng^Homtee  for  the  better  aeeommodatumef 

the  Poor : — 

Next,  very  briefly,  let  me  allude  to  what  has  been  dcme  in  respect 
of  the  habitations  of  the  poor ;  first,  by  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  under  the  patronage  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  with  the  Prince  Al« 
bert  for  its  president,  and  Liord  Ashley  for  its  chairman  ;  secondly,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellinn  of  the  In* 
dustrious  Classes,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Balph  Howard,  and 
with  a  committee  which,  like  that  of  the  former  society,  includes 
many  of  the  best  and  wisest,  as  well  as  the  highest  peraoos  of  the 
country.  Under  the  influence  of  these  societies  ue  following  ezperi- 
mentB  have  been  made. 

In  the  (^d  Pancras  road  a  very  large  building  has  been  erected  to 
accommodate  1 10  families  separately  and  distinctly,  in  sets  of  two  and 
three  rooms  each.  Each  set  of  rooms  has  its  own  bcnler,  range,  oven, 
and  coalbox  ;  has  a  separate  scullery,  in  which  are  sink,  cistern,  and 
dust-shaA ;  has  its  own  water-closet,  its  own  ample  supply  of  water, 
and  many  other  conveniences.  The  rents  vary  from  8s.  6d.  to  5b.  p^ 
week  for  a  set  of  two  rooms  ;  and  from  4s.  9d.  to  6s.  8d.  for  a  set  of 
three  rooms.  The  founders  of  this  establishment  have  recendy  pur- 
chased land  at  the  end  of  Spicer  street,  Spitalfields,  on  which  to  erect 
a  lodging-house  for  300  single  men,  and  cdso  houses  for  families. 

In  the  Lfower  road,  Pentonville,  houses  of  three  diflferent  clasaet 
have  been  built  on  the  same  general  principle  of  ilimiBhing  every  con- 
venience and  sanitary  requisite.  They  accommodate,  on  the  whole, 
twenty-three  families  and  thirty  smgle  women,  widows,  or  of  advanced 
age.  The  entire  houses  for  families,  with  all  the  above-mentioned 
conveniences,  are  at  a  rent  of  6s.,  having  a  good  sized  living-room, 
two  bed-rooms,  with  additional  enclosed  recesses  for  children's  beds,  a 
3rard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  joint  use  of  a  wash-house  and 
drying-yard.  A  floor  of  two  rooms  is  rented  at  8s.  6d. ;  and  a  single 
room  by  a  single  person  at  Is.  6d. 

In  Greorge  street,  St.  Giles's,  a  model  lodging-house  has  been  estab- 
lished, afibrding  accommodation  to  104  single  men,  and  combininff 
everything  essential  to  such  an  establishment.  The  ventilation  and 
drainage  have  been  carefully  attended  to ;  an  ample  supply  of  water 
is  provided,  gas  extends  through  the  house,  the  dormitories  are  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  keep  their  inmates  private  from  each  other ;  there  are 
washing-closets  fitted  up  with  every  requisite  for  cleanliness ;  there  is 
a  bath-room  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  there  are  a  kitchen  and 
washhouse  furnished  with  all  appropriate  utensils,  a  pantry  hatch,  with 
separate,  ventilated,  and  secure  compartments  for  the  food  of  each  in- 
mate ;  in  the  pay-oflice  is  a  small,  well  selected  library  for  the  service 
of  the  lodgers,  and  the  use  of  a  spacious  coflTee-room  is  likewise  for 
their  common  convenience.  Their  pay  is  4d.  per  night,  or  2s.  per 
week — an  amount  below  the  ordinary  rent  paid  for  the  most  miserable 
accommodation  in  a  traraper's  lodging-house. 

At  76  Hatton  garden  a  lodging-house  for  57  single  women  has  re- 
cently been  opened,  consisting  of  three  floors  of  dormitories,  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  and  a  basement  fitted  up  with  kitchen, 
wadihouae,  bath,  paoAxy ,  wEoa,  ^. 
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In  Charies  street,  Dniry  lane,  three  tenements,  originally  separate, 
have  heen  converted  into  a  sinele  lodging-house  for  82  single  men,  on 
the  same  general  plan  and  at  the  same  rent  as  that  in  Greoi^  street, 
St.  Giles's. 

All  the  lodffing-houses  are  furnished,  and  the  inmates  are  supplied 
with  utensils  tor  their  food  and  other  purposes,  which  must  be  returned, 
OT  made  good  at  their  leaving. 

In  all  these  lodging-houses  rules  exist  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
cleanliness,  sobrie^,  carefulness,  and  general  propriety  of  conduct ; 
any  infraction  of  which  subjects  Uie  offender  to  immediate  expulsion. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. Scripture  Readings  are  appointed  to  take  place  in  the  common 
room  every  evening,  at  nine  oVlock ;  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  other  well-chosen  books,  are  left  in  charge  of  the  superintendent 
for  distribution  among  the  lodgers,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus  be 
induced  to  occupy  their  leisure  to  advantage. 

In  the  construction  of  all  these  establishments,  equally,  the  greatest 
pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  sanitaiv  science  to  bear  on  the  comfort, 
and  convenience,  and  health  of  the  mmates.  Ventilation,  drainage, 
facilities  for  decency  and  for  cleanliness,  have  in  every  instance  b^n 
made  the  leading  considerations  of  the  architect. 

In  regard  to  these  model  houses  and  model  lodgings,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  a  great  error  to  estimate  their  benefit  as  merely  relative  to 
the  number  of  persons  at  any  one  time  inmates  of  them.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  great  advantage  that  they  furnish,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the 
day,  or  at  a  still  lower  price,  so  excellent  accommodation  to  several 
hundreds  of  persons ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater  good  (particulariy  in  re- 
gard of  those  established  for  single  men  and  single  women,)  that  they 
drill  their  inmates  into  decent  and  orderly  habits,  and  accustom  them 
to  a  high  standard  of  household  accommodation,  which  will  probably 
influence  their  subsequent  married  lives  in  the  same  desirable  direc- 
tion. But,  indirectly,  their  utility  has  a  far  wider  scope.  They  stand 
in  bright  contrast  to  the  dark  features  of  filth  and  unwholesomeness 
which  environ  them  ;  they  familiarize  the  poorest  classes  generally 
with  all  the  practical  advantages  of  cleanliness  ;  they  show  that  dirt  is 
not  inevitable  ;  they  therefore  create  and  foster  among  the  humblest 
members  of  society,  a  laudable  discontent  with  defective  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, and  they  establish  a  strong  public  opinion,  grounded  on 
experience,  in  favor  of  those  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
which  determine  the  maintenance  of  health. 

That  all  the  great  results  of  sanitary  science  can  be  applied  in  their 
utmost  perfectness  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  for  the  payment  of  a 
rent  often  below,  and  never  above  the  average  given  for  some  misera- 
ble doffhole  that  poisons  its  inhabitants,  is  a  truth  of  immense  import- 
ance, deserving  me  widest  dissemination,  and  pregnant  with  the  most 
hopeful  promise.  Such  advantages  spring  from  and  illustrate  the 
economical  application  of  the  associative  principle ;  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained otherwise  than  by  the  application  of  capital  in  such  an  amount 
as  lies  only  within  the  compass  of  wealthy  corporations,  or  is  reached 
by  the  voluntary  combination  of  several  private  purses.  While  the 
laboring  classes  are  abundantly  able  to  maintain  these  institutions  when 
established,  and  to  render  them  amply  remunerative  to  those  whose 
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in  a  thousand  ways  to  relieve  the  evils  created  by  tlie  small  landkud. 
Whole  families  have  been  known  to  be  consecutively  attacked  by  ferer 
on  ignorantly  taking  up  their  abode  in  these  pest-deos,  and  to  be  ie> 
moved  to  the  workhouse,  there  to  be  attended  in  their  illness,  and  sup- 
ported during  tlieir  recovery,  at  the  public  expense.  Oveiseen  and 
relieving  officers  are  known  to  declare,  that  as  surely  as  new  tenaols 
occupy  certain  localities  so  surely  will  they  become  pauperized  thxxwgii 
disease,  and  ultimately  be  lost  to  society  as  workers  or  useful  mem- 
bers. Cholera  selects,  with  unerring  certainty,  and  typhus  firmly  nil 
down  in  these  places.  Year  aAer  year,  families  are  left  desolate  is 
those  spots.  All  at  middle  age  perish  of  typhus ;  and  the  children, 
spared  from  scarlatina  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  are  left  a  prey  to 
the  vices  of  society.  If  the  people,  and  the  female  portion  panicular- 
ly,  but  knew  the  moral  evils  that  spring  from  such  neglected  causes  of 
disease,  they  would  blush  at  their  apathy  in  denying  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  means  to  preserve  them  from  contamination.  The  female 
children  of  the  poor  brought  up  in  workhouses  are  notoriously  known 
as  a  class  to  replenish  the  ranks  of  the  most  degraded  and  abandoned 
of  their  sex.  The  children,  left  to  the  charitable  protection  of  the 
public,  become — ^firstly,  public  burdens,  subsequently  public  evils, 
chiefly  through  the  neglect  of  society  in  providing  healthful  homes  for 
the  parents.  For  if  the  parents  were  not  slaughtered  by  tlie  unpitying 
typhus,  protectors  and  monitors,  interested  in  their  progress  in  life, 
would  be  left  to  guide  and  warn  them.  These,  however,  are  not  die 
only  evils ;  parishes  become  overwhelmed  by  burdens  from  which 
they  in  vain  try  to  free  themselves,  and  are  at  last  brought  to  cry  out 
in  despair,  ^^  It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  up  the  property  and  raze  it  to 
the  ground,  than  to  keep  it  thus  a  constant  beggar  home  and  pauper 
haunt.'^  Let  the  burden  be  placed  on  the  right  back.  Let  that  land- 
lord be  refused  the  power  to  recover  rent  whose  house  is  not  certified 
to  be  fit  for  humim  habitation.  Old  houses  will  then  be  renewed. 
New  houses  will  be  built  for  the  poor ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  results 
for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  of  the  people  will  be  effected,  with  no 
violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  through  an  agency,  the  expense 
of  which  will  be  altogether  inconsiderable.— /ounta/  of  Public  Heallkt 
Vol.  II,  p.  320. 


XVin.    Tenements  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the   La- 
boring Classes.    {Seep.  208.) 

Boston,  April  7,  1850. 
Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Commission : — 

Dear  Sir : — ^In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  what  has  been  done  in 
erecting  buildings  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  tenants, 
and  what  success  has  attended  such  undertakings,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  am  aware  of  only  one  public  movement  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

A  building  association  was  formed  in  Salem,  in  1848.  Mr.  Silsbee, 
one  of  the  directors,  informs  me  that  the  capital  is  $7,000,  of  which 
$3,000  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  repairs,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  This  build- 
ing is  106  by  25  feet,  and  contains  12  tenements,  each  having  one  room 
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The  StmUary  CondiUon  of  the  Manufacturing  Company,  or  of 

the  Family  of  N.  I.,  during  the  year  1850. 
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Health  generally  good-^a  many  25 
years  oldf  had  a  pleurisy  ^  caused 
by  taking  cold-^ceU  in  12  days. 


Child  2  years  eld— dysentery ,  caus- 
ed by  teething. 


6.  Under  heading  8,  entitled  '^  Number  of  new  cases  of  sickness,*' 
insert  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  in  the  family  or  company, 
under  observation.  If  the  same  person  continue  sick  over  one  period 
of  observation  into  a  subsequent  one,  no  new  entry  of  such  ease  is  to 
be  made,  though  the  days  of  sickness  are  to  be  counted.  If  a  person 
get  well  and  is  again  attacked  it  is  to  be  considered  a  new  case. 

7.  Under  heading  9,  entitled  ^'  Number  of  days  of  sickness  observ* 
ed,'*  insert  the  whole  number  of  days  of  sickness  during  the  period  of 
observation,  including  Sundays,  of  all,  of  each  class  of  ages,  by  add- 
ing together  the  days  of  each,  the  males  separately  from  the  females. 
By  *^ sickness^'  is  meant  such  illness  as  incapacitates  for  labor. 
Slight  indisposition,  occasioned  by  colds,  &c.,  is  not  to  be  reckoned. 

8.  Under  heading  10,  entitled  ''  Number  of  Deaths,^'  insert  the 
number  of  tleaths  during  the  period,  against  each  age  at  which  they 
occurred. 
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9.  Under  heading  11,  entitled  ^^Remaiks,^  &c.,  insert  such  facts  as 
can  be  ascertained,  relating  to  the  subjects  suggested  in  the  heading, 
to  show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  family  or  company. 

One  sheet  of  these  blanks  of  four  pages  will  serve  for  one  family 
for  twelve  months,  or  a  yearns  observations.  These  blanks  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Boards  of  Health,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  physi- 
cians,  families,  manufacturing  companies,  almshouses,  prisons  and 
other  institutions ;  to  be  filled  out  monthly,  and  returned  to  the  Board 
at  stated  periods.  Copies  or  abstracts  of  those  returns  are  to  be  made 
and  transmitted  to  the  General  Board  of  Health.  By  means  of  these 
facts,  all  the  interesting  and  important  relations  which  the  attacks  of 
sickness,  the  duration  of  sickness,  and  the  different  diseases  bear  to 
health,  at  different  ages  and  among  different  sexes,  and  under  difierent 
circumstances,  may  be  ascertained. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Public  School  No.  8,  in  Saugus,  for  185a 
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1  ScarlatiruL,  died  ISth  dty  after  si- 
tack,  ofred  12  years.     1  Pi 
nia-~recocered  in  12  days. 


Directions  for  filling  the  Schedule.     {Seep.  179.) 

1.  Under  heading  1,  entitled  "Local  Circumstances,*'  state  how  the 
schoolhouse  is  situated.  Whether  in  an  open,  healthy  locality,  or  in  a 
confined  street  or  court ;  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  nuisance.  Of  what 
materials  is  the  house  built  ?  brick  or  wood  ?  How  is  it  wanned  ?  by 
open  fire-place,  stove  or  furnace  ?  How  ventilated  ?  State  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  in  the  schoolroom  ;  and  any  other  pertinent  facts. 

2.  Under  heading  2,  entitled  "  Personal  Circumstances,"  insert  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars  ? 
Are  m  children  cleanly  in  their  habits,  regular  in  their  attendanDS, 
and  industrious  m  thevt  sitadaeA^  ox  cfOEiftT:^RSai^\ 
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3.  Under  heading  8,  entitled  *^  Month,''  insert  the  number  of  days 
obsenred,  and  the  name  of  the  month.  If  the  observations  extend 
over  only  a  part  of  the  month,  insert  the  number  of  days  in  the  month 
actually  observed.  Make  the  same  entries  in  each  successive  month 
or  period. 

4.  Under  heading  6,  entitled  ^*  Number  of  Scholars  observed,'^  in- 
sert the  number  of  Scholars  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  time 
of  observation,  against  each  class  of  ages,  males  and  females  separ- 
ately. This  is  to  be  done  by  counting  the  number  of  schools  on  the 
school  list. 

5.  Under  heading  7,  entitled  ^*  Total  number  of  days  observed,''  in* 
•ert  the  whole  number  of  days  that  all  lived,  including  Sundays.  This 
is  to  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  each  class  of  ages  by 
the  number  of  days  observed  as  stated  in  the  first  column. 

6.  Under  heading  8,  entitled  ^^  Number  of  new  cases  of  sickness,'* 
insert  the  number  of  cases  among  the  scholars  under  observation.  If 
the  same  person  continue  sick  over  one  period  of  observation  into 
a  subsequent  one,  no  new  entry  of  such  case  is  to  be  made,  though  the 
da3rs  of  sickness  are  to  be  counted.  If  a  person  get  well  and  is  again 
attacked,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  new  case. 

7.  Under  heading  9,  entitled  ^^  Number  of  days  of  sickness  observ- 
ed,'^ insert  the  whole  number  of  days  of  sickness  during  the  period  of 
ob8ervati<m,  including  Sundays,  of  all  of  each  class  of  ages,  the  males 
separately  from  the  females.  This  is  to  be  ascertained  by  keeping  a 
register  of  the  absence  of  each  scholar,  and  counting  the  days  of  ab- 
sence on  account  of  sickness,  and  not  for  other  causes,  of  all  of  that 
age.  By  ^^ sickness"  is  meant,  such  illness  as  incapacitates  the  scholar 
for  attending  school.  Slight  indisposition,  occasioned  by  colds,  dsc., 
is  not  to  be  reckoned. 

8.  Under  heading  10,  entitled  ^'Number  of  Deaths,"  insert  the  number 
of  deaths  during  the  period,  against  each  age  at  which  they  occurred. 

9.  Under  hesiding  11,  entitled  *^  Remarks,"  dsc.,  insert  such  facts  im 
can  be  ascertained,  relating  to  the  subjects  suggested  in  the  heading,  to 
show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school. 

A  Sanitary  Committee  should  be  appointed  monthly,  by  the  teacher, 
to  keep  these  records,  and  make  the  reports  under  his  superintendence. 
These  reports  are  to  be  made  monthly  during  the  year  or  school  term, 
and  transmitted  at  its  close,  or  at  some  other  appropriate  period,  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  town,  and  copies  or  abstracts  of  them  furnish* 
ed  to  the  Greneral  Board  of  Health.  The  proportion  of  sickness  to 
health  in  the  schools  may  thus  be  ascertained. 

XX.    Rboister  of  Medical  Cases  professionally  attended. 

On  pages  408  and  409  we  present  an  extract  from  a  work  entitled 
^  Register  of  Medical  Cases  professionally  attended,"  to  illustrate  the 
remarks  under  our  XLVIth  recommendation,  p.  233.  Cases  No.  25, 
36,  and  37,  are  filled  out  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  entries 
are  made.  The  pages  are  designed  for  the  entries  concerning  4  cases. 
Ilieir  length  is  the  same  as  in  the  orisinal.  Their  breadth  has  been 
compressed  by  the  printer,  each  about  three  quarters  ci  an  inch,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  left  hcmd  column  on  the  right  pace.  Sufficient  spAca 
i$  given  for  desirable  records  in  most  cases ;  aiMl  m  size  is  conyenimit 
i$r  carrying  iii  the  pocket 


408 


Register  of 


Cmcm 


PATIKNT. 


No. 


Name, 


PwmnmI  CaiUM  and 

Age,        .    Sex, 


Loeal  Gmims  And  drcnmitincM. 


Residence, 


PrloMiyand 
ottdaiy. 


Name, 

Maty  SrotOTim 

PnMoal  CaiUM  and  CJienmiftanwu. 

Age,  8.    Sex,  F. 

Daughter  of  hladctmith — naHve  <{/*  Maxnit — 

ti^toatd  ai  mikodl — vnekaniy — tm^vlarin 

habiU — third  infamSjf  qf  seven  ekddreiu 


Res. 


Loeal  CaiMM  and  dromnafeanoai. 

SaUmH, 


HabUaHonfUhf — crowded  and  poorhi  venU- 
lated — in  a  crowded  and  dirty  neighbor' 
hood — muA  deceasing  surfaet  rvbhi3u 


Name, 

Peter  SmUh* 
Paraonal  Gaoiaa  and  (Mreomalaneaa. 

Age,  30.    Sex,  M 

bust — re^gtitor  and  iemperaU  habiU — tii 
active  hmneee — been  expoeed  to  indement 
weather  for  the  Uut  three  weeks  on  bueinees 
frotn  home* 

—  Local  CaoaM  and  dnmmatanoca. 


Bad  accommodaUons^  damp,  ffc,  ukSe  ^firom 
home — change  infood^  water^  fyc-^atigue. 


Name, 

John  Jones, 

Paraonal  Oaoaaa  and  drenmalanoaii. 

Affe,  12.    Sex,  M. 
Errand  boy--v)ett  conducted— throum  from 
wagon. 


Res. 


Loeal  CaoaM  and 

BrooUme. 


Msades. 


T\/phus. 


FVaehared  dadL 


Proiruitd  brain. 


Lsetjmv. 


18Sa 


JFU.26. 


jydnA  a 


CkLU. 


Abv.  5. 


8. 


«( 


la 
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Tkt  SanOary  Conditum  of  the  Manufacturing  Company,  or  of 

the  Family  of  N.  I.,  during  the  year  1850. 


1.  Local  Circumstancks. 

[CoHPAVT.]  BoanUng-hmtes  erowded^-'^noi 

wdl  vefUilaieiL 
[Family.]     LoeaUtm  dry    no  MtagnatU  ioa> 

teritear    hmu  weS  warmed 

amdveMHlaied. 


2.    PkRSOITAL  Cl&CUlCSTAirCES. 

Borne  of  the  operaHvee  are  ynctemdy  and 
fiegliemtJSure  the  ret>eree.  ' 

Farmer-^'means  of  tuMstenee  ample  f€iw- 
perate,  imkutrume,  ami  deanUf. 


I 

8 


IS 


I 


it 


I 

4 


H 


i 


Under  15 
15  to  60 
Over  60 


M 

m 

M 


Under  15 
15  to  60 
Over  60 


H 
J) 

III 


ill 


8 


it 
» 


& 


i 


10 


BXMARK8, 
Spcdfytef  tlw  prolwbW 
neii,  tbt  DamM  of  " 
ofdMith. 

U 


ADdtkt 


n 


i 

is8 


S 

m 


m 
M 

< 
M 

M 
9n 


Under  15 
15  to  60 

Over  60 


Under  15 
15  to  60 
Over  60 


4 
IS 

1 


5 

50 

2 


121 
873 

31 


165 

1560 

62 


21 


14 


80 


1  case  Hooping  Cough^^recovered 
ajler  21  day9^-4aken  at  sehooL 

1  Typhus  Fever,    caueed  by  otoer* 
exertion    reeonered  m  14  dayt. 


1  Cholera  Morbus,  caused  by  u»- 
proper  dUt^-diea  8M  day,  1  case 
dysentenf^recooered  tlst  day. 


nL 


La 


18 


• 

a 

mi 

4 

Under  15 

2 

60 

15  to  60 

5 

150 

1 

12 

a 

Over  60 

1 

80 

Under  15 

8 

90 

1 

10 

< 

u 

M 

15  to  60 
Over  60 

8 

1 

240 

HeaWi  generally  good— a  man,  25 
ueart  o/df  had  a  plewrisy,  coMsed 
hy  taking  cold^^oeU  in  \%  days, 

ChiU  2  years  old^~dysenUryf  cans* 
ed  by  teething. 


6.  Under  heading  8,  entitled  ^*  Number  of  new  cases  of  sickness,'' 
insert  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  in  the  family  or  company, 
under  observation.  If  the  same  person  continue  sick  over  one  period 
of  observation  into  a  subsequent  one,  no  new  entry  of  such  ease  is  to 
be  made,  though  the  days  of  sickness  are  to  be  counted.  If  a  person 
get  well  and  is  again  attacked  it  is  to  be  considered  a  new  case. 

7.  Under  heading  9,  entitled  ^^  Number  of  days  of  sickness  observ* 
ed,''  insert  the  whole  number  of  days  of  sickness  during  the  period  of 
observation,  including  Sundays,  of  all,  of  each  class  of  ages,  by  add- 
ing together  the  days  of  each,  the  males  separately  from  the  females. 
By  ** sickness''  is  meant  such  illness  as  incapacitates  for  labor. 
SUght  indisposition,  occasioned  by  colds,  &c.,  is  not  to  be  iredniied. 

8.  Under  heading   10,  entitled  "Number  of         -    -  - 
number  of  tleatha  during  the  periodi  against  each  tf|i 
occurred. 
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XXI.    Extracts  from  Combittnications  of  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 
AND  Edward  H.  Barton,  M.  D.,  of  New  Oslbaks. 

We  accord  to  Liouisiana  the  honor  of  being  the  first  state  to  estab- 
lish a  Bureau  of  Statistics  ;  and  we  desire  that  her  excellent  example 
may  be  imitated  by  all  the  other  states  in  the  Union.  We  have  re- 
ceived  from  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau, 
a  communication  dated  in  January  last,  ^^  Introductory  to  the  First  Re« 
port,^'  and  also  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Barton, 
of  New  Orleans,  favorably  known  for  his  sanitary  labors,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  interesting  extracts  : ' — 

Professor  DeBow  says, — ^In  investigating  the  numerous  topics  con* 
nected  with  population  our  progress  is  almost  entirely  impeded  by  the 
total  neglect  of  nearly  every  species  of  record  existing  among  us. 
Careless,  as  has  been  our  course  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  wealth, 
we  have  been  infinitely  more  careless  in  those  that  pertain  to  life  and 
mortality.  In  vain  has  the  importance  of  a  registration  system  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  been  pressed  by  Statisticians  in  every 

I  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable  commuoicatioDS  from  the  Boards  of  Health,  or 
other  city  authorities,  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Washington,  Charleston,  S.C~ 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis.  We  extract  the  following  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Washington.  In  that  city  and  in  New  Orleans  annual  reports  are  required  la 
be  made,  by  the  Board  of  Health,  of  such  matters  as  come  imder  their  consideratioii. 

"  That,  from  and  after  the  promulgation  of  these  resulations,  all  clergymen  be  requested 
to  fumisn,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  to  the  Board  of  Health,  returns  of  all  persons 
married  by  them  during  the  previous  month,  and  tlttt  these  returns  be  made  by  a  certificate 
after  the  following  form  >— 

Washington,  .  18—. 


I  hereby  certify,  that  the  following  persons 

were  married  by 

me  during  the  month  of  <— • : 

D^t«» 

Names  of  par- 
ties. 

Ages. 

Occupation. 

Color. 

Nativity. 

Lei^  of  res- 
idence. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To  the  Board  of  Health. 


Rev. 


That,  from  and  afler  the  promulgation  of  these  rmJations,  all  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
•others,  who  mav  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwnery.  be  requested  to  make  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  on  tne  first  day  of  every  month,  returns  of  the  number  of  births  which  have  oc- 
curred in  their  practice  during  the  preceding  month,  and  that  their  returns  be  made  by  certifi- 
•  eate  of  the  following  form  : — 

WASRlNOTOir,  ,  18—. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  following  births  have  occurred  in  my  practice  during  the  mooth 


of 


Date. 


Names  of 
parents. 

Nativity  of 
parents. 

Leng^th  of  res- 
idence. 

Sex. 

No. 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Color. 

Slaves 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Remarks. 


To  the  Board  of  Health. 


-,  Acamchatr. 


That,  from  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations,  no  Sexton  shall  feceive.  or  per- 
.toit  to  be  received,  within  the  grave-yard  under  his  care,  a  body  for  interaMBty  without  fini 
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part  of  the  Union,  by  committees  of  medical  associations,  by  the  late 
National  and  State  Medical  Ck)nvention,  &c.  The  public  mind  will 
not  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  its  value  and  influence.  Massa- 
chusetts still  remains  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  has  guccessjully 
set  up  such  a  system,  in  imitation  of  Great  Britain  and  others  of  the 
more  advanced  European  powers.  Several  of  our  states  have  evinced 
a  disposition  to  be  active,  and  New  York,  it  is  believed,  has  even 
passed  a  registration  law.  In  Louisiana,  at  different  periods,  we  have 
had  enactment  upon  enactment.  That  of  1811  makes  the  parish 
judges,  recorders,  with  a  special  recorder  in  New  Orleans.  The  act 
of  1819  fixes  a  penalty  for  not  recording  in  New  Orleans.  •  There 
have  been  several  other  legislative  provisions,  but  what  have  been  the 
practical  results  of  the  whole  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  our  registration  system  has 
been  entirely  inoperative  for  any  of  the  purposes  advocated  by  vital 
economists.  Louisiana  is  peculiarly  interested  in  health  and  mortuary 
statistics,  as  it  is  believed  that  no  state  in  the  Union  has  suffered  more 
from  erroneous  impressions,  and  misrepresentations  that  have  gone 
abroad,  which  we  ourselves  have  not  the  means  to  correct.  Were  the 
facts  even  against  us,  a  faithful  exhibit  of  them  would  t^d  in  the 
result  to  improve  our  sanitary  condition.  The  experience  of  all  coun- 
tries preserving  such  records,  shows  a  marked  amelioration  of  society, 
diminution  of  disease  and  extension  of  the  average  period  of  life. 
The  physical  condition  of  man  has  improved  in  eqtTal  pace,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  affecting  him,  and  their  degree  of  intense- 
ness  in  different  localities.  There  can  be  no  question  either,  that 
**  the  white,  black  and  other  races,  present  peculiar,  moral  and  physi- 
cal characters,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  statesman, 
whose  legitimate  aim  can  only  be  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all 
nations.'^  We  are  strikingly  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  black  anfd 
colored  population,  although  living  among  us  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  Investigations,  notwithstanding  their  importance,  have  never 
been  made  in  this  finld  until  within  a  very  few  years.  Is  it  true  that 
the  negro  is  long  lived  at  the  south  and  the  reverse  at  the  north,  whilst 
the  mulatto  is  always  short  lived,  and  never  prolific  ?  Is  not  the  real 
merit  of  the  slave  que.sl|^  involved  in  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  races,  and  in  discussing  it,  are  not  the  facts  of  births,  average 

iMviDg  obtained  a  certificate,  which  must  be  in  the  follomrin^  form,  and  signed  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  clergyman,  member  of  ike  family,  or  some  respectable  person : 

Washiiiotov,  »  Ifr-u 

The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that  a —  died  on  the  —  instant,  on  —  street,  in 

this  city,  named  —  — ,  occupation ,  a  naUve  of—,  a  resident  of  this  city,  for  — 

years,  aged  —  years  —  months  —  days ;  married  — 

CoMut  of  Dtatk.  Duration, 

Primary  disease    .    .    .    — ^  __^—  days. 

Secondary  dieease     .    .    — —  — _  days.. 

,  M.  D. 

-— ^—  ,  Clergyman. 

— —  ,  4tc. 

Iitened  in  «-^—  borial-groond,  ,  1^—. 

■  I  ,  Sexton. 

Which  certificate  must  be  countersigned,  and  returned  bv  the  sexton,  with  the  name  of  the 
burial-ground  in  which  the  body  is  interred,  and  the  date  of  interment,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
■iieceedjng  month.  A  failure  to  conform  to  this  regulation  will  subject  the  ollbnder  to  the 
peaalty  provided  by  the  law  of  the  Cdporatios,  which  the  Board  or  Health  aro  detenniMd 
loenlorce. 
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lives,  diseases,  longevity,  deaths,  increase,  vital  force,  4ec.|  respeetivelj 
at  the  north  and  the  south  in  freedom  or  in  slavery,  equally  if  not 
more  important  and  decisive  than  the  admonitions  of  St.  Pfeiul  or  the 
laws  of  Moses  ?  We  want  facts,  full,  minute  and  reliable,  upcm  every 
feature  of  this  subject  ? 

Dr.  Barton  says : — ^There  can  be  no  known  advancement  without 
we  are  first  made  acquainted  with  our  actual  condition.  The  discov* 
ery  of  an  evil  must  always  precede  its  removal,  and  however  we  may 
close  our  eyes,  it  still  exists,  drawing  compound  interest  from  our  neg- 
lect. All  this  has  been  so  eminently  proved  in  relation  to  this  city, 
that  I  only  need  to  hint  a  few  of  the  facts  to  your  intelligence  and  the 
whole  truth  will  start  from  the  canvas  in  the  most  glaring  colors.  The 
United  States  census  takers  for  1840  gave  us  a  population  of  about 
27,000  more  than  we  actually  had  ;  but  as  the  mortality  was  not 
added  to  in  a  similar  ratio,  it  made  us,  by  the  Bobadil  method  of  com- 
putation, the  healthiest  city  in  the  Union.  And  some  of  our  writers 
have  since  calculated  our  mortality  as  one  in  fifly-eight,  a  ratio  of 
salubrity  far  exceeding  any  city  in  America,  and  probably  in  the 
world  !  while  our  actual  mortality  is  more  than  double  that.  You  see 
then  that  %  mis-statement  is  as  bad,  nay,  worse,  than  none,  for  here  is 
an  official  statement  presumed  to  be  entitled  to  confidence,  from  which, 
deductions  have  been  drawn  of  our  actual  situation.  Had  the  facU 
been  known  and  constantly  so  for  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  of  the 
real  mortality  of  this  city, — and  you  know  how  much  I  have  labored 
to  procure  them  for  the  last  fifteen  years, — it  would  be  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  this  intelligent  people  to  suppose  that  the  causes  of  that  mor- 
tality would  not  long  since  have  been  investigated,  pointed  out  and 
remedied,  and  the  city  would  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  salu- 
brity it  only  had  through  a  fiction. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  health  of  a  community  is 
only  second  to  the  health  itself.  The  amount  of  information  from  relia- 
ble souFces  that  exists  upon  this  subject  in  America  is  exceedingly  small ; 
in  fact,  out  of  the  large  cities,  Massachusetts  excepted,  and  presently 
New  York,  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country 
anywhere  to  be  found,  excepting  detached  monographs  in  the  medical 
journals,  nothing  really  but  prejudiced  assertioj^ ;  and  this  assertion  is, 
j>ro  and  con^  either  of  them  widely  separated  from  the  truth.  Massa- 
chusetts has  set  a  noble  example  in  obtaining  the  actual  truth  through- 
out her  domain  yearly,  not  only  of  the  sanitary  condition,  but  of  the 
births,  marriages,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c. ;  in  fine  of  every 
thing  which  it  concerns  the  community  to  know.  Her  advancing, 
retrograde,  and  relative  condition,  can  thus  always  be  known.  Suppose 
each  state  in  the  Union  had  done  so  since  the  establishment  of  our 
independence,  of  what  immense  importance  it  would  have  been  to  the 
country.  We  should  not  then  have  seen  the  finest  advantages  of 
health  and  wealth  that  fhe  God  of  nature  offers  to  the  industry  of  man 
hidden  from  the  public  view  for  want  of  exposure  and  development, 
while  our  valuable  population, — the  best  in  the  world, — is  scattering 
itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  what  could  so  readily  be 
found  so  near  our  own  doors. 

The  general  information  in  relation  to  the  health  of  particular  sec 
tions  of  our  Union  are  entitled  to  very  little  reliance  ;  the  specific 
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facts  which  properly  claim  confidence  do  not  exist,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  a  lonff  time  before  the  states  will  authorize  them.  I  stated  above 
that  such  mformation  was  confined  to  the  larse  cities,  1  might  have 
added,  to  the  large  cities  of  the  seaboard.  In  me  West, — in  I^ttsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  the  interior  everywhere^— there  are, 
80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  by  actual  visits  and  an  exten« 
sive  correspondence  and  inquiry,  no  records  at  all !  As  to  the  entire 
south,  there  are  very  few.  In  Maryland  one,  (in  Baltimore,)  through* 
out  Virginia  one  only,  (at  Norfolk,)  in  the  Carolinas  one,  (and  an 
excellent  one,  at  Charleston,)  in  Georgia  one,  (at  Savannah,^  in  Ala- 
bama one,  (at  Mobile,)  in  Louisiana  one,  (at  New  Orleans,)  m  Missis- 
sippi one,  (at  Natchez,)  in  their  interiors,  none  !  None  in  the  entire 
west,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain ! 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  which  should  be  made  of  a  country,  when 
one  thinks  of  visiting,  trading  with  or  settling,  is  in  relation  to  its 
health.  Various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  avoided  on  account  of 
aupposed  insalubrity,  as  part  of  this  state,  when  it  is  now  well  known 
to  us  that  those  very  portions  are  amongst  the  healthiest  in  the  Union. 
Ajid  again,  all  agricultural  countries  are  sickly  when  first  opened  and 
settled,  and  become  healthy  soon  aAer  the  country  becomes  cleared, 
cultivated  and  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  man.  Such  is  eminently 
the  fact  with  regard  to  the  long  settled  pcurts  of  the  southern  states, 
while  countries  and  cities  supposed  to  be  healthy  have  been  found  by 
examination  and  statistical  records  to  be  far  the  reverse. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Various  parts  of  our  widely  extended  country 
have  their  special  liabilities  to  particular  forms  of  disease.  Individu- 
als and  their  families  have  also  their  predispositions  to  special  afflic- 
tions. These  peculiaiities  can  be  worn  out  and  gotten  rid  of  entirely 
by  removing  from  one  part,  where  they  are  very  liable  to  occur  and 
do  produce  great  mortality,  to  other  portions  where  they  are  almost 
unknown.  For  instance,  there  are  some  portions  of  our  country  where 
pulmonary  afiections  are  very  rare,  and  particularly  consumption,  and 
other  portions  where  they  take  off  near  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  mortality.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  individuals  and  families  who  have  inherited  the  phthysiccd  diathesis, 
and  so  of  many  other  forms  of  disease  which  I  need  not  specify. 
Then,  again,  countries  change  in  their  liabilities  to  particular  diseases, 
and  these  facts  can  only  be  made  known  through  accurate  records 
worthy  of  confidence,  at  successive  periods. 

The  importance  of  a  registry  law  to  a  political  community  may  be 
compared  to  the  value  to  an  individual  knowing  the  state  of  his  health 
and  of  his  affairs  ;  a  man  who  takes  no  note  of  these  may  be  ruined 
before  he  knows  it.  So  a  body  politic,  that  is  ignorant  of  its  condi- 
tion,—of  a  prosperous  or  adverse  state  of  its  i^airs,  of  what  may 
advance  the  one  or  remedy  the  state  of  the  other, — may  be  actually 
retrograding  while  it  is  supposed  to  be  thriving,  and  may  be  suffering 
while  in  reach  of  all  the  gif\s  of  fortune.  This  would  be  the  more 
obvious  if  this  was  the  general  belief  throughout  the  world,  but  the 
state  of  foreign  and  conterminous  countries  is  constantly  being  made 
known,  constituting  statistical  information  ;  the  wants  and  the  sources 
of  supply  are  constantly  being  published  and  the  balance  struck  ; — ^in 
ftct,  the  limit  to  the  advantages  of  a  people  becoming  acquainted 
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with  their  condition,  is  about  as  boundless  as  the  wants  of  man,  fof 
thus  only  can  it  be  bettered,  (about  as  strong  a  feeling  in  America  as 
in  any  other,)  and  some  may  extend  it  to  all  human  knowledge,  and  a 
reference  to  the  relative  condition  of  nations  will  show  that  their  pros- 
perous or  adverse  condition, — indeed,  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence, — is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  an  enlightened 
knowledge  of  their  own  condition  and  wants,  and  of  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  whence  they  may  supply  them. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  of  our  actual  condition,  and  the  short  step 
resulting  to  the  development  of  our  capacity,  is  more  wanting  in  the 
south  than  in  any  part  of  our  widely  extended  country,  ^d  how 
much  has  she  lost  and  is  losing  politically,  and  in  every  element  of 
prosperity,  from  a  want  of  a  suitable  knowledge  of  her  condition  and 
capacity  ?  With  the  best  climate,  the  richest  soil,  the  finest  water 
power,  and  mineral  wealth  inexhaustible,  she  constantly  sees  her 
poorer  and  less  advantageously  situated  sisters  in  the  inhospitable  cli« 
mates  of  the  north,  far  outstripping  her  in  every  element  of  wealth, 
prosperity  and  power.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  to  aid 
in  every  way  to  develop  our  resources,  to  exhibit  the  true  sanitary 
condition  of  our  country,  and  the  immense  advantages  the  south  ofiers 
to  the  emigrant  to  add  his  stores  to  ours,  and  with  united  industry  to 
make  her  fair  fields  the  very  garden  of  the  confederacy.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  to  remove  the  bugbear  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the 
climate  on  health,  the  actual  facts  of  the  ratio  of  death  to  population. 
The  average  of  death  and  the  small  portion  of  time  embraced  in  the 
confinement  of  sickness  in  the  interior  of  this  state  would  stagger  cre- 
dulity, as  might  be  made  apparent,  were  this  the  place  to  publish  some 
tabular  statements,  I  have  prepared  (for  another  purpose)  to  exhibit 
the  comparative  health  and  longevity  of  our  people,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  population  we  possess  of  the  productive  age  than  of  any 
country  known.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Liegislature  of  Louisiana 
were  about  authorizing  a  geological  recognizance  of  the  state,  I  sug- 

f;ested  that  a  medical  commission  should  be  added  to  procure  the  facts, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  had,)  of  the  relative  sanitary  condition  of 
every  portion  of  the  state,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  I  then  suggested 
that  it  should  belong  to  the  now  merely  nominal  office  of  Surgeon 
Greneral  of  the  State,  and  that  it  should  be  made  his  duty  to  visit  every 
part  of  the  state  biennially,  as  under  the  old  constitution  it  was  made 
the  duly  of  the  governor,  (most  unwisely  repealed  in  the  new,)  and 
obtain  all  the  information  accessible  in  relation  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
country,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature  for  publication ;  but 
all  modes  sink  into  insignificsince  when  compared  to  a  registration 
law,  such  as  is  adopted  by  that  enlightened  state,  Massachusetts,  who 
has  set  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  by  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  and  to  none  is  it  more  important  than  to  this  state,  which  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  reputation  of  perennial  insalu- 
brity, and  is  probably  least  deserving  of  it,  (New  Orleans  excepted, 
where  most  of  the  causes  are  very  obvious  and  removable.)  Louisiana 
has  acquired  distinction  in  having  been  the  first  state  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  you  have  so  much  contributed  to  render 
useful.  She  would  establish  her  claim  to  one  of  much  more  substan- 
tial utility,  were  she  to  enact  a  suitable  registration  law,  through  which 
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her  general  salubrity  and  the  incalculable  sources  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity which  she  offers  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious,  could  be 
publiiBhed  to  the  world. 


XXII.     Saititabt  History   and  Condition   of   the   Coitntt   oy 

Franklin,  in  Massacrttsetts, 

[The  following  article  is  compiled  from  a  valuable  communication 
made  in  1842,  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  by  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  M.  D.,  of  Deerfield.l 

In  1735,  the  scarlet  fever,  wnich  so  extensively  ravaged  the  coasts 
and  interior  towns  in  New  England,  and  was  so  fatal  as  to  be  called 
*^  the  plague  among  children,*'  prevailed  in  Franklin  County  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  again  rife  here  in  1742.  The  winter  of 
1740-41  was  the  coldest  ever  known  in  America.  A  great  many 
cattle  perished  from  scarcity  of  fodder.  Sickly  seasons  have  often 
occurred  afler  severe  alternations  of  weather.  I  have  no  very  accu- 
rate data  upon  which  I  can  absolutely  depend  in  relation  to  the  dates 
of  epidemic  diseases  here  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  obtain  information,  the  measles  and  canker-rash  pre- 
vailed here  in  1750.  The  dysentery  prevailed  here  in  1751.  The 
canker-rash  was  also  prevalent  here  in  1756.  The  lung  fever,  as  it 
was  called,  prevailed  here  in  1775. 

In  1777,  the  small-pox  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  and  a 
pest-house,  or  hospital,  was  established  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town. 
It  was  supposed  that  it  originated  or  was  taken  from  some  oi  the 
troops  of  the  American  revolutionary  army,  as  they  were  often  pass- 
ing through  this  town,  and  as  that  complaint  was  almost  constantly 
prevalent  among  them.  The  dysentery  also  prevailed  extensively 
here  at  the  same  time,  and  also  at  Greenfield,  Shelbume  and  Conway. 
At  the  latter  place  there  were  73  deaths  from  it  that  season.  Con- 
way, at  that  time,  could  not  have  contained  more  than  1000  inhabi- 
tants. Willard,  in  his  History  of  Greenfield,  sa3rs,  ^^  In  1777  a  great 
sickness  prevailed  here  (Greenfield)  and  ^t  Shelbume ;  fifty  died  in 
Greenfield,  and  eighty  at  Shelbume.'^  The  population  of  Greenfield 
at  that  time  was,  probably,  about  900,  and  of  Shelbume,  about  700  ; 
80  that  it,  indeed,  might  be  called  ^^  a  pestilence  which  walked  at 
noonday.'^  The  canker-rash  prevailed  extensively  in  Deerfield,  and 
in  some  other  towns  in  this  county,  from  1792  to  1795.  Intermittent 
fevers  also  prevailed  in  Deerfield  about  the  year  1794,  in  consequence 
of  the  erection  of  a  dam  across  Deerfield  Kiver  at  Stebbin's  meadow. 
This  complaint  had  prevailed  extensively  in  this  town  for  several  pre- 
vious years,  but  in  consequence  of  the  drying  up  of  the  marshes  by 
Cttitivatinff  the  soil,  no  cases  have  originated  here  since  the  commence- 
ment of  ue  nineteenth  century.  In  1789,  1790,  1791  and  1792,  the 
scarlet  fever  and  canker-rash  prevailed  at  Rowe.  The  canker-rash 
prevailed  in  Hawley  in  1794  and  in  1830.  It  also  prevailed  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Plainfield  in  1794,  and  in  Buckland,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  in  1838.  The  d3r8entery  prevailed  extensively  in  War 
wick  in  1822  and  1824.  Eleven  died  of  this  complaint  in  the  fonner 
year  and  sixteen  in  the  latter. 
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lives,  diseases,  longevity,  deaths,  increase,  vital  force,  6u^^  respectivelj 
at  the  north  and  the  south  in  freedom  or  in  slavery,  equally  if  not 
more  important  and  decisive  than  the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul  or  the 
laws  of  Moses  ?  We  want  facts,  full,  minute  and  reliable,  upcm  eveiy 
feature  of  this  subject  ? 

Dr.  Barton  says : — ^There  can  be  no  known  advancement  without 
we  are  first  made  acquainted  with  our  actual  condition.  The  disoor- 
ery  of  an  evil  must  always  precede  its  removal,  and  however  we  may 
close  our  eyes,  it  still  exists,  drawing  compound  interest  from  our  neg- 
lect. All  this  has  been  so  eminently  proved  in  relation  to  this  city, 
that  I  only  need  to  hint  a  few  of  the  facts  to  your  intelligence  and  the 
whole  truth  will  start  from  the  canvas  in  the  most  glaring  colors.  Tbe 
United  States  census  takers  for  1840  gave  us  a  population  of  about 
27,000  more  than  we  actually  had ;  but  as  the  mortality  was  not 
added  to  in  a  similar  ratio,  it  made  us,  by  the  Bobadil  method  of  com- 
putation, the  healthiest  city  in  the  Union.  And  some  of  our  writers 
have  since  calculated  our  mortality  as  one  in  fi Ay-eight,  a  ratio  of 
salubrity  far  exceeding  any  city  in  America,  and  probably  in  tbe 
world  !  while  our  actual  mortality  is  more  than  double  that.  You  see 
then  that  ^  mis-statement  is  as  bad,  nay,  worse,  than  none,  for  here  is 
an  official  statement  presumed  to  be  entitled  to  confidence,  from  which, 
deductions  have  been  drawn  of  our  actual  situation.  Had  the  fact* 
been  known  and  constantly  so  for  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  of  the 
real  mortality  of  this  city, — and  you  know  how  much  I  have  labored 
to  procure  them  for  the  last  fifteen  years, — ^it  would  be  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  this  intelligent  people  to  suppose  that  the  causes  of  that  mor- 
tality would  not  long  since  have  been  investigated,  pointed  out  and 
remedied,  and  the  city  would  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  salu- 
brity it  only  had  through  a  fiction. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  health  of  a  community  is 
only  second  to  the  health  itself.  The  amount  of  information  from  relia- 
ble sources  that  exists  upon  this  subject  in  America  is  exceedingly  small ; 
in  fact,  out  of  the  large  cities,  Massachusetts  excepted,  and  presently 
New  York,  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country 
anywhere  to  be  found,  excepting  detached  monographs  in  the  medical 
journals,  nothing  really  but  prejudiced  assertion ;  and  this  assertion  is, 
pro  and  con^  either  of  them  widely  separated  from  the  truth.  Massa- 
chusetts has  set  a  noble  example  in  obtaining  the  actual  truth  through- 
out her  domain  yearly,  not  only  of  the  sanitary  condition,  but  of  the 
births,  marriages,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c. ;  in  fine  of  every 
thing  which  it  concerns  the  community  to  know.  Her  advancing, 
retrograde,  and  relative  condition,  can  thus  always  be  known.  Suppose 
each  state  in  the  Union  had  done  so  since  the  establishment  of  our 
independence,  of  what  immense  importance  it  would  have  been  to  the 
country.  We  should  not  then  have  seen  the  finest  advantages  of 
health  and  wealth  that  fhe  God  of  nature  oflfers  to  the  industry  of  man 
hidden  from  the  public  view  for  want  of  exposure  and  development, 
while  our  valuable  population, — the  best  in  the  world, — is  scattering 
itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  what  could  so  readily  be 
found  so  near  our  own  doors. 

The  general  information  in  relation  to  the  health  of  particular  sec 
tions  of  our  Union  are  entitled  to  very  little  reliance  ;  the  specific 
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from  the  dysentery.  As  in  Greenfield  the  year  before,  whole  families 
sent  their  children  abroad,  and  but  few  of  them,  who  were  thus  sent 
away,  were  attacked  with  the  complaint. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  disorder  did  not  spread  much  out  of  the 
main  street,  and  that  it  was  confined  almost  to  a  population  of  not 
over  five  hundred,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  almost  as 
fatal  as  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1793,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Its  ravages  were  more  fatal  among 
infants  than  adults.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  two  and  sometimes 
three  funerals  a  day  in  one  street,  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
It  was  of  a  very  malignant  and  typhoid  character,  and  seemed  to 
yield  to  no  remedies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  beginning  of  the  autumn  of 
1807,  the  spotted  fever  J  as  it  was  then  called,  prevailed  at  Deerfield 
and  at  Greenfield.  It  commenced  in  a  poor  family  at  the  west  part  of 
the  town  of  Deerfield,  in  an  isolated  situation.  There  were  various 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  Many  supposed  that  one  of  the  in- 
mates of  that  family  brought  the  disease  from  Hartford,  where  he  had 
recently  been,  and  where  it  was  said  the  complaint  prevailed.  He 
had  the  disease  rather  lightly  and  recovered.  Others  believed  that  it 
originated  in  the  family,  which  was  dirty  and  poor.  The  house  was 
old  and  the  floor  loose.  It  was  said  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
raising  a  board  in  the  floor,  and  throwing  the  ofiTals  and  bones  of  their 
meals  under  it,  and  leaving  them  there  to  putrify.  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide  the  question  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  several  of  the  family 
had  the  complaint,  and  died  in  quick  succession.^  Soon  after,  the  dis- 
order made  its  appearance  in  a  neighboring  family  about  a  hundred- 
rods  ofiT.  Both  these  families,  and  all  in  uniich  the  fever  prevailed^ 
lived  upon  the  side  of  a  gently  elevated  mountain  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  Deerfield  River,  and  in  almost  isolated  situations.. 

To  show  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  complaint,  I  will  mention 
the  fact  that  my  father  was  attending  upon  an  obstetric  case  in  that 
neighborhood,  when  one  of  the  attendants,  an  aged  lady,  was  taken^ 
unwell  and  went  home.  She  grew  worse  and  sent  for  him,  bat  he- 
could  not  be  spared.  He  went  to  her  as  soon  as  he  could  be  released,, 
which  was  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  When  he  arrived  the  old 
lady  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  she  very  soon  expired.  Very 
soon  after,  a  little  grand-daughter  of  the  old  lady  was  attacked  in  my 
father^s  arms,  with  the  same  complaint,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  died. 
While  the  attendants  were  laying  out  the  old  lady  and  child,  the 
mother  of  the  child,  and  daughter  of  the  old  lady,  was  attacked  with 
the  same  complaint,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours  from  the  first  attack 
of  this  fever  in  this  family,  the  grandmother,  the  mother,  and  the* 
ffrand-daughter,  lay  corpses  in  the  same  room  I  The  complaint  spread 
m  a  few  families,  when  it  was  arrested,  and  never  more  made  its 
appearance  there.  A  few  cases  of  it,  however,  occurred  at  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town,  in  Greenfield,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
county  the  next  year,  and  was  quite  mortal.    It  soon  subsided,  and 

>  "  The  origin  of  the  spotted  Tever  which  prevailed  here  m  \90S^  was  traced  to  aaimaff 
aad  vegetable  patrefaction,  and  a  want  of  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  families  in 
which  it  prevailed.    Its  d^Mtnictive  ravages  was  confined  principally  to  these  families."— 
fte  Hobna^t  DU9erUtkm,v.  90. 

S3* 
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aflerwarda,  for  a  few  yean*  we  had  only  a  few  scattered  cases.  It 
prevailed,  however,  in  Worcester  county,  and  several  other  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a  good  deal  of  violence.  Since  then  there  has 
been  but  little  of  it  in  the  State. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1814,  a  malignant  epidemic  commenced  in 
this  county,  and  prevailed  in  most  of  the  towns  in  it,  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  country.  The  common  name  for  it  was  lung  fever, 
war  fever,  6lc.  The  technical  name  for  it  was  pneumimia  typhoides, 
but  perhaps  it  was  erroneously  so  called,  as  many  of  the  patients  had 
no  affection  of  the  lungs  at  all.  The  fever  originated  in  the  anny 
on  the  western  frontier  in  the  year  1812  or  1813,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  by  many  called  the  war  fever.  This  complBiint  wai 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  old  people  ;  and  it  is  a  fieust  worth  no- 
ticing, so  far  as  my  observation  extended,  not  a  person  over  sixty 
years  of  age  ever  recovered  from  an  attack  of  it.  Jit  was  extremely 
mortal,  and  the  symptoms  rapidly  ran  on  to  typhus,  and  speedily  ter- 
minated the  life  of  the  sufferer.  Twenty-ei^t  people  died  in  the 
town  of  Deerfield,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months.  As  the  weather 
grew  mild  the  complaint  in  some  measure  subsided.  A  few  scattering 
cases  occurred  in  1815. 

In  1831  and  1832,  the  scarlet  fever  was  very  prevalent  in  Greenfield, 
Deerfield,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  county  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
by  observations  which  I  have  made  a  short  time  since,  that  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  scattered  cases  throughout  the  county  both  before  and  since. 
In  some  towns  it  has  even  prevailed  as  an  epidemic.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  years,  and  in  some  others,  it  assumed  a  very  malignant 
character.  It  was  confined  very  generally  to  children.  In  1831  there 
were  fif\y  deaths  in  Deerfield,  principally  from  this  complaint. 

In  1831,  the  typhus  fever,  according  to  Dr.  Dorrance,  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  Sunderland.  This  town,  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  then  contained  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  town  had  been  unusually  healthy  up  to  this  period,  when,  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  the  scarlet  fever  and  hooping  cough  prevailed 
extensively  there.  Soon  after,  typhus  fever  commenced,  and,  up  to 
November,  sixty  cases  occurred  in  that  neighborhood.  Six  weeks 
ailer,  tlie  same  fever  again  commenced  and  spread  rapidly,  until  ^^  one 
hundred,  principally  in  the  village  of  fifVy  houses  and  perhaps  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  were  the  subjects  of  it.  Of  three  hundred  cases, 
nine  proved  fatal/^  Fevers  of  a  typhoid  character  have  prevailed 
sporadically,  and  in  some  cases  almost  as  epidemics,  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  at  different  times,  and  what  is  very  astonishing,  within 
a  few  years  they  have  been  more  prevalent  upon  our  elevated  moun- 
tains than  in  the  valleys. 

The  dysentery  prevailed  in  several  towns  in  this  county  in  the  year 
1841.  The  season  had  been  unusually  dry  a  long  while  before,  and 
the  first  cases  which  occurred  came  on  about  the  first  of  August  It 
seemed  to  follow  the  courses  of  streams,  and  was  most  severe  in  the 
towns  of  Deerfield  and  Greenfield.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred 
cases  in  each  of  these  towns,  and  these  were  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  town  streets,  so  called,  in  both  these  places. 

These  are  the  principal  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
county  to  any  great  extent,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.     Undoubtedly 
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flome  have  been  overlooked,  for  the  want  of  more  precise  information. 
The  most  prevalent  complaints  in  the  county  are  pneumonic  affections, 
which  often  terminate  in  consumption;  fevers,  principally  of  the 
typhoid  character,  especially  upon  our  mountains,  and  particularly  in 
the  cold  months.  Croup  is  a  common  complaint  among  infants,  espe- 
cially in  the  vallejrs.  Bowel  complaints,  such  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
cholera  morbus,  ^.,  prevail  in  summer.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  detail 
of  our  complaints,  but  must  refer  to  the  subjoined  bills  of  mortality, 
for  many  towns  in  the  county,  for  particulars.     {See  tahle^  p.  420.) 

It  has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  pulmonary  consumption  is 
actually  on  the  increase  in  the  county,  or  not.  In  some  towns  it  will 
be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  it  is  increasing  among  us, 
while  in  some,  perhaps,  it  is  not.  In  the  town  of  Deerneld,  for  in- 
stance, with  cm  average  population  for  55  years  of  about  1500,  there 
have  been  144  deaths  from  it ;  while  in  Conway,  an  adjoining  town, 
for  about  the  same  period  and  about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants, 
there  have  been  but  76  deaths  from  it.  Some  of  my  correspondents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  say  it  is  certainly  on  the  increase 
with  them.  Dr.  Gould,  of  Rowe,  says,  there  were  in  that  town  ten 
deaths  from  it  in  one  year.  This,  however,  was  a  very  uncommon 
and  in  fact  a  solitary  instance.  In  the  town  of  Greenfield,  I  under- 
stand, with  a  much  larger  population,  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  two 
years  without  a  single  death  from  this  direful  complaint.  This  is  as 
singular  as  the  fact  in  relation  to  Rowe.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate, 
about  one  sixth  of  the  deaths  in  this  county  are  from  consumption. 

Ashfield. — ^Deaths  in  Ashfield  for  29  years,  from  1808,  645.  Aver- 
age 22  a  year  and  fraction.  One  death  in  about  80  inhabitants ;  2 
over  100  years  of  age  ;  3  between  95  and  100 ;  5  between  90  and 
95  ;  30  between  80  and  90  ;  42  between  70  and  80  ;  69  of  consump- 
tion, since  1819. 

Bamardston. — Of  394  deaths  79  were  over  70  years  of  age.  There 
have  been  11  deaths  over  80  years  of  age  since  1832.  Between  20 
and  70,  there  have  been  143  deaths  since  1810  to  1841.  Under  20 
years,  169.  In  1832,  there  were  24  people  living  in  Bemardston 
over  70  years  of  age.  The  whole  averaging  77J  years.  There  were 
9  over  80,  and  1  above  90.  Two  people  have  died  in  this  town  over 
98  years  of  age. 

Henry  W.  Cushman,  Esq.,  of  Bemardston,  has  furnished  me  with 
the  following  facts,  an  abstract  of  which  he  published  in  the  Franklin 
Mercury  in  1833.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  in  the 
last  21  years  is  252,  or  12  per  annum.  Assuming  900  as  the  average 
population  of  the  town  for  the  last  21  years,  which  is  nearly  the  fact, 
only  one  in  75  have  died  annually.  Of  these  252  deaths  in  21  years, 
previous  to  1831,  one  was  98  years  old  ;  3  over  90 ;  19  over  80 ;  37 
over  70  years.     Four  tenths  of  the  whole  number  were  under  10 

Cars  of  age.  Greatest  number  of  deaths  in  1828,  when  26  died, 
(ast  in  1811  and  1817,  four  each  year.  In  the  year  1830,  the  popu- 
lation of  Bemardston  was  945.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1832,  there 
were  24  persons  alive  over  70,  and  9  over  80  years  of  age.  The 
average  or  the  24  persons  was  77^  years.  Of  these  24  persons,  only 
fiaiir  are  now  (1841)  living.    In  1831,  five  peraons  died  of  the  follow- 
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Statement  of  the  pojmlaiion  and  deatiis,  at  different  peHodt,  w  (k 
County  of  Franklin,  and  the  proportion  the  anrmal  numder  of  death 
hears  to  the  population  :  compiled  or  deduced  from  the  facta  in  Dr. 
Williami'i  commimication,  and  from  other  sources  of  information. 
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ing  ages,  92,  76,  73,  79,  88.  The  deaths  in  BeraKidston  for  30 
years  past,  have  averaged  one  and  a  third  per  cent,  of  the  population 
^annually.  Consumption  of  the  lungs  is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence 
in  iliiB  town, 

Buckhmd. — Dr.  Trow  remarks  that  he  can  leani  of  no  epidemics  of 
.a  remarliable  character.  "  The  greatest  mortality  in  the  town  men- 
tioned was  in  1832,  when  typhoid  fever  prevailed,  of  the  same  char- 
acter wliicli  it  iiDW  assumes.  A  few  individuals  have  lived  nearly  to 
the  age  of  100  years,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  have  exceeded 
"that  age.  There  are  a  large  proponion  of  pneumotilc  affections,  and 
consumption  is  evidently  increasing.  Cvnanche  tmchealis  is  mri",  W 
it  sometimes  occurs.  Bronchocele  is  very  conimon.  Bilious  ittTec- 
tioiis,  colic,  diarrfacea,  &c.,  are  extremely  comiwMi.    InflunmatitMi  of 
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the  abdominal  viscera,  also,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane 
during  the  fall.  Diseases  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  apoplexy,  inflam- 
mation, paralysis,  are  also  frequent.  Scarlatina  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic in  1638.  It  showed  itself  in  numerous  cases,  in  all  its  forms, 
from  the  most  simple  to  that  of  the  most  alarming  severity  ;  in  one 
case  producing  death  in  six  hours  from  the  first  attack,  and  in  another, 
madness,  equalling  in  severity,  in  a  few  hours,  that  of  the  most  severe 
cases  of  hydrophobia.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs 
are  not  uncommon  in  this  vicinity .''  Average  deaths  in  Buckland,  17 
and  2  tenths  a  year. 

Coleraine, — ^Dr.  Deane  says,  ^^  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  between  old  and  young,  or  of  the  different  diseases,  but 
probably  there  are  many  more  young  than  old.  I  think  the  number  of 
consumptions  may  be  about  one  in  eight.  I  can  recollect  no  particular 
mertal  epidemic.  Dysentery  has  prevailed  some  seasons,  but  not  to 
any  alarming  extent,  and  also  typhus  fever  as  an  epidemic.  Dysen- 
tery has  prevailed  some  seasons,  but  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
number  of  cases  from  that  disease.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more 
deaths  occur  from  lung  fever,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  than  from  all  other  diseases  that  prevail  in  Coleraine. 
We  have  but  few  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  in  this  town. 
One  man  died  in  1813,  aged  100.  One  in  1826,  aged  101,  whose 
health  had  been  remarkable  through  life.  He  died  in  April,  and  had 
been  able  to  chop  his  fuel  through  the  winter.  I  was  called  to  him  in 
his  last  sickness,  which  was  lung  fever ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  his 
son,  with  whom  he  lived,  that  I  was  the  first  physician  ever  called  to 
bis  father.  We  have  now  living  in  town,  57  persons  between  70  and 
80  ;  31  between  80  and  90 ;  and  1  between  90  and  100." 

Conway. — The  first  case  of  consumption  occurred  in  1792,  as  re- 
corded. Since  then  there  have  been  76  deaths  from  this  complaint. 
In  the  71  years,  in  which  the  record  has  been  kept,  since  1770,  there 
have  been  54  deaths  of  people  between  80  and  90,  and  27  between 
90  and  100 ;  one  at  the  age  of  99  ;  2  at  96,  and  one  over  100.  It 
appears  by  the  record,  that  the  dysentery  must  have  been  unusually 
malignant  and  severe  in  the  year  1777,  and  in  1803.  Five  have  died 
of  spotted  fever  and  two  of  cancer.  Average  deaths  20  and  4  tenths 
a  year.     Average  deaths  in  50  years,  one  in  80  and  2  tenths. 

Deerfield, — Eleven  hundred  and  fi%-four  deaths  in  55  years.  Aver- 
age 20  and  a  fraction  a  year.  One  death  in  86  and  a  fraction.  Be- 
tween 95  and  100,  4  ;  20  over  90 ;  80  over  80 ;  233  over  70 ;  284 
between  birth  and  4  years.  Almost  one  quarter  of  the  1150  died  over 
70  years  of  age. 

For  the  first  49  years  there  died  of  fits,  44 ;  fever,  49  ;  dropsy,  20 ; 
pleurisy,  13 ;  palsy,  13 ;  canker-rash,  30 ;  lung  fever,  24 ;  accident, 
17 ;  drowned,  20  ;  suicide,  2  ;  homicide,  1 ;  killed,  1 ;  child-bed,  6  ; 
Angina  Pectoris,  6  ;  hydrocephalus,  12 ;  insanity,  2  ;  bums  and  scalds, 
8 ;  croup,  14 ;  apoplexy,  7 ;  cancer,  8 ;  colic,  13 ;  old  age,  61,  &c. 
In  55  years,  there  have  died  of  consumption  144,  of  dysentery,  twice 
^idemic,  &2, 

Gill. — ^In  the  36  years  nearly,  there  have  been  25  over  80,  one 
over  90,  one  99,  one  over  100.  Over  70,  83.  10  and  under,  166, 
iocluding  still-bom.     CJonsumption,  58.     Average  age,  6d|.      Dr. 
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LyoDSy  in  hui  letter  to  me,  obsenres,  that  ^*  the  most  prevalent  disease, 
since  the  commencement  of  1813,  has  been,  what  we  now  call,  lung 
fever.  Previous  to  that  time,  up  to  1806,  and  several  times  since, 
dysentery  has  prevailed,  but  not  as  a  general  epidemic;  however, 
bowel  complaints  in  children,  and  affections  of  the  lungs,  are  the  most 
common,  and  gastric  fevers  in  adults ;  whilst  lung  fever  claims  old 
people  for  its  victims."*^  Average  deaths  in  Gill  in  36  years,  from 
1806,  12  a  year.     One  death  in  about  60  and  5  tenths. 

IZatoZey.— Gen.  Longley  observes,  that  ^*  it  appears,  for  82  yean, 
commencing  with  1800,  the  average  deaths  in  Hawley  was  10,  a 
fraction  over  one  per  cent.  For  eight  years,  commencing  with  1832, 
the  average  of  deaths  was  14  in  a  year.  In  1839,  the  deaths  num- 
bered 21,  18  of  whom  were  adults,  several  between  the  ages  of  80 
and  90  years,  three  in  one  family.  The  most  prevalent  complaints, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  inflammatory.'*  TTie  canker-rash  pre- 
vailed in  Hawley  in  1794,  and  in  1830.  There  have  been  a  few 
mortal  cases  of  spotted  fever.  The  consumption  is  considered  more 
prevalent  than  80  years  ago.  Three  have  died  between  95  and  100, 
one  nearly  99,  4  between  90  and  95.  Of  14  who  have  died  in  Haw- 
ley, their  ages  amount  to  1248.  There  are  now  living  in  Hawley, 
several  people  over  90  years  of  age,  among  the  rest,  Edmond  Long- 
ley,  Esq.,  95  in  November,  1841.  There  are  now  living  12,  the  sum 
oJT  whose  ages  is  1064. 

In  1809  there  were  11  deaths;  6  of  peripneumony ;  1  infant;  1 
laudanum  ;  1  Angina  Maligna.  In  1810  there  were  12  deaths ;  1  old 
age ;  1   peripneumony ;   3  typhus ;  3  dropsy ;  2  spotted   fever.    In 

1811  there  were   14  deaths;  2  apoplexy;   2  consumption,  6ic.    In 

1812  there  were  9  deaths ;  1  hydrocephalus  ;  1  hydrothoraz  ;  2  perip- 
neumony. In  1813  there  were  10  deaths ;  1  peripneumony ;  5  in- 
fants ;  3  typhus  fever.  In  1814  there  were  4  deaths  ;  1  scrofula ;  2 
infants  ;  1  typhus  fever.  Average  in  41  years,  11  and  2  tenths.  One 
death  in  92  and  7  tenths. 

Heath. — ^The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Heath,  from  1817  to  1829 
inclusive,  is  150.  Of  whom  20  died  of  consumption,  20  of  dysentery, 
and  12  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Old  age,  15.  Dyspeptic  and 
liver  complaints,  6;  fevers,  5;  dropsy,  6;  jaundice,  2;  croup,  3; 
cancer,  3  ;  puerperal  fever,  3 ;  phrenitis,  4 ;  hooping  cough,  3,  &c. 
From  1785  to  1841,  there  have  been  10  deaths  of  people  over  90 
years  of  age,  one  96.  From  80  to  90,  there  have  been  41  deaths  ;  from 
70  to  80,  33.     Average  1 1  and  a  fraction  a  year. 

Dr.  Emerson  observes,  that  "  genuine  typhus  fever  is  hardly  known 
in  this  town.  Other  kinds  of  fever  not  inflammatory  are  as  rare  as 
U^phus.  Bronchocele  is  very  uncommon.  A  few  sporadic  cases  of 
aysentery  occur  every  year  in  the  hot  seasons,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  easily  manageable.  A  number  of  fatal  cases  occurred  during 
the  years  1824,  1825,  1827  and  1828.  Cases  of  croup  happen  here 
every  year,  but  whether  the  disease  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  towns 
on  Connecticut  River,  I  have  not  the  means  of  determining.  Perhaps 
a  fatal  case  has  happened  as  of\en  as  once  in  six  years.  Consump- 
tions are  frequent,  and  certainly  not  on  the  decline.  Of  those  noted 
as  dying  of  old  age,  a  majority,  perhaps,  were  affected  with  catarrhal 
complaints,  or  diseases  about  the  heart,  or  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs ; 
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indeed  death  nmply  from  old  age,  or  a  muyenal  and  equal  decay  of 
the  powers  of  life,  is,  in  my  experience,  a  rare  occurrence.** 

Leydem. — Dr.  Wiikins  observes,  that,  of  98  deaths,  32  were  over 
70,  12  between  70  and  80, 19  between  80  and  90,  one  97.  He  says, 
that  he  cannot  ascertain  for  a  certainty  that  any  person  has  died  in 
town  over  100  years  of  age  ;  although,  three  or  four  have  died  here, 
whose  ages  would  not  vary  much  from  that.  ^  One  of  our  inhabitants 
tells  me  that  he  is  quite  confident  that  two  of  the  number  were  over 
100.  There  are  now  living,  in  Leyden,  33  persons  between  70  and 
80,  12  between  80  and  90,  and  one  between  90  and  100— William 
Dorrell,  of  wooden  shoe  notoriety.  About  one  fourth  of  the  deaths 
were  from  consumption,  for  the  most  part  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
85,  at  which  period  of  life  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  predisposition 
to  that  disease.     Four  or  five  cases  were  accidental.** 

Narthfield.—0£  the  226  deaths,  from  1750  to  1794  inclusive,  95 
were  infants,  from  8  years  of  age  downwards.  One  person  died  in 
Northfield,  in  1840,  over  100  years  of  age.  In  the  above  record,  2 
died  between  90  and  95,  and  8  between  95  and  100.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  pastor  of  the  church,  from  1750  to  1794,  and  kept  the 
above  register.  Of  the  deaths  recorded  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  there  were 
from  accident,  1 ;  apoplexy,  2 ;  killed  by  Indians,  2  ;  bum,  1 ;  con* 
sumption,  13 ;  child-birth,  7 ;  cancer,  1 ;  dropsy,  1 ;  drowned,  2 ; 
colic,  1 ;  epileptic  fit,  1 ;  fever,  1 ;  measles  and  putrid  fever,  1 ;  palsy, 
2  ;  rattles,  [croi^,]  5  ;  small-pox,  1 ;  worms,  2. 

Rowe. — ^Average  number  of  deaths  10  and  8  tenths  a  year.  Three 
deaths  over  100,  one  106,  and  two  101, 6  between  80  and  90.  Living, 
8  between  80  and  90,  3  between  90  and  100.  Dr.  Grould  observes, 
that  ^^  the  person  who  lived  to  106  years  of  age,  was  grandmother  of 
Deacon  Thomas  of  this  place.  Her  husband  died  at  83.  Their  son, 
father  of  Deacon  Thomas,  died  at  92,  a  sister  at  86.  A  brother  of 
Bftrs.  Thomas  lived  to  107  full  years.  His  name  was  Matthew  Watson. 
He  died  in  Barrington,  R.  I.  » 

The  deaths,  according  to  population,  agree  nearly  with  those  in 
Deerfield.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  is 
less  among  children  than  adults.  I  account  for  this  from  the  fact,  that 
there  are  bom  yearly,  not  more  than  a  third  as  many  children  now,  as 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  Then  the  people,  the  first  settlers, 
were  young  and  prolific.  Now  the  young  leave  us,  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  homes,  and  none  but  the  barren  and  unprolific  are  left  behind.** 

I  cannot  do  better  in  this  place  than  to  give  the  following  excellent 
letter  of  Dr.  Grould,  on  this  subject,  in  reply  to  some  queries  which  I 
propounded  to  him.  I  inquired  of  him  whether  fevers  have  prevailed 
more  in  winter  than  in  summer  ?  In  reply,  he  says,  ^  My  observa- 
tions extend  cmly  eight  years.  My  answer  to  this  interrogatory  is, 
that  fevers  are  much  more  prevalent  in  summer  than  in  winter.  It  is 
seldom  that  I  see  a  case  of  fever  in  the  winter  season.  I  do  not  now 
recollect  a  single  case,  though  it  is  very  possible  there  may  have 
occurred  cases  during  the  time  of  which  i  write.**    Has  typhus  fever 

rrevailed  at  all  in  Rowe  ?  "  I  answer,  that  since  I  have  been  in  Rowe, 
have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  t3rphus  fever.  Certainly  not  one,  if 
we  take  Dr.  Smith's  definition.*'  Do  you  have  any  cases  of  real 
croup  ?    ^  I  have  seen  but  one  case,  wnich  I  considered  real  doap, 
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since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  reason  to  believe  a  child  died  last  year 
with  it,  under  the  care  of  another  ph3r8ician.  My  case  recovered.^ 
Have  not  consumption,  pneumonia,  bronchocele,  leucorrhoea,  increased 
among  you  for  a  few  years  past  ?  ^^  I  have  seen  but  one  case  of 
bronchocelc  in  this  town,  or  in  all  this  region.  Within  the  eight  yean, 
pneumonia  has  frequently  prevailed,  especially  in  the  spring,  but  I 
liavc  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more  prevalent  than  formerly. 
Leucorrhusa  is  a  frequent  disease,  but  not  more  common  than  in  for- 
mer years.  Of  prolapsus  uteri,  I  can  say,  it  is  almost  epidemic  in 
this  region.  I  have  been  harrassed,  not  quite  to  death,  with  this  com- 
plaint, but  have  had  my  patience  tried  by  it.  Some  cases  have  been 
mduced  evidently  by  Icucorrhcea,  but  it  has  generally  arisen  from 
other  causes.'^  ^^  I  have  a  melancholy  picture  to  present  to  you  of 
consumption.  This  complaint  is  not  only  on  the  increase  among  us, 
but  extremely  prevalent.  My  heart  sickens  within  me,  when  I  reflect 
upon  tlie  horrid  nature  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  many  victims  that 
have  within  a  few  years,  yes,  within  one  year,  been  immolated 
by  it,  and  the  powerless  nature  of  medical  agents.  Within  one  year, 
from  this  year,  nine  adults  fell  a  prey  to  that  fell  destroyer,  besides 
one  of  our  townsmen,  who  died  abroad.  Population  788.  Of  these, 
three  were  males  and  seven  females.  I  sometimes  read  of  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  medical  gentlemen  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  much  use  to 
my  patients  towards  effecting  a  cure  ;  and  yet  my  luck  has  been  about 
equal  to  that  of  my  brother  physicians,  with  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted. Most  of  these  consumptive  persons  evidently  possessed  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  complaint  of  which  they  died.  A  few 
years  before  I  came  to  Rowe,  scarlet  fever  prevailed  epidemically." 

Shelbume, — According  to  Mr.  Packard,  in  the  Franklin  Mercury,  of 
February  23,  1841,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Shelbume,  in  12 
years,  was  140,  of  which  there  were,  under  5  years,  39.  Between  5 
and  10,  1.  Between  10  and  20,  9.  Between  20  and  30,  14.  Be- 
tween 30  and  40,  11.  Between  40  and  50,  13.  Between  50  and  60, 
8.  Between  60  and  70,  14.  Between  80  and  90,  10.  Between  90 
and  100,  4.  The  population  of  this  town  has  not  varied  for  many 
years  much  from  1000.  In  1810  it  was  1018,  and  in  1840  it  was 
1034.  The  table,  for  12  years,  shows  the  whole  number  of  deaths  to 
be  140,  giving  a  yearly  average  of  1 1  and  2  thirds  ;  and  assuming  ten 
hundred  and  twenty  as  the  medium  of  population  during  those  years, 
which,  probably,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  we  have  one  death  for  every 
eighty-seven  of  the  population  each  year.  The  greatest  number  of 
deaths  in  any  one  year  was  15 ;  the  least  8.  The  number  of  deaths 
of  consumption  was  28,  or  one  in  five,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths. 
Of  the  140  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  this  town,  for  the  12  years 
recorded,  above  45  of  them  were  af\er  the  individual  arrived  at  60 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  or  one  to  3  and  l-9th,  and  one  in  about  4J 
arrived  at  70  years,  and  one  in  80  years  and  upwards.  At  the  rate  of 
mortality  which  this  town  has  had  for  12  years  past,  it  would  take 
about  96  years  for  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  to  die. 

Shuteshury. — "  I  believe  I  have  the  number  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion correct  for  12  years,  the  time  which  I  have  been  in  town.  The 
number  from  consumption  was  56,  for  12  years.    In  the  last  6  years. 
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the  abdominal  yiacera,  also,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane 
during  the  fall.  Diseases  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  apoplexy,  inflam- 
mation, paralysis,  are  also  frequent.  Scarlatina  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic in  1638.  It  showed  itself  in  numerous  cases,  in  all  its  forms, 
from  the  most  simple  to  that  of  the  most  alarming  severity ;  in  one 
case  producing  death  in  six  hours  from  the  first  attack,  and  in  another, 
madness,  equalling  in  severity,  in  a  few  hours,  that  of  the  most  severe 
cases  of  hydrophobia.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs 
are  not  uncommon  in  this  vicinity/^  Average  deatlis  in  Buckland,  17 
and  2  tenths  a  year. 

Coleraine. — ^Dr.  Deane  says,  ^^  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  between  old  and  young,  or  of  the  different  diseases,  but 
probably  there  are  many  more  young  than  old.  I  think  the  number  of 
consumptions  may  be  about  one  in  eight.  I  can  recollect  no  particular 
m0rtal  epidemic.  Dysentery  has  prevailed  some  seasons,  but  not  to 
any  alarming  extent,  and  also  typhus  fever  as  an  epidemic.  Dysen- 
tery has  prevailed  some  seasons,  but  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
number  of  cases  from  that  disease.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more 
deaths  occur  from  lung  fever,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  than  from  all  other  diseases  that  prevail  in  Coleraine. 
We  have  but  few  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  in  this  town. 
One  man  died  in  1813,  aged  100.  One  in  18^,  aged  101,  whose 
health  had  been  remarkable  through  life.  He  died  in  April,  and  had 
been  able  to  chop  his  fuel  through  the  winter.  I  was  called  to  him  in 
his  last  sickness,  which  was  lung  fever ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  his 
son,  with  whom  he  lived,  that  I  was  the  first  physician  ever  called  to 
his  father.  We  have  now  living  in  town,  57  persons  between  70  and 
80  ;  31  between  80  and  90 ;  and  1  between  90  and  100/' 

Conway, — The  first  case  of  consumption  occurred  in  1792,  as  re- 
corded. Since  then  there  have  been  76  deaths  from  this  complaint. 
In  the  71  years,  in  which  the  record  has  been  kept,  since  1770,  there 
have  been  54  deaths  of  people  between  80  and  90,  and  27  between 
90  and  100 ;  one  at  the  age  of  99  ;  2  at  96,  and  one  over  100.  It 
appears  by  the  record,  that  the  dysentery  must  have  been  unusually 
malignant  and  severe  in  the  year  1777,  and  in  1803.  Five  have  died 
of  spotted  fever  and  two  of  cancer.  Average  deaths  20  and  4  tenths 
a  year.     Average  deaths  in  50  years,  one  in  80  and  2  tenths. 

Decrfield, — Eleven  hundred  and  fifVy-four  deaths  in  55  years.  Aver- 
age 20  and  a  fraction  a  year.  One  death  in  86  and  a  fraction.  Be- 
tween 95  and  100,  4  ;  20  over  90  ;  80  over  80  ;  233  over  70  ;  284 
between  birth  and  4  years.  Almost  one  quarter  of  the  1150  died  over 
70  years  of  age. 

For  the  first  49  years  there  died  of  fits,  44 ;  fever,  49  ;  dropsy,  20 ; 
pleurisy,  13 ;  palsy,  13 ;  canker-rash,  30 ;  lung  fever,  24 ;  accident, 
17 ;  drowned,  20  ;  suicide,  2 ;  homicide,  1 ;  killed,  1 ;  child-bed,  6  ; 
Angina  Pectoris,  6  ;  hydrocephalus,  12 ;  insanity,  2  ;  bums  and  scalds, 
8;  croup,  14;  apoplexy,  7;  cancer,  8;  colic,  13;  old  age,  61,  &c. 
In  55  years,  there  have  died  of  consumption  144,  of  dysentery,  twice 
epidemic,  82. 

Gill. — In  the  36  years  nearly,  there  have  been  25  over  80,  one 
over  90,  one  99,  one  over  100.  Over  70,  83.  10  and  under,  166, 
including  still-born.     CJonsumption,  58.     Average  age,  6d|.      Dr. 
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since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  reason  to  believe  a  child  died  last  ymr 
with  it,  under  the  care  of  another  physician.  My  case  recovered." 
Have  not  consumption,  pneumonia,  bronchocele,  leucorrhoea,  increased 
among  you  for  a  few  years  past  ?  ^^  I  have  seen  but  one  case  of 
bronchoccle  in  this  town,  or  in  all  this  region.  Within  the  eight  yeaOi 
pneumonia  has  frequently  prevailed,  especially  in  the  spring,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more  prevalent  than  formerly. 
Leucorrhoua  is  a  frequent  disease,  but  not  more  common  than  in  fon 
mer  years.  Of  prolapsus  uteri,  I  can  say,  it  is  almost  epidemic  i 
this  region.  I  have  been  harrossed,  not  quite  to  death,  with  this  o 
plaint,  but  have  had  my  patience  tried  by  it.  Some  cases  have 
induced  evidently  by  leucorrhcea,  but  it  has  generally  arisen 
other  causes."  "  I  have  a  melancholy  picture  to  present  to  you 
consumption.  This  complaint  is  not  only  on  the  increase  among 
but  extremely  prevalent.  My  heart  sickens  within  me,  when  I  re 
upon  the  horrid  nature  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  many  victims 
have  within  a  few  years,  yes,  within  one  year,  been  immol 
by  it,  and  the  powerless  nature  of  medical  agents.  Within  one  y 
from  this  year,  nine  adults  fell  a  prey  to  that  fell  destroyer,  bcsi 
one  of  our  townsmen,  who  died  abroad.  Population  788.  Of  th< 
three  were  males  and  seven  females.  I  sometimes  read  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  medical  gentlemen  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  much  use 
my  patients  towards  effecting  a  cure  ;  and  yet  my  luck  has  been  a 
equal  to  that  of  my  brother  physicians,  with  whom  I  have  been 
quainted.  Most  of  these  consumptive  persons  evidently  possessed 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  complaint  of  which  they  died.  A  fe 
years  before  I  came  to  Rowe,  scarlet  fever  prevailed  epidemicolly.'' 

Shtlbume. — According  to  Mr.  Packard,  in  the  Franklin  Mercury, 
February  23,  1841,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Shelburne,  in 
years,  was  140,  of  which  there  were,  under  5  years,  39.     Between 
and  10,  1.     Between   10  and  20,  9.     Between  20  and  30,  14. 
tween  30  and  40,  11.     Between  40  and  50,  13.     Between  50  and 
8.     Between  60  and  70,  14.     Between  80  and  90,  10.     Between 
and  100,  4.     The  population  of  this  town  has  not  varied  for 
years  much  from  1000.     In  1810  it  was  1018,  and  in  1840  it 
1034.     The  table,  for  12  years,  shows  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
be  140,  giving  a  yearly  average  of  11  and  2  thirds  ;  and  assuming 
hundred  and  twenty  as  the  medium  of  population  during  those  } 
which,  probably,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  we  have  one  death  for  eve: 
eighty-seven  of  the  population  each  year.     The  greatest  number 
deaths  in  any  one  year  was  15 ;  the  least  8.     The  number  of  deai 
of  consumption  was  28,  or  one  in  five^  of  the  whole  number  of  dea' 
Of  the  140  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  this  town,  for  the  12  y 
recorded,  above  45  of  them  were  after  the  individual  arrived  at 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  or  one  to  3  and  l-9th,  and  one  in  about 
arrived  at  70  years,  and  one  in  80  years  and  upwards.     At  the  rate 
mortality  which  this  town  has  had  for  12  years  past,  it  would  taki 
about  96  years  for  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  to  die. 

Shulesiury, — ^^  I  believe  I  have  the  number  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion correct  for  12  years,  the  time  which  I  have  been  in  town.  The 
number  from  consumption  was  56,  for  12  yean.     In  the  last  6  yesiii 


■■  II  -uui  U.BJ  cue  gioucu  ciuu  ))ui  ui  Kuuu  iirucr  oy  lao  Huuiuint.      It 
■Hf  be  questioned  whether  tlus  policy  u  a  sotud  one.    The  public  in 
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since  I  liavo  been  here.  I  have  reason  to  believe  a  child  died  last  yen 
with  it,  under  the  care  of  another  ph3r8ician.  My  case  recovered.*' 
Have  not  consumption,  pneumonia,  bronchocele,  leucorrhoea,  increased 
among  you  for  a  few  years  past  ?  *^  I  have  seen  but  one  case  of 
bronchocele  in  this  town,  or  in  all  this  region.  Within  the  eight  yeais, 
pneumonia  has  frequently  prevailed,  especially  in  the  spnng,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more  prevalent  than  formerly. 
Leucorrho^a  is  a  frequent  disease,  but  not  more  common  than  in  for- 
mer years.  Of  prolapsus  uteri,  I  can  say,  it  is  almost  epidemic  in 
this  region.  I  have  been  harrassed,  not  quite  to  death,  with  this  com- 
plaint, but  have  had  my  patience  tried  by  it.  Some  cases  have  been 
mduced  evidently  by  leucorrhcea,  but  it  has  generally  arisen  from 
other  causes."  "  I  have  a  melancholy  picture  to  present  to  you  of 
consumption.  This  complaint  is  not  only  on  the  increase  among  us, 
but  extremely  prevalent.  My  heart  sickens  within  me,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  horrid  nature  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  many  victims  that 
have  within  a  few  years,  yes,  within  one  year,  been  immolated 
by  it,  and  the  powerless  nature  of  medical  agents.  Within  one  year, 
from  this  year,  nine  adults  fell  a  prey  to  that  fell  destroyer,  besides 
one  of  our  townsmen,  who  died  abroad.  Population  788.  Of  these, 
three  were  males  and  seven  females.  I  sometimes  read  of  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  medical  gentlemen  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  much  use  to 
my  patients  towards  effecting  a  cure  ;  and  yet  my  luck  has  been  about 
equal  to  that  of  my  brother  physicians,  with  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted. Most  of  these  consumptive  persons  evidently  possessed  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  complaint  of  which  they  died.  A  few 
years  before  I  came  to  Rowc,  scarlet  fever  prevailed  epidemically." 

Shelbume. — According  to  Mr.  Packard,  in  the  Franklin  Mercury,  of 
February  23,  1841,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Shelburne,  in  12 
years,  was  140,  of  which  there  were,  under  5  years,  39.  Between  5 
and  10,  1.  Between  10  and  20,  9.  Between  20  and  30,  14.  Be- 
tween 30  and  40,  11.  Between  40  and  50,  13.  Between  50  and  60, 
8.  Between  60  and  70,  14.  Between  80  and  90,  10.  Between  90 
and  100,  4.  The  population  of  this  town  has  not  varied  for  many 
years  much  from  1000.  In  1810  it  was  1018,  and  in  1840  it  wm 
1034.  The  table,  for  12  years,  shows  the  whole  number  of  deaths  to 
be  140,  giving  a  yearly  average  of  1 1  and  2  thirds  ;  and  assuming  ten 
hundred  and  twenty  as  the  medium  of  population  during  those  years, 
which,  probably,  is  not  far  from  the  tnith,  we  have  one  death  for  ever}' 
eighty-seven  of  the  population  each  year.  The  greatest  number  of 
deaths  in  any  one  year  was  15 ;  the  least  8.  The  number  of  deaths 
of  consumption  was  28,  or  one  in  five,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths. 
Of  the  140  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  this  town,  for  the  12  years 
recorded,  above  45  of  them  were  af\er  the  individual  arrived  at  60 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  or  one  to  3  and  l-9th,  and  one  in  about  4} 
arrived  at  70  years,  and  one  in  80  years  and  upwards.  At  the  rate  of 
mortality  which  this  town  has  had  for  12  years  past,  it  would  take 
about  96  years  for  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  to  die. 

Shuteshury. — "  I  believe  I  have  the  number  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion correct  for  12  years,  the  time  which  I  have  been  in  town.  The 
number  from  consumption  was  56,  for  12  yean.     In  the  lost  6  years. 
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29.  Ten  died  of  consumption,  over  70  years  of  age.  Eighteen  died 
in  the  12  years,  over  70.  There  are  now  living'  in  town,  68  people 
over  70  years  of  age,  and  a  number  of  them  are  from  83  to  92  and 
98.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  living  in  town,  at  the  age  of  98,  and  Michael  Ver- 
mont, at  the  age  of  92."  Ephraim  Pratt  died  in  this  town,  I  believe 
in  1816,  at  the  age  of  117.  I  understand  that  one  of  his  descendants 
lived  to  the  age  of  104. 

WariDick. — Total  number  of  deaths  in  Warwick,  in  26  years,  443. 
Average  17.  116  under  10  years  of  age  ;  60  over  80  ;  13  over  90  ; 
94  of  consumption,  under  60  years  ;  30  of  typhus  fever,  11  of  casu- 
alty ;  6  of  suicide ;  4  of  cancer ;  17  of  intemperate  habits ;  11  of 
dysentery,  in  1822 ;  16  of  dysentery,  in  1824  ;  7  of  consumption,  in 
1827  ;  5  of  typhus  fever,  in  1839.  I  would  add  there  have  been,  in 
the  40  years  past,  626  deaths.     Averaging  a  little  over  15  a  year. 

Whately, — Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Whately,  in  61  years,  619. 
Average  10  and  15  hundredths  a  year.  One  death  in  82  inhabitants. 
Twenty -one  cases  of  consumption  recorded  in  61  years. 


XXIIl.     Extracts  from  the  "Report  on  the  Cholera  in 

Boston  in  1849." 

This  able  report  was  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry 
G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  the  City  Physician.  Wc  make  two  extracts— one  by 
Henry  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  aldermen ; 
and  the  other,  containing  the  topography  of  those  parts  of  the  city  in 
which  the  Cholera  appeared,  by  Henry  W.  Williams,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Rogers  remarks  : — Before  closing  their  report,  your  committee 
deem  it  their  duty  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  to  the  present  unhealthy  condition  of 
many  of  the  streets,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  They  refer,  par- 
ticularly, to  portions  of  the  Neck  and  Harrison  Avenue  ; — to  the  South 
Cove, — the  territory  bordering  on  the  water,  from  South  Boston  upper 
bridge  to  State  street, — the  neighborhood  of  Ann  street, — a  part  of  the 
Mill  Pond  lands, — and  certain  tracts  on  the  northerly  side  of  Cam* 
bridge  street,  near  the  river.  In  all  these  localities,  there  are  many 
streets,  courts,  and  lanes  which  are  exceedingly  contracted,  ill  ventilat- 
ed, and  dirty  ;  without  any  proper  grade  and  with  no,  or  very  insuffi- 
cient sewerage.  This  state  of  things  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  originally  laid  out  by  private  speculators,  whose  only 
object  was  to  make  a  profitable  investment  for  themselves,  and  who 
paid  but  very  slight  attention  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  those  who 
have  to  reside  upon  them.  But  in  some  cases,  it  arises  from  the  great 
increase  of  population,  which  renders  the  space  and  accommodation, 
originally  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  residents,  wholly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  proper  supply  of  the  present  necessities.  In  certain  lo- 
calities, as  on  the  South  Cove,  the  marshy  and  new  made  ground  has 
settled,  and  the  imperfect  sewerage  which  was  originally  provided,  has 
become  nearly  useless.  The  great  body  of  the  streets  alluded  to  are 
private  ways,  over  which  the  city  exercises  no  special  care  or  custody ; 
and  the  policy,  hitherto  pursued  by  it,  has  been  to  refuse  to  accept 
them,  until  they  are  graded  and  put  in  sood  order  by  the  abutters.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  policy  is  a  sound  one.    The  public  in 
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rarest  would  seem  to  require  that  the  Board  of  Health  should  have  the 
power  to  cause  all  streets  and  ways  to  be  laid  out,  of  a  suitable  width, 
and  to  be  properly  graded  and  provided  with  ample  sewerage,  con- 
structed and  laid  down  in  the  best  manner,  before  any  buildings  are 
erected  upon  them.  And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  requisitions,  they  should  be  authorized  to  proceed  by  their  own 
agents ;  and  the  adjacent  territory  should  be  held  answerable  for 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  committee  consider  that  the  whole  subject  of  streets  and  ways, 
in  respect  to  width,  ventilation,  grade,  and  drainage,  is  one  of  very 
great  and  increasing  importance.  They  would  urge  strongly  the  ne- 
cessity of  enforcing  all  existing  statutes  and  ordinances ;  and,  where 
a  deficiency  of  power  is  apprehended,  the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
application  to  the  legislative  power.  A  great  deal  undoubtedly  has 
been  done  in  reference  to  this  subject,  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
very  much  still  remains  undone  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  long  continued 
system  of  measures,  patiently  persevered  in,  that  we  can  expect  to  ar- 
rive at  that  point  of  practical  perfection  which  will  secure  the  health 
and  comfort  of  our  inhabitants. 

We  would  now  refer  to  another  subject  which,  in  our  view,  also  de- 
mands the  attention  and  action  of  this  Board.  We  allude  to  the  very 
wretched,  dirty  and  unhealthy  condition  of  a  great  number  of  the 
dwelling-houses,  occupied  by  the  Irish  population,  in  Batterymarch, 
*  Broad,  Wharf,  Wells,  Bread,  Oliver,  Hamilton,  Atkinson,  Curve, 
Brighton,  Cove,  Ann,  and  other  streets.  These  houses,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  occupied  by  a  single  family,  or  even  by  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies ;  but  each  room,  from  garret  to  cellar,  is  filled  with  a  family  con- 
sisting of  several  persons,  and  sometimes  with  two  or  more  families. 
The  consequence  is  an  excessive  population,  wholly  disproportioned  to 
the  space  or  the  accommodations. 

From  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  these  residences  soon  become 
polluted  with  all  manner  of  bad  odors.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
there  can  be  no  cleanliness,  privacy,  or  proper  ventilation,  and  little 
comfort ;  and,  with  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  generally  loose 
and  dirty  habits  which  prevail  among  the  occupants,  the  necessary 
evils  are  greatly  increased  both  in  amount  and  intensity.  In  Broad 
street  and  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  including  Fort  Hill  and 
the  adjacent  streets,  the  situation  of  the  Irish,  in  these  respects,  is 
particularly  wretched.  During  their  visits  the  last  summer,  your  com- 
mittee were  witnesses  of  scenes  too  painful  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet 
too  disgusting  to  be  related  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  whole 
district  is  a  perfect  hive  of  human  beings,  without  comforts  and  most- 
ly without  common  necessaries ;  in  many  cases,  huddled  together  like 
brutes,  without  regard  to  sex,  or  age,  or  sense  of  decency ;  grown 
men  and  women  sleeping  together  in  the  same  apartment,  and  some- 
.  times  wife  and  husband,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  same  bed.  Under 
such  circumstances,  self-respect,  forethought,  all  high  and  noble  vir- 
tues soon  die  out,  and  sullen  indifference  and  despair,  or  disorder,  in- 
temperance and  utter  degradation  reign  supreme. 

The  houses  above  alluded  to  are  also  insufficiently  provided  with  the 
necessary  in  and  out  of  door  conveniences,  which  are  required  in 
every  dwelling  place.    The  great  mass  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
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region  last  referred  to,  have  but  one  sink,  opening  into  a  contracted 
and  ill  constructed  drain,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  into  a  passage 
way  or  street,  and  but  one  privy,  usually  a  mass  of  pollution,  for  all 
the  inhabitants,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  hundred.  Some  of  them 
have  neither  drain  nor  privy ;  and  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  supply 
their  necessities  as  best  they  can.  Many  of  them  were  originally  de- 
signed for  warehouses,  and  have  been  converted  to  their  present  uses 
as  economically  as  possible  ;  whilst  others,  which  were  once  well  fitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  single  family,  have  become  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  large  numbers  that  now  crowd  into 
them.  A  great  portion  of  those  in  Broad  street  and  Fort  Hill  are  lofYy 
buildings  from  three  to  six  stones  high,  and  contain  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  rent  for  each  room  ranges  from  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  a  half ;  and  is  generally  collected  by  a  man  who 
hires  the  whole  building,  or  several  buildings,  and  enforces  prompt 
payment  under  the  threat,  always  rigidly  executed,  of  immediate  ejec- 
tion. 

Appended  to  the  medical  report  is  a  sketch  of  Half  Moon  place, 
which  is  probably  the  worst  locality  in  the  city.  Here  the  houses  are 
built  around  an  area  from  which  air  is  almost  totally  excluded  by  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  Fort  Hill  on  one  side,  and  the  loAy  buildings  of 
Broad  street  on  the  other.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  occupied  by 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  privies,  constantly  overflowing,  and  by  ill  con- 
structed and  worn  out  sinks  and  drains,  into  which  are  hourly  thrown 
solid  substances,  of  all  sorts,  which  choke  them  up  and  cause  the 
liquid  parts  mixed  with  them  to  run  over.  Into  the  area  there  is  a 
narrow  entrance  from  Broad  street,  whilst  a  steep  and  crazy  staircase 
affords  a  passage  to  Humphrey  place,  some  fif\y  feet  above.  Side  by 
side  with  the  staircase,  and  fully  exposed,  a  large,  square,  plank  drain 
makes  a  precipitous  descent,  conducting,  half  hidden,  half  revealed, 
not  only  the  waste  water  of  the  houses  in  Humphrey  place,  but,  also, 
the  contents  of  its  privies  to  the  area  below  ;  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, is  redolent  of  the  fact. 

Your  committee  have  already,  in  a  former  communication,  described 
to  the  Board  the  state  of  the  cellars  under  the  houses,  above  described ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  consideration  that  the 
duties  of  the  existing  Board  will  soon  be  transferred  to  others,  seem  to 
require  some  notice  of  them  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition. 
These  cellars  are  generally  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,, 
and,  to  most  of  them,  the  only  entrance  for  light  or  air  is  by  the  pas- 
sage, or  cellar  door  way,  leading  down  to  them  by  steps  from  the  side- 
w^  above.  They  are  crowded  with  families,  which  lodge  there  and 
make  them  their  sole  place  of  abode.  Besides  a  dwelling  house,  these 
places  very  generally  serve  the  purposes  of  a  grocery  and  vegetable 
shop  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  groggery  and  dancing  hall  are  added.. 
As  might  be  expected,  intemperance,  lewdness,  riot  and  all  the  evil 
spirits  to  which  poor  humanity  is  at  any  time  subject,  enter  in  and' 
dwell  there.  Few  of  the  cellars  have  either  drains  or  privies.  Some 
of  them  are  divided  off  into  one  or  more  rooms,  into  which  hardly  a 
ray  of  light,  or  breath  of  air  passes,  and  where,  notwithstanding,  fami- 
lies consisting  of  several  persons  reside.  How  the  lamp  of  life,  under 
fuch  circumstances,  holds  out  to  bum,  even  for  a  day,  is,  perhaps,  as 
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Lyons,  in  his  letter  to  me,  observes,  that  ^^  the  most  prevalent  disease, 
since  the  commencement  of  1813,  has  been,  what  we  now  call,  lung 
fever.  Previous  to  that  time,  up  to  1806,  and  several  times  since, 
dysentery  has  prevailed,  but  not  as  a  general  epidemic;  however, 
bowel  complaints  in  children,  and  affections  of  the  lungs,  are  the  most 
common,  and  gastric  fevers  in  adults ;  whilst  lung  fever  claims  old 
people  for  its  victims.^^  Average  deaths  in  Gill  in  36  years,  from 
1806,  12  a  year.     One  death  in  about  60  and  5  tenths. 

ffato^y.— Gren.  Longley  observes,  that  **  it  appears,  for  32  yean, 
commencing  with  1800,  the  average  deaths  in  Hawley  ¥ras  10,  a 
fraction  over  one  per  cent.  For  eight  years,  commencing  with  1832, 
the  average  of  deaths  was  14  in  a  year.  In  1839,  the  deaths  num- 
bered 21,  18  of  whom  were  adults,  several  between  the  ages  of  80 
and  90  years,  three  in  one  family.  The  most  prevalent  complaints, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  inflammatory.^^  Tlie  canker-rash  pre- 
vailed in  Hawley  in  1794,  and  in  1830.  There  have  been  a  few 
mortal  cases  of  spotted  fever.  The  consumption  is  considered  more 
prevalent  than  30  years  ago.  Three  have  died  between  95  and  100, 
one  nearly  99,  4  between  90  and  95.  Of  14  who  have  died  in  Haw- 
ley, their  ages  amount  to  1248.  There  are  now  living  in  Hawley, 
several  people  over  90  years  of  age,  among  the  rest,  Edmond  Long- 
ley,  Esq.,  95  in  November,  1841.  There  are  now  living  12,  the  sum 
of  whose  ages  is  1064. 

In  1809  there  were  11  deaths;  6  of  peripneumony ;  1  infant;  1 
laudanum  ;  1  Angina  Maligna.  In  1810  there  were  12  deaths ;  1  old 
age ;  1   peripneumony  ;   3  typhus ;  3  dropsy ;   2  spotted   fever.    In 

1811  there  were   14  deaths:  2  apoplexy;  2  consumption,  6lc.    In 

1812  there  were  9  deaths ;  1  hydrocephalus  ;  1  hydrothorax ;  2  perip- 
neumony. In  1813  there  were  10  deaths ;  1  peripneumony ;  5  in- 
fants ;  3  typhus  fever.  In  1814  there  were  4  deaths  ;  1  scrofula ;  2 
infants  ;  1  typhus  fever.  Average  in  41  years,  1 1  and  2  tenths.  One 
death  in  92  and  7  tenths. 

Heath, — ^Thc  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Heath,  from  1817  to  1829 
inclusive,  is  150.  Of  whom  20  died  of  consumption,  20  of  dysentery, 
and  12  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Old  age,  15.  Dyspeptic  and 
liver  complaints,  6  ;  fevers,  5 ;  dropsy,  6  ;  jaundice,  2 ;  croup,  3 ; 
cancer,  3  ;  puerperal  fever,  3  ;  phrenitis,  4 ;  hooping  cough,  3,  6k, 
From  1785  to  1841,  there  have  been  10  deaths  of  people  over  90 
years  of  age,  one  96.  From  80  to  90,  there  have  been  41  deaths  ;  from 
70  to  80,  33.     Average  1 1  and  a  fraction  a  year. 

Dr.  Emerson  observes,  that  "  genuine  typhus  fever  is  hardly  known 
in  this  town.  Other  kinds  of  fever  not  inflammatory  are  as  rare  as 
typhus.  Bronchocele  is  very  uncommon.  A  few  sporadic  cases  of 
dysentery  occur  every  year  in  the  hot  seasons,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  easily  manageable.  A  number  of  fatal  cases  occurred  during 
the  years  1824,  1825,  1827  and  1828.  Cases  of  croup  happen  here 
every  year,  but  whether  the  disease  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  towns 
on  Connecticut  River,  I  have  not  the  means  of  determining.  Perhaps 
a  fatal  case  has  happened  as  often  as  once  in  six  years.  Consump- 
tions are  frequent,  and  certainly  not  on  the  decline.  Of  those  noted 
as  dying  of  old  age,  a  majority,  perhaps,  were  affected  with  catarrhal 
complaints,  or  diseases  about  the  heart,  or  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs ; 
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indeed  death  simply  from  old  age,  or  a  universal  and  equal  decay  of 
the  powers  of  life,  is,  in  my  experience,  a  rare  occurrence/* 

Leyden. — ^Dr.  Wilkins  observes,  that,  of  98  deaths,  32  were  over 
70,  12  between  70  and  80,  19  between  80  and  90,  one  97.  He  says, 
that  he  cannot  ascertain  for  a  certainty  that  any  person  has  died  in 
town  over  100  years  of  age  ;  although,  three  or  four  have  died  here, 
whose  ages  would  not  vary  much  from  that.  '^  One  of  our  inhabitants 
tells  me  that  he  is  quite  confident  that  two  of  the  number  were  over 
100.  There  are  now  living,  in  Leyden,  33  persons  between  70  and 
80,  12  between  80  and  90,  and  one  between  90  and  100— William 
Dorrell,  of  wooden  shoe  notoriety.  About  one  fourth  of  the  deaths 
were  from  consumption,  for  the  most  part  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
35,  at  which  period  of  life  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  predisposition 
to  that  disease.     Four  or  five  cases  were  accidental.*' 

Narthfield.—Of  the  226  deaths,  from  1750  to  1794  inclusive,  95 
were  infants,  from  8  years  of  age  downwards.  One  person  died  in 
Northfield,  in  1840,  over  100  years  of  age.  In  the  above  record,  2 
died  between  90  and  95,  and  3  between  95  and  100.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  pastor  of  the  church,  from  1750  to  1794,  and  kept  the 
above  register.  Of  the  deaths  recorded  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  there  were 
from  accident,  1 ;  apoplexy,  2 ;  killed  by  Indians,  2  ;  bum,  1 ;  con- 
sumption, 13 ;  child-birth,  7 ;  cancer,  1 ;  dropsy,  1  ;  drowned,  2 ; 
colic,  1 ;  epileptic  fit,  1 ;  fever,  1 ;  measles  and  putrid  fever,  1 ;  palsy, 

2  ;  rattles,  Fcroi^,]  5  ;  small-pox,  1 ;  worms,  2. 

Rowe. — ^Average  number  of  deaths  10  and  8  tenths  a  vear.  Three 
deaths  over  100,  one  106,  and  two  101, 6  between  80  and  90.    Living, 

3  between  80  and  90,  3  between  90  and  100.  Dr.  Gould  observes, 
that  '^  the  person  who  lived  to  106  years  of  age,  was  grandmother  of 
Deacon  Thomas  of  this  place.  Her  husband  died  at  83.  Their  son, 
father  of  Deacon  Thomas,  died  at  92,  a  sister  at  86.  A  brother  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  lived  to  107  full  years.  His  name  was  Matthew  Watson. 
He  died  in  Barrington,  R.  I.  « 

The  deaths,  according  to  population,  agree  nearly  with  those  in 
Deerfield.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  is 
less  among  children  than  adults.  I  account  for  this  from  the  fact,  that 
there  are  bom  yearly,  not  more  than  a  third  as  many  children  dow,  as 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  Then  the  people,  the  first  settlers, 
were  young  and  prolific.  Now  the  young  leave  us,  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  homes,  and  none  but  the  barren  and  unprolific  are  lefl  behind.** 

I  cannot  do  better  in  this  place  than  to  eive  the  following  excellent 
letter  of  Dr.  Gould,  on  this  subject,  in  reply  to  some  queries  which  I 
propounded  to  him.  I  inquired  of  him  whether  fevers  have  prevailed 
more  in  winter  than  in  summer  ?  In  reply,  he  sa3rs,  ^*  My  observa- 
tions extend  only  eight  years.  My  answer  to  this  interrogatory  is, 
that  fevers  are  much  more  prevalent  in  summer  than  in  winter.  It  is 
seldom  that  I  see  a  case  of  fever  in  the  winter  season.  I  do  not  now 
recollect  a  single  case,  though  it  is  very  possible  there  may  have 
occurred  cases  during  the  time  of  which  I  write.^*    Has  typhus  fever 

rrevailed  at  all  in  Rowe  ?  ^  I  answer,  that  since  I  have  been  in  Rowe, 
have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  typhus  fever.  Certainly  not  one,  if 
we  take  Dr.  Smithes  definition,*'  Do  you  have  any  cases  of  real 
CTQixp  ?    ^  I  have  seen  but  one  case,  which  I  conndered  real  croop, 
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great  a  wonder  as  that  such  a  state  of  things  should,  in  this  comrouni* 
ty,  be  suffered  to  exist.  That  such  residences  become  the  permanent 
abode  of  fever,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  well  known  to  the  medical 
men  who  visit  them  ;  and  that  they  tend  to  shorten  life,  we  may  clear-- 
ly  infer  from  the  statistical  tables  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  who  states  ihat  the 
average  age  of  Irish  life  in  Boston,  does  not  exceed  fourteen  years. 
The  number  of  cellars,  used  as  dwelling-houses,  is,  according  to  the 
return  of  the  City  Marshal,  five  hundred  and  eighty-six ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  occupying  them  varies  from  five  to  fifteen. 

The  committee  would  gladly  have  been  excused  from  the  task  of 
setting  before  you  the  above  most  painful  details,  but  it  has  been  forced 
upon  them  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  hope  and  belief  that,  for  the 
large  portion  of  the  evils  complained  of,  some  adequate  remedial 
measures  can  and  ought  to  be  found  by  the  city.  Great  public  consid- 
erations seem  to  them  to  demand,  that  every  dwell  ins-house  should 
be  provided  with  sinks,  drains,  and  privies,  that  are  adapted,  in  size, 
number,  and  construction,  to  the  number  of  individuals  who  shall 
occupy  it ;  that  the  owners  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  construct 
them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and,  in  case  of 
neglect  or  refusal,  that  the  estate  itself  should  be  held  liable  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  by  the  city  in  making 
such  provision.  A  just  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poorer 
classes,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  of  tenants,  who  are  unable  to  prosecute 
them,  would  also  make  it  reasonable,  that  every  landlord  should  be  re- 
quired to  fit  his  building  properly  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  in  respect  to  light,  air,  and  necessary  conveniences ;  and  that 
some  provision  of  law  should  be  made  by  which  the  number  of  tenants 
should  be  apportioned  to  its  size  and  general  arrangements.  And, 
especially  is  it  important,  that  some  legal  power,  sanctioned  by  penal- 
ties sufficiently  stringent,  should  be  obtained,  to  prevent  entirely  the 
occupation  of  underground  cellars  as  dwelling  houses. 

Your  committee  submit  the  above  subjects  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  they  recommend  that  an  early  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  such  additional  powers,  as  may 
be  needed  to  abate  the  evils  complained  of. 

Dr.  Williams's  topographical  description  is  as  follows  : — As  this  ep- 
idemic has,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  domiciled  itself,  so  to  speak, 
in  localities,  nearly  all  of  which  have  in  common  certain  easily  recog- 
nizable and  well-defined  peculiarities,  we  have  procured  some  per- 
spective drawings  and  plans  of  several  of  them,  as  specimens  of  the 
rest.  They  will,  we  think,  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  impression  of 
the  uniformly  crowded  state  of  the  buildings ;  of  their  inaccessibility 
to  air  ;  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  arresting  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease in  such  situations,  or  of  treating  satisfactorily  in  them  any  of  its 
victims. 

We  have  appended  to  this  report  a  chart  or  block  plan  of  the  city 
proper,  in  which  the  original  location  of  all  the  cases  which  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Hospital,  and  all  the  fatal  cases,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  are  carefully  indicated.  This  method  was  preferred  to  an  at- 
tempt which  must  have  failed,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  trace  the  origin 
of  those  also  which  recovered  in  private  practice.  So  that,  if  this 
statement  seems  to  fall  short  of  what  is  desirable  in  this  respect,  it  will 
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be  free  from  the  gross  inaccuracies  into  which  the  widely  varying  re* 
ports,  from  a  large  number  of  observers,  many  of  whom  have  no  uni- 
form or  well-defined  standard  of  diagnosis,  must  inevitably  have  led. 
Besides,  as  a  general  rule,  the  tables  of  mortality  will  always  ^ve  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  any  prevailing  epidemic. 

The  subjoined  statistics  furnish  the  history  of  the  origin  of  707 
cases — 611  of  which  were  fatal.  The  sources  of  information  are  the 
records  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  books  of  the  City  Registrar,  at  the 
City  Hall. 

The  reports  of  the  office  of  the  City  Registrar,  being  made  mostly 
by  the  undertakers  of  funerals,  and  not  by  medical  authority,  are  not 
of  course  entitled  to  implicit  confidence ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  give  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  exact  truth. 

There  were  doubtless  some  cases  reported  as  Cholera,  which  were 
not  so,  especially  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  as  our  experi- 
ence at  the  Hospital  gave  us  the  impression  that  it  was  seldom  fatal  in 
this  class  of  subjects.  These  may  fairly  be  ofiset  by  the  deaths  among 
adults,  from  drunkenness,  or  by  drinking  cold  water,  which  were  re- 
ported as  Cholera. 

The  exact  age  was  also  evidently  only  approximately  given,  the  for- 
eign population  being  very  illy  informed  in  regard  to  their  advance  in 
life.  This  fact  is  indicated,  upon  the  records,  by  the  large  numbers 
reported  as  having  died  at  the  ages  of  25,  30,  35,  40,  &c. ;  showing 
that  the  persons  were  estimated  to  be  about  those  periods  of  life.  But 
while  this  renders  the  statement  uncertain  for  a  particular  year,  (of  the 
age,)  it  does  not  affect  the  results  for  periods  of  five  years. 

Of  the  707  cases,  385  were  males,  and  322  females.  Their  birth- 
places and  ages  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

Isolated  instances  of  the  disease  were  noticed  in  even  the  most  salu- 
brious portions  of  the  city,  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  disease 
was  confined  to  unhealthy,  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  localities.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  drainage  is  difficult  and  the  cellars 
more  or  less  invaded  by  the  back-water ;  those  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  were  invaded  by  the  pes- 
tilence. As  instances  in  point,  we  may  cite  the  cases  which  occurred 
in  the  new  streets,  upon  the  Neck  and  the  South  Cove  ;  Church  street ; 
Sea  and  East  streets ;  Battery-march'  street ;  Broad,  Wharf,  Well  and 
Bread  streets ;  Ann  street  and  its  neighborhood  ;  Nashua  and  Brighton 
streets,  and  South  and  East  Boston. 

In  nearly  all  these  localities,  an  over-crowded  population,  bad  ven- 
tilation, insufficient  and  unwholesome  diet,  inten^nerance^  and  the  entire 
absence  of  cleanliness,  have  been  most  efficient  adjuvants  in  assisting 
the  operation  of  other  causes. 

As  examples  of  the  influence  of  filthy  habits,  deficient  ventilation, 
d«^.,  in  what  would  be  considered  as  healthy  situations,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cases  which  originated  in  Oliver  and  Hamilton  streets ;  Sul- 
livan place ;  and  Atkinson,  Hanover,  West-Cedar,  Southac  and  Biay 
streets.  So  many  instances  might  be  cited,  from  our  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  localities  where  the  majority  of  the  cases  occurred,  that 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  influences  alluded  to  above  are,  as  a  uni- 
versal rule,4he  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  with  the  occasional  ex- 

1  Fonnerly  hutUry-Manh  ttreft,r-«  name  winch  is  <fdit  appropriafeely  dewti^T^. 
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ception  of  those  cases  which  are  evidently  produced  by  an  unusual 
indulgence  or  excess. 

The  City  Institutions  at  South  Boston  furnish  evidence  (^  the  liabil- 
ity of  persons  of  enfeebled  constitutions  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease, 
even  when  removed  to  a  healthy  location,  and  furnished  with  clean 
rooms  and  a  regulated  diet. 

A  considerable  number  of  deaths  are  reported  from  these  institu- 
tions, especially  from  the  House  of  Industry,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  medical  officers,  in  being  able  to  place  the 
patients  under  treatment  from  the  first  moments  of  the  appearance  of 
the  disease. 

The  exact  place,  whenever  it  could  be  ascertained,  where  each  case 
originated,  has  been  indicated,  so  that,  if  the  epidemic  should  re- 
appear, as  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely  to  do,  the  Health  Commissioners 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  ascertain  at  once,  not  only  what  streets, 
but  what  particular  buildings  will  be  likely  to  require  the  process  of 
purification.  In  cases  where  the  number  of  the  house  is  not  designat- 
ed, as  in  portions  of  those  reported  in  Broad,  Cove,  Sea,  and  some 
other  streets,  it  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  cases  originated,  directly 
or  otherwise,  in  the  houses  which  were  known  to  be  the  chosen  foci  of 
the  disease. 

Most  of  the  worst  localities  are  easily  to  be  recognized  upon  the 
chart,  or  on  the  accompan3ring  list.  Among  them,  as  ccmspicuously 
bad,  may  be  cited  the  houses  in  the  rear  of  136  Hanover  street  ;i  Me- 
chanics court ;  No  14  Battery-march  street ;  Humphrey  •  place  ;  Bur- 
gess' alley  ;  Cross,  Broad,  Well,  and  Wharf  streets. 

At  East  Boston  there  were  quite  a  number  of  fatal  cases,  in  or  near 
Liverpool  street ;  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
houses  which  were  visited  with  the  pestilence,  were  without  proper 
drains^  while  others,  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  otherwise  the  same 
circumstances,  but  well'drained^  entirely  escaped. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Hospital  was  located  near  the  scenes  of 
the  greatest  ravages  of  the  disease.  This  was  most  appropriately 
done.  That  it  did  not  itself  constitute  a  focus  of  contagion,  may  be 
proved  from  the  circumstances  that  several  cases  originated  in  its  vi- 
cinity, before  it  was  occupied  by  patients  from  other  parts  of  the  city, 
as  also  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  not  manifested  in  all  directions 
around  it.  No  cases  occurred  in  the  houses  upon  the  square.  They 
were  limited  entirely  to  the  houses,  (on  the  northeastly  side  of  the 
hill,)  which  were  occupied  by  the  most  miserable  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, living  in  the  most  miserable  manner;  while  those  residing, 
under  better  circumstances,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  building, 
were  entirely  exempt  from  the  visitation  of  the  malady. 

It  will  be  observed  that  about  two  hundred  cases  occurred  within  a 
circle,  having  a  radius  of  a  few  rods  only,  whose  centre  was  in  Broad 
street,  near  Burgess'  alley.  The  population  of  this  district  is  enor- 
mous. We  present,  on  the  opposite  page,  a  plan  of  Half-moon  place, 
with  Burgess'  and  Baker's  alley,  showing  the  entrances  from  Broad 
street.^ 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  few  years  since,  t^'phus  or  typboid  fever  prevailed  here  to  u 
unusual  extent, 
s  See  Shattiick't  ''Census  of  Boston." 
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J^.  \,  Ha'f-m-»n  Place.    ^To.U^andS,  Burguif  JiUry. 
p,  Entnnce  throivh  arch  to  DurTess'  alley, 
6.  Entrance  throueh  lUir-moon  plitce  from  Broad  street. 
c  Entrance  to  BnSer'a  alley. 
The  dark-colored  pirta  represent  the  brick  blocha.    The  datlatt  colored,  the 
houses  where  the  worst  casee  occurred.    The  lighter  colored  tints  represent 
the  ebcda  and  out-bousea. 


Viae  of  IMf-m 

Half.moon  place  is  situnted  in  the  rear  of  Broad  etreel,  and  is  fonn* 
ed  by  B  kind  of  excavation  into  the  side  of  Fort  Hill ;  the  houses 
which  form  its  semi-circular  side  being  built  either  agunst  the  hill,  or 
separated  from  it  by  a  space  of  a  few  feet.  It  has  two  narrow  en- 
tisnces  between  blocks  of  houses,  on  Broad  street,  and  "Jacob's  Lad- 
der," which,  at  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  was  a  very  di- 
lapidated  stair-case,  that  connects  it  with  Humphrey  place,  and  thua 
with  the  higher  streets  upon  the  hill.  Baker's  alley,  one  of  its  en- 
trances, forms  its  northern  boundary,  and  Burgess'  alley  extends  from 
its  southern  extremity.  The  cut  represents  a  portion  only  of  the  place, 
and  conveys,  as  do  the  others,  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  near  prox- 
imity of  the  houses,  and  the  utter  wont  of  any  circulation  of  air.    Ilie 
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Bvrgtat^  JUteij ;  Moilk  Vtae, — From  point  marked  9,  od  plan, 
side  towards  Brood  street,  from  which  the  view  is  taken,  is  rormcd  by 
the  sheds  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  that  street,  with  extremely  dir^ 
badcyards,  and  a.  fair  proportion  of  privies. 

To  the  right  of  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  as  represented  in  the  cut,  is  a 
cluster  of  six  privies,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  place.  Al 
the  time  of  the  epidemic,  these  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  the 
ground  about  them  was  covered  with  their  overflowing  contents,  re- 
moved only  by  evaporation.  They  have  since  been  repaired,  bo  as  to 
present  a  better  outward  appearance.  A  fence  has  since  been  erected, 
as  a  screen,  at  the  side  of  ^e  ''  Ladder,"  to  hide  the  naked  deformity 
of  its  neighborhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  drain  are  two  more  cluslera  of 
privies,  sis  in  number.  The  open  space  likewise  presents  thi«e  cess- 
pools, intended  to  convey  off  the  diiiy  water  ;  but  which  were  chewed 
by  ail  aorta  of  vegetable  matters,  as  fragments  of  cabbage  and  potatoet. 
As  these  accumulated,  they  were  scooped  out  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground  near  them,  which  was  thus  plentifully  bestrewed  with  putrefy- 
ing vegetable  matters.  With  these  were  mingled  no  small  proporlitn 
of  nibataocea  still  more  loathsome. 
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Burgoi' .Wtff  i  SovOi  Fuw, 

The  houses  to  the  left,  arc  from  four  to  six  stories  In  height,  and 

were  crowded  with  inhabitants.     Their  renr  was  only  separated  from 

the  stone>wall  which  supported  the  side  of  the  hill,  by  a  space  of  a  few 

foct,  and  here  the  contents  of  dreioB  from 

above  found  a  receptacle,  creating  a  per- 

pelual  humidity  which  must  have  reminded 

the  tenants  of  their  nativo  land. 

Burgess'  alley  runs  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Half-moon  place,  and  its  houses,. 
F  fruitful  sources  of  examples  of  the  disease, 
I  are  destitute  of  any  opening  whatever  in 
^thcir  rear — being  built  agninst  the  hill,  and 
in  front  are  separated  from  the  rear  of  the 
houses  on  Broad  street  by  merely  the  width 
of  the  alley  and  a  row  of  narrow  sheds  and 
privies. 

The  sketches  can  convey  a  faint  idea,. 

inly,  of  the  actual  narrowness  of  the  limilH 

I  occupied  by  an  immense  population,  and 

the  utter  impossibility  of  a  healthy  circulo* 

tion  of  air  in  such  locations,  where  a  free 

-._^^-^_ —   ^...  ventilation   is  epeeially  demanded   by  the 

EnlratKt  to  Bwgtii  Men-  supreme  filthiness  of  the  persons  who  oc- 

(LoiAias  cut)  cuin'  them. 

66» 
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The  plan  which  is  given  of  a  triple  cellar,  would  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved to  represent  a.  reality,  by  thoae  unacquainted  with  some  of  tbetc 
t^i^^  localities.     The  principal  tenant  con- 

^^^1  sidered  hia  accommodations  of  the 

ifil      I  roost  desirable  character.     The  fiist 

-  '  ■  I  cellar,  from  the  street,  was  occupied, 

ia  one  comer,  by  a  bar  for  the  sale 
^of  refreshments,  and  served  as  kitch- 
and  parlor.  The  second,  into 
■  which  two  beds  were  crowded,  served 
las  the  family  sleepin|[-TOoro,  whilst 
■the  third,  a  dungeon  six  feet  square, 
and  the   same   in  heiEht,  (with  no 

aperture   for  the   admisnon    of  air. 

Plan  of  C^ar  in  Brtad  Sbvtl.  gg^y^  (he  narrow  door  which  was 
closed  at  night,)  served  to  accommodate  boarders, 

The  landlord  said  the  tide  came  through  the  floor  of  his  rooms  but 
rarely !  We  have  procured  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  one  of 
these  subterranean  apart- 
ments. It  gives  a  fair  ides 
of  the  mode  of  stowing  the 
bedsteads,  and  of  its  contract- 
ed dimensions ;  but  cannot 
give  an  adequate  imprEsston 
of  its  darkness  and  its  loath- 
someness. The  family  was 
warned  by  the  visiting  phpi- 
cian  of  the  district  not  to 
permit  these  inner  rooms  lo 
be  occupied  ;  yet  he  was  call- 
ed a  few  nights  after,  to  see  a 
man  in  this  very  den,  who,  two 
or  three  hours  previously, 
was  in  apparent  good  henllD, 
„  ,,  „  ,         .    D     J  «_  .  ftut  had  then  already  reached 

SubU7ra««,n  B^dnxm  in  Brt^  Srttl.  thestageofhopelesscollapse. 

One  cellar  was  reported  by  the  police,  to  be  occupied  nightly,  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  by  ihirty-nine  persona  !  In  another  the  tide  had 
risen  so  high  lliat  it  was  necessary  to  approach  the  bedside  of  a  patient 
by  means  of  a  plank,  which  was  laid  from  one  stool  to  another ;  while 
the  dead  body  of  an  infant  was  actually  eailing  about  the  room  in  its 

Many  of  the  inhobited  cellars  in  this  vicinity  are  inundated  by  the 
back-wnler  of  the  drains  during  high  tides ;  and  being  entirely  below 
the  level  of  the  sidewalks,  they  arc  necessarily,  therefore,  almost  en- 
tirely without  light  or  ventilation.  But,  far  from  being  considered  a 
hardship,  a  residence  in  ihcm  is  considered  preferable  to  loftier  apart- 
ments. They  arc  said  to  be  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter, 
and  consequently  command  higher  rents. 

Another  locality,  which  furnished  quite  a  number  of  victims,  is 
shown  in  the  following  view.  It  is  a  neat  of  miserable  tenements  al 
the  easterly  comer  of  Stillman  and  Endicott  streets. 
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fuw  Iff  TmanenU  in  StiUtnan  StneL 
They  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  most  vicious  and  iriiserablc 
population.  Even  the  ccllnrs,  under  the  long  low  building,  near  which 
the  two  figures  nre  seen,  and  into  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  craxl, 
are  inhabited,  although  the  crazy  timbers  overhead  threaten  each  mo* 
ment  to  entomb,  or  Ihe  waters  beneath  to  drown  them. 

We  give  but  one  illustration  more ;  it  Is  the  place  in  the  rear  of 
136  Hanover  street,  which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  uafortunatc 
"Crowe"  Tttmily.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  some  of  the  earliest  cases  occurred 
here,  and  the  victims  were  seized  and  died 
n  Ruch  rapid  succcsaion  as  to  attract  special 
attention  to  the  spot.  There  were  some- 
thing like  twelve  deaths  here,  in  a  period  of 
'ittle  more  than  two  days,  out  of  a  poputa- 
ion  of  less  than  fi^y  persons. 

The  plan  shows  the  long  narrow  entrance  ; 
the  want  of  any  passage  beyond  ;  the  entire 
absence  of  any  yard  in  the  rear ;  oad  the 
reason,  therefore,  why  all  the  excrementi- 
lious  matters,  the  refuse  vegetables,  &c. 
should  be  constantly  accumulated  in  the 
centre  of  the  place.  Nothing  arrested  the 
fearful  progress  of  the  disease,  here,  but 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  the  inmates, 
and  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  premises. 

The  large  house,  in  the  left  foreground, 
was  in  tolerable  good  repair,  but  excessive- 
ly crowded    with    inmates.     The    farther 
PtoK  of  Plaet  in  nar  qf  136  building  00  Ihe  right,  was  formerly  the  rear 
JLinmxr  Slntt.  wing  of  a  larger  house.     It  is  a  very  dilap- 

idated and  incommodious  building  with  very  low  and  narrow  rooms. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  people  were  persuaded  to 
leave  these  wretched  quarters.  The  horse-litter'  was  sent  repeatedly 
for  them,  and,  although  some  of  them  were  found  sick  upon  the  floor. 


tonilaolly  id  remdin 
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nil  the  energy  of  the  ciuthoritioB  wns  required  to  overcome  their  tistleM 
iDdiffercnce  to  their  ftitc. 

An   examinntion  of  the  habits  of 

the  victims  of   Cholem  shows  with 

how  much  cliscriminatioa  they  wan 

selected  for  its  nttsck  ;  while  the  ratt 

of  mortality,  among  those  who  were 

intcmpcraic,  is  still  more  reinarkable. 

Of  the  wliolc  number  of  patients 

at  the  Hospital,  (262,)  one  hundied 

I  and  fifty-four  were  kiionii  to  be  in- 

1  temperate,  and  one  hundred  and  ei^t 

were  suppoted  to  be  tenipemte. 

I,  The  whole  number  of  deaths 

there  was IM 

B  Of  those  who  were  temper- 


Of  those  who  v 


37 


I  intern- 


The  whole  number  of  rc- 


Of  the  intemperate. 
Of  the  temperate,    - 


71 


The  experience  of  this  rpidenuc 
V  has  certainly  given  most  satisfacloiy 
evidence  of  the  power  and  value  of 
Jhutt  in  rear  «f  ISti  Hanovtr  Srttl.  ganitnrv  measures  :  fur,  as  wc  hara 
slated  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  while  no  person  wjis  attacked 
without  some  obviously  exciting  cause,  so,  in  every  cane  in  which 
ithosc  much  exposed  were  removed  from  those  deletcriona  influences, 
:an(I  provided  with  cleanly,  airy  apartments,  and  suitable  food,  an  attack 
of  the  disease  wns  averted.  i 

The  laws  of  nature,  nllhough  immutable,  are  beautifully  adapted  to  ', 
the  welfare  and  hajipiness  of  mankind.  In  nothing  can  this  fact  he  | 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  its  relation  to  the  public  health,  in  ■  \ 
■  city  whose  natural  advantages,  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  are  IK*  | 
-surpassed  by  any  other.  I 

Modem  science  has  demonslmted  that  the  most  malignant  cpidenuci    j 
.may  be  greatly  controlled  bv  (efficient  sanitary  reforms  ;     It  is  not  un-    j 
ircasonablo,  therefon-,  that  fur  the  future,  the  legal  cuHtodiens  of  tb*    ' 
■public  health,  (the  necessary  mi^ans  being  first  placed  at  their  dis)>05ali) 
should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  its  conservation. 

87  Over  75,  -    -      *  New  Englsnd,  » 

53  1  Other  slates.-    U 

3fl      Total,    -     -  707  Ireland,     -     -  M> 

82  Irish  children,    « 

IH  Erjrland,  -    -    IB 

18     Places  nf  Birih.     Other  countrte*,45 
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XXIY.    Sakitakt  Survet  of  Lawkence.    Bt  the  Commission. 

■ 

[The  fcillowing  article  relalinf  to  Lawreucc,  and  the  next  relating  to  Altleborougfa,  are  in- 
serted to  illu.^(ralc  a  ino<le  by  which  a  sanitary  survey  of  a  town  may  be  made,  as  recom- 
mended, pages  16G  and  358'] 

1.  Natural  and  Atmospheric  Condition  of  the  Toton, 

Lawrence  was  projected  as  a  manufacturing  town,  in  1844,  and  in- 
corporated April  17,  1847.  It  is  26  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Sa- 
lem, 24  from  Newbury  port,  and  29  from  Manchester,  N.  H.  Its 
latitude  is  42*»  42'  57.67",  and  its  longitude  IV  09'  05.84",  west  of 
Greenwich.  It  contains  4,374  square  acres,  344  of  which  is  covered 
with  water.  1,980  acres  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  was  taken  from  Andover,  and  2,050,  on  the  north  side, 
from  Methuen. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  a  dry,  sandy  alluvial,  resting  on 
a  rocky  base,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface.  Clay  gravel 
prevails  in  the  northerly  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  it  is  generally  level,  and  also  in  the  central  parts  on  the  north 
side.  The  top  of  the  dam  across  the  Merrimack  is  45  feet  above  tide 
water.  In  the  populous  part  of  the  town,  the  foot  of  Lawrence  street 
is  the  lowest  elevation,  being  4  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  dam,  and 
87  feet  below  the  highest  elevation  of  the  streets.  Two  hills,  one  on 
the  easterly  and  the  other  on  the  westerly  borders  of  the  town,  rise  to 
the  height  of  about  140  feet  above  the  dam. 

There  are  three  streams  of  water — the  Merrimack,  near  the  centre  ; 
the  Spicket,  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Shawsheen,  forming,  in  its  sluggish 
course,  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mer* 
rimack.  The  first  two  are  rapid,  but  neither  is  subject  to  overflow  its 
banks.  The  Merrimack,  in  its  natural  passage  through  the  town,  has 
a  rapid  here,  known  as  BodwelPs  Falls,  which  in  some  places  falls  4 
or  more  feet  in  a  300  feet  passage.  In  a  medium  current,  about  5,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passes  per  second,  and  it  sometimes  rises  to  60,000 
per  second,  thus  affording  a  water-power  here  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Lowell.  Lake  Winnepisiogee,  in  New  Hampshire,  containing 
about  120  square  miles,  the  principal  source  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  water  power  in  this  and  the 
other  manufacturing  towns  above,  to  make  the  fiow  of  water  at  ail 
seasons  equal  to  the  general  average.  The  Spicket  falls  40  feet  over 
a  succession  of  dams,  and  discharges  about  100  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  Shawsheen  has  very  little  perceptible  fall  in  this  town. 

The  town  seems  to  be  free  from  natural  sources  of  malaria ;  thouffh 
meteorological  and  other  similar  observations  have  not  been  made  tor 
a  sufficient  time,  nor  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  determine,  with  much 
exactness,  the  true  natural  character  of  the  locality,  nor  to  ascertain 
whether  any  atmospheric  peculiarity  or  sanitary  impurity  exists. 
2.  Artificial  and  Local  Condition  of  the  Town, 

The  lands  now  comprised  within  the  township,  previous  to  1844 
were  used  principally  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  contained,  in 
eluding  the  Methuen  pauper  establishment,  less  than  100  inhabitants 
In  that  year  an  association  was  formed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Samue) 
Lawrence,  John  Nesmith,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  of 
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Lowell,  and  Daniel  Saunders,  of  Andover,  by  the  name  of  the  *^  Water 
Power  Association,^^  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  and  creatiDg 
a  water  power  on  Merrimack  River,  in  Andover  and  Methuen.  Tliey 
selected  the  site  and  projected  this  as  a  manufacturing  town ;  and  pur> 
chased  about  three-fourths  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  township. 

The  same  individuals  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the  name 
of  the  ^^  Essex  Ck)mpany,"  dated  March  20,  1845.  The  stock  of  thif 
company  was  taken  up  and  the  company  organized  in  April,  1845,  at 
which  time  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  was  chosen  President ;  Messrs. 
Patrick  T.  Jackson,  William  Sturgis,  Nathan  Applcton,  John  A.  Low- 
ell, and  Ignatius  Sargent,  Directors ;  and  Charles  S.  Storrow,  Esq., 
Principal  Agent  and  Chief  Engineer.  To  this  company  all  the  lands 
purchased  by  the  ^^Association  ^'  were  conveyed. 

Before  commencing  the  enterprise,  a  careful  survey  was  made  and 
a  general  plan  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer,  for 
usinff  the  water  power,  for  tlie  location  and  construction  of  the  dam, 
for  me  canal  and  the  mills,  and  for  the  streets  and  public  squares  of 
the  town.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  the  services  of  Capt.  Charles  H.  Big- 
elow,  formerly  of  the  if.  S.  Engineers,  were  also  obtained  for  the  com- 
pany, and  under  his  immediate  direction  the  works  upon  the  dam  and 
canal  were  successfully  carried  forward  to  their  completion,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  designs. 

The  results  of  the  surveys  were  laid  down  upon  a  map,  an  outline 
of  which  is  presented,  accompanying  this  sketch.  The  streets  are 
from  50  to  80  feet  in  width,  and  generally  200  feet  apart.  The  build- 
ing lots  are  93  feet  deep  from  the  street,  leaving  a  bock  passagc-ii'ay 
of  14  feet  in  width  between  the  two  tiers  of  lots. 

The  elevation  of  the  crossing  of  each  street,  above  a  given  level,  is 
stated  in  the  plan,  showing  the  grading  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
Essex  Company,  as  a  guide  to  builders ;  and  tlie  streets  wxre  so  drawn 
as  to  admit  of  surface  drainage  and  under-ground  sewerage.  A  large 
common  sewer,  the  interior  of  which  is  6^  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide, 
admitting  a  man  to  walk  erect,  was  constructed  of  brick  laid  in  cement 
and  of  stone  masonry,  and  passes  under  and  4  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  canal,  near  the  foot  of  Lawrence  street,  into  tlic  Merrimack  river. 
It  is  in  a  natural  ravine,  of  gradual  descent,  with  a  constant  stream  of 
water  passing  through  it,  keeping  it  at  all  times  sweet  and  clean. 
There  are  two  other  great  sewers  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  each  4  feet  in  diameter,  passing  under  the  canal. 
These  sewers  lead  from  Haverhill  street,  (the  one  most  elevated,) 
southerly,  into  the  Merrimack.  Others  lead  northerly,  into  the  Spicket, 
and  a  very  effective  drainage  and  sewerage  are  by  these  means  afforded. 
The  town  has  appropriated  95,000,  this  year,  for  the  construction  of 
collateral  sewers. 

The  main  common  or  public  square,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
comprises  18  acres,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  Essex  Company.  The 
other  lands  were  divided  into  lots  and  numbered,  a  plan  of  which  was 
drawn  on  different  sheets,  and  bound  in  a  volume,  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  inserting  in  each  lot  the  name  of  the  original 
purchaser,  and  the  successive  owners  to  which  it  may  be  transfer- 
red for  several  years.    A  part  of  the  lots  designed  for  private  use 
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were  first  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  by  the  Essex  Company,  April 
28th,  1846.  Restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  use  of  some  of  these 
lands.  On  Haverhill  street  no  lot  can  have  upon  it  more  than  one 
house  and  the  necessary  out-buildings,  for  twenty  years ;  and  no 
house  can  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  family  at  the  same  time.  On 
Essex  street,  brick  or  stone  buildings  only,  three  stories  high,  with 
slate  or  metallic  roofs,  can  be  erected.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  re- 
strictions could  not  have  been  laid  upon  all  the  lands,  as  they  might 
have  prevented  some  inconveniences  and  sanitary  evils.  Many  of  the 
streets,  public  squares,  and  other  incloeures,  about  the  town  and  near 
the  mills,  are  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
frame  of  the  first  dwelling-house  was  raised  September  12th,  1845 ; 
since  that  time  many  substantial  buildings,  brick  and  wood,  and  others 
of  less  permanent  character,  have  been  erected.  A  part  of  the  town, 
above  the  dam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  known  as  "  Dublin,"  in 
a  dry  and  elevated  situation,  has  been  discreetly  appropriated  for 
**  shantees,"  for  the  accommodation  of  Irish  laborers  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  number  of  private  dwelling-houses,  including  90  Irish  shan- 
tees,  and  exclusive  of  the  boarding-houses  of  the  Bay  State  and  Atlan- 
tic Corporations,  was  335,  in  February,  1847 ;  and  849,  in  1849.  Of 
335  tenements,  12  were  at  that  time  occupied  partly  for  stores ;  96, 
including  the  half  of  the  shantees,  contained  from  2  to  9  persons 
each  ;  and  the  remainder,  227,  from  10  to  74  each.  In  1850,  accord- 
ing to  the  assessors^  return  to  the  State,  for  the  decennial  valuation, 
there  were  828  dwelling-houses  ;  and  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  1,081  tenements. 

Water  for  domestic  use  is  at  present  obtained  from  wells ;  it  is  con- 
sidered good  for  drinking,  though  rather  hard  for  many  purposes. 
Cast  iron  pipes,  connected  with  force-pumps  at  the  mills,  and  with  the 
water  of  the  canal,  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  are  laid  in  part  of  the 
streets,  and  are  to  be  extended  to  others  and  to  reservoirs  upon  the  top 
of  the  adjacent  hills.  An  aqueduct  company  was  incorporated  May 
10,  1848,  to  bring  water  into  the  town ;  but  no  definite  measures  have 
as  yet  been  matured  under  its  sanction. 

The  public  buildings  erected,  prior  to  January,  1850,  were — 9 
houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  primary  and  mixed  schools,  2 
for  the  grammar  schools,  and  1  for  the  high  school ;  6  churches,  and 
a  Town  Hall.  In  all  the  public  buildings  the  most  approved  modem 
sanitary  plans  for  warming  and  ventilating  have  been  adopted. 

The  High  School -house  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  situated  on 
Haverhill  street,  fronting  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common.  It  is 
large  and  elevated,  and  amply  provided  with  the  most  approved,  con- 
venient interior  fixtures  and  furniture,  and  with  necessary  out-build- 
ings ;  and  with  room  for  exercise  and  recreation.  It  cost  about 
915,000.  Land  is  reserved  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings  when  needed. 

The  Town  Hall  is  a  brick  edifice  of  great  architectural  beauty,  121 
feet  2  inches  in  length,  64  feet  2  inches  in  breadth,  and  55  feet  in 
height.  It  fronts  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  common,  and  was  erected 
in  1849,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people  in  general  town  meeting,  rooms  for  the 
selectmen,  and  the  vanous  town  officers,  or  for  the  mayor,  aldermen. 
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and  common  council,  when  a  city  govemment  shall  be  establbhed,  and 
for  the  town  and  county  courts. 

These  two  buildings  are  unnecessarily  large  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  are  constructed  partly  with 
a  view  to  its  prospective  growth. 

Several  difierent  companies  have  been  incorporated  in  this  town,  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  four  principal  ones  that  have  commenced 
operations,  are  the  *^  Essex  Company,^'  incorporated  March  20,  1845, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000;  the  "Bay  State  Mills,"  incorporated 
February  2,  1846,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000;  the  "Atlantic 
Cotton  Mills,"  incorporated  February  3,  1846,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000;  and  the  Lawrence  Gas  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  These  companies  together  had  expended,  pnor  to  July, 
1850,  about  $5,000,000.  The  "  Union  Mills"  and  the  "  Pacific  Mills," 
each  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 ;  and  the  "  Bleaching  and  Dyeing 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  have  been  incorporated,  but 
have  not  yet  commenced  operations. 

The  Essex  Company, — the  owners  of  the  water  power  and  principal 
owners  of  the  town, — have  erected  the  dam,  canal,  and  machine  shop. 
They  dispose  of  the  water  power  to  other  companies  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  are  specified  with  great  care  and  minuteness  in  the 
printed  proposals  for  their  sale.  They  define  a  "  Mill  Power"  to  be 
^^  thirty  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  when  the  head  and  fall  is 
twenty-five  feet,"  which  is  to  be  graduated  to  a  less  or  greater  quan- 
tity as  the  head  and  fall  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  twenty-five  feet. 
According  to  this  principle,  a  fall  of  20  feet  would  require  37|j^  cubic 
feet,  and  a  fall  of  10  feet  would  require  80  cubic  feet,  per  second.  A 
similar  principle  has  been  adopted  at  Lowell.  A  mill  power  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  about  60  or  70  horse  power.  Among  other  conditions 
of  sale,  the  water  power  and  mill  sites  are  to  "  be  held,  used,  and  im- 
proved, for  mills  or  buildings  appurtenant  thereto,  or  for  such  dwell- 
mg-houses,  boarding-houses,  sheds,  and  other  out-houses,  as  shall  be 
required  and  actually  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  agents, 
clerks,  overseers,  machinists,  watchmen,  or  operatives,  employed  in 
such  mills,  and  not  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  whatever.'*' 
And  "  the  grantees  are  not  to  use  any  building  for,  or  to  set  up  or  con- 
tinue any  laboratory,  powder  mill,  furnace,  or  forge,  nor  any  chem- 
ical, or  other  works  whatever,  which  may  be  so  noxious  or  dangerous 
from  fire  or  otherwise,  as  to  impair,  injure  or  endanger  the  life,  safet)' 
or  reasonable  comfort  of  any  person."  And  "  no  grantee  shall,  with- 
out license  from  the  grantors,  to  be  given  and  revoked  at  their  pleas- 
ure, (which  license  is  not  to  be  given  but  with  the  consent  of  the  mill 
owners  next  on  each  side  adjoining,)  keep  or  permit  to  be  kept,  any 
tavern  or  public  house  of  entertainment,  nor  any  livery  stable,  nor  sell 
nor  permit  to  be  sold,  any  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind,  in  any  shop, 
store  or  building,  upon  the  granted  premises."  These  excellent  stip- 
ulations are  accompanied  with  suitable  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  case 
of  non-fulfilment.     They  have  an  important  sanitary  bearing. 

The  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  dam  was  commenced  Au- 
gust 1,  1845;  the  first  stone  was  laid  September  19,  following;  and 
It  was  completed  in  1848.  The  foundation  is  embedded  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  bolted  to  it  with  iron.    The  structure  is  of  solid  masonry 
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laid  in  cement,  1,629  feet  in  length.  The  overfall  is  900  feet;  the 
south  wing  is  824  feet ;  and  the  north  wing  is  405  feet,  constructed  to 
unite  with  guard  locks  at  the  head  of  the  canal.  The  dam  is  35  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  and  12^  feet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  coping  crest- 
stone.  Its  greatest  height  is  40}  feet,  its  average  height  32  feet.  The 
water  falls  25  to  27  feet,  giving  an  effective  head  and  fall  of  28  feet 
for  the  whole  of  the  river.  The  rock  excavation,  in  preparing  its  foun- 
dation, was  1,700  cubic  yards  ;  the  mass  of  masonry  laid  in  cement  is 
about  29,000  square  yarcn ;  and  the  hammered  granite  surface  146,000 
square  feet.  It  cost  9250,000,  including  cofibr-dams  and  all  inci- 
dental expenses. 

The  pond,  produced  by  this  dam,  flows  back  to  the  foot  of  Hunt^s 
falls,  in  Lowell,  which  is  nine  miles  distant.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  length  of  the  overfall,  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  pond  varies 
much  less  than  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  and  not  sufficiently  to  over- 
flow the  banks  and  aflfect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  water  is  taken  from  this  pond  by  an  artificial  canal,  5,330  feet 
in  length,  100  feet  in  width  at  the  upper,  and  60  feet  at  the  lower  end, 
measuring  at  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  12  feet  in  depth  in 
the  middle,  and  4  feet  at  the  side  walls.  At  the  head  of  the  canal  are 
6  sluice-ways,  12  feet  deep  and  9  feet  wide ;  and  a  lock  for  naviga- 
tion, 95  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide,  all  built  of  hammered  granite,  laid 
in  cement.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  canal  are  three  locks,  of  9  to  10 
feet  "  lift"  each,  which  are  20  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long ;  and  a  laim 
waste  weir  of  masonry,  120  feet  in  length.  The  earth  excavated  for 
this  canal  was  266,000  square  yards.  The  side  walls  contain  12,000 
square  yards.  It  is  about  400  feet  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  riv- 
er ;  and  in  this  space  are  the  sites  for  the  mills.  The  water  is  prevented 
from  oozing  into  the  adjoining  sandy  soil  by  sheet  or  plank  piling. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  and  the  structures  connected  with  it,  was  about 
9200,000. 

The  machine  shop  is  404  feet  in  length,  64  in  breadth,  and  4  stories 
high,  of  13  to  16  feet  each,  admitting  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of 
locomotive  engines ;  the  forge  shop,  232  feet  by  53  feet  8  inches,  and 
17  feet  high,  to  contain  32  forges ;  and  the  foundery,  154  by  90  feet,  22} 
feet  high.  The  forges  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and 
the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  an  underground  cylindrical  flue  of  brick, 
4  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  to  a  great  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard.  This  chimney  is  a  circular  stone  shaft,  142  feet  in  height,  14 
feet  exterior  diameter  at  its  base,  and  8}  feet  at  its  top.  The  interior 
flue  is  of  brick,  5  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  an  air  chamber 
nearly  to  the  top,  and  receives  the  smoke  from  the  steam-heating 
apparatus,  the  annealing  furnaces,  and  the  forge*shop.  Very  little 
smoke  is  made  at  these  works,  however,  the  principal  part  of  the  fuel 
used  being  anthracite  coal.  The  ware-house,  store-house,  picking- 
house,  annealing-house,  and  heating-house,  will  constitute  a  range  of 
buildings  315  feet  in  length,  by  43  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  mostly 
2  stories  in  height.  A  pattern-house  is  to  be  built,  150  feet  in 
length,  53}  feet  in  width,  and  8  stories  in  height.  All  these  structures 
are  built  of  stone,  warmed  with  steam,  and  nxe  well  lighted  and  v6n> 
tilated.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  two  Foumeyron  iron  tiuv 
bine  wheels,  improved  by  Boyden,  of  130  to  150  horse  power  each» 
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for  the  machiDe  shop^  and  one  other  for  the  forge  shop.  The  vvter 
is  conveyed  540  feet  from  the  canal,  in  underground  passages,  and  » 
discharged  through  an  underground  race-w'ay,  1000  feet  in  length,  cud* 
sisting  of  two  passages,  each  13  feet  in  width  and  15  feet  in  height, 
walled  und  arched  with  stone.  The  yard  is  accessible  by  a  branch  uf 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which  completely  encircles  it  and  ram- 
ifies within  it,  affording  the  means  of  conveniently  depositing,  in  store- 
houses, the  iron,  coal,  and  other  heavy  materials,  so  as  to  require  llrJe 
additional  labor  in  their  use.  At  this  establishment  machinery  of  oL 
kinds  is  made,  from  a  spindle  to  a  locomotive  steam-engine.  The 
company  will  employ  in  their  machine  shop  and  foundery,  when  in 
full  oi>eration,  800  to  1,000  hands,  all  males.  They  now  emplov 
about  400. 

They  have  four  blocks  of  dwelling-houses,  built  of  brick,  containing 
50  good  2-story  tenements,  with  liule  gardens  in  front,  upon  the  street, 
and  deep  yards  leading  to  passasc-ways  in  the  rear,  14  feet  in  width. 
They  occupy  an  entire  square,  have  cost  $2,000  each,  exclusive  of 
land,  and  are  good  and  convenient  residences.  They  are  intended  ei- 
clusively  for  the  families  of  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  Essex 
Compunv^s  machine  shop ;  16  rent  for  9100  each,  and  34  for  SSO 
each.     Another  square  is  reserved  for  the  erection  of  similar  blocks. 

The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  have  erected  a  building  600  feet  in  length, 
5  and  6  stories  in  height,  partly  64  and  partly  106  feet  in  width, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  brown  cotton  goods.  It  is  de- 
signed to  contain  42,500  spindles  and  1,168  looms ;  25,088  spindles 
and  728  looms  are  now  in  operation ;  and  164  male  and  619  female 
operatives  arc  employed.  This  number  will  be  increased  to  about  1,200 
when  in  full  operation.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  3  Boydcn's 
improved  iron  turbine  wheels,  each  8  feet  in  diameter  and  of  300 
horse  power, — 12  mill  powers  are  devoted  to  these  mills.  The  board- 
ing-houses belonging  to  these  mills  consist  of  6  blocks,  containing  68 
tenements,  arc  built  upon  a  similar  plan  and  have  the  same  aiiminiblt^ 
arrangements  for  water,  cleansing,  sewerage,  and  other  purposes,  as 
those  belonging  to  the  Bay  State  Mills,  presently  to  be  noticed.  Thirtv- 
two  of  these  tenements  are  intended  for  the  female  operatives ;  and 
86,  equally  good,  but  containing  fewer  rooms,  are  intended  for  the 
overseers  in  the  mills,  and  for  men  with  families,  who  may  also  take 
boarders.  A  ground  plan  and  an  elevation  of  these  mills  is  pn^sented 
in  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  at  Lawrence  have  been  erected 
under  favorable  circumstances.  They  were  planned  and  constructed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  scientific  skill  and  practical  e.\|MTience 
which  had  been  acquired  by  wise  and  successful  men,  in  a  series  of 
years,  in  other  places,  aided  by  an  excellent  water-power,  ample  capi- 
tal, and  under  reasonable  national  and  state  legislation.  The  results 
have  appeared  to  us  so  admirable,  and  so  highly  worthy  of  imitation, 
that  we  have  supposed  we  could  not  perform  a  more  useful  public 
service,  than  to  give  a  more  particular  description  of  one  of  them. 
It  will  show,  in  a  favorable  light,  the  intelligence,  the  enterprise,  and 
the  liberality,  that  has  generally  presided  over  all  the  affairs  of  this 
town. 

The  establishment  belonging  to  the  ^^  Bay  State  Mills,^^  is  devoted  to 
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the  manufacture  of  cassimeres,  shawls,  and  other  fancy  woollen  goods  ; 
and  was  planned  and  erected  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.  It  is  the  largest  mill  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  ;  and  will  consume,  when  in  full  operation,  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  annually.  The  mills  occupy  a  parallelogram  of  1,000 
feet  in  length  by  400  feet  in  breadth,  between  the  canal  and  the  Mer- 
rimack River.  Buildings  are  erected  on  the  outer  borders  of  this  site, 
affording  a  spacious  central  area.  That  on  the  river  side  is  1,000  feet 
in  length  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  with  two  wings,  at  right  angles,  at  the 
ends,  240  feet  by  40  feet,  and  outer  porches  for  ingress  and  egress. 
The  whole  is  three  stories  in  height,  excepting  the  centre, — 52  feet  by 
42  feet, — which  is  five  stories  high.  On  the  side  next  the  canal  is 
another  line  of  buildings,  800  feet  m  length,  38  feet  in  width,  and  2 
stories  in  height,  designed  for  counting-rooms,  store-houses,  watch- 
houses,  and  other  purposes.  Within  the  interior  the  three  principal 
mills  are  erected,  each  200  feet  by  48  feet  8  inches,  containing,  in- 
cluding the  basement  and  the  attic,  9  working  floors.  All  these  mills 
are  substantially  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  slate.  The  rooms 
are  11  tg  13  feet  in  height;  and  are  warmed  by  steam  and  lighted 
with  gas:  The  apparatus  for  warming  consists  of  wrought  iron  pipes, 
1  or  3-4  i^hes  in  diameter,  placed  in  three,  four  or  five  parallel  Imes 
around  the  interior  of  the  building,  immediately  under  the  windows  in 
each  story,  nfaintaining  in  all  the  rooms,  at  all  times,  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  68  degrees.  A  structure  to  supply  the  steam  is  situ- 
ated in  each  ^ng  of  the  river  building,  and  has  twelve  boilers  and  a 
chimney  135  fee(in  height.  All  the  rooms  are  provided  with  hydrants, 
to  which  force  pumps  and  hose  arc  attached,  that  m^  be  used  in  case 
of  fire,  for  washing,  and  other  purposes.  A  person  is  employed  in  each 
room  to  keep  every  'jfcirt  of  it  and  the  stairways  clean.  ^  Each  mill  is 
also  provided  with  extm  porches,— one  in  front  and  the  other  in  the 
rear, — and  with  four  irwi  ladders  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
for  ascent  or  descent  in  case  of  fire,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
motive  power  for  these  imils  is  obtained  from  seven  breast-wheels  of 
the  first  clasi^  23  feet  4  incles  in  length,  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
125  horse-poiWer  each  ;  tw?  of  which  are  placed  in  each  principal 
mill,  and  one^n  fhe  river  mill.  ^  Eight  miill-powers  were  purchased  by 
this  company;^       -  ^  ^ 

The  board iiig-h<$Uses  are  on  th^pposite  side  of  the  canal,  and  consist 
of  four  blocki<  substantially  built  ofJbrick  and  covered  with  slate,  each 
250  feet  in  lepgth,  36  feet  in  breadth,  3  stories  high,  of  10,  9  and  8 
feet  respectively ;-  with  4  L's  in  the  rejir,  1  story  high,  to  each  block. 
Each  block  conta(ins  8  tenements  ;  and  each  tenement,  except  the  end 
one,  is  33  1^  feet  in  width  and  36  iil^epth  exclusive  of  the  L,  and 
contains  20  rooms,  including  the  attic  ;  and  is  designed  to  accommodate 
36  boarders.  The  location  and  the  size  of  the  rooms  will  appear  from 
the  accompanying  plan  and  illustration.  The  end  houses  are  25  feet 
in  width,  a  little  smaller  than  the  others.  The  houses  in  each  block, 
excepting  the  end  ones,  are  like  that  on  the  right  of  the  plan  here  pre- 
sented. As  you  enter  this  tenement  on  the  left,  there  is  a  small  room 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  At  the  right 
are  two  dining-rooms,  connected  by  folding  doors,  each  forming  pleas- 
ant sitting-rooms  at  other  than  meal  times.     Passing  through  the  entry 
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you  enter  the  kitchen,  which  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  conveni- 
ences. Beyond  this  is  the  back  kitchen,  containing  a  large  boiler  and 
conveniences  for  various  other  household  purposes.  In  the  rear  of  this 
is  the  wash-room,  from  which  you  pass  into  a  large  yard,  enclosed  by 
a  high  tight  fence,  having  at  the  end  the  wood-shed,  14  feet  wide,  and 
the  privies  ;  the  whole  bordering  on  a  common  passage  way,  14  feet 
wide.  Under  each  alternate  fence  is  a  double  cess-pool,  serving  for 
two  houses,  and  having  an  underground  passage  leading  to  the  com- 
mon sewer  under  the  sheds.  A  well  of  pure  water  is  connected  with 
every  four  tenements,  and  all  are  supplied  with  soft  water,  for  washing 
and  other  purposes,  by  cast  iron  pipes,  leading  from  cisterns  in  the 
mills  to  the  sinks  in  the  several  houses.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
parlor,  and  also  a  sick  room« — a  small  chamber  with  a  fire-place,  de- 
signed for  an  invalid  who  may  need  seclusion  and  extra  warmth.  Be- 
sides these  are  sleeping  apartments  for  the  boarders  in  the  second  and 
third  stories,  and  in  the  attic,  designed  to  accommodate  2,  4  or  6  per- 
sons each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Each  tenement  cost 
about  $4,000  exclusive  of  the  land ;  and  will  compare  to  advantage 
with  respectable  dwelling-houses  in  Boston,  and  are  much  better  than 
the  average  in  country  villages. 

To  protect  the  health  of  the  inmates,  underground  sewers  are  con- 
structed, under  the  sheds,  in  the  rear  of  each  block,  through  which  a 
current  of  water,  supplied  by  iron  pipes  connected  with  the  canal  on 
the  left,  or  above  the  block,  is  constantly  running,  carrying  off*  all  the 
contents  of  the  privies,  cess-pools,  and  other  filth  ;  and  passing  at  right 
angles  under  the  canal,  discharging  them  into  the  river,  preserving  the 
houses  perfectly  free  from  offensive  smells.  A  plan  of  these  sewers 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Thirty  thousand  doU 
lars  was  expended  by  this  company  in  their  construction  alone,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  health  of  the  operatives  I 

Labor  begins^  or  the  gate  closes,  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  from  May  1  to 
September  1 ;  and  at  ten  minutes  before  sunrise,  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  A  first  bell  is  rung  about  40  minutes  before,  to  allow  time  to 
prepare  for  work.  Labor  ends  at  7^  P.  M.,  from  September  20  to 
March  20 ;  at  7,  from  May  1  to  September  1 ;  and  at  15  minutes 
af\er  sunset,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  intended  to  secure, 
•on  the  average,  12  working  hours,  each  day.  Breakfast  is  served  at  7 
A.  M.,  from  April  1  to  September  20 ;  and  at  7 J  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Dinner  during  the  whole  year  at  12|  M.  45  minutes  are 
.allowed  for  each  meal. 

The  number  of  operatives  at  present  employed  in  these  mills  is 
1,867,  of  whom  956  are  males  and  911  are  females.  When  entirely 
•completed  and  in  full  operation,  they  will  employ  about  2,500,  and  re- 
quire a  town  population  of  7,500.  The  principal  part  of  the  opera- 
tives work  by  the  job ;  the  males  earning  on  the  average  about  $5  80 
.per  week,  and  the  females  about  $2  75  per  week,  besides  board, 
which  is  $1  50  to  $2  00  per  week  for  males,  and  $1  25  for  females. 
The  females  are  principally  inmates  of  the  boarding-houses.  Most 
of  the  males,  however,  at  present  have  houses  of  their  own,  or  board 
elsewhere. 

The  boarding-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  operatives  in 
these  mills,  as  in  other  manufacturing  establishments,  are  owned  by 
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the  corporation.  They  have  heen  erected,  not  for  an  investment  of 
capital  on  which  a  profitable  income  is  to  be  anticipated,  but  as  a 
means  of  preserving  a  proper  supervision  over  the  operatives  employ- 
ed, and  for  their  benefit.  Boarding-houses  of  this  kind  generedly 
afford  less  than  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Some 
afibrd  no  income  at  all,  and  even  become  an  annual  expense  to  the 
owners.  They  are  kept  in  repair  and  rented  to  the  tenants,  subject  to 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  company  see  fit  to  establish. 
The  rent  and  the  price  of  board  are  fixed  by  the  company ;  but  both 
are  subject  to  such  alteration  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of 
all  the  parties  interested,  shall  render  just  and  proper. 

The  tenants  of  the  Bay  State  boarding-houses  now  pay  91^0  each, 
annually,  as  rent,  which  is  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  houses  is  obtained  and  owned  by  the  tenants  themselves ; 
and  they  furnish  provisions  and  other  articles  of  consumption  for  the 
inmates.  They  now  receive  $1  25  per  week  for  the  board  of  females, 
and  81  75  to  (2  00  for  males.  The  fare  provided  is  of  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial and  wholesome  kind,  well  prepared,  neatly  served,  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  Operatives  are  under  no  compulsion  to  board  in  one 
tenement  rather  than  in  another ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  boarding- 
house  keepers,  therefore,  that  the  bill  of  fare  should  be  attractive  and 
satisfactory.  The  keepers  are  sometimes  men  with  wives  and  fami- 
lies ;  but  they  are  generally  widows,  or  females  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  perform  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  providing  for 
their  families,  and  who  desire  a  remunerating  means  of  subsistence. 
Applications  for  these  situations  are  generedly  numerous,  but  they  can 
be  obtained  by  none  but  persons  of  known  capacity  and  respectability. 
And  whenever  indications  of  a  difierent  character  arc  manifested,  the 
obnoxious  keeper  is  immediately  ejected.  Males  and  females  are  not 
allowed  to  occupy  the  same  house,  not  even  a  man  with  his  wife,  as 
boarders. 

Several  classes  of  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  inmates  of  these 
houses,  are  printed  and  placed  conspicuously  in  each  house.  One 
code  is  as  follows : — 

I.  The  tenanU  must  not  anderlet  any  part  of  their  lenemeBts,  nor  board  any  penons  not 
employed  by  the  company,  unless  by  special  permissioo ;  and,  in  no  case,  are  males  and  l»> 
males  to  board  in  the  same  house. 

II.  11)6  tenants  must,  when  required  by  the  agent,  give  a  correct  account,  in  writings  of 
the  number,  names,  character,  habits  and  emplojrment  of  their  boarders;  and  i%hether  iboy 
are  habitual  attendants  on  public  worship.  They  must,  also,  on  the  first  Monday  of  evMjf 
month,  send  to  the  counting-room,  a  list  of  all  the  boarders  they  have  taken,  and  of  all  woo 
have  left  their  houses,  during  the  preceding  month.  They  must,  also,  at  the  same  time^  rea- 
der a  list  of  the  nances  of  ul  sucn  boarders  as  have  required  the  services  of  a  phyneiOy 
on  account  of  sickness,  during  the  same  period. 

III.  The  doors  must  be  cmsed  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  no  one  admitted  a/tor 
that  time,  uule»s  some  reasonable  excuse  eaa  be  givea. 

IV.  The  boarders  must  not  be  permitted  to  have  eompany  at  unseasonable  hours. 

V.  All  improper  conduct  amon^  the  boarders,  and  all  rode  and  disorderly  deportmeoCy 
most  be  prevented  by  the  tenants,  if  possible,  and  if  persisted  in,  must  be  reported  to  tbo 
agent. 

VI.  It  is  confidently  expected,  that  alt  children  over  twelve,  and  under  fourteen  yean  of 
age.  livin?  in  the  houses,  be  kept  constantly  at  school. 

VIL  It  is  indispensable,  that  all  who  hve  in  the  booses  sboold  be  vaccinated,  and  Ihit 
will  be  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  by  a  phvsician,  at  the  eountiog-rooBy  for  aU 
those  employed  by  the  company,  and  for  the  families  or  the  tenants. 

VIIL  The  health  of  the  inhabitaoU  requires  that  particular  atleotioa  should  be  p«!d  to 
the  cleanliness  and  daily  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

IX.  Neither  waier.  nor  filth  of  any  kind,  most  be  thrown  oat  in  front  of  the  hooMty  nor 
be  allowed  to  iMBsiB  n  dM  Mlltfi,  btia-jnrai  or 
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X.  Athet  must  not  be  kept  in  woodeo  vesceli,  nor  wiH  aay  caielesBDess  be  alkmed  m 
the  use  of  fire  or  lights.  Neither  campbeue,  nor  any  other  ezploeive  compoond  used  for 
lights,  will  be  allowed  on  the  premises. 

jCI.  The  rooms  must  not  be  mutilated,  nor  defaced ;  and,  in  alt  eases,  where  the  plas- 
tering of  the  walls  is  broken,  either  by  driving  in  nails,  screws,  or  pins,  or  by  lubbmg  with 
furniture^  or  by  any  carelessness,  or  by  any  other  means  beyond  ordinary  use  and  wear,  tht 
iqjjnry  will  be  repaired,  and  the  cost  thereof  charged  to  the  person  leasing  the  boose. 
^Xll.  A  snitaole  chamber  for  the  sick,  must  be  reserved  m  each  house,  so  that  they  may 
Bot  be  annoyed  by  others  occupying  the  same  room. 

XIIL    Window  glass  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  broken,  longer  than  one  day. 

XIV.  Wood  and  coal  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  taken  into  the  cellars,  oor  from  thna, 
through  the  front  windows. 

X  V.  The  closest  supervision  will  be  ezereised  to  enforce  these  rules,  and  the  teaiuitt 
themselves  are  particulsLrly  required  to  pay  close  attention  to  them,  and  to  insist  upon  their 
observance  on  tne  part  of  their  boarders. 

XVL  No  tenement  wilt  be  leased  to  persons  of  imatoral  or  intemperate  habits,  and  any 
tenant,  who,  aAer  occupancy,  shall  be  found  to  be  of  such  habits,  or  to  receive  boarders  ol' 
soch  habits,  will  be  notified  to  vacate  the  oremises. 

|[j*7\e  UntutU  art  partietUarly  denreaio  Uttd  thtir  tad  m  the  TprtatrrciUm  of  the  trttt  m 
/nmt  of  (he  houses,  ana  to  give  immediate  information  to  tiu  agent,  if  any  injury  be  done  them. 

Similar  regulations  are  issued  by  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  besides 
an  additional  code,  one  section  of  which  is  the  following : — 

A  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  being  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
all  persons  in  the  employ  uf  this  company  are  expected  to  be  constant  in  aitendamoe  at  pubUe 
worshxpf  and  those  wiio  habitually  neglect  this  regulation,  or  whose  habits  shall  be  fooad  to 
be  intemperele,  or  otherwise  irregular  or  incorrect,  or  who  are  known  to  attend  improper 
places  ol  amusement,  will  be  discharged. 

The  execution  of  these  and  other  police  regulations  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, is  entrusted  to  the  general  agent  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  subordinate  overseers,  who  are  daily  present  at  the  mills.  The 
agent  is  required  to  be  a  man  who,  by  his  known  capacity,  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  character,  is  fitted  for  the  station.  Under  his  wise  and 
systematic  supervision,  the  boarding-houses,  and  all  the  departments  of 
these  extensive  mills,  are  managed  with  the  same  care  as  a  small, 
well-regulated  family. 

The  influence  of  the  system  by  which  the  boarding-houses  are  reg- 
ulated, is  immensely  beneficial,  whether  we  consider  it  in  a  social, 
moral,  or  sanitary  point  of  view.  It  is  an  influence  which  is  felt  by 
all  the  operatives,  at  all  times,  while  they  are  out  of  the  mills  as  well 
as  in  them.  In  the  boarding-houses  too,  a  care,  attention  and  over- 
sight, is  frequently  exerted  by  the  landlady  over  her  boarders,  which 
is  nearly  allied  to  that  which  a  kind  parent  exerts  over  her  children, 
and  which  produces  almost  as  strong  a  mutual  attachment  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

The  Lawrence  Gas  Company  commenced  operations  January  1st, 
1849.  The  mills,  streets  and  public  buildings  are  now  lighted  with 
gas,  and  it  is  to  be  extended  as  needed.  The  gas  establishment  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  below  the  populous  part  of  the  town 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Spicket,  that  no  inconvenience  may  be  expe- 
rienced from  its  drainage  or  otherwise.  Besides  the  establishments 
already  noticed,  there  are  several  others  of  minor  importance, — 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  a  card  clothing  manufactory,  a 
large  piano  manufactory  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  and  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings.  No  slaughter-house,  nor  any 
manufactory  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  is  permitted 
near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  return  of  the  assessors,  for  the  State  Valuation  in  1850,  di- 
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vides  the  lands  of  the  town  into  60  acres  of  tillage  land  ;  214  of 
English  and  upland  mowing ;  33  of  fresh  meadow ;  202  of  pasturage ; 
408  of  woodland ;  2,702  of  unimproved  land ;  62  of  unimprovable ; 
900  used  for  roads ;  and  374  covered  with  water.  This  gives  a  total 
of  4^5  acres,  or  19  less  than  the  survey  as  stated,  page  437. 

The  annual  agricultural  produce  of  these  lands  is  stated  at  20  bushels 
of  wheat ;  32  of  rye  ;  350  of  oats  ;  350  of  Indian  com ;  159  tons  of 
English  hay,  and  17  tons  of  meadow  hay ;  and  there  were  in  the  town 
185  horses,  37  oxen,  107  cows,  and  58  swine. 

3.     Number  and  Condition  of  the  InhahitanU. 

At  the  first  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  made  February,  1847, 
Lawrence  contained  3,577 ;  of  whom  2,289  were  males,  and  1,118  fe- 
males; 1,271  lived  in  Irish  dwellings.  At  the  second  enumeration, 
made  January,  1848,  it  contained  5,949,  of  whom  3,750  were  Amer- 
icans, 2,130  Irish,  28  English,  16  other  foreigners,  and  16  colored 
persons.  At  the  third  enumeration,  September,  1849,  it  contained 
7,225.  The  State  Census,  May,  1850,  gave  8,358,  living  m  1,416 
families,  or  an  average  of  6  to  a  family  ;  of  ^hom  7,620  were  on  the 
north  and  738  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Merrimack.  Legal  voters, 
March,  1850, — south  side  of  the  river,  84,  north  side,  993,  total,  1,077. 
Militia  enrolled,  1,031.  An  abstract  of  the  United  States  Census,  just 
completed,  gives  8,500  inhabitants,  living  in  1,415  familes,  and  1,061 
tenements ;  averaging  6  to  a  family  and  8  to  a  tenement.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  this  census,  furnished  us  by  the  assistant  mar- 
shal:— 


Aces. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both. 

Place  or  Birth. 

Nnmber. 

Under    5, 

467 

437 

904 

Massachusetts, 

2,266 

5  to  10, 

346 

345 

691 

Maine,   .... 

919 

10  to  15, 

278 

339 

617 

New  Hampshire,    . 

1,486 

15  to  20, 

378 

609 

987 

Vermont, 

350 

20  to  30, 

1,007 

1,487 

2,494 

Rhode  Island, 

18 

30  to  40, 

595 

572 

1,167 

Connecticut,  . 

87 

40  to  50, 

298 

272 

570 

New  York,     . 

76 

50  to  60, 

122 

109 

231 

New  Jersey,  . 

4 

60  to  70, 

41 

44 

85 

Pennsylvania, 

12 

70  to  80, 

14 

.     16 

30 

Other  States,  . 

18 

80  to  90, 

3 

0 

3 

Foreigners,    . 
Unknown, 

2,554 
761 

Total, 

3,549 

4,230 

7,779 

Total, 

8,500 

Under  15, 

1,091 

1,121 

2,212 

15  to  60, 

2,400 

3,049 

5,449 

Colored  persons,     . 

14 

Over    60, 

58 

60 

118 

Insane,  .... 
Deaf  and  dumb. 
Number  between  5  and 

8 
5 

Total, 

3,549 

4,230 

7,779 

Persons  i» 

'hose  agec 

:™) 

721 

15,  is   here  stated  at 

not  spec 

ufied. 

1,308 ;  number  return- 

Total popi 

ilation, 

.           . 

8,500 

ed  by  school  commit- 

• 

tee,  in  May, 

1,180 

The  whole  population  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  averages  about 
three  times  the  number  of  the  operatives  employed.    According  to  this 
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rule,  when  the  mills  now  existing  or  are  in  the  process  of  erection 
are  in  full  operation,  Lawrence  will  require  about  5,000  operatives, 
and  a  town  population  of  15,000 ;  and  those  that  are  projected,  but  noi 
yet  commenced,  will  require  about  as  many  more. 

The  names,  dates  of  commencing  business  in  the  place,  and  other 
interesting  particulars  concerning  professional  and  other  occupations, 
are  presented  in  "  The  Lawrence  Courier,'*  the  oldest  weekly  news- 
paper of  the  town,  for  February,  1847,  January  8,  1848,  and  April  4, 
1849.  It  appears  that  the  first  mechanic  came  into  town.  May  15, 
1845 ;  the  frame  of  the  first  dwelling-house  was  raised  September  12, 
1845 ;  the  first  attorney  came  March  10,  1846 ;  the  first  physician, 
October,  1845 ;  the  first  apothecary,  June  24,  1846 ;  the  first  printioe 
was  done  September  26,  1846;  and  the  first  newspaper  was  issued 
October  9,  1846.  The  ^^  Essex  County  Sentinel*  was  first  issued  Sep- 
tember 2,  1848.     The  Post  Office  was  established  August,  1846. 

The  first  public  tax  in  Lawrence  was  assessed  in  1847.  The 
aggregate  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  estimated  at 
its  market  cash  value ;  the  number  of  ratable  polls ;  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  assessed ;  the  rate  per  cent.,  or  the  number  of  cents  on 
$100  of  the  valuation ;  and  the  average  amount  on  each  poll,  and 
on  each  inhabitant,  in  difierent  years,  have  since  been  as  follows : — 


▲cfrerate  Valuation  of  tbe  Property. 

Nnmber 

of  Bauble 

PoUs. 

Amount  of 
Taxes  aMesiied 

Proportion  OQ  each. 

Real. 

Penonal. 

Total. 

•100.     Ton. 

lahabi. 
taaL 

1847'$1,563,045 
1848  3,466,586 
1849.  4,781,950 
185(^'  4,890,204 

$156,159 
347,840 
948,760 

1,012,477 

$1,719,204 
3,814,426 
5,730,710 
5,902,741 

1,679 
1,730 

2,262 
2,249 

$7,871  75 
18,610  39 
25,790  94 
32,243  41 

*0.39'$4  62 
0.42 10  75 
0.3911  40 
0.49  14  31 

$2  20 

3  12 
3  17 
385 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  each  8100  value  of  the  property 
paid  39  cents,  in  1847,  and  49,  in  1850;  that  for  each  ratable  poll 
was  paid  on  the  average  $4.62,  in  1847,  and  914.31,  in  1850;  and 
that  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  town  was  paid,  on  the  average, 
#2.20,  in  1847,  and  83.85,  in  1850.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
taxes  is  paid  by  the  manufacturing  property. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  incorporated  companies  within  the  town,  for 
the  last  three  years,  are  as  follows : — 


Companies. 

In  1848. 

In  1849. 

In  1850. 

Essex  Company, 

84,950  96 

87,400  25 

88,590  85 

Bay  State  Mills, 

3,028  20 

3,637  34 

6,614  99 

Atlantic  Cotton  Mills, 

2,100  00 

4,291  17 

5,031  56 

Bay  State  Bank, 

54  60 

50  70 

78  40 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 

21  00 

276  90 

296  74 

Essex  Railroad, 

1              . 

35  10 

24  50 

Gas  Company, 

1              . 

• 

245  00 

Proportion  per  cent,  of 
whole  tax,    . 


810,154  76    815,691  46    820,882  04 
^\     .  54.56  60.84  64.76 
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If  any  argument  were  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  show  that  corpora- 
tions are  in  many  respects  beneficial  to  the  people,  these  facts  furnish 
a  conclusive  one.  Here  is  an  instance  where  more  than  one  half,  (and 
lor  this  year,  920,883  04  of  the  832,343  41,  or  64.76  per  cent.— 
nearly  tuxhthtrds^y^-of  all  the  public  taxes  raised  by  the  town,  for  the 
social,  pecuniary,  educational,  moral,  and  sanitary  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  is  paid  by  the  corporations  established  within  it.  These  corpo- 
rations give  employment  and  means  of  subsistence  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  town,  and  create  a  market  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  diffuse  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence among  all  classes.  This  is  a  direct,  positive  good,  obvious 
to  every  one.  They  also  deposit  in  the  town  foreign  capital,  or  capital 
not  previously  existing  there,  to  be  publicly  taxed  for  the  general  good. 
This,  though  a  lees  obvious,  is  none  the  less  a  great  public  blessing ; 
and  contributes  to  the  general  welfare  and  sanitary  improvement  of 
thepeople. 

Tlie  following  statement  exhibits  an  abstract  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  town,  for  the  last  two  years,  ending  the  first  of 
March;  and  specifies  the  sources  from  which  the  income  was  de- 
rived, and  the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditures  were  made  : — 


INCOME. 


From  Taxes, 

Rents,  •        .        •    . 
Fees  and  licenses. 
State  School  Fund, 
State  paupers. 
Loans,  . 
Balance  of  last  account. 


Afareh  1, 1849. 

•18,011  89 

79  00 

99  82 

516  82 

24,892  55 


Mmrch  1, 1800. 

824,329  97 

472  64 

12  00 

174  24 

2,833  88 

35,662  60 

81  45 


•43,600  08 

•63,566  68 

EXPENDITimBS. 

For  Public  buildings,    . 

•8,000  00 

•27,174  09 

Schoolhouses, 

13,370  16 

10,129  24 

Schools, 

4,061  81 

5,895  79 

Roads  and  bridges. 

2,711  03 

3,552  98 

Health, 

553  31 

335  75 

Fire  department,    . 

3,480  84 

4352  19 

Pauperism,    . 

3,522  16 

3,622  14 

Police,  .... 

631  24 

437  55 

Militia, 

t                   . 

723  00 

County  tax,  . 

614  90 

614  90 

Interest,         • 

975  01 

2,597  56 

Contingent,    • 

5,598  17 

2,504  07 

Balance  on  hand,  . 

81  45 

1,127  42 

•48,600  08        •68gM6  $8 

This  statement  shews  that  s^ppropriations  and  i^peiulitiires  have 
»^  made  in  diis  town,  for  vanous  fniUic  purposaai  with  gtem  li]^ 
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ality.  It  has  been  considered  wise  policy  and  good  ecoDomy,  in 
making  these  expenditures,  even  at  the  risk  of  creating  a  public  Mt, 
to  keep  in  view,  not  merely  the  wants  of  the  present  inhabitants,  but  of 
those  who  may,  according  to  reasonable  anticipations,  hereafter,  wityi 
a  few  years,  become  inhabitants.  In  establishing  a  new  town  like  tlui, 
accommodations  must  be  provided  for  transacting  the  public  businoi, 
for  public  schools,  and  for  various  other  purpoees.  Such  buildinp 
have  now  been  constructed ;  and  no  considerable  expenditure  will  be 
needed  on  that  account  for  years  to  come.  It  is  intended  that  all  car- 
rent  expenses  shall  hereafter  be  paid  by  current  income  ;  and  that  tke 
town  debt  shall  be  cancelled  by  annual  instalments  and  by  a  sinkiiig 
fund. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Lawrence  arc — 1.  Prima^  Schools,  for  the 
education  of  children  under  7  years  of  age ;  2.  Buddie  Schools,  for 
those  between  7  and  10 ;  3.  Grammar  Schools,  for  those  between  10 
and  12 ;  and,  4.  a  High  School,  for  those  over  12.  The  classificatioo 
of  the  scholars  depends,  however,  upon  their  qualifications  to  be  trsns- 
ferred  from  a  lower  to  a  hisher  grade  of  schools.  Where  it  is  imprao 
ticable,  on  account  of  locality  or  other  causes,  to  divide  the  children 
under  10,  into  middle  and  primary  schools,  they  are  associated  in  what 
are  termed  mixed  schools.  We  gather  the  following  facts  regarding 
the  schools,  from  the  returns  of  the  school  committee  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  each  year  specified  : — 


Childen  in  town,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15, 

Number  of  public  schools, 
Number  of  scholars  at  the  schools, 
Average  attendance. 
Number  of  teachers, 
Money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools, 
Avenigc  for  each  child  between  5  and  15 
School  rank  of  the  town  in  the  county, 
School  rank  of  the  town  in  the  State, 


In  1848.        In  1849.        !■  1890. 


620 

8 

825 

615 

7 

82,000 

•3  23 

4th. 

55th. 


1,069 

11 

1,050 

651 

13 

•3,750 

$3  44.4 

4th. 

55Ui. 


1,180 

15 

1,006 

939 

16 

•6,602 

$5  59.5 

1st 

19th. 


The  following  statement,  furnished  us  by  the  secretary  of  the  school 
committee,  shows  the  state  of  the  schools  October  1,  1850  : — 


Number  of  Schoob. 

7  Primary  schools, 
2  Mixed  schools, 
5  Middle  schools, 
2  Grammar  schools, 
1  High  school. 

Total  and  average, 


Male  Female 

Teachera.     Teachere.  Scholara.  Annual  Expenae. 

0     9    599  $2,375^ 

95  570 

250  710 

330  3,075 

53  1,300 


0 
0 
2 
1 


2 
5 
5 
1 


For  each 
SdKklar. 

83  96 
6  00 
2  84 
9  31 

24  52 


22      1,327        $8,030        SB  05 


The  female  teachers  receive  8225  salary  each,  per  annum ;  the 
teachers  of  the  grammar  schools,  8700,  and  of  the  high  school,  8800. 
All  the  schools  are  kept  the  whole  year,  except  two  weeks  of  vacation 
in  winter,  and  four  in  summer.  It  appears  by  this  statement,  that  the 
annual  expense  of  educating  each  scholar,  on  the  average  for  all  the 
/schools,  is  about  86 ;  in  the  primary  schools,  83.96 ;  and  in  the  high 
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school,  $24.52.  This  town  was  fourth  in  rank  in  the  county,  in 
1849, — Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Essex,  only,  being  higher ;  and  it 
was  first  in  1850,  having  paid  for  education,  at  the  rate  of  95.59^  for 
every  child  in  the  town,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  The 
admirable  school  system  and  the  schools  of  Lawrence,  have  been 
justly  commended  for  their  elevated  character  and  rank. 

A  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  ;  a  savings  bank,  in  which  the 
deposits  are  rapidly  increasing ;  and  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company, 
exist  in  this  town.  Railroads  intersect  at  this  place,  which  form  a  di- 
rect connection  with  Boston,  Salem,  Lowell,  and  various  other  places 
in  this  and  the  neighboring  states,  and  afford  all  needful  means  of  in- 
tercommunication. 

Two  military  companies,  the  Lawrence  Light  Infantry  and  the  Law- 
rence Mechanic  Rifle  Company,  have  been  organized,  each  containing 
about  50  members. 

The  Franklin  Library  received  from  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  $1,000, 
which  has  been  increased  by  other  donations.  It  has  already  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  scientific  and  miscellaneous  works.  An  able  course 
of  scientific  and  literary  lectures  is  given  annually,  before  the  lyceum 
of  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  comfortable  means  of  subsistence,  and  their 
general  character  is  industrious  and  temperate.  The  greatest  propor- 
tion of  the  intemperance,  pauperism,  crime,  and  disease,  which  has 
existed  in  the  town,  has  been  among  the  transient  population.  There 
are  six  public  houses,  either  hotels  or  taverns,  at  all  of  which  intoxi- 
cating liquors  tnay  be  obtained.  No  licenses,  however,  for  their  sale, 
are  granted. 

The  average  compensation  for  mechanical  labor  is,  for  carpenters, 
$1.37^  per  day ;  for  masons,  $1.75  per  day,  without  board.  For  com- 
mon American  laborers,  $1.00;  Irish,  70  to  80  cents.  Building  ma- 
terials are  abundant,  at  reasonable  prices.  The  prices  of  provisions  are 
about  the  same  as  in  Boston.  Coal  is  $7.00  per  ton — firewood  $3] 
to  $6  per  cord. 

In  the  year  ending  March  1,  1849,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  paid 
for  the  partial  or  entire  support  of  243  persons,  expending  $3,771  56. 
This  is  nearly  1  pauper  to  27  inhabitants ;  and  50  cents  for  each  in- 
habitant. The  number  returned  to  the  State,  November  1,  1849,  was. 
455.  For  the  year  ending  March  1,  1850,  the  town  paid  for  3,792 
days  of  pauper  support,  which  is  equal  to  the  support  of  a  little  more 
than  10  persons  during  the  whole  year.  The  number  actually  in  the 
poor-house,  July,  1850,  was  14 ;  of  whom  8  were  foreigners — 3  adults 
and  5  children ;  and  6  were  Americans — 3  adults,  and  3  children. 

For  the  year  ending  October,  1850,  the  number  of  persons  con-> 
victed  before  the  police  court  of  Lawrence,  was  270 ;  of  this  number,. 
127  were  convicted  for  drunkenness,  43  for  assault  and  battery,  21 
for  simple  larceny,  19  for  disturbing  the  peace,  18  for  selling  spirituous 
liquors,  9  for  violating  the  Sabbath,  7  for  assaults  on  officers,  7  for  as- 
saults on  females,  5  for  obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences,  2  for  lewd 
and  lascivious  behavior,  2  for  wilful  trespass,  2  for  larcenies  in  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  1  each  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  for  store-breaking^ 
for  arson,  for  rape,  for  bigamy,  for  adultery,  and  for  conspiracy. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  criminals  were  transient  persons,. 
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who  had  arrived  but  a  short  time  before  their  arrest  All  but  19  of 
thofle  convicted  for  drunkenncw  and  for  diaturbing  the  peace,  were  of 
this  character.  A  marked  improreroeiit  is  said  to  have  taken  plwe 
amonf;  the  Irish  population,  during  the  past  year ;  and  very  few  (^tlus 
class  hfivc  been  arrested  for  crime. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  religious  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  people  of  Lawrence  : — 


DeiMMnlBaUoaa. 

Wtni  Orthodox  Coogrcntiooal, 

8«eood    **  ^ 

IMtropaiiaB, 

Ihiilarian, 

Bftpibt. 

MHbodifit.     . 

Uaiv«rtali»l. 

Fraawill  BapUiU   . 

Pint  Romaii  Catholic. 

Second 


(« 


WiMnOnwiiML 

arChorelMa.      atUttfa.    afPi*LW«. 

Aoff.    8,1846, 

SltfiOO              1,900           $\M 

Dee.  19, 1849, 

Wofihip  ia  HaU,     l,4a0 

April  29, 1847, 

Wonhip  io  Vemrj,  IJOO 

Aug.  90. 1847, 

18,000                 900             1^ 

Aiir.  17, 1847. 

9;xx>            aoo         i/m 

JuiM        1846. 

6,000            aoo           an 

Not.  15, 1847, 

WfmUp  ia  Hal,        «» 

April       1846, 

f3.ooo            aoo           m 

April       1846, 

1,500                900               m 

l/cc.         IMo, 

4,00i)               ];200              IjDOO 

It  appears  by  this  statement,  that  about  $10,000  is  annually  contrib- 
uted by  voluntary  donation  for  religious  instruction.  Flourishing  Sab- 
bath schools  exist  in  all  the  churches.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
building  a  stone  church  to  cost  over  $30,000. 

4.     Municipal  Regulations  and  Sanitary  Police. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  town  consists  of  3  selectmen,! 
town  clerk,  a  treasurer,  3  assessors,  5  school  committee-men,  and  se?- 
eral  other  subordinate  officers,  all  chosen  in  March,  annually.  The 
selectmen  act  as  a  board  of  health,  and  as  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
police  is  composed  of  1  deputy  sheriff,  5  constables,  1  coroner,  and  24 
night  and  day  watch  and  police.  The  watchmen  are  paid  20  cents  per 
hour,  while  on  duty.  A  special  act  establishing  a  police  court  was 
passed  May  5,  1848.  A  fire  department  was  also  incorporated  May 
10,  1848,  the  members  of  which  receive  25  cents  per  hour,  while  on 
duty.  The  selectmen,  as  a  board  of  health,  have  issued  the  following 
code  of  rules  and  regulations  : — 

In  accordance  with  the  21st  chapter  of  Ibe  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  lollowing  regulations  were  established  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  fog  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  iuhabitniits  of  Lawrence  >— 

Art.  I.  Everv  tenement  in  the  town,  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  shall  be  fumisbed  with  a 
suitable  reccutacle  under  ground  to  carry  off  the  waste  water— and  also  with  a  privj.  ibe 
vault  of  uhicn  shall  be  under  giound— to  1>€  built  in  the  manner  prescribe')  io  the  (buith  ar- 
ticle  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sumcicut  capacity  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitaats  of 
such  Icncmcnt. 

Art.  II.  When  the  board  of  lieallh  shall  be  satisfie<l  that  any  tenement,  o>ed  as  a  dwd- 
ling-house,  is  not  furnished  with  a  ^ullicienl  receptacle,  privy  or  vault,  or  either  of  them, 
they  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  ihc  occupant,  owner  or  his  aeent,  requiring  that  a  suit- 
able receptacle,  privy  or  vault,  or  cither  of  them,  be  constructed  within  such  time  as  thcj 
shall  appoint,  for  the  use  of  such  tenement ;  an<l  in  case  such  requisition  be  noi  complied 
with,  tne  board  shall  cause  such  receptacle,  privy  or  vault,  or  either  of  tbeni.  to  becoa- 
structed,  the  expense  of  which  shall  \ye  charged  to  such  occupant,  owner  or  agent. 

Art.  III.  Whenever  the  board  of  health  shall  find  that  tlie  number  of  persons  orcapyiiif 
any  tenement  is  so  great  as  to  be  the  cause  of  nuisance  or  sickness,  or  a  source  of  lilia ;  or 
whenever  any  tenement  is  not  furnished  with  a  suitable  privy,  vault  and  receptacle  under 
groimd,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  board  may  cause  all  or  any  persoas 
occupying  such  tenement  to  be  removed  therefrom— 6 rst  giving  them  notice,  in  writing,  to 
remove,  and  allowing  them  the  space  of  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  in  which  to  conply  with 
said  notice. 

Art.  IV.  All  vaults  and  privies  hereafter  built,  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  inside  af 
the  same  shall  be  at  least  two  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  every  adjoiaiog  lot,  uplets  iht 
board  of  health,  or  the  owner  of  said  adjoining  lot  shall  otherwise  agree  and  consent,  and 
also  from  every  street,  lane,  alley^  court,  square,  or  place,  or  public  or  private  passage* 
way ;  there  shall  be  no  communication  between  any  raolt  or  privy,  and  any  common  sewer 
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or  drain,  and  every  vauk  shall  be  at  leait  five  feet  deep  from  the  miriace  or  grade  of  the 
•orroanaiog  land,  and  shall  be  constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  laid  in  cement,  or  of  good 
plank,  at  least  two  inches  thick,  and  to  be  made  water  tight— «nd  all  vauhs  or  privies  al* 
ready  constructed,  not  conforming  to  the  foregoing,  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  be  so  altered,  repaired,  or  reboilt,  as  to  conform  to  the  above  requirements ;  and 
whenever  any  vault  or  privy  shall  become  offensive,  the  same  shall  be  cleansed,  and  the 
owner  or  his  agent,  or  tne  occupant  of  the  land  in  which  any  vault  or  privjr  may  be  situated, 
the  state  and  condition  of  whicn  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  removed,  cleansed,  altered,  amended,  or  repaired,  within  a  reasonable 
time  aAer  notice,  in  writing,  to  that  effect,  given  by  the  board  of  nealth ;  and  ia  case  of  iieg«> 
lect  or  refusal,  the  same  shall  be  perfonnecTunder  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner,  arent,  or  occupant  aforesaid. 

Art.  V.  No  vault  shall  be  opened  between  the  16th  day  of  May  and  the  14th  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  each  year,  unless  on  mspeclion  caused  to  be  made,  the  board  of  health  shall  be 
satisBed  that  the  same  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  inbabitaots ; 
in  which  case  they  may  grant  special  permission,  under  such  restrictions  as  they  may  deem 
dpedient ;  and  no  vault  shall  be  opened  at  any  time  during  the  vear,  until  10  o^lock,  P.  M. 

Art.  VI.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  board  of  health  tnat  any  cellar,  lot  or  vacant 
land  is  in  a  state  of  nuisance,  eir  so  situated  that  it  may  become  dangerous  to  the  poblie 
health,  they  may  cause  the  same  to  be  drained,  filled  up,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  fa*> 
coning  or  remaining  a  cause  of  nuisance  or  sickness,  and^  shall  ehwjge  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  so  doin^,  to  the  several  owners,  or  parties  occupymg  such  cellar,  lot,  or 
vacant  land :  proridedf  noUce  shall  have  been  first  jgiven,  and  the  space  of  fbrty-eiffht  honrt 
thereaAer  allowed,  as  provided  in  the  second  article  of  this  chapter :  prifmded,  that  if  no 
owner  or  occupant  is  known  to  the  board  of  health  to  be  a  resident  in  the  town  of  Lawroice, 
notice  shall  be  given  at  least  two  weeks,  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  of  said  town  or 
Lawrence. 

Art.  Vn.  No  person  or  persons  shall  throw  or  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  thrown  or  depos- 
ited, in  any  street,  court,  square,  lane,  alley,  public  square,  or  vacant  tot,  or  into  any  water, 
any  dirt,  sawdust,  soot,  ashes,  cinders,  shavings,  hair,  shreds,  manure,  oyster  or  lobster 
shells,  waste  water,  rubbish,  or  fihh  of  any  kind,  or  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter  or  sub- 
stance whatever. 

Art.  VI 11.  No  person  shall  bring  into  the  town  for  sale,  nor  offer  for  sale,  any  diseased, 
unwholesome,  stale  or  putrid  meat,  fish,  or  other  articles  of  provisions,  nor  any  nsh,  except 
salmon  and  shad,  ann  except  smelts  and  other  small  fish,  that  shall  not  first  have  been 
cleansed  of  their  entrails  and  refuse  parts. 

REVISED  STATUTES»[Chap.  SI.  sec.  5  :]^'  The  board  of  health  shaH  make  inch 
regulations  respecting  nuisanee,  sources  of  filth,  and  causes  of  sickness,  within  their  it^MC- 
tive  towns,  as  tney  slwll  jud^  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety. 

And  if  any  person  shall  violate  any  such  regulations,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceec&ig 
one  hundred  dollars. 

An  persons  will  hereby  take  notice  that  the  above  rules  and  regulations  mtist  be  strictly 
eonplicd  with. 

Whenever  a  complaint  is  made  against  any  person  for  a  violation  of 
these  regulations,  a  notice,  containing  a  copy,  is  served  upon  such  vio- 
lator, and  he  is  required  to  remove  the  nuisance  in  48  hours. 

Lawrence  has  two  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  One,  contain- 
ing five  acres,  lies  in  a  pine  grove,  ahout  a  mile  from  the  town-house,  and 
was  hought  hy  the  town  of  the  Essex  Companv,  for  9I9OOO.  It  is  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  intersected  by  avenues  and  paths,  and  divided  into  family 
lots,  10  by  14  feet,  and  into  single  graves ;  the  whole  designed  to  fur- 
nish burial  accommodations  for  about  5,000  bodies.  Each  family  lot, 
and  each  single  grave,  is  numbered  and  marked,  and  a  record  is  made 
of  the  persons  interred  therein.  The  right  of  burial  for  a  single  grave 
is  free.  A  family  right,  10  by  14  feet,  for  8  graves,  is  sold  for  98.00. 
The  ordinary  expenses  for  interment  are, — for  a  good  pine  coffin, 
94.00 ;  digging  the  grave  and  the  undertaker's  fees,  $3 ;  total,  $7, 
besides  carriages.  A  greater  amount,  of  course,  is  sometimes  ex- 
pended. The  other  is  a  Catholic  ground^  and  contains  3  acres.  It  is  the 
private  property  of  Rev.  Charles  D.  French,  the  eldest  Catholic  priest 
in  the  town.  Kights  for  burial  for  single  graves  in  this  groona,  are 
0old  at  95.00  for  adults,  and  at  93.00  for  children.  A  ^  family  right,^ 
or  a  right  to  dig  any  depth  and  deposit  as  many  bodies  as  one  pleases. 
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one  upon  the  top  of  another,  is  sold  for  ^.00 1     Charity  gniTes  aie 
•ometimes  granted. 

5.     Healthy  Sictneu^  and  MortalUy  of  the  IkkabitanU. 
The  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  were  commenced  May 
1,  1847,  and  have  since  been  continued.     For  the  last  eight  months  of 
1847,  and  the  two  subsequent  years,  we  obtain  the  following  abstract 
of  these  records : — 


MajT  to  Dee.  31, 1847. 

lalS48. 

In  1049. 

Toi^ 

Births, 

139 

185 

61 

325 

Marriages, 

19 

81 

40 

130 

Deaths,     . 

84 

83 

102 

329 

The  records  of  births  and  marriages  are  imperfect.  Of  the  birthi 
recorded,  193,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.,  were  of  children  of  foreign 
parents.  Some  of  the  deaths  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  recorded, 
m  1847  and  1848 ;  but  for  1849,  all  are  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
tered. In  1848  there  was  one  recorded  death  to  71  inhabitants;  and 
in  1849  there  was  one  to  44.  Assuming  this  as  a  means  of  compar- 
ison, it  will  show,  in  the  last  year,  an  excess  of  about  50  deaths  above 
a  healthy  standard. 

The  aggregate  and  average  ages  of  ail  whose  ages  are  specified  in 
the  records,  vras  as  follows : — 

Dcstlit  of  PerwMM 
]>«l«.  whoM  AfM  are  known.         Atn«tnte  Afts.  AventnAcvi. 

1847,  79    1,819  yrs.  6  ms.  14  ds.  23  yrs.  0  ms.  11  da. 

1848,  79    1,317  "  0  "  23  "   16  "  8  "   2  " 

1849,  156    2,082  "  6  "   7  "   13  "  4  **   4  ** 

The  specific  divisions  of  ages  exhibit  the  following  results  : — 

Ages.  Males.         Females.         Total.  ProportkA. 

Under  15,        ...        63  65  128  40.8 

15  to  60,        .        .        .        71  73  144  45.8 

Over    60,        ...        21  21  42  13.4 


Total,       ...       155  159  314  100 

And  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  they  were,  as  far  as  speci- 
fied, as  follows : — 


Quarter. 

Under  15. 

15  to  60. 

Over  60. 

Toial. 

Proportioo. 

Winter  quarter. 

25 

25 

2 

52 

17.5 

Spring  quarter. 

34 

22 

1 

57 

19.2 

Summer  quarter, 

79 

48 

5 

132 

44.4 

Autumn  quarter, 

26 

28 

2 

56 

18.9 

Total,        .        164         123  10  297  100 

The  causes  of  death,  as  far  as  specified  on  the  records,  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  statement : — 
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CaiMH  Of  Death. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Under  U. 

i5to60. 

OverM. 

Under  15. 

15  torn. 

Orerao. 

SPECIFIED  CAUSES. 

55 

€7 

18 

57 

€7 

18 

282 

1.  Zymotic  Diseases,     • 

2.  Of  uncertain  seat, 

3.  Of  the  Nervous  Organs,     . 

4.  Of  the  Respiratory  Organs, 

5.  Of  the  Circulative  Organs, 

6.  Of  the  Digestive  Onrans,  . 

7.  Of  the  Grenerative  Organs, 

8.  Of  Old  Age,      . 

9.  Accidenttu  Deaths,    . 

26 
1 
4 

10 

■ 

9 

• 

• 

5 

96 

• 

2 
13 
1 
3 
• 

12 

5 
3 

• 

1 

• 

5 

• 

3 

1 

35 
1 

9 
8 

• 
2 

• 
■ 
2 

16 
4 
3 

30 

• 

4 

9 

• 
1 

6 

• 
1 
4 

• 
6 

■ 
1 

• 

124 
9 

19 

66 
1 

29 
9 
4 

21 

Total  specified, 

55 

e7 

18 

55 

67 

18 
3 

282 

Causes  not  specified, 

8 

4 

3 

8 

6 

32 

Total,     •        •        •        . 

63 

71 

21 

65 

73 

21 

314 

The  specific  diseases  and  causes  of  death,  as  stated  in  this  table,  are 
as  follows : — 


1. 

3. 

Cholera  Morbus, 

.    5 

Apoplexy,  .     . 

.    2 

Cholera  Infantum 

,     4 

Convulsions,     . 

.    7 

Croup,    .     .     . 

.    4 

Disease  of  Brain, 

.  10 

Dysenteiy,  .     . 
Typhus  Fever, 

.  26 
.  52 

Total,      .     . 

.  19 

Hooping  Cough, 

.    2 

4. 

Influenza,    .     . 
Measles,      .     . 
Scarlatina,  .     . 

.     2 
.  11 

.  18 

Consumption,  . 
Pnuemonia, 
Pleurisy,      .     . 

.  58 
.    7 
.     1 

Total,      .     . 
2 

124 

Total,      .     . 

.  66 

Dropsy,  .     .     . 
Haemorrhage,  . 

.    6 
.     1 

5. 

Disease  of  Heart, 

.     1 

Scrofula,     .     . 

.    2 

6. 

— 

Grastritis,     .     . 

.    2 

Total,      .     • 

.    9 

Canker,  ,     .     . 

.    6 

Disease  of  Bowels,  18 


Jaundice,     . 
Teething,    . 

Total,      . 

7. 
Child-birth, 

8. 
Old  Age,     . 

9. 
Accidents, 
Intemperance, 
Want,     .     . 

Total,      . 

Not  specified, 
Still-bom,    . 


1 

7 

29 

9 

4 

15 
8 
8 

21 

82 

8 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that  typhus  fever,  dysentery,  scar- 
latina, and  measles,  among  the  greatest  epidemics  of  the  State,  and 
consumption,  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  have  prevailed 
here  to  a  large  extent,  producing,  respectively,  52,  26, 18,  11,  and  58, 
of  the  total  mortality  of  282  cases^n  which  causes  are  specified.  Of 
the  fever  victims  the  greatest  proportion  have  been  males  in  the  pro- 
ductive periods  of  life,  some  of  whom  were  laborers  on  the  public  im- 
provements.   A  majority  of  the  deaths  by  consumption,  were  those  of 
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females  in  the  same  pcriotL    No  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  occumd 
in  the  town. 

Since  the  foregoing  abstract  was  prepared,  a  record  of  the  deatb 
during  tJie  6  months,  ending  July  1,  1850,  has  heen  obtained,  from 
which  it  appears  that  59  deaths  took  place  during  that  period,— SI 
males  and  28  females.  Their  aggregate  ages  were  1381  years,  5 
montlis,  10  days,  and  their  average  age  23  years,  5  months.  Of  tboe, 
14  died  of  consumption — 1  males  and  7  females, — 7  were  Americ&Di 
and  7  foreigners ;  9  died  of  typhus  fever — 5  males  and  4  females,  all 
Americans  but  2  ;  and  7  died  of  smail-pox — 4  males  and  3  feniale»^ 
all  Americans  but  one,  and  whose  deaths  were  traceable  to  a  neglect 
of  vaccination.  These  three  diseases  were  the  causes  of  more  thin 
half  the  deaths. 

6.     Conclusions  and  RccommendaiUnu, 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  facts  lead  are  : — 

1.  That  the  natural  situation  of  Lawrence,  its  dry  soil,  its  waten, 
and  its  general  features,  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  promotion  of 
health.  The  town  is,  however,  as  yet,  too  young,  and  observatioDS 
have  been  too  limited,  to  determine  its  true  sanitary  character. 

2.  That  in  the  artificial  and  local  arrangements  for  the  manufactm^ 
ing  establishments  and  their  accompanying  structures,  in  the  plan  and 
location  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  the  dwelling-houses,  and  in  the 
public  squares  and  public  buildings,  many  of  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  sanitary  science  have  been  introduced. 

3.  That  the  pecuniary,  social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  operatives 
in  the  mills,  is  as  well  cared  for  here  as  in  any  place  within  oar 
knowledge.  Their  house  accommodations,  means  of  subsistence,  and 
tlie  tnuml  and  sanitary  8uper\-ision  under  which  they  act,  cannot  he 
too  higlily  commended. 

4.  Tiiat  the  public  educational,  and  other  institutions  of  tlie  town, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  are  such  as  must  contribute 
to  their  general  welfare  and  improvement,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral. 

5.  That  the  facts  regarding  the  mortality  of  the  town,  especially  for 
the  lost  year,  exhibit  a  remarkably  low  average  age  at  death.  This  is 
not  to  be  taken,  however,  (for  the  reasons  we  have  already  given  in 
this  Report,  pp.  139,  140)  as  on  exact  test  of  the  sanitary  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  population  is  necessarily  young,  the  births  are 
numerous;  and  the  deaths  among  the  children  will  consequendy  be 
proportionably  numerous.  Comparatively  few  old  people  exist  in  the 
town  to  die.     This  must  depress  the  average  age  at  death. 

6.  That  temporary  causes  have  operated  in  Lawrence,  as  in  other 
new  places,  to  depress  the  public  health,  and  to  produce  an  urmatural 
increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Among  these  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned ; — 1.  The  transition  from  one  place  and  from  one  mode  of 
living  to  others ; — 2,  The  bringing  together  of  persons  and  adventur* 
ers  of  different  characters  and  habits,  sometimes  with  broken  fortunes 
or  debilitated  constitutions ; — 8.  The  digging  up  and  remo\'al  of  the 
soil  and  earth,  sometimes  producing  unwholesome  exhalations; — 4. 
Exposure  in  working  in  mud  and  water,  in  constructing  the  dam, 
canal,  and  other  works ; — 5.  The  insufliciency  of  proper  house  accom- 
modations;— ^And  6.  The  habitations,  habits,  and  peculiar  modes  of 
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living  of  the  Irish  laborers.  These  and  other  causes  have  produced 
fevers,  dysentery,  scarlatina,  consumption,  and  the  other  fatal  diseases 
which  have  prevailed  here ;  and  have  operated  to  produce  an  excess 
of  deaths  above  a  healthy  standard.  These  causes  will  operate  less 
extensively,  however,  as  the  population  becomes  more  settled  and  sta- 
tioDary. 

7.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  natural  position  of  the 
town,  its  artificial  and  local  arrangements,  the  social  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  means  provided  for  their  welfieupe 
and  improvement,  will  render  Lawrence  one  of  the  most  healthy  man- 
ufacturing towns  in  the  State,  especially  if  all  its  a&irs  continae  to 
he  wisely  and  properly  regulated  and  condacted. 

And  it  is  recommended — 

1*  That  such  wise  and  practical  sanitary  rules  and  regulations  be 
made  by  the  board  of  health,  and  alwa3r8  kept  in  force,  as  will  prevent 
nuisances  and  secure  cleanliness  in  every  street  and  avenue,  and 
around,  near,  and  in  every  dwelling-house. 

2.  That  every  practical  effort  be  made  to  prevent  crowding  too 
many  houses  upon  one  lot,  and  too  many  families  or  persons  into  one 
bouse ;  and  whenever  such  a  sanitary  evil  may  be  found,  ^t  it  be 
inunediately  corrected. 

3.  That  as  soon  as  practicable,  means  should  be  provided  for  intro* 
ducing  into  every  dwelling-house  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  soft 
water  for  domestic  use. 

4.  That  water  should  not  be  permitted  to  stagnate  in  any  street  or 
low  grounds,  within  the  populous  parts  of  the  town ;  and  wherever 
such  cases  exist,  that  the  locality  be  drained  or  filled  up  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

5.  That  the  Catholic  burial  grounds  and  other  places  for  the  inter- 
ment <^  the  dead,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  town,  and  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  they  shall  see  fit  to 
establish. 

6.  That  a  thorough  sanitary  supervision  be  exercised  by  the  police 
or  other  authority  over  every  department  of  the  town,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  every  avenue  to  intemperance  and  other  vice  be 
closed ;  that  every  violation  of  every  sanitary  regulation  be  iramedi* 
ately  detected,  and  that  nothing  unfavorable  to  the  public  health  be 
suffered  to  exist. 

7.  That  exact  observations  be  made  by  the  manufacturing  compa- 
nies and  in  the  public  scImx^,  concerning  the  sickness  that  occurs,  as 
recommended  in  this  Report,  (pp.  171,  178,  and  pp.  404-407,)  that 
tke  true  sanitary  character  of  the  locality  and  of  Uie  various  occupa- 
tioas  may  be  fuUy  ascertained. 

8l  That  such  of  the  measures  suggested  in  this  Report,  as  are  appli- 
cable to  this  town,  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  board  of 
beallh  and  by  the  inhabitanto. 

9.,  Thai  a  geaanai  report  be  made  annually,  by  the  board  of  health, 
cr  by  the  aalectmen,  which  shall  embrace  a  concise  abstract  of  ih& 
fiKia  concerning  tiw  several  public  departments  aad  ofiioea  of  dM 
gntherad  duricg  the  pcecediny  year,,  exhibiting  its  samtaxy  pac^ 
and  its  condition;  ana  which  shall  recommend  such  measures  as 
feed  tQtwBpiafuuwui;  and  tbal  1km  samcbepiiului  wait  4latrib» 
iitei  among  the  inhabitants. 

58» 
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XXV.  Sa!citabt  Subvet  of  Attlbbobouoh.     Br  the  Comkissioi. 

1.  Natural  and  Atmospherie  CandUicn  of  the  Towm. 

The  town  of  Attlcborough  b  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  The  nilioii 
station,  near  the  church  in  East  Attleborough,  is  1 1  miles  north  ntrt- 
eastcrly  from  Providence,  31  south  southwesterly  from  Boston,  vd 
ahout  90  in  a  direct  line  easterly  from  the  tidewaters  of  Plyrooolk 
county.  Wrentham  bounds  it  on  the  north,  Mansfield  and  Noiton  « 
the  east,  Rchoboth,  Scekonk,  and  Pawtucket  on  the  south,  and  Com- 
be rland  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  west.  The  latitude  of  the  east  panh 
church  is  41''  56'  42.55",  and  the  longitude  71**  IT  16.86"  The 
area  of  the  town,  according  to  actual  survey,  is  45  -f^  square  miles, 
or  29,331  square  acres,  equal  to  nearly  settn  towns  of  the  size  of 
Lawrence,  just  described. 

Its  horizontal  surface,  though  somewhat  diversified  in  some  sectiaas, 
is  more  generally  level  than  a  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  StitB. 
There  arc  no  very  considerable  elevations.  Ten  Mile  Hill,  on  the 
north,  is  the  highest.  Its  most  elevated  part,  known  as  Mount  Hope, 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  land  in  Bristol  county  ;  and  is  celebrated  io 
Indian  history.  Red  Rock  Hill  and  Rattlesnake  Hill,  near  the  "City,*' 
and  Oak  Hill,  near  Dodgevillc,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  westeni  uid 
northwestern  parts  of  the  town  are  more  uneven  and  diversified  das 
the  eastern,  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  illustration  of  the  horisontsl  siv- 
face  of  this  section,  that  the  railroad  passes  through  it,  17  miles  from 
Foxborough,  south  36  degrees  west,  in  an  exactly  straight  line  to  the 
last  crossing  of  the  Ten  Mile  River,  near  the  cove  in  Seekonk ;  and  in 
the  whole  distance  very  little  excavation  or  bank  filling  was  required. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  road  leading  from  East  Attleborough  to  Fox- 
borough,  east  side  of  Bungay  Swamp,  it  is  125  feet  above  high  water 
•at  Providence,  and  129  above  that  of  Boston.  From  thence,  southerly, 
it  falls  5.86  feet  per  mile.  At  the  station,  near  the  meeting-house,  it 
is  123  feet  alwve  high  water,  and  the  inclination  is  8.97  feet  per  mile. 
The  grade  of  the  road  where  it  crosses  the  river,  near  the  Dodgevillc 
factory,  is  108.33  feet,  and  the  lowest  bed  of  the  river  85-41  feet, 
above  high  water.  The  Ten  Mile  River,  in  its  passage  through  the 
town,  falls  132  feet. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  geological  features  of  Attlebor- 
ough. A  strata  of  graywacke  conglomerate  soil,  of  the  red  slaty  va- 
riety, intersects  the  town  from  the  southwesterly  to  the  northeasterly 
sections,  and  prevails  extensively  near  the  "  City."  Red  Rock  Hill, 
in  that  neighborhood,  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  this  variety. 
The  water  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  oflen  becomes  discolored 
like  chocolate.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  varieties ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  supposes  that  "  beds  of  limestone,  enough  to  be 
worked,  may  be  discovered."  Some  parts  contain  94.6  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  sometimes  26.8  per  cent,  of  alumina  ;  ^^  and  being 
ofien  intermixed  with  red  slate,  it  would  form,  when  polished,  a  beau- 
ful  marble,  if  masses  large  enough  could  be  obtained."  >  Anthracite 
coal  has  been  found  in  the  bordering  towns  of  Cumberland,  on  the  west, 

iHitcbeoek'f  Economical  Geology,  pp.  68, 18,  H^*    (Ho«se  DoewMBt,  1838,  No.  fil) 
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and  Mansfield,  on  the  east ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  strata  of 
the  same  mineral  exist  beneath  some  part  of  the  surface  of  this  town. 
In  some  parts  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light,  gravelly,  and  not  of  great 
fertility ;  but  in  a  considerable  portion  it  is  strong  and  productive. 

No  natural  ponds  exist  in  the  town ;  though  there  are  several  low 
swamps  and  meadows,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  most  consider- 
able is  the  Bungay  Swamp  and  meadow,  lying  each  side  of  Bungay 
River,  and  extending  from  East  Attleborough,  northerly,  to  Bungay 
River  Reservoir,  which  includes  a  pond  known  as  Witch  Pond.  The 
waters  of  Shepard^s  Pond,  just  within  the  adjoining  town  of  Foxbor- 
ough,  sometimes  flow  into  Bungay  River,  and  at  the  same  time  into  a 
branch  of  the  Taunton  River,  each  running  in  different  courses.  The 
natural  declivity  of  the  town  is  in  a  southern  direction. 

There  are  several  small  streams  of  water  within  the  town ;  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Ten  Mile  River.  Its  source  is  in  Wrentham ; 
and  it  passes  through  Attleborough,  in  an  irregular  course,  southeast* 
erly  and  southerly ;  and  flows  into  Providence  River,  at  the  Seekonk 
Cove,  near  Providence.  Its  length  within  this  town  is  13  miles ;  its 
whole  length  25  miles.  In  an  average  current  it  discharges  about  50 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  Seven  Mile  River  traverses  the 
westeriy  part  of  the  town,  from  north  to  south,  and  unites  with  the 
Ten  Mile  River,  near  the  line  of  Pawtucket.  Its  length  is  about  10 
miles,  and  it  discharges  about  15  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Bungay 
Biver  rises  in  a  pond  or  reservoir,'  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the 
town,  near  Mansfield,  already  mentioned ;  and  af\er  a  journey  of  about 
five  miles,  in  a  slugffish  current,  falls  into  the  Ten  Mile  River,  near 
East  Attleborough  village.  It  is  an  unfailing  stream,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  discharges  about  10  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Alh 
baU^s  Run  is  a  small  stream,  which  enters  the  town  from  Cumber-^ 
land ;  and,  after  a  passage  of  a  few  miles,  again  returns  to  its  native 
town,  and  finally  enters  the  Blackstone,  below  Valley  Falls. 

The  borders  of  the  rivers  and  some  other  sections,  in  ancient  times,, 
contained  many  grass  meadows  or  prairies,  of  considerable  extent, 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  early  settlement. 

Meteorological  and  botanical  observations,  exhibiting  any  peculiar 
feature,  have  not  as  yet  been  made. 

2.  Artificial  and  Local  Condition  of  the  Toton. 

Attleboroush  was  one  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  Old  Colony  of 
Plymouth.  The  lands  now  comprised  within  its  limits  were  pur- 
chased in  1661,  by  the  adjoining  town  of  Rehoboth,  and  for  about 
thirty  years  afterwards  were  known  as  the  North  Purchase  of  that 
town.  It  was  separately  incorporated  under  its  present  name,  in  1694.. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1635,  in  that  part  of  the  original  lim- 
its of  Attleborouffh  now  comprised  in  Cumberland,  by  William  Black- 
stone,  who  had  lived  in  Boston  before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop^s  com- 
pany. John  Woodcock  and  his  sons  made  the  first  settlement  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  town,  in  1669,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Baptist  Meeting-house.  Few  peculiarly  striking  features  have  been 
presented  during  the  long  period  of  the  town^s  history.  In  successive- 
ages  it  has  exhibited  a  steady,  and  nearly  uniform,  but  not  a  rapid! 
growth.  All  the  territory  was  included  in  one  parish  until  April  7;, 
1743y  when  it  was  divided  into  two ;   the  /r<(— the  west  or  town 
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pariMh ;  and  thir  Mecond — ^the  cast  parish.     The  latter  has  nnoe  oon* 
ductetl  it8  parish  afTaire  ftcparately  from  the  rest  of  the  town. 

Th«*  B<iHtun  anil  Providence  Turnpike,  opened  in  1804,  and  theBcc- 
ton  and  Providuiico  Railroad,  opened  in  1835,  pass  through  thistcm; 
and  alTord  direct  and  easy  access  to  the  principal  markets  and  cities  g( 
the  country-.     Tlur  former  lias  lost  the  great  amount  of  travel  it  once 
had,  since  the  latter  was  opened.    Providence  was  the  principal  maika 
before  the  u|N'ning  of  this  mad.     Throe  post  offices  exist  in  the  timn. 
The  waters  of  the  rivers  at  nearly  all  the  falls  have  been  obstrucld 
in  their  courses  by  dams  ;  and  have  been  used  for  manufactiuring  y^ 
pfAu*rt.     Tbn*e  or  four  grist  and  saw-mills  were  built  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  town.     Several  artificial  ]K>nds  and   reservoirs  have  thus  been 
created.     The  large  extent  of  territory,  the  location  of  the  mill  powers 
upon  the  rivers,  and  the  genius  and  pursuits  of  industry  of  the  inhab- 
itants, have  given  rise  to  several  considerable   villages  in  difiereni 
sections  of  the  town,  and  prevented  any  one  from  becoming  a  comnKHi 
centn.'  for  the  whole.    This  gives  to  the  town  a  peculiar  characteristic, 
diffc^iug  from  the  great  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  State. 

The  most  considenible  town  villages  are  as  follows  : — 1.  *^yorik 
Attleltorough,'*^  on  the  turnpike,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
the  Uxration  of  most  of  the  jewelry  establishments ;  and  contains  the 
Baptist  and  Universal ist  churches,  and  a  post  office.  2.  ^Atilehonm^ 
Fmls^'*  further  southeasterly.  The  river  has  a  fall  here  of  30  feet; 
and  near  by,  westerly,  is  an  artificial  reser>'oir,  containing  160  acres. 
At  this  place,  a  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1809.  A  saw  mill,  grist 
mill,  and  other  mechanical  works,  are  located  here.  3.  *'*'Rohins<m' 
ville^^  lower  down  the  river,  the  location  of  most  of  the  metal  button 
manufactories.  The  first  establi.shments  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  were  commenced  hen;  in  1812.  4.  ^^Dean  Town^'*'*  next  below, 
the  location  of  a  cotton  mill.  5.  ^'^Farmersvillfy'*^  containing  the 
"  Farmers'  Factor^',"  first  en-oted  in  1813.  6.  ^^Mechanicsrille^'*''  the 
location  of  the  "  Mechanics'  C-otton  Mills,"  erected  in  1811.  7.  "^Eaxt 
Atthhornugh^'^  or  "Attl('l)orough  Depot,"  the  station  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Kailroiid,  the  location  of  the  East  Parish  Church,  the  At- 
tleborough  Bank,  a  Post  Office,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  8. 
"Z)o(/i^rri7/r,"  further  south,  the  location  of  the  largest  cotton  mill  in 
the  town,  first  erected  in  1809.  It  has  a  capital  of  $80,000,  and  con- 
tains 4,000  spindles  and  130  looms.  9.  "//e6ronriZ/<?,"  near  the  south 
line,  bounding  on  Seekonk,  the  location  of  a  cotton  mill,  erected  in 
1812.  All  the  fon.»going  villages  are  on  the  Ten  Mile  River,  which 
passes  ten  dams  in  its  course  through  the  town.  10.  "  West  Attlehof' 
ough^'*  the  location  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  a  small  button 
factor}',  and  some  other  works.  11.  *'*' At  tleborough  City^'*  southerly 
of  Red  Rock  Hill,  and  the  l(x:ation  of  a  cotton  mill,  erected  in  1813, 
and  a  post  office.  These  two  villages  are  on  the  Seven  Mile  River. 
12.  "Lane'wtV/f,"  on  the  river  Abbott's  Run,  near  the  Cumberland 
line.     It  has  also  a  cotton  mill,  erected  in  1826. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  water  |>ower  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  location  and  growth  of  these  villages.  The  cotton  mills, 
though  they  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  pecuniary  and  social 
character  of  the  town,  arc  not  very  extensive  ;  altogether  they  contain 
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14^864  spindles  and  446  looms,  about  one-third  the  number  in  the 
single  mill  of  the  Atlantic  Company,  in  Lawrence.^ 

An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  of  the  town  have  been 
clBflsified,  has  been  returned  once  in  each  ten  years,  since  1790,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  decennial  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Com- 
moowealth.  The  following  abstract  of  these  returns,  will  exhibit  a 
better  idea  of  the  progressive  condition  of  the  town,  than  any  descrip- 
tion we  might  give.  The  quantity  of  land,  as  returned  by  the  assessors, 
appears  by  the  statement  to  have  been  1,404  acres  less  in  1850  than 
that  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  as  stated,  page  458.  In  some 
€lher  years,  a  greater  difference  appears. 

AcTM.  imno.     In  1810.       laiaai. 

Of  Tillage  LAnd,  .   *.  1^10      1,490        1,454 

Of  Eogl&h  Mowing,  .  1,780      2,175       2,341 

Of  Fresh  Meadow,     .  2,045      2,201        2,072 

Of  Pasturage,   .    .    .  5^^      7,157        6,642 

Of  Woodland,  .    .    .  2,761      3,195       2,240 

Of  Unimproved  Land,  7,064      7,875       7,233 

Unimprovable,  .    •    .  3,185*^ 

Owned  by  the  Town,  1,617 

Used  for  Roads,    .    .  813 

Covered  with  water,  .  464 


li 


f  1,957 
li      ]    736 


inisn. 

iDlMO. 

la  tan. 

1,185 

1,803 

1,475 

2,504 

3,036 

3,541 

1,767 

1,906 

1,689 

4,733 

5,582 

7,071 

2,288 

7,947 

9,197 

7,361 

5,450 

3,194 

4,851 

60 

121 

310 

108 

109 

516 

600 

750 

456 

1,138 

800 

Total,  ....  26,309  25,568      25,971      27,630      27,927 

Different  modes  seem  to  have  been  adopted,  at  different  periods,  as 
to  the  class  to  which  some  lands  should  be  assigned,  especially  the 
woodland  and  unimproved  land.  The  same  lands  appear  to  have  been 
aasigned  to  one  class  at  one  period,  and  to  anomer  at  a  different 
period. 

3.  Number  and  CandiHon  of  the  Inhabitants, 

The  first  census  known  to  have  been  taken,  was  in  1765,  when  the 
town  contained  1,739  inhabitants.  The  next  was  taken  in  1790,  and 
gjBLwe  2,166.    The  next  three  censuses  were  as  follows : — 

1800.  1810.  1820. 

Main.   Famalw.     Totil.     Miles.   Femalet.    Total.      MbIm.   Femalw.   TMtl. 


Under  10,     365 

319 

684 

381 

316 

697 

394 

395 

789 

10  to  16,      198 

217 

415 

219 

195 

414 

228 

246 

474 

16  to  26,     272 

297 

569 

250 

321 

571 

281 

326 

em 

M  to  45,      190 

191 

381 

232 

275 

507 

270 

360 

(M 

Over   45»      180 

241 
1,265 

421 

234 

278 

512 
2,701 

241 
1,414 

301 
1,628 

54S 

Total,     1,205 

2,470 

1^16 

1,385 

3,042 

Oolofed  Perrons, 

. 

10 

. 

• 

15 

• 

• 

13 

Total,  2,480  2,716  9/HS 

The  last  three  enumerations  seem  to  have  been  made  with  great 
care  and  accuracy.  The  State  gave  8,635,  or  40  more  than  the 
United  States,  in  1840 ;  4,157,  or  43  less  in  1850,  which  is  a  remark- 
able agreement  under  the  circumstances.    The  East  Parish,  by  the 


1  Borne  aeeonnt  of  the  eariy  Inttofy  oT  thate  cilibliilaBnts,  piMV  to  1834L  nav  ha 
ia  BaggeU'f  valuable  **  Sketch  of  the  HifUMj  of  AttMMmmgk,^' pp.  ISl-ltt. 
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United  States  Census  in  18ft0,  had  1,489,  and  by  the  State  Census 
1,466 — a  difference  of  28  only.  South  or  West  Attleborough,  bad 
864,  and  North  Attleboroush  1827. 

The  population  increased  427,  or  24.5  per  cent  from  1765  to  1790; 
824,  or  14.9  per  cent.  1790  to  1800 ;  286,  or  9.5  per  cent  1800  to 
1810 ;  349,  or  12.8  per  cent  1810  to  1820 ;  160,  or  5.8  per  cent. 
1820  to  1880,  (beside  12  families,  containing  about  50  persons,  which 
were  set  off  to  Wrentham ;)  878,  or  11.2  per  cent  1830  to  1840;  and 
612,  or  17  per  cent.  1840  to  1850.  This  shows  a  remarkably  uniform 
increase  at  the  different  periods. 

In  1800  there  was,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  township,  54  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  or  11.8  acres  to  each  person ;  in  1850  there  was 
91  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  7  acres  nearly  to  each  person. 

We  have  compiled  the  subjoined  abstract  of  the  last  three  censuses, 
showing  the  number  of  each  sex  and  of  both  sexes,  at  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent ages  specified ;  the  number  under  5,  in  the  Infantile  Period 
of  life  ;  the  number  between  5  and  15,  the  Blducatumal  Period  of  life ; 
the  number  between  15  and  60,  the  Productive  Period  of  life ;  and 
the  number  over  60,  the  Declining  Period  of  life  ;  the  proportion  per 
cent,  living  in  each  of  these  periods ;  and  the  average  age  at  each  : — 


1S». 

1940. 

u». 

Afe«. 

Miles. 

Femilfls. 

Both 
Sexm. 

Blatet. 

Femalea. 

Both 
Se&r*. 

MaIm. 

Pamates. 

Both 

Under   5,    •    . 

199 

209 

408 

228 

209 

437 

224 

225 

4^ 

5  to  10,    .    . 

las 

182 

347 

189 

207 

396 

ia5 

204 

:««) 

10  to  15,    .    . 

164 

186 

350 

199 

181 

380 

200 

178 

378 

15  to  20,    .    . 

171 

205 

376 

163 

202 

365 

239 

257 

496 

20  to  30,    .    . 

234 

356 

590 

278 

365 

643 

419 

441 

860 

80  to  40,    .    . 

189 

231 

420 

208 

247 

455 

271 

268 

539 

40  to  50,    .    . 

144 

151 

295 

175 

218 

:«i 

209 

212 

421 

50  to  60,    .    . 

82 

116 

198 

99 

136 

235 

138 

192 

330 

eO  to  70,    .    . 

70 

75 

145 

83 

84 

167 

96 

111 

207 

70  to  80,    .    . 

31 

32 

63 

43 

49 

92 

43 

59 

lOS 

80  to  90,    .    . 

8 

15 

23 

8 

12 

20 

12 

9 

21 

Over   90,    .    . 

• 

. 

• 
3,215 

• 
1,673 

2 

2 

3 

5 

8 

Total, .    .    . 

1,457 

1,758 

1,912 

437 

2,039 

2,161 

4,200 

Under  5,    •    . 

199 

209 

408 

228 

209 

^WVnB 

225      449 

5  to  15,    .    . 

329 

368 

697 

388 

388 

776 

385 

382 

767 

15  to  60,    .    . 

820 

1,059 

1,879 

923 

1,168 

2,091 

1,276 

1,370  2,646 

Over    60,    .    . 

109 
1,457 

122 

231 

134 

147 

281 
3,585 

154 

184 

338 

Total,  .    .    . 

1,758 

3,215 

1,673 

1,912 

2,039 

2,161 

4,200 

JTrvpOfflOfl,  . 

Under   5,    .    . 

ia6 

11.9 

12.7 

ia6 

10.9 

12J2 

11.0 

10.4 

ia7 

5  to  15,    .    . 

22.6 

20.9 

21.7 

23.2 

20.3 

21.7 

18.9 

17.71   185 

15  to  60,    .    . 

56.3 

60.3 

58.4 

55.2 

61.1 

58-*^ 

62.6 

63.4 

63i) 

Over    60,    .    . 

7.5 
100. 
25.9 

6.9 

7J2 

8.0 

7.7 

7.8 

7.5 

8JS 

8i) 

Total,  .    .    . 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 
26.9 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Average  Age,  • 

264 

26.2 

2a4 

27.8 

27.6 

28.7 

28.2 
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Tills  table  may  be  read  thus,  taking  the  two  lower  sections  of  the 
last  column.  Among  both  sexes  there  were,  in  1850,  living  in  Attle- 
borough,  449,  or  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  under  5 ;  767,  or 
18.3  per  cent  5  to  15 ;  2,646,  or  63  per  cent.  15  to  60 ;  and  338,  or 
8  per  cent  who  had  survived  60.  The  average  age  of  the  whole  was 
28.2  years.  And  in  like  manner  at  other  periods  and  among  different 
sexes.     One  is  living  over  100  years  old. 

The  colored  population  was  11,  in  1890;  16  in  1840;  and  16  (5 
blacks  and  11  mulattoes,)  in  1850. 

The  legal  voters  are  796,  or  1  in  5.2  of  the  population. 

The  sexes  of  the  population  will  appear  as  follows  : — 

.      ^  „  Proportion  per  Crat.      In  100  MalM« 

BOlli  Sexes.         Malee.  Female*.  MiueB.       Femalee.   the  Female*  were 

1800,  2,470  1,205  1,265  48.79  51.21  104.97 

1810,  2,701  1,316  1,385  48.72  51.28  105.27 

1820,  3,042  1,414  1,628  46.48  53.52  115.13 

1830,  3,215  1,457  1,758  45.32  54.68  120.65 

1840,  3,585  1,673  1,912  46.67  53.33  114.22 

1850,  4,200  2,039  2,161  48.55  51.45  105.98 

This  statement  shows  that  the  introduction  into  the  cotton  mills  of 
female  operatives,  increased  the  proportion  of  the  female  sex  from 
1810  to  1830;  and  since  then  the  introduction  of  male  operatives,  who 
are  principally  employed  in  the  jewelry  establishments,  has  reduced 
the  sexes  to  nearly  their  natural  proportions. 

The  domestic  or  civil  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  number  of 
persons  living  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed,  has  not  been  ascer* 
tained,  though  an  interesting  and  important  characteristic. 

The  places  of  birth  of  the  inhabitants  are  given  in  the  United  States 
Census,  by  which  it  appears  that  2,988,  or  71.1  per  cent,  were  bom  in 
Massachusetts;  734,  or  17.5  per  cent  in  other  States;  411,  or  9.8 
per  cent,  were  foreigners ;  67,  or  1.6  per  cent,  unknown.  Of  those 
bom  in  other  States,  453  were  natives  of  the  adjoining  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  65  of  New  York,  53  of  New  Hampshire,  50  of  Connecticut,  48 
of  Maine,  30  of  Vermont,  24  of  Pennsylvania,  4  of  New  Jersey,  2 
each  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  1  each  of  Michigan,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  Of  the  foreigners,  22  were  bom  in  the  British  Provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  301  in  Ireland,  75  in 
England,  8  in  Scotland,  4  in  Grermany,  and  1  in  France.  No  distinc- 
tion was  made,  as  it  should  have  been,  to  show  the  sanitary  influence 
of  locality,  between  those  who  were  natives  of  this  town,  and  those 
who  were  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  house  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  considerable  accuracy.  In  1765,  according  to  a  census 
then  taken,  there  were  266  dwelling-houses,  inhabited  by  301  families, 
and  1,739  inhabitants ;  or  6.5  persons  to  a  house  and  5.6  persons  to  a 
&mily.  In  1790  the  dwelling-houses  were  314,  and  the  inhabitants 
2,166,  or  6.9  to  a  house.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  dwell- 
ing-houses since  1800: — 
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Vmm 


1800, 

287 

33 

11 

326 

41 

587 

8^ 

1810, 

840 

71 

17 

377 

83 

737 

8i) 

1820, 

379 

64 

87 

838 

51 

859 

8.0 

1880, 

409 

37 

19 

344 

33 

831 

7^ 

1840, 

494 

74 

16 

402 

34 

1,010 

75 

1850, 

591 

133 

17 

390 

104 

1,234 

7.1 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  there  were  630  dwelling- 
houses  or  tenements,  in  1850,  inhabited  by  833  families  and  4^00 
perKrns.  This  is  5.8  persons  to  a  house,  aiui  5  to  a  family.  The  at- 
aessors,  probably,  in  some  instances,  returned  a  double  tenement  u 
one  house,  which  was  returned  in  the  United  States  Census  as  two 
houses,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy.  This  statement  showi 
that  the  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling-house  has  been  gradosUy 
growing  less  since  1800 :  and  that  there  are,  on  the  averafle,  one  and  a 
half  persons  less  now,  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago.  House  acoooi- 
modation  has  consequently  greatly  improved.  And  it  has  increased 
not  only  in  having  a  less  number  of  peisons  to  a  house,  but  in  t 
better  quality  of  houses. 

The  occupations  of  die  male  inhabitants,  over  15  years  of  age,  are 
specified  in  the  census  of  1850 ;  from  which  we  have  compiled  the 
following  abstract : — 

Farmers,  (all  owners  or  bead  managers,  except  5,)         .  382 

Jewellers, 359 

Other  mechanics  and  manufacturers : — 4  bakers,  24  black- 
smiths, 2  boat-builders,  1  bonnet  maker,  24  boot  and  shoe- 
makers, 4  box  makers,  3  brass  founders,  1  brewer,  9  button 
makers,  1  cabinet  maker,  3  carriage  and  harness  makers,  4 
clock  makers,  57  carpenters,  3  comb  makers,  1  confec- 
tioner, 1  cooper,  1  hatter,  1  locksmith,  22  machinists,  11 
masons,  100  manufacturers,  either  overseers  or  operatives, 
principally  in  the  cotton  mills ;  5  millers,  1  moulder,  10 
painters,  7  shuttle  makers,  1  stone  cutter,  3  tailors,  7  tan- 
ners, 6  tinners,  1  tallow  chandler,  2  turners,  1  watchmaker, 

7  wheelwrights, 338 

Professional  men : — 1  clergymen,  1  lawyer,  6  physicians,       .  14 

Other  occupations : — 1  artist,  2  almshouse  keepers,  6  butch- 
ers, 1  cashier,  13  clerks,  9  gentlemen,  11  '^gold  hunters,^* 
temporary  al^entees  in  California ;  1  dentist,  1  depot  mas- 
ter, 1  fisherman,  4  innkeepers,  2  hostlers,  3  invalids,  1  In- 
dian doctor,  1  Thompsonion  doctor,  4  livery  keepers,  17 
merchants,  8  pedlers,  2  post-masters,  4  sailors,  2  publish- 
ers, 2  railroad  masters,  2  stage  drivers,  6  students,  2 
teachers,  1  vocalist,  .....         107 

Common  laborers,       .....  256 

Persons  whose  occupations  are  not  specified,  .  .  84 

Total  male  persons  in  the  town,  over  15  years  of  age,     .      1,430 
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The  number  of  farmers  here  returned,  is  only  5  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  farms  enumerated ;  and  probably  includes  the  owners  of  the 
farms  only,  and  not  the  sons  of  farmers,  or  the  laborers  engaged  on 
the  farms,  and  does  not  represent  the  exact  number  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  mechanics  and  manufacturers  are  687,  or  nearly  48 
per  cent,  of  the  male  inhabitants  over  15  years  of  age. 

Average  monthly  wages  to  a  farm  hand,  with  board,  6  mo.,  $14  00 
Average  to  a  day  laborer,  with  board,  .        .        .         0  67 

Average  to  a  day  laborer,  without  board,  .  .  .  1  00 
Average  day  wages  to  a  carpenter,  without  board,  .  1  88 
Weekly  wages  to  a  female  domestic,  with  board,  .  1  50 
Price  of  boud  to  laboring  men,  per  week,    .  •         2  00 

The  average  wages  for  the  male  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills,  is 
#5  per  week,  and  of  the  females,  $3.50  per  week,  including  boardf 
which  is  $2  for  males,  and  $1.42  for  females.  The  operatives  in  the 
jewelry  establishments  usually  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  about  the 
average  wages  of  other  mechanics. 

The  inhabitants  were  principally  occupied  in  agriculture  for  the 
first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  town^s  existence.  For  the  last  40 
jeais  an  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  other  occupations ;  and, 
during  that  period,  the  number  of  farms  and  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural productions  do  not  seem  to  have  greatly  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population.  This  inference  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  assess- 
ors for  the  decennial  valuation  of  the  State  : — 

Prodnce.  In  1800.      In  ISIO.      In  1820.        In  18».       In  1840.      In  18M. 

Bushels  of  Indian  Com,  11,080  .  10,459  10,130  6,981  12,891 

of  Rye, .     .     .  1,755  .  1,988  1,499  2,565  2,438 

of  Oats,      .     .  1,017  2,973  230  2,315  2,577 

Tons  of  English  Hay, .  813  840  1,271  1,636  2,294 

"     of  Meadow  Hay,  1,347  .  1,089  889  1,071  1,669 

Horses, 230  249  226  257  298  388 

Oxen, 361  291  321  349  189  235 

Cows, 859  898  914  899  692  769 

Swine, 431  419  581  573  577  544 


u 


44 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  Indian  com,  rye,. 
oats,  and  English  hay  has  somewhat  increased.  Meadow  hay  has  de- 
creased in  the  amount  of  production.  The  amount  of  live  stock  has 
remained  about  stationary. 

The  following  interesting  statement  is  abstracted  from  the  returns 
accompanying  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  1850.  This  cen- 
sus seems  to  have  been  taken  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  by  Col. 
Willard  Blackinton,  of  Attleborough,  who  was  familiar  with  the  local- 
ities and  the  interests  of  the  town  : — 


Acres  of  Land. 
Improved,  .        .     11,756 

Unimproved,  .      9,454 


69* 


21,210 


Live  Stocky  June  1,  1850. 
Horses,  280 

Milch  Cows,  78S 

Woricing  Oxen,  247 

Other  Cattle,  851 
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Sheep,  ....  88 

Swine,  ....         653 
Value  of  Live  Stock,     .  $56,486 

Produce  during  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1850. 


Busheb  of  Wheat, 

22 

"       of  Rye,     . 

2,898 

"       of  Indian  Ck)m, . 

14,534 

"       of  Oats,     . 

2,461 

«^       of  Peas  6^  Beans, 

499 

**       of  Potatoes, 

20,769 

"       of  Barley, 

93 

**       of  Buckwheat,  . 

86 

Value  of  Orchard  Prod- 

uce, 


•4,194 


Value  of  Produce  of  Mar- 
ket Garden,        .  9455 

Pounds  of  Butter,  .         .    41^485 
^      of  Cheese,  .     10,130 

"      of  Wool,    •  109 

Tons  of  Hay,         .  3/174 

Bushels  of  Grass  Seed,  .  121 

Pounds  of  Honey  &Waz,         540 

Value  of  Household  Man- 
ufactures, .  .    $1,430 

Value  of  Animals  slaugh- 
tered, .  $19,172 

Cash   Talue  of  Farms,  $71 1^230 
**      of  Farming 
Tools,  .  $19,690 


44 


$730,920 


The  number  of  farming  establishments  enumerated  was  277 ;  and 
they  contained  21^210  acres  of  land,  11,756  of  which  was  improved, 
and  9,454'  unimproved.  This  is  nearly  tkree-fourthe  of  the  town,  or 
8,121  acres  less  than  the  exact  area.  This  gives  76.5  acres, — 42.5  isi* 
proved  and  34  unimproved — as  the  average  size  of  each  farm.  Hie 
larffest  contained  400  acres — 275  improved,  and  125  unimproved, — 
and  the  smallest,  10  acres. 

The  aggregate  cash  value  of  the  farms  was  $711^230 ;  the  average 
value  was  $2,567.  One  was  valued  at  $380;  15  under  $1,000; 
78  from  1  to  $2,000  ;  84  from  2  to  $3,000 ;  51  from  3  to  $4,000; 
23  from  4  to  $5,000 ;  17  from  5  to  $6,000 ;  5  from  6  to  $7,000 ;  2 
from  8  to  $9,000;  1  from  9  to  $10,000;  and  1  at  $10,000.  The 
whole  capital  invested  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Cash  value  of  the  Farms,  .         $711,230 

"       "         "       Farming  Implements,  .  19,690 

"       "        "       Live  Stock,  .  .  56,486 


Total  capital  invested  in  Farms,  . 
The  value  of  the  annual  productions,  estimat- 
ed at  the  market  value  in  the  town,  were 


$787,406 
$104,959 


The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town  affords  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  production  of  some  articles,  at  an  earlier  period  and  in 
greater  quantities  here,  than  in  any  other  American  town.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  first  manufactory  of  metal  buttons,  and  the  first 
manufactory  of  gold  and  gilt  jewelry  and  silver  ware,  in  the  United 
States,  were  located  in  this  town.  The  cotton  manufacture  had  also 
an  early  preference.  These  three  kinds  of  manufacture  have  been 
the  leading  articles  of  attention.  Their  productive  value  has  varied 
in  different  yeare.  Some  years  have  been  more  prosperous  than 
othen.  The  manufacture  of  metal  buttons  is  much  less  extensive 
now  than  in  past  years.  The  jewelry  bumness  is  at  present  in  the  as- 
cendancy.    One  of  these  establishments  is  240  feet  in  length,  40  in 
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breadth,  and  two  storiei  high,  and  is  Aimished  with  water  and  eteam- 
power.     Another  ia  nearly  as  large. 

Tbe  tnanufncturing  statistics  have  been  collected  at  four  different 
periods ;  twice  under  tbe  authority  of  the  State,  and  twice  under  that 
<^  the  United  States.    An  abstract  of  each  is  sut^tned. 
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,«.. 

ul«.ure. 

II 
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1 

5250,000  377,  saai-sT? 

90,000,  G3      90,000 
50,000113     93,000 

40,500  64      84,000 

.1 

1 
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3.000 
4.000 
14.400 

3eas414,757 
45      41.080 

lOa'  85,000 
.•W  20.332 
14       8,375 

129      85,155 

TolJ,    .    .    .    . 

. 

9439,500.616  g495,577 

. 

«331,400l6e3  8654,589 

Sg  Ot  Uiakd  Shdu.\ 
Cotton  Mills, .  .  .r 
Uetullie  BuCtoiu,    .: 

"HodkB  and  Eyea,    . 


Other  uticlea, 
Total,    .    . 


8 1  «250,000,,')77  9im^ 

3  8,000'  33      9,1,000 

.       1.1        .■      I  19  H4,S00'38l'    478,500 

\    .  >        .       I    1  10,000.  30      90.000 

I    .           .       I    1  a,500t  20        8.000 

9,000    12      90,000  11  90,!50|  34.      41,750 

«a80.000S(>'9  S262,'i00.  43  8435,150  875  $756,967 


It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  facts  collected  in  1840  are  im- 
perfect  and  unreliable,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  the  countiy. 
The  above  abstract  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion. 

The  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  "  other  articles"  speci- 
fied in  the  table  under  1B50,  were  1  baker,  1  boat-builder,  2  box  and 
trunk  makers,  I  brass  and  iron  founder,  1  carriage  smith,  1  clock 
maker,  1  paper-box  maker,  1  tallow  chandler,  and  2  tanners.  Besides 
these,  there  were  also  enumerated  in  1845,  the  makers  of  blocks 
and  pumps,  boots  and  shoes,  bricks,  cabinet  ware,  carpenters'  tools, 
combe,  harnesses,  straw  goods,  tin  ware,  weavers'  reeds,  and  some 
other  articles,  a  part  of  which  are  still  continued. 

At  IB  establishments  water  power  is  used  ;  at  one,  water  and  steam, 
and  at  the  others,  hand  power.  The  cotton  mills  consume  IJ&lb  bales 
of  cotton,  and  produce  2,700,000  yards  of  printing  cloths,  18  inches 
wide.  No.  90  thread.  At  one  of  the  establishments  168,000  dozen 
spool  cotton,  valued  at  C18,000,  was  made  the  last  year. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  under  1860,  that  the  amount  of  capitid 
invested  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  this  town,  ia  (435,150. 

•756,967 


The  value  of  the  articles  produced, 
"       "     of  the  raw  laaterial  used. 


IiOBving  to  pay  for  labor,  incidental  expenaea,  and 
for  profit,  ..... 


301,«23 
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A  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $100/M)0,  and  a  Mutual  Fire  loMiaDce 
Company,  exist  in  the  town. 

The  pecuniary  public  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  will  appear  from  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  ma- 
terials furnished  us  by  the  Town  Clerk : — 


Ymts. 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 


Afffrecate  Valuation  of  the  Property. 


Real. 


PeffeoaaL 


$661,733 
677,550 
691,133 
708,917 
729,966 
773,966 


$199,800 
210,850 
209,750 
203,433 
236,416 
256,034 


Total. 


$861,533 
888,400 
900383 
912,350 
966,382 

1,030,000 


N  amber 

of  Ratable 

PolU. 


733 
778 
817 
843 
912 
927 


Ammuic 
of  Taxes  aa> 


$6,439 
7,060  42| 
8,097  18 
7,221  83 
9,100  30 
8,080  84 


PropeitiOB  on 


tun. 


P«iL 


15  $0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


48 

52i 

60 

51 

66 

554 


77  $1 


$8 
9  001 
9  91 

8  56| 

9  07 
8  71 


laMb^ 


1 

2 
1 
2 
1 


65 
78 
01 
77 
19 


The  property  of  the  town  is  entered  on  the  assessors^  books  at  two* 
thirds  its  nominal  value,  and  the  tax  assessed  upon  a  sum  produced  by 
six  per  cent,  of  this  reduced  valuation.  This  inconvenient  method  of 
assessing  taxes  has  long  been  practised  in  this  State,  though  it  is  now 
abandoned  by  many  towns,  and  should  be  wholly  prohibited  by  posi- 
tive statute.  The  principle  now  adopted  in  Boston,  Lawrence,  ana  va- 
rious other  towns,  which  seems  a  just  one,  is  to  enter  the  property  st 
its  true  and  just  cash  value,  and  to  assess  the  tax  upon  this  and  not 
upon  any  reduced  valuation.  It  is  obvious  that  no  individuals  pe^ 
sonal  tax  will  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  when  uni- 
formly followed.  Mr.  Blackinton  returns,  as  the  true  valuation  of  the 
town,  in  the  United  States  Census,  $1,400,000,  differing  from  the  as- 
sessors^ valuation  by  $370,000. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
town  for  each  year,  ending  April  1st,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them,  from  the  printed  statements  of  the  selectmen  and  treas- 
urer ; — 


INCOME. 

InlMS. 

From  Taxes,  ....     $5,829  09 
State  School  Fund,  . 
State  Paupers, 
Pedlers'  Licenses,     .         .            40  00 

In  1849. 

$5,301  95 

155  20 

9  94 

30  00 

InlfiSO. 

$6,745  35 

154  59 

14  82 

70  00 

Total,                         .    $5,869  09 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  County  Tax,     .                  .     $    951   14 
Public  Schools,          .         .      2,164  82 
Almshouse  and  Pauperism,       1,016  54 
Roads  and  Bridges,  .         .          369  14 
Services  and  Incidental  Ex- 
penses,                                 1,368  45 

$5,497  09 

$1,080  84 

2,265  48 

1,305  55 

233  69 

611  53 

$6,984  76 

$1,080  84 

2,760  91 

24^64  49 

900  00 

578  52 

Total, 


$5,869  09    $5,497  09    $6,984  76 
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Since  tbe  burning  of  the  alnwboiue,  in  1849,  large  expenditures 
have  been  made  for  the  new  establiahment ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
pauper  expeaditures  in  all  the  years,  have  been  repaid  by  other  towns. 
In  addition  to  these  taxes,  91,500  has  been  assessed  for  the  repairs  of 
roads,  and  expended  in  labor,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  surveyors  of 
highways,  at  ihe  rate  of  10  cents  per  hour  for  a  man,  10  cents  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  8  cents  for  a  hone,  9  cents  for  a  plough,  and  2  cents 
for  a  cart. 

The  following  is  the  population,  and  valuation  proper^  of  the  town 
OS  established  by  the  State,  at  difierent  periods : — 


PRWtl 

,„™— 

IDOU, 

2,480 

467 

»294,990 

•3  49 

5.1 

•119        •681 

1810, 

2,716 

609 

387,277 

S  31 

5.2 

142          686 

ItBU, 

3,055 

672 

411,319 

8  18 

4.6 

184          616 

isao. 

3,215 

748 

547,448 

3  06 

4.8 

170          788 

1840, 

3,585 

851 

800,684 

2  87 

4.8 

223          940 

1860, 

4,157 

1035 

1,400,000 

4.0 

336 

When  this  sheet  went  to  press,  the  Stale  valuation  for  1850,  and 
tbe  proportion  of  91|000  to  be  assessed  upon  the  town,  had  not  been 
fixed.  The  following  statement  shows,  at  tbe  periods  specified,  the 
number  of  towns,  the  a^regate  population  and  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  Slate,  and  tbe  average  population  and  property,  if 
all  of  the  cities  and  towns  had  been  equal.  It  also  shows  the  relative 
rank  of  the  town  of  Attleborougb  in  the  State  and  in  the  county,  as  to 
population  and  property : — 


t 

PotMliUiga. 

ViluiKn  DTPnipwii. 

R.KL.^jhj 

?,';i;,i^2: 

=■ 

,.,.. 

«.«<.. 

Tonl.       1    lirntB. 

PGpu'n.|Priw'i, 

Popu'n.iPnw'lT 

imo 

281     422,845 

1,504 

grOflta^yA  »250,i8c 

31st  '  40th 

m    6th 

IHKl, 

290  *  472,040 

1,tK? 

97,976,5111   337.851 

\>m. 

299  1  523,287 

1,750 

153,644,267!   513itGC 

26th    38lh 

4th      5th 

307  '  010,408 

1,K)0  ia08.3e0.407   f!7Si.m  3:w  1  4;m 

4th      6th 

iH4n 

308  .  7;i7.700 

li..1!»r. '2")!i,878,3yj    y73,iJM)   3<ilh     43d 

lltii      6th 

IR-iU, 

323 

:i7;i,7i5 

:),0-J-->  Sf.  ■,.„n*.iMO,-i  i.\>^:    AM 

This  interesting  statement  shows  that  Attleborougb,  at  all  the  peri- 
ods, has  had  more  than  an  average  population  and  wealth  ;  and  that 
the  relative  rank  in  1800  was,  as  to  population,  the  Slst  town  in  the 
State,  and  as  to  property,  the  40th ;  and  in  1840,  as  to  population,  the 
36th,  and  as  to  property,  the  43d,  showing  that  the  relative  wealth  has 
increased  faster  than  the  relative  population.  And  we  suppose  the 
result  of  1650  wilt  exhibit  a  still  more  favorable  comparison. 

For  the  purposes  of  public  education  the  town  is  divided  into  23 
school  districts  ;  in  21  of  which  there  is  I  public  school  in  each,  and 
in  2  there  are  2  schools  in  each.  From  the  returns  of  the  school 
committee  to  the  Board  of  Education,  we  gather  the  following  bets 
in  regard  lo  ibe  years  specified :— 


IttlMML 

bMUHi 

Iall»ll. 

947 

890 

776 

839 

794 

902 

619 

604 

523 

22 

24 

19 

•1,422 

•2,001 

•2,601 

•1.50 

$2J25 

9Sjm 

15th 

7th 

6lh 

256th 

150th 

llStb 
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Children  in  the  educational  age,     • 
Scholars  at  school  in  winter. 
Average  attendance  in  winter, 
Number  of  teachers  in  winter, 
Money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  schools,   . 
Average  for  eadi  child  between  5  and  15, 
School  rank  of  the  town  in  the  county,  . 
School  rank  of  the  town  in  the  State, 

The  educational  age,  according  to  the  law  of  1849,  is  5  to  15  ;  pre- 
viously it  was  4  to  16.  This  will  partially  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy in  the  number  returned  in  the  difierent  periods.  The  census 
for  1850  gives  767  between  the  ages  5  to  15,  which  is  only  9  less 
than  here  returned.  It  also  gives  897  who  attended  school  during  the 
jrear ;  and  there  were  returned  127  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  Two  of  these  were  natires  of  Massachusetts,  and  one 
of  Rhode  Island ;  the  remainder  were  foreigners. 

Many  persons  have  supposed  that  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  would  be  greatly  increased  by  enlarging  the  districts,  by  a 
union  of  two  or  more  in  one,  and  thus  extending  the  length  of  the 
school  terms  and  raising  the  character  of  the  schools ;  and  also  by  the 
erection  of  a  high  school  for  the  whole  town,  or  of  three  or  four  high 
schools  in  different  sections  of  the  town.  But  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  districts  and  some  other  causes,  have  prevented  either  of 
these  plans  from  being  carried  into  execution.  From  a  statement  of 
the  distribution  of  the  public  money  among  the  schools  for  1850,  it 
appears  that  the  average  number  of  children  in  each  district,  between 
the  ages  5  to  15,  was  92,  The  highest  68,  and  the  lowest  12.  The 
average  amount  of  public  money  received  by  each,  was  $114.83.  The 
largest  received  $228.26 ;  and  the  smallest,  $52.46.  The  average 
length  of  the  schools  is  stated  to  have  been  about  3  months  in  sum- 
mer and  3  months  in  winter.  Some  districts,  however,  could  enjoy  a 
school  of  any  character  scarcely  half  of  that  period,  and  some  no 
school  at  all  in  winter,  unless  supported  by  private  subscription  or  in* 
come  of  funds,  which  has  oflen  been  done. 

A  legacy,  amounting  to  $11,000,  was  lefl  by  Mr.  Abiathar  A.  l^ch- 
ardson,^  for  the  benefit  of  the  10  school  districts  in  the  East  Parish,  the 
income  of  which,  nearly  equalling  the  amount  received  from  the  public 
treasury,  is  annually  distributed  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. Another  legacy  of  about  $1,000  value,  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  8th,  or  "  City"  district. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  names  of  the  different  relig- 
ious societies  ;  the  date  of  their  organization,  and  of  the  erection  and 
the  cost  of  their  houses  of  worship  and  furniture ;  the  sittings  or  ac- 
commodation they  furnish ;  the  funds  belonging  to  the  society ;  the 
salary  of  the  clergymen  ;  and  the  estimated  annual  expense  of  public 
worship  :— 

>  Mr.  Ricbardfon  died  February,  1843,  md  S9.    On  hie  mTeekioe  U  inecribed,  *"  His 
l^Bcy  to  Common  Schools  is  his  best  epitaph  and  his  most  endarin^  monument.'* 
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N 


lat  Congrega^aljMi 
Stad         '' 

Umverealiflt,  . 
IndepeDdent, . 


Total, 


Dtte 
orOffiuiiatkMi. 


ar.  95, 1707 
Apr.  7,1743 
Jan.  20, 1747 
Aug.  17, 1816 


Dec.      ,1827 


HowraofWonkip 
and  Coat  of  CoQatrocuiM. 


KSr '«»«*"«- 


1828 
1825 
1817 
1818 
1827 


500 
600 
500 
3751 
300 


Co«t. 


$5,500 

7,000 

5,500 

4,500, 

600 


$5,600 
5,000 
2,500 


2,275 1  $23,100  313,100 


Mary  of 
Cleriy*n. 


$600 
700 
600 
600 
300 


Total 

Animal 

Ezpeaat. 


$800 
900 

750 
800 
100 


|2,800|  $3,390 


Public  worship,  according  to  the  Episcopalian  forms,  conducted  by 
occasional  assistance,  is  also  held  weekly  at  Dodgeville,  though  the 
worshippers  have  no  house  erected  specially  for  their  accommodation, 
nor  a  settled  minister.  A  Sabbath  evening  service  is  also  held  at  At- 
tleborough  Falls,  by  several  clergymen,  alternately,  in  rotation.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  $3,500,  or  a  little  less  than  f  1  for  each  inhabit- 
ant, is  voluntarily  contributed  annually  for  the  support  of  religious  wor* 
^p.  Sabbath  schools  are  connected  with  the  leadmg  religious  soci- 
eties, and  have  libraries  numbering  about  500  volumes.  The  two  c(m- 
nected  with  the  Congresational  Societies,  in  January,  1850,  had  425 
scholars.  The  communicants  in  these  churches  were  377,  or  1  in 
about  11  of  the  population,  of  whom  106  were  males  and  271  were 
females.    The  Baptist  Church  in  1849  had  145  communicants. 

We  compile  from  the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  respecting  the  pauperism  of  the  town : — 

Value  of  Almshouse  establishment, 
Whole  number  relieved  as  paupers, 
Whole  number  in  the  Almshouse, 
Average  number  in  the  Almshouse, 
Insane  and  idiotic  paupers, 
Paupers  made  so  by  intemperance, 
Average  weekly  cost  of  each,     . 
Average  cost  out  of  Almshouse, 
Total  annual  cost. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1850,  returns  24  paupers,  of  whom  18 
were  Americans,  and  6  foreigners ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  their  sup- 
port was  $840.  The  num^r  of  paupers  has  been,  on  the  average, 
about  1  to  350  inhabitants ;  and  their  annual  cost  about  25  cents  for 
each  inhabitant. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1, 1850,  it  appears  that  88  convictions 
tn  crime  have  taken  place ;  5  for  assault  and  battery  ;  1  for  simple 
assaalt ;  2  for  larceny ;  1  for  shop-breaking  in  the  day-time,  (non-res- 
ident;)  1  for  arson  in  the  niffht-time ;  7  for  drunkenness ;  4  for  selling 
intoxicating  drinks ;  and  7  for  a  nuisance  in  a  highway,  or  throwing  a 
♦*wheel-ba5'*  or  fbot-ball,  by  which  the  property  and  lives  of  travellen 
was  endangered,  and  actual  injury  inflicted.  During  this  period,  % 
new  schoomouses,  6  bams,  and  1  dwelling-house  were  burnt  by  incen- 


InlMO. 

•2,500 

InltU. 

•2,000 

bUM. 

•4,000 

64 

31 

60 

86 

20 

23 

25 

13 

10 

2 

5 

4 

32 

10 

40 

•0  90 

•1  09 

•1  50 

025 
•IJiOO 

0  78 
•890 

0  80 
•liXW 
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In  two  or  three  places  intoxicating  liquora  moff  be  obtained,  thoogji 
BO  licenses  for  their  sale  are  granted.  The  number  of  intempente 
persons  has  greatly  lessened  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

4.  ilunieipal  AfairM  and  Sanitary  Police. 

The  government  of  the  town  consists  of  3  selectmen,  a  town  deik, 
a  treasurer,  a  collector,  7  school  committee-men,  4  constables,  26  sor- 
Teyors  of  highways,  4  fence  viewers,  8  field  drivers,  4  surveyon  of 
lumber,  4  surveyors  of  bark,  1  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  all 
chosen  in  April,  annually.  The  selectmen  generally  act  as  assesnn 
and  overseers  of  the  poor,  though  separate  boards  for  these  objects  are 
sometimes  chosen. 

The  town  police  consists  of  the  4  constables,  and  a  deputy  sberiff 
and  a  coroner,  who  reside  here.  Civil  and  criminal  causes  are  now 
brought  before  the  Trial  Justice  of  the  town.  There  is  no  systematic 
organization  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  There  are  a  few  small 
engines,  which  are  managed  by  temporary  volunteers. 

No  separate  Board  of  Health  has  existed ;  nor  have  any  health  regu- 
lations been  published.  The  small-pox  has  occasionally  appeared; 
and  at  such  times  the  selectmen,  when  they  have  deemed  it  expedient, 
have  provided  accommodations  for  the  sick.  Arrangements  have 
sometimes  been  made  for  the  people  to  assemble  in  the  several  district 
acboolhouses  to  be  vaccinated,  it  has  not,  however,  been  very  sys- 
tematical I  v  done.  In  no  other  cases  have  the  selectmen  acted  as  a 
Board  of  health. 

There  are  several  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  1.  The 
**  Woodcock  Burying  Ground,'*  near  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  in  North 
Attleborough,  is  the  most  ancient  ground  in  town,  and  was  given  for 
this  purpose  by  John  Woodcock.  His  son,  Nathaniel,  was  the  first  per- 
son buried  here.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  1676,  and  was  in- 
terred bc*noath  the  spot  where  he  fell.  This  ground  contains  about  one 
acre,  is  filled  with  graves,  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  interment,  and 
is  now  in  a  neglected  condition.  2.  The  "  Union"  Ground,  near  the 
Universal ist  church,  contains  about  two  acres,  and  has  several  tombs. 
3.  The  "  Falls"  Ground  contains  about  two  acres,  and  is  completely 
filled.  4.  The  "  City"  Ground,  in  South  Attleborough,  contains  four 
acres,  and  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  beautified.  5.  The  "  East 
Attleborough"  Ground  was  established  in  1744,  contains  two  acres, 
and  is  nearly  filled.  In  1894  the  railroad  was  laid  out  through  this 
ground,  and  the  remains  in  many  of  the  graves  were  removed, 
which  produced  great  excitement  and  opposition.  6.  The  *^  Hebron- 
ville"  Ground  contains  two  acres.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
"  neighborhood"  grounds,  where  a  few  bodies  are  interred  ;  and  also 
a  few  "  family"  or  private  grounds,  on  separate  estates. 

"  Mount  Hope  Cemetery"  was  established  in  1850,  by  a  joint  stock 
company,  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  located  near  Attleborough  Falls,  and  contains  eight  acres,  partly 
cleared  lands  and  partly  woodland  groves.  It  is  laid  out  into  family 
lots  and  single  graves,  accessible  by  avenues  and  paths.  The  amount 
already  expended  is  about  $1,200.  The  first  interment  in  this  ground 
took  place  August,  1850.  Family  lots,  containing  from  S}0  to 
900  square  feet,  are  sold  for  3  cents  per  foot  The  following  are 
the  printed  regulations  established  by  the  trustees : — 
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1.  The  lni8t«et  fhall  eoasist  of  five  persons,  ft.  A  sexton  or  superintendent  shall  be  np- 
pomted  by  the  tnistees,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  grounds,  ana  shall  be  under  their  or- 
ders and  responsible  to  them.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  interments,  inchkKng  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  place  of  birth,  nf^,  names  of  parents,  date  and  cause  of  death,  in  a  book; 
in  such  form  ana  manner  as  the  trustees  shall  prescribe.  3.  Said  trustees  shall  aJso  ^point 
a  register,  who  shall  make  a  fair  and  plain  record  or  copy  of  the  fects  contained  in  the  sex- 
Ion's  book,  to  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  form.  4.  suitable  boundary  stones  or  mom- 
ments  shall  be  set  up  and  kept  at  the  comers  of  each  lot.  6.  No  person  shall  cut  down  ai^ 
tree  now  staiidinr  on  his  lot,  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees.  6.  No  owner  shall  raise  or 
lower  the  geueraf  surface  of  his  lot  more  than  six  inches,  without  the  consent  of  the  tmsteet. 
7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sexton  tu  prevent  all  injuries  b^'  visiters  or  others,  to  the  tnei, 
shrubbery  or  flowers  growing  on  the  grounds ;  and  all  leaning  on  the  premises  shall  be  en- 
tirely prohibited.  And  the  trustees  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  visiters, 
nol  Mconsbtent  with  these  by-laws,  as  they  may  deem  best  8.  A  book  shall  be  kept  by 
the  register,  in  which  the  titles  to  the  lots  purchased  shall  be  recorded.  9.  Rights  to  a  aaa- 
gle  grave  may  be  obtained  by  permits  of  the  trustees,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  an  adnlt. 
and  one  dollar  for  children,  in  the  ground  which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose ;  ana 
IMfmits  may  be  granted  by  them  for  single  burials,  without  charge,  to  such  persons  as  are 
unable  to  pay.  10.  The  sexton's  charge  lur  opening,  closing  and  soddmg  a  grave,  and  bb 
aiteadance  at  the  intermeul,  shall  be  two  dollars. 

The  undertaker  or  sexton  for  East  Attleborough,  is  chosen  by  the 
parish ;  for  the  other  grounds,  by  the  proprietors,  though  they  are  not 
regularly  appointed,  and  none  of  them  are  responsible,  as  they  should 
be,  to  the  selectmen  or  town  clerk.  The  customary  mode  of  inter- 
ment is  as  follows : — ^The  family  of  the  deceased  selects  some  person 
to  act  as  ^^  superintendent,^^  to  see  that  all  the  proceedings  at  the  funeral 
are  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner.  The  undertaker 
digs  and  closes  the  grave.  Some  one  volunteers,  or  is  invited  to  man- 
age the  hearse,  without  charge ;  and  receives  the  body  at  the  house 
and  deposits  it  at  the  place  of  interment,  in  presence  of  the  mourners. 
The  ordinary  expenses  arc — for  coffin,  $6 ;  undertaker's  fees,  #2 ; 
total,  $8. 

5.  Healthy  Sickness^  and  Mortality  of  the  InhaMtants. 

The  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  commenced  May  1, 
1843,  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  Previously,  records  of  this  kind 
were  made  in  family  groups,  to  each  of  which  a  part  of  a  page  of  the 
record  book  was  assigned.  They,  however,  comprized  a  very  small 
part  only  of  the  whole  number  of  these  events. 

The  Births^  from  1843  to  1845,  were  imperfectly  recorded.  In 
1846  and  1847,  they  were  more  generally  entered,  and  for  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  believed  that  few,  if  any,  have  been  omitted.  The  en- 
tries for  the  four  years,  1846-1849,  have  been  488, — an  annual  aver- 
age of  122,  or  3.31  per  cent.,  or  1  in  31.9,  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
were  148,  in  1848 ;  and  156,  in  1849 ;  or,  for  these  two  years,  1  in 
27  of  the  inhabitants ;  which  is  probably  more  nearly  the  average  pro- 
portion. Of  the  births,  257,  or  52.66  per  cent.,  were  males,  and  231, 
or  47.34  per  cent.,  were  females.  For  every  100  males  bom,  there 
were  89  females. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Phelps,  an  intelligent  physician  of  Attleborough, 
whose  interest  in  sanitary  matters  is  highly  commended,  has  furnished 
us  with  the  statistics  of  600  cases  of  child-birth,  which  he  has  attended 
professionally,  from  which  we  derive  the  following  interesting  facts. 
They  show,  in  a  very  forcible  light,  the  physical  circumstances  of  in- 
fant development  in  this  town,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  human 
life  at  its  first  production. 

Of  the  600  children  bom,  305  were  males  and  295  females ;  or  96 
females  for  every  100  males ;  and  in  this  number  were  7  pairs  of 

60» 
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twins— 4  pairs  in  which  both  were  girls,  2  in  which  both  were  boys, 
and  in  1  case,  one  of  each  sex.  The  twin  children  were  2.33  per  cent. 
of  the  whole. 

The  average  weight  of  the  boys  was  8  lbs.  T^J  oz. ;  of  the  girb,  8 
lbs.  6^  oz. ;  and  of  both  sexes,  8  lbs.  6jf  oz. ;  showing  a  difierence 
of  1  oz.  only  between  the  two  sexes.  The  largest  child  weighed  18} 
lbs. ;  the  smallest  that  lived,  (premature,)  3^  lbs. ;  the  smallest  that 
breathed,  afler  birth,  12  oz.  The  average  weight  of  the  twins,  per 
pair,  was  11  lbs.  9  oz.  The  length  of  the  children,  though  a  desirable 
fact,  was  not  ascertained.  This  shows  a  more  healthy  state  of  infant 
development  by  about  1^  lb.,  than  in  Belgium.     (See  pp.  237-8.) 

Of  the  mothers,  36  were  between  15  and  20  years  of  age ;  338  were 
between  20  and  30 ;  179  between  30  and  40 ;  and  47  between  40  and 
47.  One  mother  had  6  boys  in  succession,  and  2  had  9 ;  one  had  7 
girls  in  succession,  and  1  had  8.  In  2  cases  there  was  an  interval  of  7 
years  between  the  children ;  in  4,  8  years  ;  in  2,  9  years ;  in  2, 10 
years ;  in  1,  10}  years ;  and  in  1,  16^  years.  137  were  the  first  chil- 
dren; 119,  the  2d;  94,  the  3d;  72,  the  4th ;  50,  the  5th  ;  34,  the 
6th ;  24,  the  7th  ;  32,  the  8th  ;  19,  the  9th  ;  12,  the  10th  ;  4,  the 
11th  ;  2,  the  12th ;  and  1  was  the  14th. 

Of  the  fathers  of  the  children,  the  occupations  of  500  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 172  jewellers,  92  farmers,  50  button  makers,  42  operatives  in 
cotton  manufactories,  32  common  laborers,  13  manufacturers,  12  car- 
penters, 11  pedlers,  10  machinists,  10  shoemakers,  9  blacksmiths,  7 
painters,  6  clergymen,  6  merchants,  4  physicians,  4  cabinet  makers,  4 
tailors,  3  clock  makers,  3  tanners,  2  watch  makers,  2  teachers,  2  bakers, 
1  printer,  1  gilder,  1  innholder,  and  1  dancing  master.  578  were 
American,  14  Irish,  and  8  English. 

148  births  occurred  in  the  winter  months,  175  in  the  spring,  144  in 
the  summer,  and  133  in  tlie  autumn.  In  13  cases  the  child  was  bom 
in  less  than  9  months  af\er  the  marriage.  6,  or  1  per  cent,  were  ille- 
gitimate. 1  was  a  monster ;  1  had  a  hare  lip ;  2  had  extra  fingers, 
and  2  extra  toes ;  and  3  had  middle  fingers  growing  together. 

Large  families  of  children  have  not  been  uncommon.  Rev.  Habi- 
jah  Weld,  a  minister  of  the  town,  who  died  May  14,  1782,  in  his  80th 
year,  had  ffteen  children ;  4  of  whom  died  young ;  10  were  married 
during  his  life,  and  1  afler  his  death.  He  educated  this  large  family, 
in  a  superior  manner,  on  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars^  be- 
sides entertaining  ^^  much  company,  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality, 
and  was  always  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  others  !^ 
He  and  his  family  lived  according  to  a  fixed  system  of  rules.  For  55 
years  he  was  not  detained  from  his  pulpit,  nor  from  any  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  by  disease.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  rode  to  Providence,  re- 
turned at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  "  told  his  wife  he  was  unwell,  requited 
her  to  open  a  window  as  he  found  a  difiiculty  in  breathing,  sat  down, 
and  instantly  expired."  * 

The  MarricLges  recorded  for  the  six  years,  from  January  1,  1844,  to 
December  31,  1849,  have  been  138,  or  an  annual  average  of  23,  or 
about  one  in  175  of  the  inhabitants.  The  largest  number  in  one  year 
was  35,  in  1844 ;  the  smallest  number  was  1 1,  in  1847.     In  69  of  these 

'  Dwigfat's  TraveU  in  New  Engtand,  vol.  ii,  p.  24. 
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marriages,  both  parties  were  residents  of  the  town ;  in  10  the  male 
was  a  resddent  and  the  female  was  not ;  in  46  the  female  was  a  resi- 
dent and  the  male  was  not ;  and  in  13  neither  party  was  a  resident. 
Of  the  188  men,  16  had  been  married  before,  and  122  had  not ;  and 
7  of  the  women  had  been  married  before,  and  131  had  not.  The  ages 
at  marriage  of  90  of  each  sex,  are  recorded ;  and  the  average  age  of 
the  males  was  28.9,  and  of  the  females  24.4.  The  youngest  male  mar- 
ried was  18  years  old,  the  youngest  female  16  years  old.  The  oldest ' 
man  married  was  73  years,  and  the  oldest  woman  67  years.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  record  does  not  contain  all  the  marriages,  though  Col. 
Blackinton  returned  only  38  persons  married  in  the  year  ending  June 
1,  18M.  This  is  19  marriages,  or  less  than  the  above  average.  Many 
have  gone  elsewhere  to  be  married,  and  others  have  come  into  the 
town  from  other  places.  Some  of  these  escaped  the  record.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  importance  of  this  record  to  the  parties  them- 
selves and  to  the  public,  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated. 
When  properly  understood,  there  will  be  as  much  desire  to  have  such 
a  record  made,  as  that  of  the  title  deeds  to  real  estate. 

The  Deaths^  since  May  1,  1842,  principally  by  the  praiseworthy  ex- 
ertions of  Dr.  Phelps,  have  nearly  all  been  recorded.  A  few  discre- 
pancies exist  between  the  entries  on  the  town  books  and  the  returns  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  correct ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  these  returns  contain  data  sufficiently  exact  for  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  town.  The  important 
results  which  they  have  enabled  us  to  obtain,  will  be  presented  further 
on.  Previous  to  1842  few  authentic  facts  to  illustrate  the  sanitary  his- 
tory of  the  inhabitants  are  preserved.  Tradition,  however,  supplies  a 
few  items  of  useful  information. 

The  great  epidemic  of  the  winter  of  1815-16,  already  referred  to 
in  this  Report,  (pages  78  and  418,)  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  and 
alarming  that  ever  occurred,  and  was  particularly  destructive  in  this 
town.  It  was  sometimes  popularly  called  the  cold  plague.  From  phy- 
sicians it  received  various  names,  but  it  was  probably  a  species  of 
typhus  fever,  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  type.  It  commenced  in  No- 
vember, and  ceased  in  the  following  April.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  coo- 
fined  to  one  locality,  but  prevailed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
committed  its  ravages  apparently  without  discrimination  among  both 
sexes,  and  among  the  respectable,  the  industrious,  the  temperate  and 
the  athletic,  as  well  as  those  of  a  different  character.  In  the  short  pe- 
riod of  four  or  five  months,  about  100  persons  became  its  victims,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  were  heads  of  families,  many  of  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  citizens,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  church  and  of  the 
town.  *^  More  than  thirty  died  in  the  East  Parish,  eight  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  church  ;  five  died  in  one  family.'^  Oflen  its  attacks 
were  sudden,  its  progress  rapid,  and  its  termination  fatal,  generally 
performing  its  whole  work  in  from  three  to  seven  days,  and  baffling 
the  most  eminent  medical  skill.  An  old  person  seldom  survived  an 
attack.  It  excited  great  alarm,  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  assist- 
ance to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  sick  or  the  dead.  No  satisfactory 
causes  were  ever  assigned  for  its  appearance.  It  was  unquestionably 
atmospheric  in  its  origin ;  but  no  exact  observations  concerning  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  seasons  or  the  localities  were  recorded 
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to  guide  the  investigator.  It  was  not  contagious,  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  term.  Some  nurses  took  the  disease,  hut  generally 
they  were  no  more  affected  than  others.  In  some  localities  and  under 
some  circumstances,  the  causes  of  the  epidemic  seemed  to  he  attracted 
and  concentrated  with  more  intensity  than  in  others ;  and  if  a  person, 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  disease,  remained  in  such  a  place,  he  was 
likely  to  he  affected.  In  this  respect  it  was  not  unlike  many  other  epi- 
demics. 

We  are  informed  hy  Dr.  Phineas  Savery,  of  East  Attleborough,  that 
during  his  twenty  years^  residence  in  the  town,  an  epidemic  hi^  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  some  village,  neighhorhood,  street,  or  other  local- 
ity, while  other  parts  of  the  town  were  healthy. 

In  1832  a  typhus  fever  appeared  at  Attleborough  Falls,  in  the  two 
houses,  at  the  right  of  the  road  as  it  enters  the  main  street  from  the 
east.  In  the  rear  of  these  houses  is  a  tract  of  low  land,  frequently  cov- 
ered with  water  and  heavy  water  vegetation.  At  this  time  the  water 
had  heen  drawn  off,  and  the  peculiar  exhalations  which  arose  were 
supposed  to  have  heen  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  houses  at  that  time  was  about  75,  of  whom  50  were  adults, 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  this  number  15 
were  sick,  and  1  died  ; — 10  of  them  lodged  on  the  side  of  the  house 
next  to  the  pond.  The  other  houses  in  the  vicinity  were  healthy.  In 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1839,  an  epidemic  of  a  typhoid  character, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  pneumonia,  occurred  on  the  rocul  leading 
ftom  Wrentham  to  East  Attleborough.  It  commenced  near  the  north- 
em  line  of  the  town,  and  extended  southerly  about  three  miles,  to 
within  a  mile  of  East  Attleborough,  and  northerly  into  Wrentham,  and 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  road.  The  first  family  attacked  consisted 
of  9  persons, — father,  mother,  and  7  children,  8  of  whom  had  the  fever 
and  1  died ;  and  of  20  families  scarcely  one  escaped  being  affected.  Few 
cases,  however,  terminated  fatally.  The  other  parts  of  the  town  were 
then  healthy.  A  fever  of  the  same  character,  but  more  malignant, 
appeared  in  Dodgcville,  in  July,  1840,  and  continued  until  the  next 
Wovember.  In  30  cases  there  were  4  deaths.  It  was  confined  to  the 
"Village.     A  similar  disease  has  not  since  appeared  in  that  place. 

In  the  8  years,  from  May  1,  1842,  to  May  1,  1850,  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  been  particularly  directed,  the  number  of  deaths,  according 
to  the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  604,  or  an  annual  average 
•of  75.5,  or  1.91  per  cent.,  or  1  in  51  of  the  inhabitants.  By  deducting 
this  from  the  number  of  births,  we  find  an  excess  every  year  to  be 
added  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  supply  the  large  stream 
•of  emigration  which  has  ever  flowed  from  this  town,  to  increase  and 
improve  the  populations  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world.   This  excess  has  averaged,  for  the  last  4  yeara,  47,  or  1.19  per 

•  cent,  annually.     For  the  last  two  years  the  births  have  been  about 

•  double  the  number  of  deaths.    The  following  statement  gives  the  num- 
ber, aggregate,  and  average  age  in  each  period  : — 

FeriocLi.  Number.  AcfracAM  Aces.  Averace  Aces. 

May  1, 1842,  to  May  1, 1843,  54  l,058ys.5m8.  ISds.  19ys.   7n».  6ds. 

May  1, 1843,  to  May  1, 1844,  98  3,467       1        11       37        3        11 

May  1, 1844,  to  May  1,  1845,  ^  2,553       4         tf       38         1  3 

May  1, 1845,  to  May  1, 1846,  75  3,289       7         5       43      10        10 
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FiBriocto.  Nmnbar*        AufBfAts  Accb<  Atotsco  Acm« 

May  1, 1846,  to  May   1,1847,  80  2,553  vs.  0  ros.  25  ds.  31 T8. 10  mi.  98  di. 

May  1, 1847,  to  May    1,1848,  79  3,214       9         3       40        8         9 

May  1, 1848,  to  Dec.  31, 1848,  63  1,556       2       10       24        8        14 

1849,  the  whole  year,    ...  78  3,103       6       12       39        9        15 

Jan.  1,  1850,  to  May    1,1850,  15       589       0         0       39        3         6 


Total  8  yean, 


604  21,385 


35 


26 


It  will  be  perceived  by  this  statement,  that  19  years  was  the  lowest, 
and  43  the  highest  average  age,  in  any  one  year. 

The  undertaker  of  the  East  Attleborough  Parish  has  kept  a  record 
of  his  interments  since  1814 ;  and  he  has  stated  the  ages  of  the  de- 
ceased since  1830.  The  diseases  and  some  of  the  particulars  which 
ought  to  have  been  stated,  are  omitted.  From  this  record  we  compile 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  number  of  interments,  and  the 
aggregate  and  average  ages,  in  each  year : — 


Tevs. 


Number.     Ac.  Agei,     At,  Afes. 


Yflan.       Number.       Ac.  Axee.  At.  Agee. 


1830, 

11 

405 

36.8 

1840, 

19 

575 

30.2 

1831, 

7 

394 

56.3 

1841, 

24 

778 

32.4 

1832, 

21 

635 

30.2 

1842, 

29 

487 

16.7 

1833, 

21 

315 

15.0 

1843, 

20 

598 

29.9 

1834, 

25 

700 

28.0 

1844, 

31 

1,008 

32.5 

1835, 

23 

871 

37.8 

1845, 

27 

1,083 

40.1 

1836, 

24 

440 

18.3 

1846, 

32 

851 

26.5 

1837, 

15 

468 

32.5 

1847, 

17 

514 

30.2 

1838, 

10 

206 

20.6 

1848, 

32 

959 

29.9 

1839, 

22 

824 

37.4 

1849, 

6 

309 

51.5 

Total,    179     5,278        29.4 


Total,  237       7,162        80.2 


So  far  as  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this 
parish,  it  shows  that  the  deaths  were  at  an  average  age  of  5  years 
less  than  the  average  for  the  whole  town.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  deaths  at  the  four  great 
periods  of  life,  in  the  whole  town  for  the  8  years,  and  in  East  Attle- 
borough alone,  at  two  periods  in  the  last  20  years : — 


Afee. 

Whole  Town. 
Number.     Praportion. 

East  AtUeboronzb,  ISXMO. 
Number.          ftoportiuo. 

East  Attfoboroofb.  18«Mf . 
Number.        rraportfaa. 

Under  5, 

177 

29.30 

69            38.55 

73            30.80 

5  to  15, 

39 

6.46 

14              7.82 

20              8.44 

15  to  60, 

201 

32.28 

53            29.61 

95            40.08 

Over  60, 

187 
604 

30.96 

43            24.02 

49            20.68 

100. 

179          100. 

237          100. 

From  March  27,  1837,  to  December  29,  1840,  10  persons  died 
in  the  almshouse,  whose  average  ages  were  68.8. 

Great  longevity  is  oflen  attained.  A  record  of  a  few  instances  has 
been  preserved.  Mrs.  Mary  Freeman  died  March  4, 1762,  aged  about 
too.  Mrs.  Sarah  Claflin,  September  7,  1777,  aged  100^.  Sanuiel 
Bobinson  was  very  near  100  at  his  death.    Zephaniah  Robinson  ^  very 
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advanced.^  Dea.  Elkanah  Wilmarth  died  in  1828,  aged  99  yean, 
7  months. 

John  Shepard,  a  native  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Foxborough,  died 
here  in  1809,  ased  one  hundred  emd  Jive  years.  Until  within  a  few 
days  of  his  deaui,  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  retained  unimpaired  all 
the  faculties  of  his  body  and  mind,  excepting  his  eye  sight  This  be 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  in  the  night,  and  was  not  himself  aware  of  it 
until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  light  of  day. 
*'*'  He  was  of  pious  character,  cheerful  in  disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and 
of  a  quick  understanding.^'  Two  of  his  daughters  lived  over  80  yean. 
Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  another  daughter,  died  in  1828,  aged 
97.  She  abstained  wholly  from  animal  food,  never  drank  tea  or  coffee, 
milk  being  her  most  common  food.  ^*-  She  adhered  to  the  same  fashion 
in  dress  for  80  years.''  ^ 

In  the  last  eight  years,  13  persons,  or  2.1  per  cent.,  or  1  in  46, 
survived  90  years,  of  whom  4  survived  95,  and  1  survived  100.  Since 
that  period  closed,  in  July  of  this  year,  another  centenarian  has  died. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  upon  the  number  of  deaths, 
has  not  been  particularly  investigated,  though  important. 

The  diseases  and  causes  of  death  of  these  604  persons,  during  the  8 
years,  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : — 


Abscess,    . 

>         « 

1 

Gout, 

»        1 

3 

Accidental, 

14 

Gravel, 

1 

Apoplexy, 

4 

Heart,  Disease  of, 

10 

Atrophy,    . 

13 

Hernia, 

1 

Bladder,  Disease  of,   . 

1 

Hemorrhage, 

8 

Bowels,        "        "     , 

16 

Hooping  Cough, 

7 

Brain,          **        "     , 

17 

Hydrophobia,     . 

1 

Bones,          "        "     . 

1 

Infantile  Diseases, 

30 

Bums, 

5 

Insanity,    . 

2 

Cancer, 

4 

Intemperance,    . 

7 

Canker, 

2 

Jaundice,  . 

1 

Child-birth, 

6 

Kidney,  Disease  of,    . 

1 

Cholera  Infantum, 

3 

Liver,          "        " 

1 

Cholera  Morbus, 

2 

Malformation,     . 

8 

Consumption,     . 

123 

Mortification, 

4 

Convulsions, 

13 

Old  Age,  . 

69 

Croup, 

4 

Paralysis,  . 

7 

DiarrhoBa, 

1 

Pneumonia, 

.      27 

Diabetes,   . 

1 

Scarlatina, 

.      26 

Dropsy, 

13 

Scrofula,    . 

2 

Drowned,  . 

4 

Stomach,  . 

1 

Dysentery, 

68 

Sudden,     . 

4 

Dyspepsia, 

2 

Suicide, 

2 

Enteritis,  . 

8 

Tumor, 

2 

Erysipelas, 

3 

Unknown, 

8 

Fever,  Typhus, 

28 

— — 

Frozen, 

1 

Total,         ...    604 

Generative  Org., 

Disei 

iseof, 

.        1 

1  Daggett's  History,  p.  190. 
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The  diseases  and  causes  of  death,  classified  as  recommended  page 
393,  will  appear  as  follows : — 


Zymotic  Diseases,    .             .             .             .             . 

142 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat, 

81 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Organs, 

43 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation, 

10 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs, 

150 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,     . 

32 

Diseases  of  the  Urinative  Organs,     . 

4 

Diseases  of  the  Grenerative  Organs, 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Liocomotive  Organs, 

1 

Old  Age,      ...... 

69 

External  Causes,      .... 

34 

Unknown  Causes,     .... 

31 

Total, 


604 


A  more  particular  analysis  of  this  statement  may  be  useful.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  zymotic,— or  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  dis- 
eases,—one  of  the  great  tests  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  place, 
have  produced  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  mortality.  142  deaths 
are  returned  ;  but  this  number  does  not  include  some  which  properly 
belong  to  the  class. 

Typhus^  or  typhoid  fever,  has  produced  28  deaths.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  26  of  these  cases  were  between  May  1,  1842,  and  May  1, 
1847.  In  the  last  three  years  two  cases  only  have  occurred.  Of  the 
36  cases  of  scarlatina^  23  were  between  May  1,  1843,  and  May  1, 
1847.  It  has  occasionally  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in  a  particu- 
lar locality.  Dysentery  has  been  the  most  destructive  of  the  zymotic 
diseases,  and  has  caused  68  deaths  ;  and  perhaps  some  other  kindred 
diseases,  here  stated  under  the  undefined  diseases  of  the  bowels  and 
under  infantile  diseases,  should  have  been  included.  It  has  caused 
about  OTie-eightk  of  the  whole  mortality.  It  has  occurred  in  every 
year,  but  was  most  fatal  in  1842  and  1848  ;  in  the  former  year  pro- 
ducing 10,  and  in  the  latter  22  deaths. 

In  1842  it  was  epidemic  in  a  particular  locality,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  That  definite  ideas 
may  be  formed,  we  have  figured  the  locality  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration. It  lies  immediately  southerly  of  East  Attleborough,  and 
between  it  and  Dodgeville,  crossed  by  the  railroad.  The  Ten  Mile 
River  passes  through  this  section,  and  at  the  lower  part  forms  the  pond 
of  the  Dodgeville  factory.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  river  and  pond 
are  generally,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  covered  with  water ;  some* 
times,  however,  psirts  of  them  have  a  heavy  burden  of  vegetable  pro* 
ductions.  At  the  period  when  the  epidemic  spoken  of  appeared,  the 
water  had  been  drained  off  or  was  very  low  ;  and  a  considerable  mxr^ 
face  of  ground  before  covered,  and  the  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  July.  The  prevailing  winds  at  the  time  were  southwesterly ;  and 
the  exhalations  from  the  pond  were  carried  in  the  direction  towards 
the  street,  on  its  easterly  side,  and  to  the  houses  (indicated  by  the  dots 
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cm  the  cut)  in  which  the  diseaM  appeared.  Thia  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  epidemic.  The  first  caae  occurred  on  the  8d 
July,  and  Teaultcd  in  recoveiy.  Immediately  after,  othera  occurral 
in  ue  neighboiing  houses,  which  terminated  fatally ;  and  caaes  con- 
Eatt  MMormi^  tinued  to  occur  for  several  weeks. 

,■  The  disease  seemed  peculiarly 
malignant  and  rapid ;  and  med- 
ical remedies  produced  little  or 
no  effect.  The  whole  popuiaiitm 
of  the  infected  district  was  about 
120,  of  whom  35  were  sick  and 
10  died.  AliDoat  every  pereM 
was  more  or  less  affected.  Pew 
cases  occurred  without  the  di»- 
trict. 

ConaumptioD,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  the  leading  disease  in 
this  as  in  most  other  places ;  and 
has  produced  123  deaths.  Includ- 
ing pneumonia,  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungB,  and  lung  fever,  it 
occasions  one-quarter  of  the  wlwie 
morudity.  The  la^^est  number 
by  consumption,  in  one  year,  wat 
33,  in  1846-7  ;  the  sinaUeM,  10, 
in  1843-ft ;  the  arcmge  number, 
15. 
One  man,  a  native  of  Smith- 
^  field,  R.  I.,  died  on  the  26th  Hay, 
1849,  of  hydrophobia.  A  man 
died  June  10, 1845,  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  stomach.  I(  was  of 
DotbtvXt.  sufficient  size  to  contun  12  quarts. 

It  is  remarkable  fliat  69,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  died  of  old 
ago. 

Two  events  have  occurred,  which  have  largely  increased  the  niun- 
ber  ofdcatha  from  external  causes.  On  the  3d  June,  1847,  the  alms- 
house was  burnt,  and  5  of  the  male  inmates  perished.  1  aged  85;  1 
S;ed  69,  blind  ;  1  aged  65,  insane  ;  and  2  boys,  aged  8.  Chi  the  28th 
arch,  1648,  an  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  at  the  Home  Print  Works, 
a  concern  now  extinct,  destroyed  7  lives, — 6  males  and  2  females, 
under  peculiarly  distressing  circumstances. 

Having  expressed  to  Dr.  Phelps  a  desire  to  obtain  some  information 
concerning  the  prevalence  and  the  Laws  of  Sictneis  in  this  town,  be 
has  communicated  the  subjoined  observations,  made  at  our  request, 
conformably  to  the  forms  and  suggestions  given  on  page  405  of  this 
Keport.  They  relate  to  two  classes  of  occupations.  One,  concerning 
15  families  of  farmers,  all  of  whom  had  resided  ten  or  more  years  in 
their  present  location,  principally  in  the  neighborhood  of  Attleborougfa 
Falls.     The  other,  concerning  15  families  residing  in  the  same  village, 

Srincipally  employed  in  the  cotton  mills ;  and  35  families  residing  a 
[orth  Attlflborou^,  princif^ly  jewelleis.    From  these  obsemtioai 
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we  havB  constructed  the  following  impoTtant  table,  showing  the  various 
relati(»a  of  sickness :' — 


N« 

mbnobmmi.ot 

*™™r!2d™ 

i 
Ji 

Amu*  Number  of 
D.J.  of  9klin«. 

AnDuitetha 

aum 

1 

1 

II 

11 

ll 

1 

1 

Fjrmbu 

MaUt. 
Under  15, 
15  to  GO, 
CWer  fiO, 

30 

78 
31 

10,3!KJ 
27,182 
10,67d 

28.4 
74.4 
29.3 

t 
3 

189 
83 

4 

1 
I 

■i 

6.6 
1.1 

.01 

37.8 
9.3 
2.0 

4 
276 

.75 

SO 

Total, 

13! 

48,253 

132.9 

Hi 

276 

12.1 

a.1 

17.S 

fi.2 

Under  15, 
15  to  60, 
Over  60, 

73 
95 
33 

201 

25,541 
33,651 

10,389 

08,581 

69.9 
89.4 
28.5 

10 
10 

28 

30?!  1 

776  ! 
a42j  2 

1325;  4 

B 

4.4 

8.7 
8.8 

38.7 
77. li 
24.2 

307 
776 
121 

1.4 
t.l 
7.0 

12.5 
10.0 
20.0 

Total, 

187.8 

14.8 

7.0 

47.3 

331 

3.1 

14.3 

Uzca\ca. 

Maki. 
Under  15, 
15  to  60, 
Over  60, 

133 
230 
19 

372 

44,873 

76,996 
6,475 

122.9 
210.6 
17.7 

16 
16 

1 

33 

273 
420 
320 

113.0 

-7.0 
ll  5.. 

2.2 

,1:S 

17.0 
26.2 

330.0 

273 
320 

.81 
5.6 

6.3 
100.0 

Toul, 

138,244 

351.2 

1013 

a 

9.3;  a.e 

30.6 

5W 

5.6 

6.0 

Under  15, 
15  to  60, 
Over  GO, 

203 
340 
34 

71,334 
116,64? 

8,300 

Ift'S.l 
319.5 
33.7 

18 
30 
3 

136 

1505 

36 

3 

1 

2 

9.2,  0.4 
10.1 '51.0 
8.8,  1.1 

7.0 
50.1 

18.0 

41 

1505 

18 

1.5 
3.4 

16.6 

3.3 

100.0 

Tote], 

567 

196,182 

537.3 

50 

IS67 

« 

9.7  3.2 

33.3 

277 

1.1 

12.0 

Fannera, 

Hechaaics 

Both, 

340 
939 
127fl 

116,834 
324,426 
441,260 

320.0 

888.8 
1208.9 

44 
B3 
127 

1601 
WTSI 

1280 

5 

B 
13 

13.7  5.0 
9.3  3.0 
L0.5  3.5 

36.4 
33.3 
33.7 

330 
393 
3311 

1.56 
.00 
1.07 

11.3 
9.6 
10.2 

The  Ist  column  represents  the  classes  of  persons,  as  to  occurations, 
aexes  and  ages,  among  whom  the  observations  were  made.  The  Sd, 
the  actual  number  of  each  class  observed.  The  Sd,  the  days  obaerved, 
which  is  obtained  by  adding  the  products  of  the  number  of  persons 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  in  each  period.  This  is  365  days 
in  all  the  periods,  except  1850,  which  contains  but  9  months,  or  378 
days.  The  4th,  the  years  observed,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  days  observed  by  365 ;  and  this  is  the  number  of  years 
of  life  which  the  whole  lived,  or  the  mtmier  of  pertoru  ohaened,  nip- 
posing  all  to  have  Heed  oM  year  only.  The  5th,  the  actual  number  of 
diSbrent  attacks  of  sickness  observed  aiuoDg  this  number  of  persons. 
The  6th,  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  suffered.   The  7th,  the  deaths 

u  of  Dr.  Pbelpl  itford  a  veiy  lueflli  illiulisti<s  of  Iha  plan  we 
bi  Urn  purpoM,  tbcy  ue  civcD  below,  ll  will  be  perceived  IbM 
flDBber  oTdsfi  obMr*ed7' wu  oouUedL    ll  it  ilM  b;  e«bab- 
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that  occurred.     The  remainiiiB  columns  are  calculated  from  ibe  pre- 
ceding.    The  8th  represents  Ute  annual  attacks  of  aicknesa  per  ceDL, 


IS^jS. 

1 

1 

Ag.. 

Hi 

jl 

i 

11 

i 

i 

7 

Under  16. 

15  weo, 

OvH  60, 

UadarlB, 

16  »60. 
OvDt  60, 

39 
3 

36 

a 

4 

II 

:i 

110 

; 

1  scarlel  fever,  proved  fnud  m  SI  dnym. 

I  Kulel  fever,  one  prored  rntni  in  10  dsys. 
1  KnriM  fever,  SB  day,  ^  |  broofh.iij.  11 ;  1  hag 
[fever,  63  «™n  ;  lyphui  fever,  91. 

1 

i 

Under  IS, 
IS  U)60, 
Over   60, 

UodetIB, 
13  lo  60. 
Over   eo, 

M 

46 
3 

37 
■1 

4t 

lis 

430 

D«enl«y,14di.;  iDngfevef.U;  .ore ihroW.  14. 
[8  fbven,  1  dyiealery. 

3  feven,  70  d»y» ;  hmg  fever,  60 ;  ipbe  eool- 
[plai.t,540i  falling  of  tbe1r«,b, 60. 

■1 

i 

Uoderia, 

Ifi  lo  60, 
Ovc.  60, 

Under  IS, 
WWW, 
Over  60, 

3-1 

48 
3 

42 
64 
6 

106 
66 

CI 

*99 

DiK-BKd  ankle  60  days-,   1  measles,?-,  llu« 

fever,,n,inJQfwlnAn,3l.,                         ^ 

1  meajlei,  I4ds.;  lever,  SI;  liver  complaial, 30. 

"^ '8i« '""P.  *i   3  long  fever,  II  j  in- 

1 

5 
3 

Under  16, 
16  U>60, 
Over  60, 

Under  16, 

16  io60, 
Ov«   GO, 

34 

47 
6 

U 

49 
3S0 

36 
146 

3  mild  lung  feven;  1  loelliiDr. 

1  fit,  died  in  1  day;  fever,  7  i  lecUiing,?}  3hing 

3luD|ft.'ver;,60,14and30day,i  d,™ie.,-,4t 

1  dywotery,  faial  in  IB  day, ;  poijoni  87  yn.  t*L 

o> 

s 

Under  15, 
16  to  60, 
Over  60, 

Under  15, 
16  lo  60. 

Over   GO. 

3 
46 

5 

100 
173 

e 

1  fsial  ease  croup,  died  in  2  dny»  ;  3  dysenlerj  i 
1  lung  fever. 

Lung  fever. 

lung  eomplainu,  141 ;  3  feven,^ ;  maaf,  7. 
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or  the  number  of  attacks  suflered  by  each  100  peraons  of  the  class.  Il 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  attacked  by  100  and  dividing 
the  product  by  the  number  of  years  or  peraons.  The  9th,  the  number 
of  days  of  sickness  which  each  person,  on  the  average,  will  sufier,  and 
obtained  by  dividingdie  number  of  days  of  aickness  by  the  number 
The  --■     ■  .       ,        .       . 


of  yeai 


lie  10th,  the  aTernge  duration  of  each  attack. 

It  of  ridniat  nfftrii  n  IS  Jamilia,  mioit  aecapatiau 


1 

i 

Ag.. 

H 
111 

It 

1. 

i 

.^ 

1 

4 

Under  15, 
15  l»  GO, 
Over  60, 

Under  16, 
15  ir.  60, 
Over  60, 

5 
* 

n 
so 

1 

1 

s 

3 

110 
3 
4 

77 
I6S 

! 

llipdlseue. 
Cbolcra  niorlHU. 
Fever. 

Sesriel  jever,  fatal  in  SI  daji ;  dvHailery,  S6. 

^ 

2 

Under  15, 
!5  lo  60, 
Over  60, 

Under  15, 
16  loGO, 

Ovw  60, 

16 
6 

IG 
IS 

7 

a 

1 

s 
s 

s 

56 
17! 

adj-senMjry,7aodSldaj.- 

Sd;wDler7.4SBndMdB?l. 

Gravel,  77  yean  old,  recovered  in  35  dajrs. 

1 

I 

UiidorW, 

15  to  60, 
Over   60, 

Under  15, 
IS  U>60. 
Over  60, 

17 
7 

U 
*7 

4 
3 

51 

SI 

T7 

Coogli,  IS  days ;    cholera  mortwn,  S ;   djie>- 

DywDlery. 

Dycalcry,  i9  •]ayi ;  poralyiil,  7 )  SI. 

m 

s 

2 

Under  15, 

15  lo  60, 
Over  60, 

Under  15, 

16  lo  60, 
Over  60, 

7 
15 

U 

10 
7 

1 
9 

2 

3 

B 

14 
13 

14! 

123 

3 

ela.ioldag«,14ip«raly.ia.Sl. 

o 

i 
I 

Under  IS, 
15  to  60, 
Over  60, 

Under  15 

6 

7 

IS 

1 
3 

7 
H 

i 
X 

7 

i 

i 

Fo™f^4  dayr' 
01dBgei96l-Syeaoold. 

t>une  fever,  4  day>. 

PiralyiCi,  7.          [90 ;  dyipeinia,  60 ;  Tevef,  60. 
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The  11th,  the  duration  of  sickness  sufiered  to  each  death,  itf  ohtained 
hy  dividing  the  number  of  days  sick  by  the  number  of  deaths.  The 
12th  and  13th  columns  represent  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  living 
and  to  the  attacks  of  sickness,  and  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  deaths  by  100,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  number  of 
persons  and  the  number  of  attacks  of  sickness.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  males  and  females  are  presented  separately,  at  the  respective 
ages,  for  the  whole  period,  January,  1846,  to  October  1,  1850;  and 
also  the  total  of  each  class  and  of  both  classes. 

These  observations  and  results  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and 
extensive  to  exhibit  the  average  and  exact  law  of  sickness  which  then 
existed.  They  are,  however,  extremely  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
very  simple  method  by  which  these  laws,  and  the  whole  relations  of 
sickness  to  health  and  mortality,  may  be  ascertained.  They  exhibit 
some  of  the  great  tests  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  place,  and  are  a 
guide  for  life  and  health  insurance.  It  might  be  extended  to  more  mi- 
nute divisions  of  ages,  and  to  illustrations  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  different  diseases.  An  extensive  series  of  exact  observa- 
tions of  this  kind,  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  physical  laws  of  an 
average  healthy  town  in  the  State,  which  might  serve  as  a  basts  of 
con^arison  with  particular  localities  and  different  occupations. 

Tliese  results,  as  far  as  they  go,  show  that,  on  the  average,  every 
100  persons  of  the  whole  of  Uiese  families  will  have  10.6  attacks  of 
sickness  in  each  year,  of  33.7  days  duration  each ;  and  that  the  annual 
mortality  will  be  1 .08  per  cent. ;  or  329  days  sickness  to  each  death  will 
be  suffered.  According  to  this  result,  hardly  one  person  to  one  death 
(and  not  two,  as  stated  page  172)  will  be  constantly  sick.  The  mor- 
tedity  here  observed  is  less,  however,  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
town. 

The  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  this  town  has  averaged  about  80 
members  between  21  and  57  years  of  age  ;  and  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence,  no  death  has  occurred,  nor  a  case  of  dangerous  illness, 
and  three  cases  only  required  watchers. 

The  facts  wc  have  gathered,  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  rate,  or  proportion,  or  the  Law  of  Mortality  in  Attleborough, 
the  last  8  years.  The  important  results  are  presented  in  the  subjoined 
table.  The  average  population  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  mean  be- 
tween the  populations  of  1840  and  1850,  as  given  on  page  460.  This 
estimate,  though  not  quite  exact,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  pur^ 
pose.  The  deaths  in  the  8  years  are  carefully  abstracted,  according 
to  the  sexes  and  ages.  The  annual  mortality  per  cent  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  deaths  by  8,  and  that  quotient  multiplied  by 
100^,  by  the  population  at  the  respective  ages.  The  laws  of  mortality, 
as  given  pages  34  and  82,  were  thus  obtained.  An  examination  of  the 
rate  of  mortality  at  the  different  ages,  and  a  comparison  with  that  of 
the  tables  referred  to,  will  exhibit  interesting  results.  The  large  per 
centage  of  female  mortality,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  is  a  re- 
markable result ;  and  probably  arises  from  the  greajer  number  of  cases 
of  consumption  which  is  particularly  fatal  to  that  sex  at  those  ages. 

This  important  table  may  be  read  thus : — It  appears  by  the  abstract, 
that  during  the  8  years  there  has  been  in  this  town,  on  the  average, 
448  persons  under  5  years  of  age;  and  that  during  that  time  177 
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of  that  age  died,  or  22J^,  or  4.99  per  cent,  annually.  And  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  read  at  other  ages  and  in  regard  to  the  different 
dexes.  Of  the  entire  population  604  died ;  an  annual  average  of 
75.5,  or  1.93  per  cent.,  or  1  in  51.  This  is  an  excess  of  16  deaths,  or 
48  per  cent,  annually,  more  than  would  occur  if  the  mortality  had 
been  only  1}  per  cent.,  which  we  have  supposed  (pp.  82-244)  to  be 
an  average  healthy  standard.  To  this  standard  this  town  might  be 
raised  by  the  adoption  and  observance  of  proper  sanitary  regulations. 


ATeng*  PopolatlOQ. 

DeAtha  In  8  ywn,  from  May 
1, 1B42,  toMMjh  I860. 

Anniiftl  Mortality  per  tmL 

Aim. 

Malot. 

FemaljBe. 

Both 

■tZM. 

Mmlei. 

Femalflt 

Both 

MalM. 

Females. 

Both 

Under  5, 
5   to  10, 
10  to  ]5, 
15  to  20, 
20  to  30, 
30  to  40, 
40  to  50, 
50  to  60, 
60  to  70, 
70  to  80, 
80  to  90, 
Over  90, 

226 

187 

199 

201 

348 

239 

]92 

119 

89 

43 

10 

2 

217 

205 

180 

230 

403 

258 

215 

164 

98 

54 

11 

3 

443 

392 

379 

431 

751 

497 

407 

283 

187 

97 

21 

5 

106 

12 

6 

10 

22 

19 
20 
17 
28 
38 
23 
5 

71 
13 

8 
19 
36 
19 
17 
22 
26 
32 
27 

8 

177 
25 
14 

29 
58 
38 
37 
39 
54 
70 
50 
13 

5.86 
.80 
.38 
.62 
.79 

1.30 

1.78 

3.93 

11.04 

28.75 

31i25 

4.08 

.79 

.55 

1.30 

1.11 

.92 

.98 

1.67 

3.31 

7.40 

30.68 

33.33 

4.99 

.79 

.46 

.84 

.96 

.95 

1.13 

1.72 

3.60 

9.02 

29.76 

32.50 

Total, 

Under  5, 
5   to  15, 
15  to  60, 
Over  60, 

1,855 

226 

386 

1,099 

144 

2,038 

217 

385 

1,270 

166 

3,893 

443 

771 

2,369 

310 

306 

106 
18 
88 
94 

298 

71 

21 

113 

93 

604 

177 

39 

201 

187 

2.06 

5.86 

.58 

1.00 

8.15 

1.82 

4.08 

.68 

1.11 

7.00 

1.96 

4.99 

1.06 
7.54 

The  facts  which  have  been  elicited  and  are  presented  in  this  survey, 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  social  elevation,  and  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  they  lead  us  to  several  impor- 
tant practical  Conclusions,  Some  of  those  most  available  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  their  social  economy ;  in 
their  business  enterprise,  energy  and  success ;  and  in  their  means  of 
subsistence,  of  comfort,  and  of  intellectual  and  moral  welfare,  exhibit^ 
generally,  a  good  specimen  of  the  excellence  of  the  New  England 
character. 

2.  That  the  natural,  artificial,  and  local  arrangements  of  the  town 
have  developed  some  peculiarities ;  but  in  most  respects,  they  are  like 
other  towns  in  the  State.  All  the  water  power  is  made  available  to  fa* 
cilitate  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  wherever  used  it  has  created  local 
interests  and  local  peculiarities. 

3.  That  the  rate  of  mortality  shows  that  this  town  is  in  a  more  fa-> 
vorable  sanitary  condition  than  very  many  other  places  in  the  State  ; 
yet  sixteen  deaths^  at  least,  occur  here,  annually,  or  about  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  mortality^  more  than  in  some  places  of  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants ;  and  that  sixteen  lives,  (and  probably  a  greater  number,) 
might  he  saved  every  year,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  sickneaa 
and  sanitary  suffering  prevented,  and  of  sanitary  comfort  and  enjoy* 
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ment  promoted,  by  forming  and  observing  proper  sanitary  regolatioDs, 
and  by  understanding  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease. 

4.  That  causes  are  in  operation  here,  as  in  very  many  other  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  produce  or  to  foster  epidemics,  and 
to  increase  the  amount  and  the  fatality  of  sickness  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  causes  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
within  the  control  of  the  inhabitants,  and  may  be  mitigated,  removed, 
or  avoided. 

5.  That  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  impurities  may 
have  existed  in  some  of  the  ponds  and  stagnant  waters  of  the  town,  or 
in  some  other  localities,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  some 
circumstances,  which  have  been  the  causes  of  dysentery,  typhus  fever, 
and  other  diseases ;  or  have  concurred  in  accelerating  their  progress 
and  in  increasing  their  malignity  and  fatality. 

6.  That  if  it  be  possible  to  save  sixteen  or  more  lives  every  year,  it 
is  worth  the  while, — is  for  the  interest,  and  it  becomes  the  obvious 
duty,  of  the  government  of  the  town  and  of  the  individual  inhabitants, 
to  adopt  and  carry  forward  those  wise  sanitary  measures  by  which  it 
may  be  done.  By  their  adoption  the  interests  of  no  farmer,  manufac- 
turer, or  other  person,  will  be  injured,  but  all  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited ;  and  the  physical  power,  the  productive  capabilities,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  operatives  greatly  promoted. 

7.  That  the  General  Plan  of  Sanitary  Reform  recommended  in  this 
Report  is  applicable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  this  town,  as  it  is  to 
every  town  and  locality  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  many  of  the 
measures  recommended  might  here  be  adopted  and  practically  carried 
out ;  and  if  this  were  properly  done,  the  social  character  of  the  town 
might  be  elevated  to  a  position  still  higher  than  that  to  which  it  has 
already  attained  ;  and  the  pecuniary,  intellectual,  moral,  physical  and 
sanitary  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  greatly  increased. 

And  several  useful  measures  have  occurred  to  us  as  proper  to  be 
recommended^  among  which  are  the  following  : — 

1.  That  some  plan  be  devised,  that  shall  if  possible  be  practicable, 
by  which  the  school  districts  of  the  town  may  be  enlarged,  the  system 
of  public  instruction  improved,  and  the  benefits  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  schools  extended ;  and  that  one  or  more  public  schools  be  es- 
tablished of  a  higher  grade  than  those  which  now  exist. 

2.  That  some  simple  and  unexpensive,  but  efiicient,  organization  be 
formed,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
against  fire. 

3.  That  all  undertakers  and  other  persons  who  inter  the  dead,  should 
be  held  responsible  to  the  town  clerk,  selectmen,  or  board  of  health, 
«md  make  the  returns  required  by  law ;  and  that  all  interments  in  pri- 
vate and  neighborhood  grounds  be  discontinued. 

4.  That  exact  observations  be  made  by  professional  men  and  other 
inhabitants,  of  the  atmospheric,  local  and  personal  circumstances 
which  attend  each  case  of  dysentery,  typhus  fever,  consumption,  and 
of  the  other  most  prevalent  diseases,  as  suggested  in  this  Report,  (pp. 
151,  168,  182,  313,  364,)  to  ascertain  what  cause  or  causes  have  con- 
curred in  their  production,  and  how  far  these  causes  may  be  controlled, 
removed,  or  avoided. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  the  Register  of  the  Population^  and  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  other  social  statis- 
tics, for  1850,  as  entered  by  the  assistant  marshal  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  be  obtained  by  the  town,  suitably  bound,  and  de- 
posited with  the  town  clerk,  or  board  of  health,  (if  one  should  be 
chosen,)  and  that  it  be  furnished  with  an  alphabetical  index  for  refer- 
ence to  each  family  and  each  establishment. 

6.  That  a'  Board  of  Health,  composed  of  some  of  the  intelligent  cit- 
izens of  the  town,  be  chosen  or  appointed,  and  that  the  measures  re- 
commended in  this  Report,  so  far  as  they  are  locally  applicable  and  ex- 
pedient, be  adopted  and  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  sanitary  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  people. 

7.  That  a  general  report  be  made  annually,  by  the  selectmen,  or 
board  of  health,  containing  a  clear,  concise,  and  simple  statement  of 
the  finances,  the  income  and  expenditures,  and  of  other  public  matters, 
of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  during 
the  preceding  year;  and  embracing  such  suggestions  as  it  may  be 
deemed  proper  to  make,  and  which  may  lecul  to  improvement ;  and  that 
the  same  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  circulated  and  preserved. 


XXVI.    Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  op  the  Town 
OF  Plympton,  for  the  tear  1850.    By  the  Commission. 

[The  foUowifig  reports  are  inserted  for  two  objects— one  to  convey  interesting  sanitary  in- 
fonnation ;  another  to  illustrate  a  mode  by  which  an  annual  report  of  a  Board  of  Health 
may  be  prepared.  The  first,  relating^  to  rlympton,  is  made  upon  an  important  or  special 
occasion,  and  details  more  particulars  than  are  usualljr  needful  in  a  report  for  such  a  town. 
The  other,  relating  to  Lynn,  also  has  some  peculiarities,  but  may  serve  to  suggest  topics 
for  notice  in  such  reports,  which  may  be  applicable  to  other  towns.  These  are  not  reports 
which  were  actually  made  by  Boards  of  Health  in  those  towns,  but  which  might  have  oeea 
made  from  the  facts  that  there  existed.]  * 

To  the  InhcLbitanU  of  the  Town  of  Plympton : — 

There  are  times  when  it  is  as  proper  for  towns  as  it  is  for  individuals 
to  pause,  to  examine  into  their  condition,  to  review  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  anticipa- 
tions and  hopes  of  the  future.  It  may  be  the  termination  of  a  semi- 
centennial, a  decennial,  or  other  period  of  time ;  or  the  recurrence  of 
an  anniversary  of  some  historical  event.  One  of  such  periods  is  the 
year  1850.  Some  of  the  events  of  our  history  have  from  time  to  time 
been  laid  before  you  ;  but  this  year  completes  another  half-century  of 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  time,  and  it  is  the  year  for  numbering  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  for  valuing  the  property  of  the  State.  These 
and  other  circumstances  render  it  a  year  of  more  than  usual  importance, 
and  will  justify  the  Board  of  Health  in  a  comparative  review  of  the 
past,  and  a  recapitulation  of  some  facts  which  may,  perhaps,  be  already 
familiarly  known. 

The  town  of  Plympton  was  incorporated  Nov.  26,  1695.  Previous 
to  that  time,  it  constituted  the  northwest  parish  of  Plymouth  ;  Carver 
at  the  same  time  constituting  the  southwest  parish.  It  was  first  settled, 
and  has  since  been  principally  occupied,  by  the  emigrants,  or  their  de<* 
scendants,  from  the  ancient  and  venerable  town  to  inoiich  it  was  at  first 
attached.  It  is  now  in  the  hundred  and  fifty-fiflh  year  of  its  existence ; 
but  it  has  never  held  a  very  important  rank  in  population  or  property^ 
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as  compared  with  many  other  towns  composing  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  has  had  no  local  feature  to  give  it  prominence  or 
peculiarity ;  yet  its  condition  is  not  without  interest  to  the  inhahitantB, 
and  may  not  be  entirely  unimportant  to  people  elsewhere. 

For  many  of  the  facts  now  about  to  be  stated,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
venerable  town  clerk — ^Deacon  Lewis  Bradford,  Esq. — who  has  past 
his  eighty^stcand  year  in  vigorous  health.  He  has  been  reelected  this 
year  for  his  thirty -ninth  term ;  and,  during  the  long  period  in  which  he 
has  held  the  office,  the  records  of  the  town  have  been  kept  with  a 
minuteness  and  fidelity,  in  most  respects,  unsurpassed  at  any  other 
period,  or  in  any  other  town,  within  our  knowledge. 

1.   The  Number  and  Social  Condition  of  die  Inhabitants, 

The  population  of  the  town  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  According  to  the  National  Census  of  1850,  it  contained 
927  inhabitants,  which  is  two  less  than  the  number  given  in  the  State 
census  for  this  year.  It  was  861  in  1800  ;  and  the  average  of  the  last 
six  National  censuses  is  895.  It  had  34  less,  in  1800,  than  this  aver- 
age ;  900,  or  5  more,  in  1810 ;  930,  or  35  more,  in  1820  ;  920,  or  25 
more,  in  1830 ;  834,  or  65  less,  in  1840 ;  and  927,  or  32  more,  in 
1850.  The  following  are  the  comparative  details  of  the  last  three 
enumerations : — 


1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

A«ei. 

Mate. 

Fematet. 

Both 
mxm. 

MalM. 

Femaldu 

Both 

MZM. 

Male*. 

Fonalaa. 

Both 

Under  5, 

58 

58 

116 

40 

50 

90 

46 

48 

94 

5   to  10, 

57 

44 

101 

49 

34 

83 

45 

45 

90 

10  to  15, 

54 

61 

115 

56 

44 

100 

46 

44 

90 

15  to  20, 

44 

50 

94 

49 

44 

93 

52 

47 

99 

20  to  30, 

69 

77 

146 

53 

55 

108 

93 

80 

173 

30  to  40, 

55 

56 

111 

53 

53 

106 

55 

53 

108 

40  to  50, 

42 

43 

85 

47 

43 

90 

44 

47 

91 

50  to  60, 

32 

30 

62 

38 

42 

80 

39 

39 

78 

60  to  70, 

18 

30 

48 

22 

23 

45 

31 

30 

61 

70  to  80, 

14 

13 

27 

13 

13 

26 

14 

17 

31 

80  to  90, 

6 

8 

14 

5 

6 

11 

8 

4, 

12 

Over  90, 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

Total, 

449 

471 

920 

425 

409 

834 

473 

454 

927 

Under  5, 

58 

58 

116 

40 

50 

90 

46 

48 

94 

5   to  15, 

111 

105 

216 

105 

78 

183 

91 

89 

180 

15  to  60, 

242 

256 

498 

240 

237 

477 

283 

266 

•549 

Over  60, 

38 

52 

90 

40 

44 

84 

53 

51 

104 

Total, 

449 

471 

920 

425 

409 

834 

473 

454 

927 

Under  5, 

13.0 

12.3 

12.6 

9.4 

12.2 

10.8 

9.7 

10.6 

10.2 

5    to  15, 

24.7 

22.3 

23.5 

24.7 

19.1 

21.9 

19.3 

19.6 

19.4 

15  to  60, 

53.9 

54.4 

54.1 

56.5 

57.9 

57.2 

59.8 

58.6 

59.2 

Over  60, 

8.4 

11.0 

9.8 

9.4 

10.8 

10.1 

IIJJ 

11.2 

lU 

Total, 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Av.  age. 

26.8 

28J2 

27.5 

28.8 

30.1 

29.4 

29.7 

29.7 

29.7 

484 

387 

349 

316 

266 

624 

600 

613 

570 

641 

415 

381 

415 

508 

354 

1,147 

1,046 

1,366 

1,362 

1,999 

630 

632 

667 

948 

832 

3,154 

2,364 

2,263 

3,421 

2,357 

. 

950 

1,178 

257 

430 

690 

1,443 

1,115 

- 

1,295 

. 

116  • 

161 

185 

166 

- 

471 

480 

475 

480 

8,393 

8,607 

8,820 
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The  area  of  the  town  is  14.52  square  miles,  or  9,810.11  square  acres. 
There  are  63  inhabitants,  nearly,  to  a  square  mile,  or  10  acres  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  lands  have  been  divided,  at  different  periods,  according  to 
the  return  of  the  assessors  to  the  State  : — 

Acres.  InlSUO.       In  1810.         In  1830.         In  ISM.         In  18«0.         Inl8». 

Of  Tillage  Land,  .    .  506 

Of  English  Mowing, .  611 

Of  Fr^  Meadow,     .  445 

OfPasturage,   .    .    .  1,263 

Of  Woodland,  ...  962 

Of  Unimproved  Land,  2,799 

Unimprovable,  ...  57 

Owned  by  the  Town,  794 

Used  for  Roads,    .    .  119 

Covered  with  water,  .  192 

Total,   ....    7,748 

This  is  490  acres  less,  in  1850,  than  the  actual  area. 

Of  the  927  present  inhabitants)  880,  or  94.9  per  cent.,  were  bom  in 
Massachusetts ;  29,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  in  other  States ;  and  18,  or  2  per 
cent.,  were  foreigners.  Of  those  bom  in  other  States,  9  were  natives 
of  Maine,  3  of  New  Hampshire,  10  of  Vermont,  3  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  4  of  New  York.  Sixteen  of  the  foreigners  were  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  two  in  France.  These  facts  show  the  population  to  be  of  a 
remarkably  stationary  character.  If  a  distinction  had  been  made 
between  those  bom  in  the  town  and  those  bom  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  as  it  should  have  been,  a  still  more  striking  illustration  would* 
have  been  afforded.  The  ancestry  of  more  than  tioo'thirds  of  the 
whole  population  haf  been  traced  back  to  the  elder  pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower. 

The  927  inhabitants  live  in  164  dwelling-houses,  and  in  188  families ; 
which  is  5.6  persons  to  a  house,  and  4.9  persons  to  a  family.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  retum  of  the  assessors  to  the  State  Valuation  Committees, 
the  house  accommodation  in  the  town,  at  different  periods,  has  been  as 
follows ; — 

PerwMM  to  on* 
PopnlatioD.  Dwelliiif-hoatM.   Bans.     Other  BoildliigB.  Total.  DwtUing-liome. 


1800 

861 

102 

100 

41 

243 

8.5 

1810 

900 

104 

101 

56 

261 

8.6 

1820 

930 

121 

112 

42 

275 

7.6 

1830 

920 

131 

113 

42 

286 

7.0 

1840 

834 

132 

115 

35 

282 

6.8 

1850 

927 

157 

138 

63 

358 

5.9 

This  shows  that  house  accommodation  has  been  increasing. 
The  occupations  of  the  male  inhabitants,  over  15  years  of  age«  are 
as  follows : — 

Farmers,  .......       107 

Shoemakers,  including  two  boot-makers,  .  .  .89 

Other  mechanics  and  manufacturers :— -4  blacksmiths,  2  box- 
makers,  10  carpenters,  1  clothier,  4  machinists,  2  woollen 

6S* 
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manufacturers,  1  moulder,  9  nailers,  1  painter,  2  spinners,  2 

sawyers,  12  shovel-makers,  1  tailor,  . 

Professional  men : — 1  clergyman,  2  physicians. 
Other  occupations : — 1  agent,  1  boarding-house  keeper,  2  clerks 

1  conductor,  10  fishermen,  1  innkeeper,  2  pedlers,  1  seaman 

1  student,  6  traders,  .... 

Common  laborers,         ..... 
Persons  whose  occupations  are  not  specified,    . 


51 
3 


35 
32 
19 


Total  male  persons  in  town,  over  15  years  of  age,  •      836 

A  comparison  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  town,  at  different 
periods,  exhibits  the  following  results : — 

1800.     1810.     1890.     1880.     1810.     MBOi 

or  Rye,    ..•  629  537  654  568  511  190 

Of  Oats,   ...  574  533  739  613  660  475 

Of  Indian  Com,        .  4318  3881  3393  8092  1912  2362 

Tons  of  English  Hay,  346  291  279  378  345  459 

Tons  of  Meadow  Hay,  348  366  310  349  353  283 

Number  of  Horses,    .  74  61  50  60  83  86 

"        "   Oxen,      .  169  136  140  152  73  94 

''        ''  Cows,      .  358  325  305  241  218  270 

"        "   Sheep,     .  -  -  -  170  125  51 

«        "   Swine,     .  161  129  151  136  157  174 

The  number  of  farms  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1850  was  71;  and 
they  contained  4,693  acres — ^2,538  improved,  and  2,155  unimproved; 
the  smallest  contained  12  acres — 10  improved,  and  2  unimproved — 
and  the  largest  175  acres — 85  improved,  and  90  unimproved.  Three 
were  valued  imder  $1,000,  and  one  as  low  as  $700  ;  31  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  ;  23  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  ;  10  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  ;  2  between  $4,000  and  $5,000 ;  and  1  at  $5,000.  They  had 
66  horses,  194  cows,  100  working  oxen,  102  other  cattle,  35  sheep,  114 
swine ;  and  the  annual  product  is  stated  at  260  bushels  of  lye,  2634  of 
corn,  569  of  oats,  54  of  peas  and  beans,  4^354  of  potatoes,  56  of  bar- 
ley, and  10  of  buckwheat ;  13,635  pounds  of  butter,  4,795  of  cheese, 
697  tons  of  hay,  5  bushels  of  grass-seed,  94  pounds  of  wool,  95  pounds 
of  beeswax ;  value  of  orchard  products,  $573.  The  whole  may  be 
stated  as  follows ; — 


Aggregate  value  of  the  farms  enumerated,  .    $136,0n 

^^     of  the  farming  utensils,    .  .  6^226 

of  the  live  stock,  .  14^60 


II 


Total  capital  vested  in  Agriculture,  .    $157^233 

Aggregate  value  of  the  annual  products,  estimated  at  the 
market  value  in  the  town,  including  value  of  animals 
slaughtered,        ......      $14^19 

The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town  is  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  production  of  cotton  printing  cloths,  shovels,  'mm 
tacks,  boxes,  and  boots  and  shoes.    Some  account  of  these  productions 
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inuar. 

InlMS. 

uvm. 

•86,000 

•92,000 

9UJU» 

29 

38 

46 

35 

30 

9 

•81,511 

•41,495 

•50,069 

• 

•            • 

•29,936 

•            • 

9lfif» 

or,    . 

•            • 

•117 

was  obtained  in  1837,  1845,  and  1850.    The  results,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  compared  together,  are  as  follows  :— 

Capital  invested,  . 

Male  operatives  employed, 

Female  operatives  employed. 

Value  of  the  productions, 

Value  of  the  raw  material  used,  . 

Average  monthly  cost  of  male  labor, 

Average  monthly  cost  of  female  labor. 

The  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes  were  not  enumerated  in  1860 ; 
and,  though  specified  in  1837  and  1845,  are  omitted  in  this  statement. 
The  cotton  mill  contains  1 ,200  spindles,  and  30  looms,  and  produces 
annually  202.800  yards  of  cloth.  Seventy-two  thousand  shovels,  160,- 
000,000  tacks,  and  5,000  packing  boxes,  were  made  last  year. 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  a  farm  hand,  with  board,  is  .  •ll  00 

The  average  to  a  day  laborer,  with  board,  .  .      0  76 

The  average  to  a  day  laborer  without  board,  .  •  .       1  00 

The  average  wages  of  a  carpenter  without  board,       .  .       1  60 

The  weekly  wages  to  female  domestics,  with  board,   .  .       1  17 

Pricp  of  board  to  laboring  men,  •  .      1  76 

The  following  statement  shows  the  valuation  and  proportion  of 
•1,000,  as  fixed  by  the  State  at  different  periods.  The  relative  pro- 
portion of  •  1,000  included  Maine,  before  1820,  which  then  belonged 
to  Massachusetts : — 


Fnlod. 

Pop. 

Polls. 

VahuHon. 

Proportion 
offltOOO. 

Polls  to 

TolPoU. 

VshMlli»l» 
tollnkiik*!. 

1800 

861 

197 

•90,945 

•1  18 

4.37 

•461 

105 

1810 

900 

231 

78,273 

1  05 

3.89 

338 

87 

1820 

930 

255 

128,932 

1  07 

3.64 

505 

138 

1830 

920 

231 

133,677 

81 

o.yo 

578 

145 

1840 

834 

228 

174,124 

64 

3.65 

763 

208 

1850 

927 

234 

3.81 

The  real  estate  was  valued,  in  the  census  of  1850,  at  •231,010.  The 
true  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  made  by  the  assessors 
this  year,  was  •405,200 ;  and  the  taxes  assessed  were  ^233  for  the 
county,  •1,824  for  the  town,  payable  in  cash  ;  and  ^500  for  highways, 
payable  in  labor. 

The  number  of  legal  voters,  for  the  last  7  years,  has  averaged  222 ; 
the  smallest  in  any  one  year  was  207,  and  the  largest  236. 

The  public  expenditures  of  the  town,  for  the  last  two  years,  ending 
March  1 ,  provided  for  by  taxes,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Public  schools, 

Almshouses  and  paupers. 

Town  charges,  or  incidental  expenses, 

Ck>unty  tax  for  roads,  &c.,    . 

Total,  .     .     .     . 


1840. 

•600  00 
420  69 
231  47 
550  50 


•500  00 
454  18 
164  99 
630  00 


•1,802  66    •1,749  17 
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This  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  88  for  each  inhabitant. 

For  the  public  education  of  the  population,  six  public  schools,  in  that 
number  of  districts,  are  establbhed,  which  receive  an  equal  share  of 
the  public  moneys.  The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  the 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Education  : — 


184a  1815  I860. 

Children  in  town  of  the  educational  age,        235        230         177 

Number  of  public  schools. 

Number  of  scholars  at  school. 

Average  attendance  at  school, 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter, 

Money  raised  for  the  schools, 

Average  for  each  child,  . 


6  6            6 

202  200        222 

162  148        172 

6  6            8 

•500  9500  tOOO 

•2.37  •2.20     •d.SS 

School  rank  of  the  town  in  the  State,      .     88th,  137th,  110th. 

School  rank  of  the  town  in  the  county,   .      12th,  13tb,      I4th. 

In  the  census  of  1850,  the  number  returned  at  school  during  the 
year  was  233 ;  and  9  over  20  years  of  age  were  returned  as  not  being  able 
to  read.  Of  these,  4,  including  3  idiots,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
1  of  New  York,  and  4  of  Ireland.  The  town  clerk  has  registered  the 
average  age  of  the  scholars  at  school  in  summer  and  in  winter.  For 
all  the  schools,  in  1848,  it  was  '*  7-fff  years^^  in  summer,  and  ^*  9{H 
years"  in  winter.  The  average  number  of  scholars  to  each  dietrict 
was  39| ;  and  of  the  attendance,  36J.  The  smallest  district  had  26, 
and  the  largest,  49  scholars.  Contributions  in  fuel  and  the  board  of 
teachers  are  often  made  for  the  schools. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Congregational 
Society.  They  have  a  church,  valued  at  ^3,500,  containing  550  sit- 
tings. The  clergyman  receives  a  nominal  salary  of  ^400,  payable  by 
subscription.  The  amount  of  his  actual  receipts,  however,  sometimes 
varies.  Other  expenses,  amounting  to  about  ^50,  are  incurred,  making 
the  whole  cost  of  public  worship  9450  annually.  The  services  for 
ringing  the  church  bell,  on  Sabbath  days  and  at  funerals,  are  disposed 
of  by  auction,  annually,  to  the  lowest  bidder.  In  1850,  ^20  was  paid 
for  that  service.  The  number  of  communicants  in  the  church,  Jan.  1, 
1850,  was  129,  of  whom  31  were  males,  and  98  females.  This  is  one 
communicant  to  7.2  of  the  population.  A  Sabbath  School,  generally 
well  attended,  is  connected  with  this  church.  A  society  of  Universal- 
ists  was  formed  a  few  years  since,  which  at  present  consists  of  about 
35  members,  in  feeble  organization.  Several  voluntary  associations, 
for  benevolent  or  religious  objects,  exist  in  the  town. 

According  to  the  census  return  of  1850,  there  are  eight  paupers  in 
the  town — all  natives — 3  males  and  5  females  ;  and  they  are  supported 
at  an^annual  expense  of  •454.  This  is  one  pauper  to  116  inhabitants ; 
and  the  cost  is  48  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  The  almshouse,  including 
30  acres  of  land,  owned  by  the  town,  is  valued  at  •1,000  ;  and  the 
average  weekly  cost,  for  the  support  of  each  pauper  therein,  is  87  cents. 
In  1840,  the  number  of  paupers  was  16,  and  the  annual  expense  •375. 
Of  the  present  paupers,  3  are  idiotic,  ( 1  male,  aged  24  ;  and  2  females, 
aged  76  and  48)  ;  1  male,  aged  56,  is  blind,  and  1  female,  aged  45,  is 
insane.  The  other  two  paupers  are  1  male,  aged  62,  and  1  female, 
aged  82.     There  are  two  other  insane  persons  in  town,  not  paupers. 
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No  inhabitant  of  this  town  has  been  convicted  of  crime,  excepting 
for  selling  intoxicating  drinks  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  State 
laws,  for  more  than  30  years.  No  licenses  for  their  sale  have  been 
granted  for  more  than  20  years.  A  few  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  spirituous  liquors  have  been  brought  in  and  sold  clandestinely ; 
but  such  cases  have  been  promptly  detected  by  the  voluntary  "  Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance.'' 

The  government  of  the  town  consists  of  3  selectmen,  3  assessors, 
3  overseers  of  the  poor,  1  town  clerk,  1  treasurer,  1  collector,  1  con- 
jstable,  3  school  committee  men,  12  surveyors  of  highways,  and  a  few 
subordinate  officers,  all  chosen  annually.  The  principal  place  of 
burial  of  the  dead  is  near  the  meeting-house,  and  contains  about  two 
acres.  It  is  in  a  good  condition.  Another  ground,  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  town,  near  Kingston  line,  is  used  by  some  families.  No 
undertaker  is  appointed  ;  at  a  funeral,  the  grave  is  dug  and  the  burial 
made  gratuitously,  by  some  one  who  volunteers  for  the  occasion.  The 
tolling  of  the  bell  is  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

2.  The  Movements^  or  Changes^  of  the  Popdation. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  constant  changes, 
or  movements,  are  taking  place  in  the  population.  Successive  currents 
of  life  appear,  unite,  separate,  and  disappear,  causing  the  ebbing  and 
flooding — ^the  incomings  and  the  outgoings— of  human  existence. 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths. 

By  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  town  clerk,  every  intention  of 
marriage,  and  every  marriage,  and  every  birth  and  death,  which  has 
taken  place  since  Jan.  1,  1812,  has  been  recorded  ;  and  annual  ab- 
stracts, in  the  form  of  statistical  tables,  are  made,  and  entered  upon 
the  records.   From  these  sources,  interesting  statements  may  be  derived. 

The  number  of  births  is  as  follows : — 

In  18  yean— 1812-1829.  In  20  years— 1830-1849. 

Kmn.    AT*g«.        Proportion.  Nam.    Av'ge.        Proporttoo. 

Males,     237    13.16  or  as  52.09  or  as  100      229    11.45  or  as  53.63  or  as  100 
Females,  218    12.11    to    47.91    to      91.9    198     9.9      to  46.37  to      864 

Total,  455   25.27        100.00  427   21.35        100.00 

The  smallest  number  of  births,  in  any  one  year,  was  19  in  1822 ;  and 
the  largest,  32  in  1823,  the  next  following  year.  The  annual  average 
for  the  first  period  was  25.27,  or  2.85  per  cent,  or  1  in  85  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  in  ihe  second,  21.35,  or  2.38  per  cent.,  or  one  in  42  of  the 
population.  This  shows  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  population 
is  not  as  great  now  as  in  former  years ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will 
be  found  to  be  the  fact  generally  throughout  the  State.  Among  the 
427  births  last  noticed,  Uiere  were  8  twin  children,  or  1.9  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Of  these,  2  pairs  were  both  boys,  1  both  girls,  and  1  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  No  colored  person  has  been  bom  in  die  town.  Of  the 
children  in  the  first  period,  four  were  illegitimate,  and  in  the  last,  3. 

The  number  of  "  intentions  of  mcarriage^^  recorded  during  the  first 
18  years,  was  185 ;  an  annual  average  of  10.2.  Of  those  who  entered 
these  intentions,  lOO  couples,  or  54  per  cent.,  were  married,  and  settled 
in  Plympton.    During  the  last  20  yean,  215  were  entered— an  annual 
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average  of  10.7 ;  and  121  couples,  or  56  per  cent.,  were  married,  and 
settled  in  this  town.  The  634  persons,  pumished  prior  to  DeceroherSl, 
1845,  have  been  classified  as  follows  : — 

249  cases  were  single  males  to  single  fenoales  ; 
9    *^         ^^     single  males  to  widows  ; 
39     *^         ^'     single  females  to  widowers  ; 
20    "         "     widowers  to  widows. 

Or,  of  the  males  published,  258,  or  81.4  per  cent.,  were  first  mar- 
riages, and  59,  or  18.6  per  cent.,  were  subsequent  marriages ;  and  of 
the  females  published,  ^^,  or  90.9  per  cent.,  were  first  marriages,  and 
29,  or  9.1  per  cent.,  were  subsequent  marriages. 

Of  the  78  marriages  in  this  town,  since  May  1, 1843,  the  average 
ages  of  70  males,  whose  ages  were  known,  was  29.4  ;  and  of  73  fe- 
males, 24.4.  The  youngest  female  married  at  13,  and  the  oldest  at 
50  ;  the  youngest  male  married  at  18,  and  the  oldest  at  76. 

In  34  marriages,  both  were  residents  of  Plympton  ; 

In    8  '^  the  male  was  a  resident,  but  the  female  was  not ; 

In  18  "  the  female  was  a  resident,  but  the  male  was  not ; 

In  14  ^^  neither  was  a  resident ; 

In    2  '^  the  residence  of  the  males  was  not  stated  ; 

In    1  *•*•  the  residence  of  the  female  was  not  stated ; 

In    1  ^^  the  residence  of  neither  was  stated. 

The  number  of  deaths,  during  the  18  years,  1812-1829,  was  266, 
or  14.77  annually ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  as  50.75  per  cent 
of  males  to  49.25  of  females,  or  as  100  to  97.  For  the  20  years  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1849,  the  deaths  were  298,  or  14.9  annually;  and  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  as  48.32  per  cent,  of  males  to  51.68  per  cent 
of  females,  or  as  100  to  106.9.  The  smallest  number  in  any  one  year 
was  4,  in  1829,  and  the  largest  number  27,  in  1847. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  10.51,  annually,  during  the 
first  period,  and  6.45  during  the  second.  The  deaths  of  males  were 
greater  during  the  first,  and  of  females  during  the  second-— showing 
that  the  emigration  of  the  males  has  been  greater  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former. 

During  the  whole  period,  38  years,  1812-1849,  the  deaths  have  been 
564 — more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  population — of 
which  51  occurred  in  January,  43  in  February,  60  in  March,  46  in 
April,  52  in  May,  36  in  June,  32  in  July^  54  in  August,  58  in  Septem- 
ber, 5S  in  October,  35  in  November,  and  39  in  December  ;  or  154  in 
the  winter  quarter,  134  in  the  spring,  144  in  the  summer,  and  132  in 
the  autumn.  This  shows  a  less  infiuence  of  the  seasons  in  this  than 
in  many  other  places. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  at  death  are  entered  upon  the  records, 
specifying  the  number  of  years,  months,  days,  and  sometimes  the 
hours,  that  each  lived  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  deaths,  for  each 
year,  is  entered  in  the  statistical  tables.  From  these  records  we  com- 
pile the  following  statement : — 


1  m. 

26  ds. 

38  ys. 

Om. 

14  ds. 

10  " 

4  " 

39  " 

1  " 

6  " 

0  " 

0  " 

38  " 

6  " 

17  " 

10  " 

8  " 

40  " 

6  " 

25  " 

7  " 

24  " 

43  " 

7  " 

29  " 

6  " 

2  " 

42  " 

2  " 

4  " 
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Aggngfttt  AfM.  Aftrag*  AfM. 

1812-31 ,  150  males,      5,706  ys. 

138  females,   5,395  '' 

288  both  8X8.11,102  " 
1832-49, 129  males,      5,222  '' 

147  females,   6,418  '' 

276  both  8X8.11,641  '' 
1812-49, 279  males,    10,929  "       0  "      4  "       39  "     2  "       1  " 

285  females,  11,814  "       5  "    28  "       41  "     5  "      6  " 

564  both  8X8. 22,743  "       6  "      2  "       40  "     3  "    27  " 

This  shows  a  high  average  age  at  death  ;  but  it  results  partly  from 
the  emigration  from  the  town  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
causing  a  small  proportion  to  the  population,  of  marriages  and  births  ; 
and,  consequently,  of  deaths  in  the  younger  periods  of  life. 

It  is  stated  that  the  oldest  female  who  ever  died  in  town  was  Widow 
Abigail  Bryant,  who  died  Feb.  1,  1820,  aged  99  years,  6  months,  and 
10  days.  Widow  Deborah  Bryant  died  Jan.  15,  1847,  aged  97  years, 
4  months,  and  27  days.  John  Wright,  who  died  May  3,  1774,  in  his 
94th  year,  was  the  oldest  male  person  who  ever  died  in  this  town. 

The  diseases  and  causes  of  death  were  not  recorded  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  State  registration  laws.  For  the  six  years,  1844-1840, 
they  have  been  as  follows  : — ^Apoplexy,  1  ;  disease  of  bowels,  7 ;  dis- 
ease of  brain,  3  ;  consumption,  12  ;  cancer,  2  ;  croup,  1  ;  dysentery, 
8  ;  dropsy,  3  ;  erysipelas,  1  ;  scarlet  fever,  3  ;  lung  fever,  2 ;  gravel, 
1 ;  hooping  cough,  2 ;  disease  of  the  heart,  2 ;  jaundice,  1 ;  hemor- 
rhage, 1 ;  disease  of  the  kidney,  1  ;  spinal  complaint,  1 ;  old  age,  9  ; 
pleurisy,  1 ;  paralysis,  6  ;  rheumatism,  1 ;  disease  of  the  stomach,  1  ; 
stranguary,  1 ;  unknown  causes,  9 — ^Total,  80.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, the  zymotic  diseases  produce  about  18  per  cent. ;  and  consump- 
tion about  15  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  or  1  in  447,  annually,  of  the 
whole  population. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  at  different  periods  of  life : — 


Under  6. 

6tol& 

istoeo. 

0fw«k 

Proportion  of  the  living,  . 

.     11.19 

21.59 

56.82 

10.40 

Proportion  of  the  dead,    . 

.    22.87 

7.09 

85.46 

34.48 

We  have  now  accumulated  a  sufficient  number  of  facts,  to  asceitaia 
the  law  of  mortality  which  has  been  in  force  in  Plympton  for  die  last 
38  years.  This  is  presented  and  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  table.  The 
first  column  represents  the  classes  of  persons  upon  which  the  calculap 
tions  are  based  :  the  first  according  to  ages,  the  second  according  lo 
aeis/OB  and  different  periods  of  time,  the  third  according  to  aeMom  of 
the  year,  and  the  fourth  according  to  disease.  In  this  case,  a  single 
disease  only  is  given  as  an  illustration,  which  may  be  extended  to  other 
diseases.  The  aecond  column  represents  the  average  populatioB,  er 
number  of  persons  of  boA  sexes  living,  obtained  by  taking  the  mimm 
of  the  last  wee  enumerations.  The  thund  column  repfesents  the  aclaal 
number  of  deaths  that  took  place  in  the  36  yean,  1812-1849,  divided 
into  diiSerent  classes.  The  fourth  column  is  the  annual  mortality,  or 
number  ef  deaths,  expvesaed  in  numbus  and  ixactional  fm%  nhtnineii 
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by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  deaths  by  the  number  of  years  ob- 
served. The  sixth  column  represents  the  annual  mortality  per  cent, 
or  the  number  of  persons  that  have  died,  during  one  year,  in  100 
persons  living,  and  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  annual  mortality  by  the 
number  of  the  living  in  each  class.  The  fifth  column  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  sixth  from  100,  and  represents  the  number  of  persons 
in  100  that  have  survived  during  one  year,  in  each  class.  The  seventh 
column  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  fifth  by  the  sixth,  and  represents  the 
number  of  probabilities  of  living  to  one  probability  of  dying. 


■" 

Annual  MortaKty  per  et. 

Cli—i 

Awnge  popa* 

Total  number 

Annual  nun- 

Or,  in  too  1 

DcrKMia.  Cliit 

NOBlbCT  of 

son*  liviDf  to 

ofdMtluinSS 

ymn. 

180-1810. 

ber  of  dMtlw, 

probabiUtiM 

VrababOttiet 

AflM 

Of  Uvlnf , 

Of  dyioK, 

ofUvingto 
1  oTdTiaf. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

T* 

7 

Under  5, 

100 

129 

3.3946 

96.61 

3.39 

28 

5   to  10, 

92 

22 

.5789 

99.38 

.62 

160 

10  to  15, 

101 

18 

.4737 

9^7. 04 

.46 

216 

15  to  20, 

96 

27 

.7106 

99.26 

.74 

134 

20  to  30, 

142 

49 

1.2892 

99.10 

.90 

99 

30  to  40, 

108 

47 

1.2369 

98.86 

1.14 

86 

40  to  50, 

88 

42 

1.1053 

98.75 

1.25 

79 

50  to  60, 

74 

35 

.9211 

98.76 

1.24 

79 

60  to  70, 

52 

41 

1.0789 

97.93 

2.07 

47 

70  to  80, 

28 

65 

1.7105 

93.89 

6.11 

15 

80  to  90, 

12 

66 

1.7369 

85.53 

14.47 

5 

Over  90, 

1 

23 

.6052 

39.48 

60.52 

- 

Total, 

894 

564 

14.8418 

98.54 

1.66 

59 

Under  5, 

100 

129 

3.3946 

96.61 

3.39 

28 

5    to  15, 

193 

40 

1.0526 

99.46 

.54 

184 

15  to  60, 

508 

200 

5.2631 

98.97 

1.03 

96 

Over  60, 

93 

195 

5.1315 

94.49 

5.51 

17 

1812—1829 

Males, 

457 

135 

7.5000 

98.36 

1.64 

59 

Females, 

460 

131 

7.2777 

d8.42 

1.58 

62 

Both, 

917 

266 

14.7777 

96.39 

1.61 

61 

1830—1849 

Males, 

449 

144 

7.2000 

98.40 

1.60 

61 

Females, 

445 

154 

7.7000 

98.27 

1.73 

56 

Both, 

894 

298 

14.9000 

98.34 

1.66 

59 

1812—1849 

Winter, 

894 

154 

4.0526 

99.55 

.45 

221 

Spring, 

894 

134 

3.5262 

99.61 

.39 

255 

Slimmer, 

894 

144 

3.7894 

U9.5o 

.42 

237 

Antamn, 

894 

132 

3.4736 

99.62 

.38 

261 

1844—1849 

Coxurampt'n 

894 

12 

2.0000 

99.78 

.22 

453 

The  table  may  be  read  thus.  It  appears  that  there  has  been,  in 
Plympton,  on  the  average,  for  the  last  88  years,  100  persons  under 
5  years  of  age  ;  and,  among  this  number,  129  have  died,  or  three  and 
a  fraction  annually.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  probability  or  chance 
that  96.61,  in  every  100  of  this  class,  will  live  through  one  year ;  that 
3.39  will  die  durmg  one  year ;  and  that  there  are  28  probabilities  or 
obonces  of  living  to  one  of  djixkg.    And  in  like  manner  the  other 
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classes  in  the  table  may  be  read.  As  to  the  seasons,  it  appeals  that 
894  persons  lived  in  the  winter  quarter  of  each  year,  and  in  that  period 
of  the  year  154  died,  or  4  and  a  fraction  in  each  of  the  38  years ;  and 
that  there  has  been  99.55  probabilities,  in  every  100,  of  living  through 
the  quarter,  and  .45  of  dying  before  it  expires ;  or,  the  probabilities  or 
chances  of  living  have  been  221  to  1  of  dying.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  table  may  be  constructed  to  extend  to  different  months  aad 
diseases.  It  appears  that  the  probabilities  of  living  in  this  town  without 
consumption,  are  as  453  to  1,  of  dying  by  consumption.  This  is 
the  Law  of  Mortality ^  or  the  probabilities  or  chances  of  living  and 
dying,  which  have  existed  in  this  town.  It  illustrates  the  important  prin- 
ciples on  which  life  insurance  is  founded,  and  by  which  the  sanitary 
condition  of  different  places  and  populations,  under  different  circum- 
stances, may  be  accurately  measured  and  ascertained. 

By  referring  to  the  law  of  mortality,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  (p.  82,)  it  appears  that  the  annual  mortality  per 
cent,  in  Boston,  for  the  last  9  years,  for  persons  under  5  years  of  age, 
has  been  9  per  cent.,  and  for  the  whole  population,  2.53  per  cent.  This 
gives,  for  those  under  5  years  of  age,  91  in  100  as  the  probabilities  of 
living,  and  9  as  those  of  dying ;  or  the  chances  of  living  to  dying  are  as 
10  to  1,  or  only  about  one-third  as  great  as  they  are  in  Plympton.  And 
for  the  whole  population  it  gives  97.47  in  100  as  the  probabilities  of 
living,  and  2.5i3  as  those  of  dying ;  or  the  chances  of  living  to  dying 
are  as  38  to  1,  or  55  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  the  whole  pppula- 
tion  of  this  town. 

It  is  assumed,  in  the  report  referred  to,  that  an  average  healthy  town 
in  this  State  suffers  an  annual  mortality  of  1.5  per  cent.  This  gives 
98.5  in  100  as  the  probabilities  of  living,  and  1.5  as  the  probabilities  of 
dying  ;  or  the  chances  of  living  to  dying  are  as  65  to  1,  which  is  6 
chances  in  59,  or  10  per  cent,  more  favorable  than  that  of  Plympton. 

In  view  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Board  of  Health  have  obtained, 
as  to  the  social  and  sanitary  condition  of  Plympton,  they  are  led  to 
conclude : — 

1.  That  the  town  exhibits  a  remarkable  example  of  a  stationary 
population,  and  affords  the  means  of  illustrating  important  genemf 
pnnciples.  The  stream  of  emigration  that  has  flowed  into  the  towik 
has  been  much  smaller  than  that  which  has  flowed  out  of  it.  Hie  dif- 
ference is  the  natural  increase. 

2.  That  in  their  social  and  moral  characteristics  the  inhabitants  have 
preserved,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  peculiar  excellences  of  their  an- 
cestry. The  town  has  been  less  influenced  by  the  introduction  of 
strangers  and  foreigners,  than  very  many  other  towns  in  the  Stale. 

3.  That  the  town  enjoys  a  favorable  sanitary  condition,  but  one  mofe 
favorable  may  be  attained.  The  amount  of  sickness  and  suflering 
here  may  be  lessened,  and  the  length  of  human  life  extended. 

And  the  Board  recommend  : — 

1.  That  the  inhabitants  persevere  in  their  exertions  to  prevent  iiitan- 
perance,  and  to  emulate  the  character  of  their  ancestry. 

2.  That  every  family  should  make  frequent  examinations  in  and 
about  their  habitations,  and  ascertain  and  remove,  as  far  as  practiciMe, 
local  causes  of  disease. 

8.  That  exertions  be  made^  by  every  inhabitant,  te  learn  the  loeal' 
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and  personal  causes  of  different  diseases,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  avoided. 

4.  That  the  measures  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,  for  the  pTomotion 
of  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  State,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to 
our  people,  be  more  fully  studied  and  observed ;  and  that  exertions  be 
made,  by  each  and  every  person,  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

By  heeding  these  and  other  measures  which  might  be  recommended, 
and  which  a  more  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  will 
suggest,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  force  of  mortality  pressing 
upon  us  may  be  lessened,  that  a  longer  life  may  be  expected  and  at- 
tained, and  that  more  happiness  may  be  enjoyed  while  life  continues. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

A..  B., 

C.  D.,  }    Board  of  HeaUh. 
E, 
Plymptouj  Nov.  1, 1850. 


J.  D.,  J 
1  F.,  J 


XXVII.    Annual  Report  op  the  Board  op  Health  op  Ltnn. 

[This  reoort  purports  to  be  for  the  year  endinf^  March  1, 1850,  thoo^  it  is  dated  tod 
contains  iiuonnation  sabsequently  to  tbejperiod  at  which  it  would  hiave  been  proper  that  it 
should  be  made.  This  apparent  anoma^  will  not  diminish  the  force  of  the  facts,  and  tke 
intended  illustrations,  whicn  it  presents,  oee  p.  126,  and  ezj^analory  note,  page  4ff7.] 

To  the  Inhahitants  of  the  Town  of  Lynn : 

The  Board  of  Health  in  submitting  their  annual  report  at  this  time, 
seem  to  be  called  upon,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  notice  more 
particularly  than  usual  the  circumstances  that  have  transpired  in  the 
sanitary  history  of  the  town  ;  and  they  proceed  to  do  it  in  as  con- 
cise a  manner  as  the  great  importance  of  the  topics  to  be  noticed  will 
admit. 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  Board  of  Health,  at  their  election,  March  12,  1849,  felt  that  sd 
office  of  labor  and  responsibility  had  been  conferred  upon  them ;  and 
they  have  been  desirous  of  discharging  its  duties  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  useful  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
During  the  year  1848,  a  portion  of  the  town  suffered  very  severely 
from  an  epidemic  dysentery ;  and  when  the  board  was  constituted,  it 
was  still  suffering  from  scarlatina — also  a  dreadful  scourge.  The  Asi- 
atic cholera,  too,  had  then  appeared  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  appreliended  that  it  might  extend  its  ravages  to  this  State  and 
neighborhood,  and  perhaps  to  this  town. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  clear  conception  did  not  exist,  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  generally,  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of 
health  ;  nor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  be  publicly  bene- 
ficial. The  act  establishing  the  Board  of  Health  was  passed  June 
16,  1821,  and  imder  it  such  boards  have  been  nominated  and  chosen 
in  town  meeting,  like  tithing-men,  fence-viewers,  and  other  similar 
officers ;  and  the  members  seem  to  have  considered  the  office  rather  a 
nominal  than  an  active  one  ;  and  seem  to  have  acted,  when  they  acted 
"at  all,  upon  their  individual  responsibility,  without  much  systematic 
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organization  or  cooperation.  No  records  of  their  proceedings,  if 
any  were  kept,  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  present  hoard 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  pursue  a  different  course ;  and,  immediately 
after  their  election,  organized  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman,  a  secreta- 
ry, and  a  consulting  physician. 

The  act  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Health 
and  of  each  member  thereof,  to  examine  into  all  nuisances  and  all 
other  causes  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  whether  the 
same  shall  be  caused  by  stagnant  waters,  drains,  common  sewers, 
slaughter-houses,  tan-yards,  fish,  fish-houses,  docks,  necessaries,  hog- 
styes,  putrid  animals,  or  any  other  causes  whatsoever,  which  in  his  or 
their  opinion  may  exist  in  any  dwelling-house,  cellar,  store,  or  other 
building,  ship,  or  vessel  ;^'  and  it  prescribes  the  modes  of  discharging 
these  duties.  To  carry  out  the  intentions  of  this  act  and  render  them- 
selves still  further  useful,  the  board  prepared  and  circulated  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations  : — 

Sect.  1.  No  person,  unless  by  permission  of  this  board,  shall  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  de- 
posited, in  any  street,  court,  square,  lane,  alley,  or  vacant  lot,  or  into  any  pond  or  water  of  the 
town,  any  dirt,  soot,  ashes,  cinders,  hair,  soreds,  manure,  oyster  or  lobster  shells,  waste 
water,  rubbish,  or  filin  of  any  kiad,  uor  any  impure  animal  or  vefetable  substance  whatever, 
nor  any  dead  animal,  nor  any  foul  or  oflensive  ballast ;  nor  shall  any  person  land  any  such 
liNil  or  other  oflensive  ballast,  or  impure  animal  or  vegetable  substance  within  the  town. 
And  whenever  any  oflensive  *natter,  which  shall  be  the  cause  of  nuisance  or  sickness,  shall 
be  found  accumulated  in  any  house,^  jard,  or  other  place,  and  the  Board  of  Health  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  remove  it,  notice  shall  be  ^ven  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such 
place,  forthwith  to  remove  the  same ;  and  if  it  is  not  done  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Doard  aforesaid  will  remove  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupant 

8kct.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner  or  occupant  of  any  house  or  tenement,  to 
provide,  (if  not  already  provided)  a  good  and  suitable  drain  or  sewer,  leading  from  the 
sink  to  a  vault  or  cesspool,  under  ground,  of  a  suflicienl  capacity ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  th^  foregoing  ordinance,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of 
May  next,  the  board  will  cause  the  same  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  said  owner  or  oe- 
capant 

Sect.  3.  Every  privy  shall  have  a  vault  of  suitable  and  proper  size,  sunk  into  the 
ground,  to  be  walleti  up  with  stone  or  other  material,  in  a  manner  to  prevent  all  leakage  or 
overflow  upon  the  surface ;  and  if  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  thjs  or^ 
dinaocc,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  aay  of  May  next,  the  board  will  cause  the  same  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  premises  to  which  it  may  be  attached. 

Sect.  4.  No  person  shall  empty,  or  cause  to  be  emptied,  any  vault  or  privy,  except  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10,  P.  M.  and  5,  A.  M. }  nor  shall  any  such  vault  or  privy  be  emptied  be- 
tween the  6rst  day  of  June  and  the  first  day  of  September,  except  by  permittion  of  thb 
board. 

Sect.  5.  Whenever  infectious  and  contagious  sickness  exists  in  any  part  of  the  town^  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  famih'  aud  the  attending  physician,  where  said  infection 
is,  to  communicate  notice  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Health,  to  the  end  that  such  action  may 
be  taken  as  will  prevent  the  spread  of  said  disease. 

Sect.  6.  All  animals  kept  within  the  town  shall  be  so  kept  as  not  to  be  oflensive  to  the 
inhabitants ;  and  whenever  notice  is  given  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  keepers  of  animate 
thai  the  same  are  oflenuve  and  a  source  of  nuisance,  the  same  must  be  ranoved  withm 
twenty-four  hours  aAer  said  notice,  or  it  will  be  done  by  the  board,  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  or  keepers  of  said  animals. 

Sect.  7.  For  any  oflence  against  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections,  which  take 
eflect  on  and  after  the  date  or  publication,  except  such  as  are  otherwise  provided,  the  ot- 
fender  or  oflenders  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollari. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  regulations  complaints  were  frequently 
presented  to  the  board,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  concerning 
nuisances  in  out-houses,  in  the  streets,  in  the  harbor,  and  in  various 
other  places  in  the  town,  all  of  which  were  carefully  investigated ;  and 
such  measures  adopted  in  each  case  as  seemed  to  be  proper. 

During  the  past  year  two  epidemics,  presently  to  be  noticed,  have 
b^n  mviifested.    In  August  the  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  at  the  alms* 
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house  and  excited  so  great  an  alarm  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  for 
the  sick  proper  accommodations,  attention  and  nursing ;  and  the  board 
felt  called  upon  to  devote  to  them  much  of  their  own  time.  It  became 
necessary  to  provide  temporary  accommodations  for  the  inmates  of  the 
almshouse,  and  a  hospital  for  the  cholera  patients.  Each  case  was  in- 
vestigated ;  two  male  and  two  female  nurses  were  employed,  and  ev- 
erything else  done  within  our  power,  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and 
to  arrest  the  disease.  The  infected  localities  were  cleansed  and  the 
causes  of  disease  removed. 

In  January  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  a  house  in  a  court  between 
Union  and  Spring  streets,  near  the  Eastern  Railroad  station ;  and  af- 
terwards spread  into  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  At  this  time, 
also,  special  efforts  of  the  board  were  required  to  control  the  disease, 
and  prevent  its  general  prevalence. 

Both  of  these  epidemics  were  great  calamities ;  but  not  so  great  as 
was  apprehended,  at  their  first  outbreak.  The  events  of  the  year  ha?e 
imposed  upon  the  board  a  large  amount  of  personal  labor,  and  they 
have  necessarily  incurred  considemble  expense.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  much  more  would  have  been  incurred,  if  the  labors  which 
have  been  performed  under  their  direction,  had  been  omitted ;  and  that 
several  human  lives  have  been  saved,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditures : — 

For  removing  and  destroying  nuisances,        .             .  $50  00 

^^    providing  hospital  accommodations  for  the  sick,  .  40  74 

**    medical  attendance  and  medicine,                        .  95  00 

^    personal  services  of  the  board,  nurses,  and  others,  158  06 

Total,  .....     $343  80 

The  expense  of  subsistence  at  the  hospital,  and  of  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  was  paid  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

2.   The  Social  and  Personal  Condition  of  the  Inhahilants, 

The  sanitary  welfare  of  a  people  depends,  m  a  greater  or  less  de- 
:gree,  upon  their  social  and  personal  condition ;  and  such  facts  and 
rsocial  statistics  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  matters,  and  show  their 
movements  or  changes  from  year  to  year,  should  be  concisely  stated, 
annually,  without  omission,  either  by  the  Board  of  Health,  by  the  Se- 
lectmen, or  by  some  other  official  authority,  and  published  for  the  gen* 
•eml  benefit.  We  understand  that  such  a  statement  is  not  expected 
from  any  other  source  this  year,  and  the  Board  of  Health  deem  it  their 
duty  at  this  time  to  exhibit  several  characteristics  of  our  social  and 
sanitary  condition  and  progress.  To  add  force  to  the  illustrations  we 
^ave  in  some  instances  given  and  compared  facts  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  existed  in  former  periods  of  our  history. 

1.  The  local  fetUures  of  Lynn  have  peculiarities  which  have  at- 
tracted much  public  attention.  Nahant,  Phillips^s  Beach,  and  other 
places,  have  long  been  the  resort  of  persons  from  abroad,  who  are 
seeking  relief  from  the  depressing  influences  of  summer  heat  or  a  city 
life.  They  have  been  so  oflen  described  that  description  is  unnecet* 
-sary.  Those  who  may  wish  for  information  on  these  matters,  may 
find  it  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  the  town,  to 
whom  we  ate  vnde'bv^d.  toi  ^&v&  ^oaom^anying  geographical  illustratioo. 
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The  Dumber  of  penmuient  aettlen,  tempomry  reaidents,  and  transient 
visitera,  has  beea  as  great  during  the  past  as  in  any  previous  year. 


654  516  607 

1.204        1,077        1,036 


2.877 
1,114 


8.  We  deem  it  proper,  however,  to  present  the  figures  which  show 
how  the  lands  of  the  town  were  divided  hy  the  assessors,  in  their  re- 
ports to  the  valuation  committees  of  the  State. 

Acra.  Ib  leoo.       In  1910.         Id  itao.         In  MM.         In  IBM.         Is  lUO. 

OfTillaseUnd,  .    .  9,01         654           516          607          596          419 

Of  EnglLBh  Mowing, .  1,232 

Of  Praih  Meadow,    .  399 

Of  Salt  Hush,       .     .  1,103 

OfPasturase,  .    .    .  4,080 

Of  Woodlutd,  ...  566 

Of  Unimproved  Land,  1,623 

Unimprovable, .    .    .  1,150         tot           lau          ixi              o 

Owned  by  the  Town,  1.094          373          350            91          341 

Used  fiv  Roads,    ..  370        389          340           .              304          319 

Covered  with  water,  .  511         546          300          354           196          388 

Total,  ....  11,833    10,939        6,485        5,947       5,008        7,094 

The  area  of  the  town  is  stated  by  Mr.  IjOWIS,  at  16  square  miles,  at 
9,860  acres,  which  is  2,336  less  than  the  return  of  the  Hse»on  in 
1860.  Great  Nahant  contaios  470  acres,  Little  Nahant  46.  The 
water  in  ponds  and  brooks  176,  and  in  the  Lynn  half  of  Saugus  Biver 
109.  In  Lynn  proper  and  Swamscot,  there  are  65  mile*  and  176 
rods  of  roads;  in  Nahant,  including  beach  road,  6  miles,  68  rods. 

3.  The  populatioH  of  Lynn  has  increased  rapidly  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  was  14,^7  ia  I860.  It  now 
ranks  in  populBtioo  as  the  9th  town  in  the  State  and  the  Sd  ia  the 
county.    In  1800  it  was  2,837 ;  in  1810,  4/)S7,  or  an  iociease  of 
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1,250,  or  44  per  cent ;  in  1820,  4,515,  or  an  increase  of  428,  or  10 
per  cent ;  in  1890,  6,133,  or  an  increase  of  1,618,  or  35  per  cent. ; 
in  1840,  9,367,  or  an  increase  of  3,234,  or  52  per  cent. ;  in  1850, 
14,257,  or  an  increase  of  4,890,  or  52  per  cent.  Censuses  were  taken 
in  1840  and  1850,  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  giving  in  the  former 
period  9,075,  or  248  less  than  the  census  of  the  United  States ;  and 
m  the  latter,  13,613,  or  644  less. 

The  town  is  divided  into  nine  school  districts,  which,  by  the  city 
charter,  are  established  as  wards.  The  following  details  afford  some 
idea  of  their  relative  size.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several  wards  were 
not  separately  enumerated  in  the  United  States  Census : — 


Wank. 

Local  Name. 

May  1, 1M9. 

LecalVoCflra, 
Wot.  IbSu. 

RoDR  acntaiim 
inCom.Coaiicii. 

1, 

Swamscot,      .     . 

775 

179 

2 

2, 

Wood  End,   .     . 

1,930 

457 

4 

3, 

Graves  End, .     . 

549 

124 

1 

4, 

Railroad  Station, 

2,684 

629 

5 

5, 

Common, .     .     • 

2,815 

593 

5 

6, 

Breeds  End, .     . 

3,003 

581 

5 

7, 

Tower  Hill,  .     . 

371 

69 

1 

8, 

Nahant,     .     .     . 

215 

44 

1 

9, 

*  North  Western,  . 

261 

55 

1 

Total,  .     .     .  12,603         2,731  25 

In  the  State  Census  of  1850,  taken  by  Mr.  Lie  wis,  Lynn  proper  had 
12,475  persons — 6,082  males,  and  6,393  females ;  Swamscot,  901 — 
436  males,  and  465  females;  Nahant,  237 — 121  males,  and  116  fe- 
males. And  the  whole  city  had  13,613 — 6,639  males,  and  6,974  fe- 
males, giving  an  excess  of  females  of  335.  In  this  enumeration  the 
paupers,  criminals,  and  some  others,  were  omitted.  It  entitles  the 
town  to  4  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  If  this  census  had  shown 
a  population  equal  to  that  returned  in  the  census  of  the  United  States, 
the  town  would  have  been  entitled  to  an  additional  representative  for. 
the  next  ten  yedrs. 

The  lists  of  legal  voters  contained  2,731  names,  November  2, 1850, 
or  1  to  5.2  of  the  population.  There  is  no  military  company  in  this 
town.     The  enrolled  militia  are  1,309. 

The  colored  persons  were  13  in  1800 ;  7  in  1810 ;  8  in  1820 ;  11 
in  1830;  44  in  1840.  In  1850  they  were  110—65  blacks  and  45 
mulattoes ;  of  whom  60  were  males  and  50  females. 

In  1850  there  were  15  insane  persons,  of  whom  13  were  males,  av- 
eraging 39  years  of  age  each,  and  2  females,  averaging  61  years.— 33 
deaf  persons,  of  whom  15  were  males,  whose  ages,  on  the  average, 
were  48,  and  18  females,  whose  ages  were  54 ;  of  these  6  were  en- 
tered as  deaf  and  dumb. — 13  idiotic  persons,  of  whom  8  were  males, 
whose  average  ages  were  31,  and  5  females,  whose  averages  were  35. 
Of  all  the  above  classes,  54  were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  5  of  New 
Hampshire,  1  of  Virginia,  and  1  of  England. 

The  comparative  sexes  of  the  population  at  different  periods,  will 
appear  from  Uie  following  statement : — 
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Period*. 

PenoM. 

Main. 

Female*. 

Proportion. 
Make.               Femalea. 

1800, 

2,837 

1,481 

1,356 

52i20    to 

47.80 

1810, 

4,087 

2,108 

1,979 

51.58     " 

48.42 

1820, 

4,515 

2,270 

2,245 

50.28     " 

49.72 

1830, 

6,133 

3,031 

3,102 

49.42     " 

50.58 

1840, 

9,367 

4,588 

4,779 

48.98     " 

51.02 

1850, 

14,257 

6,918 

7,339 

48.52     " 

51.48 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  the  sexes  and  ages  of  the  popu- 
lation, forms  an  essential  clement  for  estimating  their  comparative  san- 
itary c6ndition : — 


1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

Ages. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Both 
aezee. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 

Make. 

Females,    f^ 
1   sexes. 

Under  5, 

413 

465 

878 

737 

673 

1,410 

a54 

831 

1,685 

5    to  10, 

372 

365 

737 

527 

537 

1,064 

731 

761 

1,492 

10  to  15, 

358 

342 

700 

488 

506 

994 

681 

734 

1^415 

15  to  20, 

370 

334 

704 

469 

492 

961 

683 

783 

1,466 

20  to  30, 

639 

620 

1,259 

940 

949 

1,889 

1,517 

1,647 

3,164 

30  to  40, 

405 

399 

804 

610 

622 

1,232 

1,123 

1,102 

2,225 

40  to  50, 

218 

244 

462 

415 

466 

881 

658 

631 

1,289 

50  to  60, 

128 

160 

288 

214 

265 

479 

394 

450 

844 

60  to  70, 

87 

108 

195 

108 

148 

256 

173 

258 

431 

70  to  80, 

30 

48 

78 

69 

97 

166 

85 

103 

188 

80  to  90, 

11 

14 

25 

10 

22 

32 

17 

36 

53 

Over  90, 

- 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

Total, 

3,031 

3,102 

6,133 

4,588 

4,779 

9,367 

6,918 

7,339 

14,257 

Under  5, 

413 

465 

878 

737 

673 

1,410 

854 

831 

1,685 

5    to  15, 

730 

707 

1,437 

1,015 

1,043 

2,058 

1,412 

1,495 

2,907 

15  to  60, 

1,760 

1,757 

3,517 

2,648 

2,794 

5,442 

4^5 

4,613 

8,968 

Over  60, 

128 

173 

301 

188 

269 

457 

277 

400 

677 

Total, 

3,031 

3,102 

6,133 

4,588 

4,779 

9,367 

6,918 

7,339 

14,257 

JPtoporfn, 
Unaer  5, 

13.63 

14.99 

14.32 

iao7 

14.08 

15.06 

12.35 

11.^ 

11^ 

5    to  15, 

24.08 

22.79 

23.43 

22.12 

21.83 

21.97 

20.41 

20.37 

20.39 

15  to  60, 

58.07 

5a64 

57.34 

57.72 

58.46 

58.09 

63.24 

62^ 

63.04 

Over  60, 

4.22 

5.58 

4.91 

409 

5.63 

4.88 

400 

545 

475 

Total, 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Av.  age, 

23.2 

24.2 

23.6 

23.5 

25.2 

24-5 

25.4 

2ao 

24.7 

The  census  of  1850  shows  63.04  per  cent,  in  the  productive  periods 
of  life,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  1840,  or  1830,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  increasing  prosperity.  The  average  age  has  also  increased  a  little, 
though  the  comparative  variation  is  small. 

4.  The  government  of  this  population  has  hitherto  been  in  the  usual 
form  of  town  organization ;  and  as  it  is  the  last  year  in  which  such  a 
government  will  exist  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  it  has 
consisted  of  1  town  clerk,  1  treasurer,  1  collector  of  taxes,  5  select- 
men and  assessors,  3  overseers  of  the  poor,  9  school  committee-men, 
10  constables,  chosen  by  ballot ;  8  fish  committee-men,  19  tithing-men. 
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6  fence-vieweTB,  9  surveyors  of  lumber,  12  measurers  of  wood,  20 
field-drivers  and  hog-reeves,  1  pound-keeper,  a  board  of  health  of  5 
members,  9  inspectors  of  lime,  2  inspectors  of  shingles  and  clapboards, 
1  surveyor  of  highways,  and  5  auditing  committee-men,  chosen  by 
nomination  and  hand  vote.  There  are  also  in  the  town  2  notaries  pub- 
lic, 4  coroners,  and  1  deputy  sheriff.  A  fire  department  was  estab- 
lished March  23,  1836 ;  and  a  police  court,  April  5,  1849. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1849,  the  town  voted,  by  651  yeas  and  429 
nays,  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  city  charter.  It  was  obtained,  and 
on  submitting  it  to  the  people,  on  the  20th  of  April,  it  was  rejected,  by 
a  vote  of  838  yeas  and  950  nays.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1850,  it  was 
voted,  by  342  yeas  to  251  nays,  to  renew  the  application.  A  charter 
was  obtained,  which,  on  submitting  it  to  the  people,  was  accepted,  by 
a  vote  of  1,047  yeas  to  987  nays,  a  majority  of  60  votes  only  in  its 
favor ;  and  this  majority,  it  has  been  stated,  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened  or  entirely  annulled,  had  not  the  fishermen  been  accidentally 
detained  in  the  bay,  by  adverse  winds,  and  prevented  from  going  to 
the  polls.     Lynn  is  consequently  hereafter  to  be  governed  as  a  city. 

5.  The  birth  place  of  the  people  is  an  interesting  characteristic.  So 
far  as  indicated  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1850,  it  appears  that  of 
the  population  of  this  town,  there  were  bom — 

1.  In  Massachusetts,       ....  10,729,  or  75.25  per  cent. 

2.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  .  2,125,  ''  14.91  '' 
8.  In  British  possessions  and  West  Indies,  182,  ''  1.28  «" 
4.  In  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries,  1,221,  ^^  8.56      "^ 


Total, 14,257,  "  100. 


(i 


Of  the  2d  class,  792  were  bom  in  Maine,  844  in  New  Hampshire, 
145  in  Vermont,  35  in  Rhode  Island,  60  in  Connecticut,  116  in  New 
York,  15  in  New  Jersey,  37  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Delaware,  28  m 
Maryland,  10  in  Virginia,  5  in  North  Carolina,  1  in  South  Carolina,  3 
in  Georgia,  1  in  Alabama,  5  in  Mississippi,  5  in  Louisiana,  1  in 
Texas,  7  in  Ohio,  1  in  Michigan,  2  in  Indiana,  3  in  Illinois,  2  in  Ken- 
tucky, 3  in  Missouri,  and  2  in  Oregon. 

Of  the  3d  class,  142  were  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  32  in  Canada,  4  in 
West  Indies,  and  4  in  other  places. 

Of  the  4th  class,  159  were  bom  in  England,  992  in  Ireland,  40  in 
Scotland,  5  in  France,  1  in  Portugal,  13  in  Germany,  1  in  Switzer- 
land, 4  in  Italy,  3  in  Denmark,  1  in  Sweden,  1  in  Africa,  and  1  in 
Manilla. 

6.  The  occupations  of  the  people,  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  returns  of  the  census  of  1850 : — 

1.  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists : — 138  farmers,   18 

gardeners,  1  dairyman,  ...  .157 

2.  makers  of  Shoes  and  Shoe  Materials : — 128  shoe  man- 

ufacturers, 1,872  shoemakers,  16  last  makers,   147 
morocco  dressers,  44  tanners,  16  tool  makers,  .         2^83 

2,  Other  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  :--48  bakers,  35 
blacksmiths,  2  bleachers,  4  block  cutters,  9  \Aock 
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printers,  2  book-binders,  6  brick  makers,  10  cabinet 
makers,  4  calico  printers,  257  carpenters,  ]  color 
mixer,  12  confectioners,  1  cooper,  1  glue  maker,  1 
gold  beater,  8  hair  dressers,  5  harness  makers,  1  hat- 
ter, 3  jewellers,  50  masons,  12  millers,  1  millwright, 

1  moulder,  1  nail  maker,  84  painters,  7  paper  manu- 
facturers, 1  paper  pounder,  2  pianoforte  manufac- 
turers, 1  plumber,  26  printers,  1  pump  maker,  1  per- 
fumer, 4  ropemakers,  1  saddler,  2  sailmakers,  5  silk 
dyers,  12  silk  printers,  1  silver  plater,  9  soap  boilers, 
9  tailors,  10  tinners,  1  tinplatc  worker,  5  tobacconists, 

2  watchmakers,  1  weaver,  13  wheelwrights,  1  wool- 
len  manufacturer,  4  wood  turners,  1  wool  dyer,  5 

wool  staplers,  .....  684 

4.  Seafaring  Men: — 2  boatmen,  183  fishermen,  1  pilot, 

78  seamen,  1  shipping  master,  .  .  .  265 

5.  Merchants  and  Trdders  : — 92  accountants  and  clerks,  6 

apothecaries,  1  broker,  1  cashier,  105  merchants,  187 

traders,  1  wharfinger,  ....  393 

6.  Ptiblic  Officers : — 1  British  consul,  1  city  clerk,  1  city 

marshal,  1  customhouse  officer,  1  Danish  consul,  1 
deputy  sheriff,  1  jailor,  1  notary  public,  1  post  mas- 
ter, 2  undertakers,      .  .  .  .  .  IL 

7.  Professional  Men : — 2  architects,  5  artists,  1  chemical 

artist,  1  chyropodist,  21  clergymen,  1  counsellor,  2 
dentists,  2  editors,  1  historian,  2  musicians,  25  physi- 
cians, 17  school  teachers,  1  surveyor,  .  .  81'. 

8.  Other  Occupations  : — 1  boarding-house  keeper,  8  butch- 

ers, 5  coachmen,  2  depot  masters,  1  drover,  1  ex- 
press, 1  gentleman,  4  hostlers,  1 1  innkeepers,  1  news- 
man, 1  restorateur,  21  stablers,  1  stage-driver,  13  stu- 
dents, 59  teamsters,  1  waiter,  .  .  .  131 

9.  Common  laborers,  .....  355 
10.  Persons  over  15  years  of  age,  whose  occupations  are 

not  specified,  .....  352 

Total  male  persons  in  the  city,  over  15  years  of  age,    .        4,652 

7.  The  labor  of  the  inhabitants  has  continued  to  be  principally  me- 
chanical. Agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries,  have  given  em- 
ployment to  a  portion,  but  only  a  small  portion,  of  the  people.  The 
following  is  the  general  price  of  labor,  as  stated  in  the  tJnited  States 
Census  of  1850 : — 

Average  monthly  wages  of  a  farm  hand,  with  board, 
Average  to  a  day  laborer,  with  board. 
Average  to  a  day  laborer,  without  board, 
Average  day  wages  to  a  carpenter,  without  board, 
Weekly  wages  to  a  female  domestic,  with  board. 
Price  of  board  to  a  laboring  man,  per  week, 

The  following  facts,  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  aaseflfloiB  to  the 
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valuation  committees,  at  different  periods,  give  a  comparative  view  of 
the  agricultural  productions  : — 

Articles  of  rroduce.  In  1800.      In  1810.       In  1820.      In  18».     In  1810.    In  1830. 

Bushels  of  iDdian  Com,     -    -  14,917  10,901  10,447  5,412  4,401  1,493 

**      of  Rye, 7  54  15  167  387  140 

^      of  Oats,      ....  90  229  80  20  292  90 

«<      of  Barley,  ....  1,225  1,281  1,055  537  255  80 

Tods  of  English  Hay,  -    .    -  844  833  928  1,121  1,302  1^ 

^     of  English  Meadow  Hay,  246  205  36  75  28  17 

«     ofSaltMaishHay,  -    -  909  607  73  276  176  209 

Hones, 186  215  161  219  248  455 

Oxen, 215  185  102  88  61  56 

Cows, 731  627  450  453  306  347 

Swine, 452  477  403  445  376  301 

This  statement  shows  a  decline,  generally,  in  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural productions.  English  hay  has  increased,  hut  fresh  meadow 
and  salt  hay  has  decreased,  showing  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  the 
lands.     The  use  of  oxen  has  given  place  to  that  of  horses. 

In  the  census  of  the  United  States,  51  farms  were  enumerated,  with 
the  following  results.     The  whole  contained  7,516  acres — l,159im- 

J  roved,  and  6,357  unimproved.  Of  these  farms,  9  were  valued  under 
1,000;  12  from  1  to  92,000;  8  from  2  to  $3,000;  4  from  3  to 
•4,000 ;  5  from  4  to  $5,000 ;  2  from  6  to  $7,000 ;  2  from  7  to 
$8,000  ;  1  from  9  to  $10,000 ;  2  from  10  to  $11,000;  1  at  $12,000; 
2  from  13  to  $14,000;  1  at  $15,600;  1  at  $16,000;  and  1  at 
$17,000^ 

The  aggregate  cash  value  of  these  farms,        .         .        $223,273 
"  "  "  of  the  farming  utensils,  .  7,130 

"  "  "  of  the  live  stock,    .         .  16,532 

Total  capital  vested  in  agriculture,         .         .         .        $246,935 

The  produce  enumerated,  was  4,053  bushels  of  Indian  com,  506  of 
rye,  50  of  oats,  10,332  of  potatoes,  409  of  barley,  and  1,216  tons  of 
hay  ;  and  the  whole  valued,  including  $13,428  in  garden  produce,  at 
$39,778. 

Some  indication  of  the  commerce  of  Lynn,  may  be  derived  from 
the  number  of  superficial  feet  of  wharf,  and  tons  of  shipping,  including 
small  craft  of  5  tons  and  upwards : — 

In  leOO.       In  1810.  In  1820.  In  1630.  In  1810.  In  18901 

Wharf,      .     .     3,910    8,453     131,150    67,590     162,808    489,077 
Shipping,  .     .        189        105  243  739         7,978         1,194 

In  1837  there  were  5  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  now 
only  2.  A  less  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  is 
now  owned  in  Lynn  than  formerly  ;  though  the  number  of  coasting 
vessels  which  are  owned  in  other  places  and  arrive  here,  is  not  mate- 
rially lessened. 

The  Phillips'  Beach  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  labor,  which  has  very  much  increased  within  a  few  years. 
They  were  commenced  in  1796,  when  one  boat,  with  five  men,  was 
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employed.  In  1825,  5  boats  and  35  men  were  employed  ;  In  1835,  7 
boats  and  65  men;  in  1845,  11  boats  and  80  men;  and  in  1850,  14 
boats  and  140  men,  independent  of  the  small  ^^  dories.'^  The  boats  are 
built  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  aAer  the  most  perfect  model.  None 
are  better  sailers ;  and  none,  under  their  skilful  managers,  are  more 
controllable  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  measure  from  20  to  60 
tons,  usually  from  40  to  50.  A  boat  of  the  latter  class  costs  about 
$2,800  to  93,500.  Each  is  owned  in  company,  by  5  to  7  men,  by 
whom  it  is  managed.  A  voyage  extends  8  to  15  miles  out,  in 
winter,  and  50  to  60,  in  summer :  and  is  commenced  so  as  to  be  on 
the  fishing  station  at  early  daylight,  and  finished  in  season  to  return 
the  same  evening.  Sometimes,  in  summer,  it  extends  over  two  days ; 
and  sometimes  the  men  return  so  late  that  they  weigh  out  their  fares, 
and  go  immediately  out  again,  without  sleep.  Codfish  of  excellent 
quality  are  found  in  this  locality,  from  October  to  February  ;  and  are 
caught  most  easily  in  about  150  feet  of  water  on  a  rocky  bottom.  A 
single  fish  weighs  from  3  to  75  lbs. ;  and  each  man  takes  daily,  on  the 
average,  about  500  lbs.  From  50,000  lbs.  to  100,000  lbs.  are  caught 
daily,  by  all  the  fishermen  of  the  place.  From  February  to  June, 
about  40  or  50  haddock  are  taken,  on  the  average,  by  each  man. 
Mackerel  are  more  uncertain  ;  and  halibut  rare,  as  also  are  other  fish. 
The  fish  are  dressed  in  the  boat  and  disposed  of,  immediately  on  arri- 
val, to  marketmen,  and  carried  to  Boston,  during  the  night ;  or  are 
packed,  ready  to  forward  by  the  next  railroad  train,  to  any  part  of  the 
State.  A  fine  salted  article  is  sometimes  cured  and  "  dunned."  Ac- 
counts are  kept,  and  the  earnings  divided  weekly  or  monthly  among 
the  crew.  A  boat  of  36  tons,  managed  by  5  to  7  men,  has  been  known 
to  earn  $10,000  a  year,  during  4  years  in  succession.  All  are  not 
equally  successful.  $10  per  week  is  a  fair  average  of  the  earnings 
in  summer.     The  average  in  winter  is  greater. 

The  fishermen  reside  principally  in  Swamscot,  and  are  a  very 
healthy  class  of  men.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  warm  suit  of  substantial 
woollen  cloth,  large  thick  boots,  and  an  oversuit  of  India  rubber  cloth. 
Their  food  is  prepared  in  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  and  con- 
sists of  good  articles,  well  cooked,  and  neatly  packed  in  ^^  firkins.^' 
Mince  pies,  which  of\en  offend  dyspeptic  stomachs,  are  not  only  agree- 
able, but  almost  an  indispensable  article  of  a  iisherman^s  diet.  Cases 
of  consumption  or  of  severe  sickness  originating  among  them,  are  very 
rare.  Within  the  last  30  years,  4  persons  only  of  this  place  have  been 
lost  at  sea  ;  and  one  of  those  was  accidentally  caught  and  eaten  by  a 
shark. 

From  the  cods'  livers,  ^^  fish  oil,''  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is 
made.  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  Swamscot  fishermen  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cod  liver  oil^  the  popular 
medical  remedy  in  consumptive  diseases ;  and  they  make  a  good 
article,  pure  and  sweet,  in  great  quantities.  More  than  4,500  gal- 
lons were  made  the  last  year ;  over  4,000  by  one  establishment.  The 
process  here  is  very  simple.  The  fattest  and  largest  of  the  livers,  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  fish,  are  selected  and  placed  by  themselves.  On 
arrival  they  are  put  into  a  ^^  water  bath"  of  peculiar  construction, 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  200  degrees,  and  mashed  fine  and  pressed. 
The  oil  immediately  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  dipped  out  and  filtered 
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through  a  fine  cloth,  when  it  is  put  into  casks  or  bottled  for  use ;  tbe 
whole  process  not  occupying  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Tlie 
sooner  it  is  pressed  the  better.  A  liver  24  hours  old  is  un6t  for  use. 
A  gallon  of  oil  weighs  about  7^  lbs.  A  codfish  of  25  lbs.  has  a  liver 
of  2  to  3  lbs.,  which  will  produce  one-third  of  its  weight  in  pure  oil. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor  of  the  town,  afford  a  sub- 
sistence to  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  following  articles, 
(excepting  shoes  presently  to  be  specified,)  and  soap,  were  all  thai 
were  enumerated  in  the  United  Census  for  1850 : — 

Lcftiher.  Morocco.  I.4»U.  Hancincm.  Glue.    Tobar. 

Csiiilal  iu%e.l«l.    -    -    (0)  523^X)  (8)  573,«)0  (2)  53^^00  (I)  ^20,000  55,000  J3^ 

Value  of  raw  material,          Ut^i  irj,5O0  i;200  25,000  9,0fi0     tJXO 

Males  rmploye<l,     -     -                    &;  110  12  35  7           4 

Female*  emploved.    -                   15  -  -  10-12 

Moathly  value  of  labor,           Jtl^KH  53,095  5400  5880  5240    5S44 

Value  of  annual  pro«Uict,        283.0CO  2ffJ,100  13,0C0  75,000  25,000    6jlM 

This  gives  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  mechanical  labor  of  the 
town.  Chocolate,  spices,  confectionary,  sashes  and  blinds,  dyed  and 
printed  goods,  and  various  other  articles,  which  were  enumerated  in 
the  industrial  statistics  of  1845,  are  still  manufactured,  many  of  them 
to  a  larger  extent ;  and  the  manufacturing  of  shoemakers^  tools,  bread, 
and  various  other  articles,  not  then  enumerated,  has  been  introduced. 

Shoes  are  the  great  production  of  the  town.  Ladies'*  gaiter  boots 
and  ladies*  shoes,  and  misses*  and  children's  shoes,  are  the  only  articles 
made.  Some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  this  business  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  official  sources : — 

Capital  invested  in  the  business,  .         .         .       (1850)  $543,650 

Value  of  raw  material  used,         ....  "    $1,627,716 

Avcnigc*  monthly  cost  of  nialo  labor,    .         .  .  ''         875,619 

Average  niontlily  cost  of  female  labor,  .  .  ''         $37,759 

Males  emploved',      .(1837)      2,631,(1845)      2,719,"  3,779 

Females  employed,  .      "  2,554,       "  3,209,  "  6,412 

Pairs  boots  and*^  shoes,   "     2,546,149,       "    2,406,722,"      4,571,400 
Value  of  the  articles,     "  $1,689,793,       "  $1,468,000,  "    $3,421,300 

This  is  equal  to  an  annual  supply  of  1  pair  each  to  one-third  of  all  the 
females  in  the  United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on  in  this 
town  is  generally  well  understood.  It  may  not,  however,  be  inconsis- 
tent with  our  present  purpose  again  to  allude  to  it.  It  requires,  on  the 
average,  about  60  days  to  convert  stock  into  articles  ready  for  final  sale  ; 
and,  in  the  process,  several  classes  of  persons  are  employed  The 
head  manufacturers  furnish  the  capital,  and  superintend  the  whole 
operation.  The  warehouses  or  stores  of  the  better  class  generally 
contain — 1.  A  counting-room,  where  the  general  business  is  tran- 
sacted ;  2.  A  leather  room,  for  keeping  the  soling  leather ;  3.  An  up- 
per stock  room  ;  4.  Two  "  clickers'  "  or  cutters'  rooms,  one  for  the 
upper,  and  one  for  the  "  stuffs "  or  soles  ;  5.  The  bound  shoe  room  ; 
6.  The  trimming  room ;  7.  The  sales  and  packing  room.  A  last  room, 
and  others  of  less  importance,  are  also  sometimes  provided.  The  stock 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clickers,  who  cut  it  into  "  sets"  of  shoes. 
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varying  somewhat  in  number  and  size,  from  28  to  60,  No.  2  to  7,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stock.  These  sets  are  numbered, 
recorded,  and  packed  in  boxes,  to  be  sent  to  the  operatives  or  work- 
men, to  whom  they  are  charged.  When  returned,  they  are  credited, 
and  go  into  the  trimming  room,  where  they  are  finally  prepared,  by 
females,  for  market.  They  are  afterwards  taken  to  the  sales  room, 
and  packed.  Generally,  the  sets,  as  they  go  from  the  cotter,  are  kept 
together  until  their  final  sale.  These  shoes  are  sold  at  the  warehouses 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  are  seldom  or  never  consigned. 

The  "  closing "  and  binding  of  the  shoes  is  done  by  females,  or 
*'  binders"  ;  and  the  other  parts,  or  "  bottoming,"  by  males,  or  "  work- 
men," "  jours,"  or  journeymen.  These  opemtives  do  not  live  in  Lynn 
exclusively,  but  many  of  them  reside  in  other  parts  of  this  State,  and 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  The  binders  receive  from 
2  to  5  cents  per  pair  for  children's  shoes,  3  to  5  for  misses',  3  to  9  for 
ladies'  shoes,  and  6  to  12  for  gaiter  boots.  The  workmen  receive,  for 
bottoming  or  making  shoes,  5  to  17  cents  for  children's,  10  to  20  for 
misses',  10  to  26  for  ladies',  and  16  to  33  for  gaiter  boots.  All  the 
labor  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  Idle  time,  here,  receives  no  compensa- 
tion ;  and  none  need  be  spent.  Full  employment  can  always  be  ob- 
tained by  competent  workmen.  The  binders  earn  from  $3  to  $4,  and 
the  workmen  from  $3  to  $9,  per  week,  according  to  inclination,  ability, 
and  time  employed,  (the  latter  averaging  about  $6,)  out  of  which  they 
pay  their  board, — which  in  Lynn,  is  $2  to  $2^  for  males,  and  $1 J  to 
$ljj  for  females.  The  net  earnings  of  the  females  are  about  half  as 
great  as  those  of  the  males.  The  females  seldom  bottom  the  shoes, 
though  they  might  very  properly  do  it. 

Some  of  the  workmen  manufacture  small  lots  of  shoes  on  their  own 
account,  which  they  sell  to  other  manufacturers  or  dealers.  Many  of 
them  live  in  their  own  dwelling-houses,  which  cost  from  $600  to  $1200. 
They  generally  have  shops,  in  which  they  let  to  other  workmen  or 
journeymen,  "  berths,"  or  the  right  to  place  and  use  their  "  kits." 
These  shops  are  commonly  small  buildings  in  a  yard  near  the  dwelling 
house,  or  rooms  in  the  bams.  The  price  paid  for  a  berth  is  $1  60, 
$3  00,  and  sometimes  $5  00,  annually,  according  to  accommodations ; 
the  inmates  agreeing  to  share  equally  in  the  expenses  of  warming  the 
rooms.  The  chips  of  their  work  are  saved  when  fuel  is  not  needed, 
and  burned  with  wood,  in  box  stoves,  open  at  top,  when  it  is  needed ; 
and,  in  many  shops,  these  chips  supply  nearly  half  the  fuel.  Very 
little  coal  is  burned. 

The  occupation  of  the  shoemaker  has  been  considered  not  so  condu- 
cive to  health  as  some  others.  The  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion (p.  87)  states  the  average  ages  at  which  persons  of  different 
occupations  have  died  in  this  State,  derived  from  the  registration 
reports.  That  of  farmers  is  64.89  years,  and  that  of  shoemakers, 
43.41  years  ;  showing  a  difference  of  21.48  years,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  in  favor  of  the  former.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Lynn,  (p. 
263,)  remarks  :  "  Of  316  persons  whose  deaths  were  noticed,  in  the 
First  Parish,  for  about  twenty  years  previous  to  1824,  1 12  were  the 
subjects  of  consumption ;  and,  in  some  years  since,  more  than  half  the 
deaths  have  been  occasioned  by  that  insidious  disease."     And  he  at- 
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tributes  this  mortality  partly  to  the  occupations  of  the  people.  Shoe 
making  is  not  necessarily  unhealthy.  It  is  the  improper  manner  in 
which  it  is  pursued  that  makes  it  so.  Public  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  subject  of  bettering  the  condition  of  these  workmen,  and  great 
improvements  have  in  recent  years  been  introduced  ;  but,  since  they 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  again  to  Tefer  to  some  of  the  sanitary  evils  which  still  exist.  If 
by  doing  it  we  can  stay  the  hand  of  death,  and  prevent  the  introduction 
of  sickness  and  suffering  to  some  domestic  firesides,  we  may  not  render 
an  entirely  useless  service. 

We  have  surveyed  some  of  the  shops  of  the  workmen.  One,  meas- 
uring 10  by  14  feet,  and  6  feet  high,  was  occupied  by  eight  men  ;  an- 
other, 8  by  10,  and  7  feet  high,  was  occupied  sometimes  by  6,  and 
sometimes  by  7  men  ;  and  another,  8  by  8,  and  6  feet  high,  was  occu- 
pied by  4  men  ;  and  none  of  these  shops  had  any  means  of  ventilatioiu 
These  shops  are  usually  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  and  psolly  by 
leather  fuel.  Sometimes  they  are  filled  with  the  gas  produced  by  the 
burning  of  oil  lamps ;  in  some,  more  than  one  for  each  person ;  and  some- 
times, too,  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  either  smoked  or 
chewed  ;  to  all  which,  in  some  cases,  (and  thanks  to  the  Washingtonian 
temperance  movement,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  rare,)  there  is  superadd- 
ed air  that  has  passed  into  and  out  of  the  lungs  of  the  intemperate.  In 
such  shops  the  workmen  labor,  constantly  inhaling  the  contaminated 
atmosphere,  often  a(\er  it  has  been  combined  with  these  various  ele- 
ments of  corruption,  and  becomes  tainted,  poisoned,  and  unfit  for  the 
proper  sustenance  of  life.  And  from  this  atmosphere  they  frequently 
pass  out  into  another,  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  temperature,  unpre- 
pared for  the  shock  which  the  great  change  produces. 

More  rational  ideas  are  beginning  to  be  entertained,  and  a  better 
class  of  shops  has  recently  been  erected  ;  and  probably  they  now  com- 
pose a  large  majority  in  the  town  ;  but  these  great  sanitary  evils  still 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  form  a  prolific  cause  of  disease. 
Consumption,  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs — dyspepsia,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  bowels — find  their  origin  in  the  heated,  stagnant,  and 
corrupted  air  of  these  unventilated  shops.  It  is  attributable  to  these 
causes,  more  than  to  any  others,  that  the  shoemakers  so  of\en  exclaim, 
"  My  hands  are  unsteady  to-day,"  that  they  cease  to  work,  and  that  they 
ore  so  of\cn  feeble  and  debilitated,  and  grow  prematurely  old. 

These  causes,  however,  are  within  the  control  of  the  workmen 
themselves,  and  may  be  removed.  And  it  is  for  their  pecuniary  as  well 
as  sanitary  welfare  that  they  should  know  it.  It  is,  indeed,  poor  econ- 
omy to  purchase  a  berth  for  $1  50,  or  even  to  occupy  one  free  of  cost, 
with  the  privilege  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, when  a  good  one,  for  twice  or  thrice  that  sum,  can  be  obtained. 
The  one  lessens,  and  the  other  increases,  the  amount  and  productive 
power  and  value  of  labor.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of 
long  experience  and  careful  observation,  that  the  aggregate  productive 
capacity  of  the  shoemakers  might  be  doubled  ;  and,  in  doing  it,  a 
healthier,  a  longer,  and  a  happier  life  would  be  ensured. 

8.  The  house  accommodation  in  this  town,  according  to  the  subjoined 
statement,  compiled  from  the  assessora^  returns,  is  increasing  ;  but  it  is 
still  less  than  the  average  for  the  whole  State.     It  appears  to  have  been 
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9  persons  to  each  house  in  1840,  and  8.1  in  1850.  In  the  whole 
State  it  was  7.6  persons  in  1840,  and  7.4  in  1850.  The  number^  of 
tenements  returned  in  the  census  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  is 
1,948,  and  the  number  of  families  3,800,  or  nearly  2,  on  the  average, 
to  each  tenement ;  and  more  than  two  to  each  dwelling-house,  accord- 
ing to  the  assessors^  returns.  According  to  this  statement,  the  families 
have  the  small  average  of  3.8  persons  to  each.  Additional  house  ac- 
commodation is  needed  in  Lynn. 

I>welllns  Othtr  Penoot  to  1 

Period.  Popalfttion.  Hoaw«.        Shopn.  Barnf.      Bnlldlngii.       Total.   Dw.  Hoaiv. 

1800,  2,837  211  113  154  27  505  13.4 

1810,  4,087  450  169  309  150  1,078  9.0 

1820,  4,515  450  151  204  100  905  10.0 

1830,  6,133  561  209  265  74  1,109  10.9 

1840,  9,367  1,037  144  336  295  1,812  9.0 

1850,  14,257  1,744  543  594  302  3,183  8.1 

The  houses  recently  erected  have  been  on  an  improved  plan  of  con- 
struction. An  older  style  of  one-and-half-story  houses,  has  prevailed 
here  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual  in  other  towns.  A  large  portion  of 
them  have  small  yards  and  gardens  attached,  which  is  an  excellent  ap- 
purtenance ;  but,  generally,  they  seem  to  be  constructed  without  much 
regard  to  correct  architectural  taste,  or  good  sanitary  economy.  Many 
of  the  new  cottages  and  other  houses  of  the  more  wealthy,  and  of  the 
laboring  classes,  show  that  good  principles  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood, and  more  properly  applied. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  accommodation  of  our  mechanics,  that 
their  dwellings  and  workshops  should  be  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  manufacturers  for  whom  they  work  ;  but  they  might  be  at 
a  distance,  and  might  be  located  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  town. 
And  a  suggestion  for  an  improved  class  of  houses  has  occurred  to  us, 
which  we  throw  out  for  consideration.  It  is  this  :  that  a  tier  of  build- 
ing lots,  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  be  laid  out ;  that 
five  houses  on  each  side  of  a  central  lot,  on  an  approved  sanitary  plan, 
be  erected  ;  and  that  on  this  central  lot  a  workshop  of  an  improved 
construction  be  built,  combining  conveniences  for  light,  heat,  air,  ven- 
tilation, and  all  desirable  arrangements,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate twenty  persons,  or  such  other  number  as  may  occupy  the  ten 
dwelling-houses  on  either  side.  It  is  supposed  that  a  dwelling-house 
of  this  description  might  be  erected  for  $500  to  9750,  and  a  workshop 
for  $250 ;  and  that  such  houses  would  readily  rent  for  $40  to  $70 
each,  or  for  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  At  the  same  time,  they 
would  confer  a  great  pecuniary  and  sanitary  benefit  upon  the  occu- 
pants. A  similar  plan,  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring 
classes,  has  recently  been  recommended  by  an  eminent  sanitary  re- 
former, in  Paris,  in  preference  to  those  connected  in  blocks. 

9.  The  property  of  the  town  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  and, 
according  to  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  assessors* 
books,  in  which  it  is  estimated  at  its  cash  value,  it  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  five  years.  During  the  last  year,  it  has  increased 
$643,235,  or  15  per  cent. 
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Ymt*. 


A«jrn«nteV»!natl<*n  of  the  Property.  |     K„mli«T   [      Amoui.t 

—  •  of  Rtilnble  '  ofTNxm 


Real. 


1845,!  1,345,134 
1847,;2,449,587 
I84y,  2,838,4^ 
1850, 3,160,515 


PeTkOnnl. 


$GG8,503 
1,150,002 
1,353,185 
1,674,328 


Total. 


$2,013,637 
3,599,589 
4,191,608 
4,8.34,843 


2,457 

2,4(2) 
2,809 
3^251 


$20,913  76 
31,803  66 
34,392  32 
48,521  68 


PmpcrUoB  fur  rtirh. 


$!«>.       Poll,  iluhab't. 


$0  88'$8  51i$l  81 
0  78ll2  88  1  81 
0  72  12  24  2  72 

0  90 '14  99;  3  40 


The  poll  tax  in  1845  was  tl  30 ;  now,$l  60.  The  public  taxes 
seem  to  have  increased  faster  than  the  population  or  property.  In  1848, 
44  persons  paid  over  $100  tax  ;  19  over  $200  ;  3  over  8300  ;  2  over 
$409;  and  1  over  $700.  In  1849,  37  persons  paid  over  $100 ;  16 
over  $200  ;  4  over  $300  ;  1,  $500  ;  and  1,  $1,476.  In  1860, 67  per- 
sons  paid  over  $100  ;  25  over  $200  ;  13  over  $300 ;  6  over  $400 ;  2 
over  $600  ;  and  1,  $814  88. 

10.  The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  town,  and  the  objects  for 
which  these  taxes  were  imposed,  appear  from  the  following  statement : 


INCOME. 

for  1848. 

For  1818. 

IbrlflBOi 

From  Taxes, 

$29,008  90 

$30,497  43 

$82,047  45 

State  School  Fund, 

616  86 

527  76 

497  12 

Rents, 

6  00 

74  00 

51  00 

Licenses, 

36  00 

48  00 

32  00 

Loans, 

8,066  81 

14,272  41 

9,921  41 

Total,   . 

$32,632  67 

$46,419  60 

$42,648  98 

EXPENDITURES. 

1 

For  Schoolhouses, 

$3,617  14 

$16,497  69 

$10,496  02 

Schools, 

9,247  34 

11,230  32 

12,022  35 

Higliways  &  Bridges. 

3,115  81 

5,398  15 

5,456  83 

Salaries  and  Services 

616  44 

1,749  51 

1,739  76 

Fire  Department, 

2,600  25 

1,339  71 

847  75 

Police, 

260  91 

169  45 

249  00 

Pauperism,    . 

3,320  00 

4,421  62 

4,677  72 

Health, 

343  80 

Contingent,   . 

5,922  80 

1,464  00 

2,100  80 

County  Tax, . 

1,570  08 

1,570  80 

1,570  80 

Int'st  on  Town  Debt. 

2,361  80 

2,578  35 

8,045  15 

Total,   .  .    $32,632  57      $45,419  60      $42,548  98 

Net  balance  of  the  town  debt,  $46,705  72       $56,960  55 

>  Wm.  Basflctt,  Esq..  the  present  able  city  clerk  of  Lynn,  has  introduced  a  new,  simple,  asd 
fomprchenfiive  metboa  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  expenditures,  by  which  the  diflSsreflt 
items  may  be  classified,  and  hereafter  and  at  any  time  stated,  with  ease  and  exactness.  'Ibe 
plan  is  a  modification  of  one  in  use  at  Salem,  and  so  favorably  commends  ita^f  to  reoc/al 
adoption  by  other  towns,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to  allude  to  it  m  this  conneeiioa.  Diflm^ 
booKS  arc  prepared  for  each  of  four  departments  of  the  city  government,  is  which  arecr- 
tered,  in  separate  columns,  specially  ruled  for  the  oMect,  under  appropriate  headiogs,  evtrv 
biN  for  which  an  order  is  drawn  on  the  treasury.  The  headings  ot  the  books  of  the  tevfral 
departments  are  as  follows : — 

L    Mayor* s  and  Aldermen^ s  DepartmaU, — Column  1.  Date  of  order  3  S.  Name  of  clw- 
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These  burdens  of  taxation  are  rather  heavy  ;  more  so  than  in  many 
towns ;  but  the  tax-payers  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  more 
than  half  the  expenditures,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  been  made  for 
the  intellectual  elevation  of  that  class  of  persons  in  whose  keeping 
the  future  destinies  of  the  city  are  soon  to  be  placed. 

Lynn  has  two  banks ;  one  having  a  capital  of  $90,750,  and  the  other 
of  f  150,000  ;  and  a  Savings  Bank,  containing  t81,100  89',  received 
from  789  depositors. 

11.  The  losses  of  properly  by  fre  continue  to  be  very  small.  The 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Office,  of  about  ^1,000,000  insured,  lost  within 
the  last  three  years  $790  06  only.  The  total  loss  by  fire,  during  this 
period,  is  estimated  at  $5,000,  or  an  annual  average  of  $1,666. 

12.  The  intellectual  education  of  the  children  of  Lynn  is  provided  for 
with  a  liberal  hand.  In  the  year  ending  March  1,  1849,  $26,728  01, 
or  58  per  cent,  of  the  whole  public  expenditure,  was  for  schools  and 
schoolhouses ;  and,  in  1850,  $22,517  37,  or  52  per  cent.,  was  paid 
for  the  same  object !  The  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  good  one ; 
and  consists  of  Primary  schools.  Intermediate  schools.  Principal  schools, 
and  a  High  school,  into  which  the  children  are  admitted  and  advanced 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  schools,  according  to  capacity.  The 
High  school  is  for  the  whole  town.  Each  district  or  ward,  has  one 
Principal  school.  Wards  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  have  each  one  Intermediate 
flchool ;  and  Ward  6,  has  2  such  schools.  Wards  1,  2,  and  3,  have 
each  one  Primary  school ;  Wards  2,  4,  and  5,  have  each  4 ;  and  Ward 
6,  3  such  schools.  The  following  general  view  of  the  schools,  is  com- 
piled from  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Education : — 

la  1640.  Ill  1643.  In  1690. 

Children  at  the  educational  age,  •     -     2,451  2,720  2,794 

Number  of  Public  schools,      ...          16  22  34 

Scholars  at  school  in  summer,      •     -     1,606  2,278  2,890 

Average  attendance, 963  1,306  2,124 

Money  raised  for  schools,  ....  $5,000  $6,000  $12,772 

Average  for  each  child, 2.21  4,315 

School  rank  of  town  in  State,       •     -      168th  142d  5l8t 

School  rank  of  town  in  county,       -       13th  15th  4th 

aat ;  3.  No.  of  order  \  4.  Repairs  of  streeti^  &c. }  5.  Lading  out  streets }  6.  Repain  ofcit/ 
boildinji^ ;  7.  Health  deparlmeut ;  8.  Priuting  and  siatioDery  \  9.  Coiisiablcs  and  police : 
10.  House  of  Correction :  11.  Lunatic  Hospital:  12.  Salaries  of  city  officers;  13.  Special 
appropriaiious )  14.  Inciaenlal;  15.  Interest;  16.  TotaJj  17.  Remarks  ^--occupying  z  folio 
l>ost  pages. 

II.  School  Hfparfm^iif.— Column  1.  Date  of  order;  2.  Name  of  claimant;  3  No.  of  or- 
<ler;  4.  Salaries;  5.  Committee's  services;  6.  Repairs;  7.  Rents;  8.  Care  of  booses;  9. 
Books:  10.  Printing  and  stationery;  11.  Special  appropriations;  12.  Incidental;  13.  To- 
tal ;  14.  Remarks ;— occupying  two  folio  post  pages.  This  form  would  he  improved  by 
a<ldiug  a  eolamn  for  each  schMil  in  the  town,  that  the  average  expense  of  educating  a  child 
therein  niight  be  ascertained. 

III.  Fire  Dqifortmenl. ^-Columu  1.  Date  of  order;  2.  Name  of  claimant;  3.  No.  of  or- 
der; 4  to  13.  Each  of  the  9  engine  companies;  14  and  15.  Each  of  the  hook  and  ladder 
companies ;  16.  General  expenses ;  17.  Poll  tax  remitted ;  18.  Special  appropriations ;  19. 
Total ;  20.  Remarks  ; — occupyinff  2  folio  post  pages. 

IV.  Poor  Department. — Almtnouse: — Column  1.  Date  of  order;  2.  Name  of  claimant ; 
S.  No.  of  order:  4w  Furniture;  5.  Clothinc  and  bedding:  6.  Groceries;  7.  Bread  and 
breadstufl*;  8.  Wood;  9.  Coal;  10.  Meat;  11.  Fish;  12.  Funeral  expenses;  13.  Labor; 
14.  Housekeeping  articles  and  expenses ;  15.  Incidental ;  16.  Special  appropriations ;  17. 
Total;  18.  Remarks. — Cha-door  Relief :-~-C<Aamn  1.  Date  of  order;  2.  Name  of  claimant  >^ 
3.  No  of  order ;  4.  Store  supplies ;  o.  Fuel ;  6.  Cash ;  7.  Funerals ;  8.  Paid  other  towns ; 
Farm:  9.  Labor;  10.  Grain;  11.  Carts jmd  tools ;  12.  Livestock:  13.  Incidental  :—G^cif- 
ermi:  14.  Salaries;  15.  Repairs  on  buiidiaga  5  16.  Special  and  incideolal  >-17.  Total)  18. 
fioMrits ;— oecapyiBf  4  pages  kXto  poit 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  the  schools  in  the  several  wards,  for 
the  last  year : — 

For* 


Wtfd*.   flchoob. 

Teacher*. 

Bcholara. 

Attendance. 

Expenaea. 

SdMter. 

1,         3 

M.  1     F. 

2 

181 

170 

$928  22 

$5  12 

2,         6 

7 

423 

345 

1,966  15 

4  64 

3,         2 

1 

141 

116 

696  72 

4  94 

4,         6 

6 

464 

359 

2,003  99 

4  53 

5,         6 

8 

482 

414 

2,144  11 

4  44 

6,         7 

9 

582 

474 

2,536  72 

435 

7,         1 

• 

66 

50 

491  30 

7  44 

8,         1 

m 

49 

34 

411  85 

8  40 

9,         1 

- 

66 

40 

542  73 

8  22 

Total,  33  9  33      2,454      2,002      $11,721  79      $4  36 

The  High  school  which  has  been  recently  established,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement,  is  attended  by  78  scholars.  The  33 
other  schools  have  42  teachers,  9  males  and  33  females  ;  and  the  av- 
erage cost  of  educating  each  scholar  in  the  town,  without  estimatiiig 
the  cost  and  repairs  of  schoolhouses  and  some  other  matters,  is  $4.36. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  each  school,  to 
show  the  comparative  expenses  from  year  to  year. 

The  School  Committee,  in  their  able  report,  have  og^in  called  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  schoolhouses.  They  state  that  a 
Primary  school  in  Ward  2,  having  an  average  of  48  and  an  attend- 
ance of  40  scholars,  is  kept  in  a  room  24  feet  by  16,  and  8^  feet  in 
height,  the  whole  room  measuring  only  3,624  cubic  feet,  or  90.6  to 
•each  scholar.  An  adequate  supply  of  air  for  each  person,  is  supposed 
to  be  about  10  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Hence  the  whole  air  of  the 
room,  unless  renewed  by  fresh  supplies,  entering  through  the  doors, 
windows,  or  otherwise,  becomes  tainted  with  poisonous  gases  from 
the  lungs,  and  is  rendered  unfit  for  use  in  less  than  ten  minutes! 
And  some  other  schoolhouses  arc  in  o  condition  nearly  as  bad.  It  is 
in  badly  located  and  inadequately  constructed  schoolhouses,  that  many 
and  many  a  person  is  debilitated  and  prepared  for  the  easy  invasion  of 
disease.  The  lives  of  many  children  are  sacrificed  every  year  to  the 
insatiable  scarlatina,  or  to  some  other  disease,  by  those  who  have  con- 
sidered such  sacrifices  inevitable,  while  in  truth,  they  are  the  result, 
not  of  inevitable,  but  of  controllable  and  removable  causes.  If  per- 
sons have  not  lost  the  vital  power  of  resisting  disease  by  transgres- 
sions of  some  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  preservation  of  their  lives  may 
not  only  be  possible,  but  probable.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  our 
worthy  mayor  has  felt  the  force  of  these  sanitary  evils,  and  has  pre- 
sented them  to  the  consideration  of  the  city  council. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  an  additional  means  of  education, 
that  two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city,  one  having  a 
-circulation  of  750,  and  the  other  of  1,150  copies.  There  are  also  a 
social  and  a  circulating  library,  of  1,500  volumes  each.  There  are  8 
■school  libraries,  containing  2,450  volumes,  or  316  each.  A  lyceum,  at 
which  lectures  are  delivered,  weekly ;  and  various  other  social,  chari- 
table, and  religious  societies,  exist  in  the  town. 
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13.  The  religious  opinions  of  the  people,  and  the  religious  influ- 
ences exerted  for  their  improvement  and  welfare,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement.  It  appears  that  1  society  of  Baptists,  1 
of  Christians,  1  of  Episcopalians,  4  of  Methodists,  4  of  Orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists,  1  of  Unitarians,  2  of  Universalists,  1  of  Friends,  and  1  of 
Koman  Catholics,  exist  in  the  town.  Their  aggregate  church  property 
has  been  estimated  at  124,000 ;  the  accommodations  or  sittings  they 
furnish,  at  8,000;  the  annual  expenses  of  public  worship,  at  $12,000; 
and  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  churches,  at  1,500.  This 
must  be  considered  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  exact  truth ;  but 
allowing  it  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  basis  of  calculation,  it 
shows  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  can  be  accommodated  at 
places  of  public  worship.  A  little  less  than  $1.00  annually,  for  each 
inhabitant,  is  paid  for  the  annual  expenses ;  and  about  1  inhabitant  in 
10  is  a  communicant. 

This  estimate  of  the  voluntary  payments  for  the  support  of  public 
worship,  is  exclusive  of  the  expenses  and  personal  labors  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  flourishing  Sabbath  schools ;  and  of  the  streams  that  are  con- 
stantly flowing  for  objects  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

14.  Pauperism  seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  In  1840  there  were  80 
in-door,  and  200  out-door  paupers ;  and  the  whole  annual  cost  of  their 
support  was  $4,000.  For  the  last  year  there  have  been  45  in-door,  ( 15 
natives  and  30  foreigners,)  and  240  out-door  paupers,  and  the  whole  cost 
of  their  support  was  $4,677.72.  In  1840  there  was  1  in-door  pauper 
to  117  inhabitants;  in  the  last  year  only  1  to  317  inhabitants — a  very 
gratifying  indication  of  improvement  and  prosperity. 

15.  Crime  can  now  be  exhibited  from  year  to  year,  by  the  records 
of  the  police  court,  to  show  the  moral  movements  and  progress  of  the 
people,  and  their  corflparative  moral  elevation.  For  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1850,  it  appears  that  170  suits  were  entered  in  the  police  court, 
of  which  118  resulted  in  convictions: — 18  were  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery ;  6  for  larceny ;  1  for  shop-breaking ;  1  for  riot ;  19  for  disor- 
derly conduct  in  the  streets;  1  for  malicious  mischief;  1  for  being  a 
vagabond ;  1  for  cruelty  to  beasts ;  2  for  lascivious  cohabitation ;  1 
for  being  a  stubborn  child ;  42  for  being  common  drunkards;  11  for 
being  drunk ;  and  13  for  violating  the  license  law.  This  is  1  convic- 
tion to  about  127  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  they  were  mostly  for  com- 
paratively small  crimes.  The  statement  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
morality  of  the  town. 

17.  Until  within  this  year  Lynn  has  had  but  three  different  grounds 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which,  together,  measure  less  than  5  acres. 
During  the  year  1849,  there  were  143  interments  in  the  "  Western'** 
burial  ground  ;  123  in  the  "  Eastern ;"  10  in  the  "  Friends' ;"  and  12 
in  the  ^'  Dissenters' ;"  total,  288 ;  besides  still-bom  infants,  which< 
were  not  entered  upon  the  records.  The  condition  of  these  grounds  is 
thus  described  : — ^"  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  half  of  these  burials  were 
made  in  the  two  acres  at  the  west  end  of  the  Common,  which  has  been 
used  by  most  of  the  population,  for  this  purpose,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  The  condition  of  this  ground  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be 
described  without  the  use  of  terms  that  would  shock  the  sensibility  of 
a  large  number  of  families  who  have  a  mournful  interest  in  the  place 
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and  its  asBociations.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  location  is  unrait- 
able,  and  that  further  burials  there  ought  to  be  discontinued.  The 
ground  is  damp— the  coffins  in  the  tombs  and  graves  soon  decay — ^the 
vampyre  of  disease  and  death  hovers  around  its  sombre  shades. 

^^  The  location  of  the  other  three  burial  grounds  is  also  highly  objec- 
tionable, as  they  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  A  proper 
regard  for  the  public  health  requires  that  no  more  burials  should  be 
made  in  them.'' 

Many  of  our  fellow-citizens  have  long  desired  that  additional  burial 
accommodations  should  be  provided.  And  after  a  series  of  prelimi- 
nary  measures,  on  the  22d  October,  1849,  an  association,  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  Corporation,"  was  organized,  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  ceme- 
tery. A  lot  of  ground,  containing  about  24  acres,  was  purchased,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,800;  and  it  was  consecrated,  as  a  place  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1850.  Mrs.  Stocker  was  the  first 
person  buried,  and  she  was  interred  October  13,  1850.  The  price  of 
a  burial  lot,  of  300  square  feet,  is  fixed  at  $15.  The  first  Annual  Re- 
port was  made  January  7,  1850,  and  contains  the  paragraphs  above 
quoted,  and  the  following  description  of  the  ground  : — "  It  is  well 
wooded  with  white  and  pitch  pines,  interspersed  with  oaks,  cedars,  and 
other  trees.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  a  beautiful  hill,  covered 
with  trees,  and  presenting  several  fine  vistas.  Near  the  centre  b 
*  Forest  Rock,'  about  twenty  feet  higher  than  *  Lover's  Leap,'  which 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  town  and  ocean,  the  islands  of 
Boston  Harbor,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  the  Blue  Hills.  This  emi- 
nence falls  off,  in  an  easy  slope,  into  a  variety  of  moderate  swells, 
level  plats,  and  graceful  valleys ;  affording  a  fine  exercise  for  taste 
and  judgment  to  construct  avenues  and  pathways,  along  which  the  eye 
may  be  gratified  with  a  great  variety  of  woodland  scenery,  and  an 
equal  diversity  in  the  selection  of  spots  suitable  for  placing  the  monu- 
mental marble.  In  romantic  scenery,  poetic  beauty,  and  peaceful  se- 
clusion,— three  things  particularly  desirable  in  a  burial  place," — the 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery  "  is  not  exceeded  by  any  place  which  we  have 
examined.  The  location  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  convenient 
for  any  part  of  the  town.  The  entrance  will  be  on  Boston  street,  about 
a  furlong  from  the  bridge  in  Franklin  street.  The  distance  from  Lynn 
Hotel  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  rods ;  from  Lyceum  Hall,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  rods ;  from  Gravesend,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  rods ;  from  the  Dye-house,  two  hundred  and  eighty  rods ;  from 
the  Lynn  Depot,  one  mile  ;  and  from  Saugus  Bridge  and  Swamscot, 
two  miles  each." 

3.  Movements  or  Changes  of  the  Population, 

During  the  past  year  the  changes  in  our  population,  produced  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  three  great  events  of  life,  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  have  been  great.  A  large  amount  of  life  has  been  created ; 
and  circumstances  presently  to  be  noticed,  have  occurred  by  which 
an  amount  larger  than  usual  has  been  destroyed.  These  changes  arc 
constantly  going  on,  and  are  more  frequent  and  greater  in  the  aggre- 
gate, than  is  commonly  supposed.  On  the  average,  more  than  one 
hunian  being  has  come  into  existence  in  this  town,  for  every  day 
during  the  year ;  and  more  than  one  has  gone  out  of  it  for  every  two 
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days.  We  proceed  to  notice,  more  in  detail,  these  great  measurers  of 
human  progress ;  and  that  a  comparison  may  he  drawn  hetween  differ- 
ent periods,  we  present  similar  facts  for  the  previous  year — 1848.  An 
abstract  of  the  returns  to  the  State,  for  184^1848,  as  they  appear  in 
the  registration  reports,  is  subjoined.  They  are,  however,  too  imper- 
fect for  a  basis  of  correct  deductions  : — 


1S4». 

1843. 

1314. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Births,    .     . 

40 

41 

. 

296 

335 

306 

259 

Marriages,  . 

58 

29 

. 

90 

94 

63 

110 

Deaths,  .     . 

74 

116 

. 

200 

206 

225 

173 

The  number  of  births  entered  and  the  sexes  of  the  children  bom, 
for  the  whole  of  the  last  two  years,  exhibit  the  following  singular  re- 
sults : — 

1848,  Males,  196  Females,  210  Total,  406 

1849,  "      210  "        196  "      406 

showing  the  same  number  of  births  in  each  year ;  and  by  reversing 
the  difference  between  the  sexes,  the  same  number  of  each  sex  in  both 
years.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  exact  number  of  births  in  town,  and 
that  our  population  was  12,500  on  the  average,  for  the  two  years,  it 
shows  the  births  to  have  been  nearly  3.25  per  cent.,  or  1  in  3  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Among  the  births  were  7  pairs  of  twins,  in  1848 ;  and  3  pairs, 
in  1849. 

The  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  1848,  was  109,  or  1  in  115  of 
the  population :  and  in  1849,  it  was  129,  or  1  in  100.  These  propor- 
tions are  unusually  large,  and  indicate  a  favorable  state  of  prosperity. 
The  residences  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  other  facts, 
are  shown  in  the  following  abstract : — 

Both  parties  were  residents  of  Lynn,  in  . 
The  man  a  resident,  and  the  woman  a  non-res 

ident,  in 

The  woman  a  resident,  and  the  man  a  non-res 

ident,  in    .         *         ...         . 
Neither  party  was  a  resident,  in 
The  residence  of  the  man  was  not  stated,  in 
The  residence  of  the  woman  was  not  stated,  iji 
The  residence  of  neither  party  was  stated,  in 


1848. 

1849. 

69  cases. 

109  cases. 

5     " 

3     " 

7     " 

14     " 

8     " 

3     " 

8     " 

• 

4     " 

• 

8    " 

• 

Total  marriages, 109 


(( 


Both  parties  were  married  for  the  first  time^  in 

The  man  was  married  the  first  time,  and  the  woman  the 
second  time,  in 

The  woman  was  married  the  first,  and  the  man  the  sec- 
ond time,  in 

Both  parties  had  been  married  before,  in  .         .         . 

Not  stated  as  to  either,  in 

In  3  cases  the  man  was  married  for  the  third  time,  and  in  1,  for  the 
fourth  time.  In  no  case  was  the  woman  married  more  than  for  the 
second  time. 


129 

44 

110 

cases. 

2 

(i 

8 

&& 

8 

C( 

1 

44 
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The  ages  of  both  parties  arc  given,  in     . 
The  ages  of  one  only,  or  neither  was  given,  in 
The  average  age  of  the  men,  at  all  marriages, 
was  ........ 

The  average  age  of  the  women,  at  all  marri- 
ages, was 

Men  whose  ages  were  known  at  first  marriage. 

Their  average  ages  were 
Men  whose  ages  were  known  at  subsequent 
marriages,  ...... 

Their  average  ages  were 
Women  whose  ages  were  known  at  first  mar- 

riajje, 

Their  average  ages  were 
Women  whose  ages  were  known  at  subsequent 

marriages, 

Their  averages  were       .... 
The  age  of  the  youngest  man  at  marriage,  was 
•*      **    of  the  youngest  woman  at  '' 
"      "    of  the  oldest  man  at  " 

*'      "    of  the  oldest  woman  at        " 


1948. 

35     " 


I»9. 

96  cases. 
33    " 


28  years.      27  yean. 


24     " 
36 

24  years. 

5  cases. 
55  years. 


24 
106 
25  yean. 


14 

44  yean. 


cc 


iC 


38 

24  years. 

3  cases. 
27  years. 
18 
16 
66 
59 


104 
21  yean. 


Ci 


c« 


cc 


i& 


10 
41  yean. 
19    " 
15    « 
72    " 
54    « 


These  marriages  were  solemnized  by  32  difiercnt  persons,  6  of 
whom  were  justices  of  the  peace.  One  clergyman  performed  the  cer- 
emony in  40  cases ;  1  in  22 ;  1  in  21  ;  1  in  16 ;  1  in  13  ;  and  otben 
in  a  less  number.     In  3  cases  the  clergyman  was  not  a  resident. 

The  number  of  deaths  recorded,  and  the  sexes  of  the  persons  who 
died,  are  as  follows : — 


1848, 
1849, 


Males,  129 
146 


a 


Females,  181 
142 


(« 


Total,  310 
288 


Ci 


This  exhibits  a  mortality  of  about  2.39  per  cent.,  or  1  in  41  of  the 
population.  This  is  a  large  excess  above  the  usual  mortality.  There 
is,  however,  even  in  this  year,  a  large  excess  of  births  over  the  deaths. 
In  years  of  ordinary  health  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  births  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  deaths.  The  number  and  average  ages  of 
those  whose  ages  were  known,  were  as  follows : — 

307  in  1848,  aggregate  ages,  7,230  yrs.  7  m.  16  d.  Av.  age,  23  yra.  6  m.  18  d. 
287  in  1849,         "  "     6,235    "   3  "  24  "       "        21    "    8  "  28  •* 


1848, 


1849, 


1848, 


Under  5. 

5  to  15. 

15  to  60. 

OrerfiO. 

Total. 

Males,  .     . 

.    59 

14 

40 

16 

129 

Females,   . 

.     72 

18 

63 

28 

181 

Both,     .     . 

.  131 

32 

103 

44 

310 

Males    .     , 

.     71 

16 

39 

20 

146 

Females,    , 

.     64 

11 

50 

17 

142 

Both,     .     . 

.  135 

27 

89 

37 

288 

Winter. 

Bpring. 

Sommer. 

Autamn. 

Yew. 

Males,  . 

.    24 

17 

70 

18 

129 

Females,   . 

26 

27 

89 

39 

181 

Both,     .     . 

.     50 

44 

159 

57 
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MS, 


Under  5. 

5  to  15. 

15  10  60. 

OrerfiO^ 

Totml. 

Males,  . 

.     37 

34 

53 

22 

146 

Females, 

.     38 

36 

47 

21 

142 

Both,     . 

.    75 

70 

100 

43 

288 

diseases  and  causes  of  death,  classified  as  recommended  in  the 
y  Report,  (pp.  149,  393,)  were  as  follows : — 


1818. 

1.  Zymotic  Diseases. 
%f  (Asiatic,) 
El  Infantum, 


10 
3 
117 
1 


10 
1 


6ry, 
elas, 

Intermittent, 
Remittent, 
Typhus,  . 
ig  Cough, 

ina,  . 
pox,  . 

il, 

Hseases  of  Uncertain  Seat, 

kI,  •  •  •  • 

le  Diseases, 
mation, 
la,     . 


1849. 

16 
4 
3 

21 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 

71 
1 


148   130 


2 
3 

8 
9 
1 
2 


1 
1 


8 

11 

4 

1 


25     26 

eases  of  the  Nervous  Organs. 
isions,  ..45 
cephalus,  ..14 
y,  .  .  .  2  . 
sis,    .  12 

Disease  of,        .         6       5 

a,     .  .       14     16 

eases  of  Circulative  Organs. 
Disease  of,        .        5       5 


12 

7 

1 

2 

1 

• 

1 

5 

7 

• 

1 

2 

1848.      lit. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Or* 

gans. 
Consumption,  .      64     49 

Pnuemonia,         .         .        8      14 

Total,     .  .      72     63 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Or- 

gans. 
Bowels,  Disease  of, 
Gastritis,     . 
Quinsy, 
Teething,    . 
Ulceration, 
Worms, 

Total,     .  .      23     16 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Urinative  Or- 

gans. 
Gravel,       ....        1 

8.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Or- 

gans. 
Child-birth,         ..23 

9.  OldAgey        .        .        9     14 

10.  External  Causes. 

2  3 
2 
1 
2 

1  1 
2 

3  11 
9       8 


Accidents,  . 

Drowning,  . 

Heat, 

Intemperance, 

Suffocation, 

Suicide, 

Total,      . 
11.  Unknoum  Causes^ 

Total,      . 


310  288 


ill  be  perceived,  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  zymotic, 
lemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  prevailed  here  to  a 
tztent,  during  both  years.  They  produced  148  deaths,  or  47.74 
It  of  the  whole  mortality,  in  1848 ;  and  130  deaths,  or  45.14 
nt.,  in  1849.  Of  the  different  diseases  of  this  class,  cholera, 
sry,  and  scarlatina,  to  be  noticed  farther  on,  have  produced  the 
It  number  of  deaths.  Typhus,  or  typhoid  fever,  produced  10 
in  1848,  and  7  in  1849 ;  and  some  of  the  eases  were  plainly 
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traceable  to  filth,  or  Homc  other  local  causes.     Croup  produced  the 
same  number  of  deaths  in  each  year,  which  is  a  small  proportion ;  and 
it  is  said  tliat  this  disease  is  less  common  in  Lynn  than  in  many  other 
places.     Whetlier  it  be  so,  can  be  determined  only  by  a  series  of  exact 
ob8cr\'ations,  made  thruugli  several  years. 

In  1848,  an  epidemic  dysentery,  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  type, soch 
as  had  not  been  known  here  for  many  years,  appeared  in  Ward  2,  in 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town — a  section  commonly  known  as 
Wood  End.  The  infected  district  lias  an  area  of  about  one  square 
mile,  and  then  contained  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000 — principallj 
shoemakers.  It  has  on  its  southeasterly  border  the  ocean,  and  on  its 
westerly  border  High  Rock  Hill,  which,  from  an  elevation  of  170  feet, 
slo|)es  northerly  until  it  tenninates  in  Fresh  Marsh,  or  Reedy  Meadow, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  road  passes  to  Graves  End.  Through  this 
meadow  flows  a  small  stream,  known  as  Stacy's  Brook.  This  di^ 
trict  contains  two  small  ponds  of  stagnant  water;  one  northerly,  and 
the  other  near  the  centre.  It  also  contains  the  Eastern  Burial  Ground. 
It  is  rather  morc  elevated  than  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  is  usually 
a  healthy  locality. 

The  first  case  of  the  disease  occurred  on  the  28th  of  July,  in  tbe 
house  on  the  nortlierly  corner  of  Olive  and  Chesuut  streets,  and  resulted 
in  recovery.  Other  persons  werc  soon  aAer  attacked,  and  the  epi- 
demic spread  with  great  rapidity  throughout  the  section.  A  laige  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  werc  morc  or  less  affected — some  with  greater 
severity  than  others.  It  was  confined  to  no  class ;  males  and  femalea, 
the  apparently  healthy  and  invalids,  were  indiscriminately  attacked. 
The  mortality  was  greatest,  however,  among  children.  The  disease 
usually  commenced  with  pains  in  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels,  near 
the  rcctum  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  fatal  coses,  produced  nausea 
and  vomiting,  mucus  and  bloody  evacuations,  which  werc  succeeded 
by  ulceration,  mortification,  and  death.  Remedies  seemed  to  have 
little  or  no  effect.  Generally  the  disease  went  on,  from  its  commence- 
ment  to  its  termination,  uncontrolled  by  the  best  medical  skill.  Some- 
times, death  was  produced  in  a  few  hours  ;  sometimes,  in  a  few  days, 
or  a  few  weeks. 

The  town  records  contain  entries  of  1 17  deaths  by  dyscnterj',  in 
1848,  of  which  seven-eighths  werc  supposed  to  be  in  this  section. 
Some  bad  cases  occurred  on  High  Rock  Hill,  in  Broad  street,  and  Na- 
hant  street,  near  the  beach ;  and  at  the  extreme  east  end,  known  as 
*'  The  Farms."  The  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  Swamscot,  were 
generally  free  from  the  disease.  One  person  died  in  May,  1  in  July, 
44  in  August,  60  in  September,  9  in  October,  1  in  November,  and  1 
in  December;  51  were  males,  and  66  females.  Under  5  years  of 
age,  66  died ;  5  to  10,  11  ;  10  to  15,  2  ;  15  to  20,  1 ;  20  to  30,  7; 
80  to  40,  3;  40  to  50,  7  ;  50  to  60,  10  ;  60  to  70,  3 ;  and  70  to  80, 2. 
Estimating  that  there  were  100  deaths  in  this  2,000  population,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  mortality,  in  the  three  months, 
was  5  per  cent,  or  1  in  20  of  the  inhabitants  ! 

This  terrible  epidemic  had  a  cause ;  but  what  that  cause  tcas^  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  have  suggested  tliat  it 
might  have  been  the  exhalations  from  Fresh  Meadow  or  from  the 
stagnant  waters  in  the  neighborhood,  or  some  peculiar  condition  of 
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the  burying  ground  or  the  well  water ;  but  others  deem  it  unjust  to 
charge  either  of  these  localities,  or  the  wells,  with  so  great  a  calamity* 
when  they  had  not  previously  been  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  such  a 
charge.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  might  have  been  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  waters  of  the  meadow,  or  in  the  places  in  it  from  which 
**  peat  ^^  had  been  taken,  or  in  the  vegetation,  or  in  something  else, 
which,  by  being  combined  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  air,  might,  at 
that  but  never  at  any  other  time,  have  been  the  source  from  which  the 
poison  was  exhaled.  The  season  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  an  epi- 
demic constitution  of  the  atmosphere  generally  prevailed.  Were  such 
exhalations  produced,  it  is  very  natural  that  they  should  be  carried* 
in  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  from  tiiis  locality  to  that  upon 
which  they  fell.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  Graves  End* 
on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow,  not  a  single  death  occurred.  Until 
observations  concerning  the  atmospheric,  local,  and  personal  causes  of 
epidemic  diseases,  arc  made  with  more  exactness,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  true  nature  and  history.  No  such 
observations  concerning  this  epidemic  were  made  at  the  time  ;  and  its 
causes  will  probably  remain  in  obscurity,  and  never  be  definitely 
known. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  dysentery  above  described,  scarlatina  as- 
sumed an  epidemic  form,  and  prevailed  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year  1849 ;  sometimes  with  great  malignity,  and  producing  death  in 
24  hours  af\er  an  attack.  It  was  diffused  through  the  whole  town,  but 
prevailed  more  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  During  the  year,  71 
died — 35  males,  and  36  females ;  of  whom  50 — ^23  males,  and  27  fe- 
males— were  under  5 ;  16 — 10  males,  and  6  females — were  between  5- 
and  10 ;  2  males  and  1  female,  10  to  15 ;  1  male,  15  to  20 ;  and  1 
female,  between  50  and  60.  Nine  died  in  January,  5  in  February,  S 
in  March,  10  in  April,  13  in  May,  8  in  June,  1  in  July,  1  in  August,  2 
in  September,  5  in  November,  and  3  in  December. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  had  recently  arrived, 
destitute  and  of  filthy  and  intemperate  habits,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
worst  habitations  of  the  town,  and  admitted  into  the  almshouse.  He  was' 
suffering  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  severe  cholera  morbus,  but 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  Asiatic  Cholera.  He  died  two  dajn 
afterwards.  He  occupied  a  room  with  a  person  ill  with  a  tumor,  which 
emitted  offensive  odors.  On  the  next  day,  two  other  male  inmates,, 
aged  forty  and  forty-five  years,  both  dissipated,  were  attacked ;  one 
died  in  6  hours,  and  the  other  in  4  days.  On  the  same  day,  a  female,, 
aged  85,  died  in  24  hours  after  attack  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  female 
who  laid  her  out — the  worthy  sister  of  the  matron — ^was  attacked,  and 
died  in  36  hours.     The  alarm  now  became  very  great. 

The  almshouse  is  situated  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  half  a 
mile  from  the  marsh,  on  land  elevated  80  to  100  feet  above  tide  water^ 
in  what  has  been  considered  a  healthy  location.  It  has  generally  been 
kept  in  good  order,  though  it  was  not  provided  with  means  of  ventila- 
tion, and  was  too  much  crowded.  Rooms  are  provided  in  it  for  the. 
temporary  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences  before^ 
the  police  court. 

It  became  evident  that  the  poison  of  the  disease,  from  some  cause^ 
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had  been  attracted  to  the  locality,  and  had  become  so  concentnted. 
that  few  who  inhaled  its  atmosphere  had  sufficient  vitality  to  resist  h 
influence.  As  a  means  of  safety,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  ib- 
mates  to  temporary  accommodations.  This  was  done  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Board  of  Health.  Every  part  of  the  house  wu 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  ;  and  it  was  permitted  to  remain 
unoccupied  for  a  few  weeks.  In  the  mean  time,  cases  of  cholera  con- 
tinued to  occur,  but  mostly  among  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house.     A  few  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

On  the  19th,  2  males  died  ;  one,  aged  60,  of  bad  habits,  died  in  12 
hours  ;  the  other,  aged  85,  in  24  hours.  On  the  20th,  a  boy,  9  yeus 
old,  died  at  the  almshouse,  in  4  days  after  attack.  On  the  same  day, 
a  man  of  improper  habits,  aged  45,  died  in  10  hours  afler  attack. 
Next,  the  worthy  matron  of  the  establishment  fell  a  victim,  after  24 
hours*  illness.  The  next  case  of  death  was  in  five  hours  after  attack. 
It  was  in  ^^  Mulliken^s  buildings,**  a  damp  place,  surrounded  by  filtL 
The  deceased  was  healthy,  and  had  not  been  exposed.  On  the  28di,a 
female  from  Boston  died  at  Swamscot,  after  3  days*  sickness.  Next, a 
male,  of  dissipated  habits,  in  24  hours,  at  the  almshouse.  A  female, 
aged  40,  next  died,  near  Mulliken*s  buildings,  in  18  hours.  The  last 
case  of  death  was  that  of  u  female  from  Boston,  who  died  in  8  houia, 
on  the  30th  of  August. 

On  the  town  records,  16  cases  of  cholera  arc  recorded — 9  auUes^ 
and  7  females ;  9  were  in  the  almshouse,  and  7  elsewhere  ;  5  were 
natives  of  the  town,  1  of  Virginia,  and  2  of  Ireland ;  and  the  birth- 
places of  8  were  not  specified. 

During  1849,  there  were  recorded  10  deaths  by  cholera  infantum, 
21  by  dysentery-,  and  some  by  other  diseases,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  classed  with  those  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Of  the  sporadic  diseases  of  unccrtiiin  seat,  those  entered  under  the 
undefined  name  of  infantile  diseases,  and  dropsy — and,  in  the  3d  class, 
under  convulsions  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  the  most  numerous. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  the  4th  class.  In 
the  undefined  diseases  of  the  bowels,  some  cases  of  dysentery  or  chol- 
era may  have  been  classed  ;  and  those  here  given  against  ulceration  or 
canker,  probably  included  cases  of  scarlatina. 

Consumption  has  produced  the  usual  mortality  in  this  town,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  deaths  by  zymotic  diseases.  It  destroyed  64 
lives  in  1848,  and  49  in  1849  ;  or  an  average  of  56  in  both  years.  Of 
these,  28  were  males,  and  36  females,  in  1848  ;  and  17  males,  and  32 
females,  in  1849.  Of  the  49  cases  in  1849,  16 — or  4  males,  and  12 
females — were  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  ;  8  were  under  5 ;  and 
5  males  were  between  50  and  60.  77  occurred  in  winter,  11  in  spring, 
13  in  summer,  and  8  in  autumn.  This  statement  shows  that  there  has 
been,  during  both  these  years,  221  prol)abilities  of  living  without  con- 
sumption, to  1  of  dying  by  consumption  ;  and  that  there  is  twice  the 
liability  to  this  disease  here,  that  there  is  in  Plympton. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  a  family  of  col- 
ored persons,  in  a  court  between  Union  and  Spring  streets,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Station.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  colored  child,  from  Boston.  It  spread  into  the  neighborhood  ; 
but,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  others,  it  was 
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confined  to  an  area  of  about  half  a  square  mile.  About*  50  cases,  in- 
cluding varioloid,  occurred,  of  which  8  terminated  fatally ;  the  first  on 
the  22d  of  February,  and  the  last  on  the  22d  of  April ;  5  were  males, 
and  3  were  females ;  1  was  a  native  of  England,  1  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1  of  Vermont,  and  the  other  5  of  Lynn.  None  of  them  had  been  vac^ 
dnated.  These  deaths  were  consequently  a  kind  of  suicides^  resulting 
from  neglect  of  preventive  remedies. 

4.  Creneral  considerations^  conclusions^  and  recommendations. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  several  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters  that  have  come  under  notice  during  the  past  year.  OUiers,  hardly 
less  important,  might  have  been  mentioned ;  and  those  here  presented 
might  profitably  have  been  more  fully  illustrated  and  discussed  ;  but 
our  report  has  already  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  hasten 
to  its  conclusion,  and  leave  manv  things  for  consideration  and  notice 
in  the  annual  reports  of  future  Boards  of  Health. 

Among  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led,  are  these  : — 

1.  That  the  year  1850  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lynn.  In  it  they  threw  ofl^  their  old  town  government,  under 
which  they  had  lived  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  adopted  a 
city  charter.  And  they  are  now  about  to  commence  upon  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  circumstances  highly  favorable  to 
future  progress  and  social  elevation. 

2.  That  it  is  well  for  us  to  bo  informed  of  our  exact  social  and  san- 
itary condition  ;  and  to  provide  the  means  of  knowing  it,  from  year  to 
year,  by  annual  statements,  in  order  that  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  our  progress  may  be  marked,  and  that  motives  and  means  of  im- 
provement may  be  suggested  and  supplied. 

3.  That  our  experience,  during  the  past  year,  has  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  a  Board  of  Health,  separate  from,  but  acting  in  concert  with, 
the  other  departments  of  the  municipal  administration.  Important  ser- 
vices may  be  rendered  by  such  a  board,  which  might  be  omitted  by 
the  selectmen  of  a  town,  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city,  bur- 
dened, as  those  ofilicers  generally  are,  by  various  other  duties.  The 
intellectual  health  of  the  city  requires  a  school  committee,  as  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  the  government ;  the  physical  health  is  not  leas 
important,  and  equally  requires  a  separate  department  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

4.  That  the  records  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  Lynn, 
have  not  been  kept  with  sufficient  exactness,  nor  for  a  sufficient  lenffth 
of  time,  to  determine  the  true  sanitary  character  of  the  town,  nor  the 
rate  or  law  of  mortality  which  prevails.  And  any  attempt  to  exhibit 
such  a  character,  or  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  without 
full  and  accurate  records,  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable. 

5.  That,  though  Lynn  has  been  considered  a  healthy  town,  it  is,  like 
most  other  towns  in  Uie  State,  liable  to  be  visited  by  epidemic  diseases; 
— ^that  it  has  suffered  very  greatly  by  these  epidemics  during  the  last^ 
two  years ; — and  that  it  may  hereafler  asain  suffisr,  unless  correct 
principles  of  sanitary  reform  are  introduced,  and  the  causes  of  disease 
are  more  generally  understood,  and  efficient  roeaos  are  adopted  for 
their  removal  or  avoidance. 
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6.  That  thepcoplc  of  Lyna  have  many  characteristics  of  pecvilar 
vxccllcncc.     Tiicir  mechanical  pursuits  tend  to  an  equalizatioD  of  pe- 
cuniary condition,  and  are  unfavorable  to  aristocratic  feelings.    Tbeir 
support  of  institutioas  for  public  intellectual  education — their  remaib- 
ble  exemption  from  litigation  and  crime — their  liberal  support  of  monl 
and  religious  institutions — and  various  other  peculiarities,  distinguish 
them  from  the  people  of  many  other  towns  aiul   cities.     And  among 
such  a  people,  the  true  principles  of  sanitary  reform  may  be  introduced 
with  a  stronger  hope  of  success,  than  among  those  of  a  different  char- 
acter. 

7.  That  the  peculiar  occupations  of  the  people  are  such  as  require 
to  be  guarded  and  controllea  by  good  sanitary  regulations.  By  neglect 
of  such  regulations,  many  lives  every  year  have  been  lost,  which  might 
have  been  saved ;  and  this  needless  sacrifice  of  human  life  will  cod- 
tinue,  until  prevented  by  sanitary  reform. 

And  we  recommend,  for  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens  :— 

1.  That  a  copy  of  the  Register  of  the  Population,  made  by  the  As- 
sistant Marshal  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Census  of  1850,  be  obtained ; 
and,  if  necessary,  corrected  in  its  industrial  and  social  statistics,  divided 
and  classified  according  to  the  wards,  with  an  alphabetical  index  for 
reference  to  each  family,  and  deposited,  in  a  bound  form,  in  the  office 
of  the  city  clerk. 

2.  That  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
be  strictly  carried  into  effect ;  that  none  of  these  events  be  omitted  in 
the  records ;  and  that,  in  the  entry  of  every  death,  the  ward  or  district 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  occupation  of  the  deceased,  should  always 
be  specified  ;  that,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  comparisons  of  their 
sanitary  character  niny  hereafter  be  made. 

3.  That  a  Board  of  FIcalth,  appointed  and  organized  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  be  established. 

4.  That  a  voluntary'  sanitary  association  be  formed,  composed  of 
professional  men,  mechanics,  and  others,  to  aid  the  public  authorities^ 
and  to  collect  and  diffuse,  by  lectures,  printed  tracts,  and  otherwise,  in* 
formation  regarding  the  sanitarj-  condition  of  the  city,  its  people,  and 
their  occupations ;  and  the  means  by  which  human  life  may  be  saved, 
sickness  and  suffering  diminished,  and  the  general  welfare  promoted. 

5.  That  measures  be  taken  to  provide  for  workmen,  dwelling-houses 
and  workshops  of  an  improved  construction  ;  and  to  prevent  the  sani- 
tary evils  that  arise  from  those  that  are  over-crowded,  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated, and  badly  managed. 

6.  That  exact  observations  be  made  of  every  case  of  consumption, 
•  of  dysentery,  and  of  other  prevalent  diseases,  to  ascertain  their  causes, 

and  how  far  those  causes  are  controllable  and  removable. 

7.  That  the  measures  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Scmitary 
'Commission,  modified  and  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  be  adopted, 

so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city. 

By  these  and  other  measures,  which  wise  councils  may  recommend, 

and  experience  and  current  events  may  suggest,  we  may  confidently 
'.hope  to  banish  from  our  midst  much  sanitary  suffering,  and  supply 
'much  sanitary  enjoyment ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  period  of  our  existence 
•will  be  extended,  the  productive  power  and  value  of  our  labor  will  be 

iocreafled,  our  social  and  personal  interests  will  be  promoted,  our  en- 
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joyments  heightened,  and  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  terminate  our 
present  life,  whenever  this  life  must  be  terminated — and  to  enter  upon 
the  future,  the  spiritual,  the  immortal  life,  which  is  to  follow. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Secretary,  A.  B.  C,  Chairman, 

Lynn^  Nov,  1,  1850. 


XXVIII.  Extract  from  the  Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marei- 
AGES,  Births,  and  Deaths,  Registered  in  the  Divisions,  Coun- 
ties, AND  Districts  of  England.  Published  bt  Authority  op 
the  Registrar  General. 

[Received  af\cr  Uie  preceding^  pages  were  printed.] 

This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,189 
registrars,  in  all  the  districts  of  England,  during  the  summer  quarter, 
ending  September  30,  1850 ;  and  the  marriages  in  more  than  12,000 
churches  or  chapels,  2,869  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  623  Superintendent  Registrars^  offi- 
ces, in  the  quarter  that  ended  June  30,  1850. 

The  return  of  marriages  is  not  complete ;  but  the  defects  are  incon- 
siderable, and  have  been  supplied  from  previous  years. 

The  general  result  of  the  return  is  favorable  in  a  high  degree ;  the 
marriages  in  the  spring  quarter  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  last  12  years ;  so  also  are  the  births  in  the 
summer  quarter;  and  the  deaths  are  86,044  instead  of  135,358,  which 
they  were  in  the  quarter  ending  September,  1849,  when  cholera  rav- 
aged the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

The  decrease  of  deaths  implies  necessarily  the  decrease  of  sickness 
and  suffering ;  the  increase  of  marriages  and  births  indicates  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Marriages^  Births^  and  Deaths^  returned  in  the  years  1846-50,  and  im 

the  quarters  of  those  years. 


Marriages, 

Births, 

Deaths, 


]84(>. 


1847. 


145,664  I  135.845 
572,625  i  539,965 
390,315    423,304 


1848. 


1849. 


138,230 
563,059 
399,800 


141,599 
578,087 
441,458 


1850. 


MAR&IAeES. 

Quanen  endiii^  the  last  d«y  uf 

March,      •        •        •        • 

31,417 

27,480 

28,396 

28,370 

30,425 

June,         .... 

37,111 

35,197 

34,721 

35,908 

39,018 

September, 

35,070 

32,439 

32,995 

33,789 

• 

December, 

42,066 

40,729 

42,116 

43,632 

• 

BIRTHS. 


March,      •        .        •        • 

145,108 

146,453 

139,736 

153,690 

144,60^ 

June,         •        •        •        • 

149,450 

139,072 

149,760 

153,716 

155,737 

September, 

138,718 

127,173 

140,359 

135^200 

146,970 

December,        •        •        • 

139^349 

127,207 

133,204 

13M81 

• ' 
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Mmrchf 
Jane, 

September, 
December, 


89,484 

101,663 
108,937 


119,6Ti 

106718 

93,435 

103,479 


120,034 
99,727 
87,602 
92,437 


106,073 
102,249 
135,358 

97,778 


98,607 
93,005 
86,044 


Marriaobs. — ^The  marriages  in  all  England,  in  the  quarter  endbg 
June  30,  1850,  were  39,018.  The  numbers  in  the  spring  quarter  de- 
clined rapidly  from  1846  to  1848,  and  rose  still  more  rapidly  up  to 
1850 ;  thus  following  and  pourtraying  the  state  of  the  country.  Lon- 
don, Cheshire,  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  South 
Wales,  presented  the  greatest  fluctuations,  and  the  greatest  increase  of 
marriages  in  the  June  quarter,  1850.  The  marriages  increased  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Hertford,  and  Buckingham ;  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  the  marri- 
ages declined,  as  they  did  also  in  Devon  and  Ck>mwall ;  in  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire — the  coal  and  iron 
regions — the  marriages  increased ;  they  increased  also  in  Leice8te^ 
•hire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire — ^the  seats  of  the  thread,  lace, 
and  other  manufactures.  In  the  great  agricultural  county  of  Lincolo 
the  fluctuation  was  in  an  opposite  direction ;  the  marriages  rose  from 
June,  1846,  to  June,  1848,  and  then  declined.  In  the  East  and  Noith 
Ridmgs,  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, in  Monmouthshire,  and  North  Wales,  the  marriages  increased  in 
1850.  The  marriages  in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  declined  ;  in  Bri»> 
tol  and  Cheltenham  they  increased;  in  Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  (the  Pot- 
teries,) in  Coventry,  and  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
the  increase  was  considerable.  It  was  still  greater  in  Leeds  ;  Halifax 
and  Sheffield  shared  in  the  general  advance.  Hull,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Salisbury — where  cholera  was  exceedingly  fatal  in  18^49 — ^have 
little  more  than  the  average  marriages. 

Births. — 146,970  births  were  registered  in  the  quarter  which 
ended  in  September.  The  births  are  invariably  more  numerous  in 
the  first  and  second  than  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year ; 
and  they  are  in  the  last  fewer  by  8,757  than  in  the  previous  (June) 
quarter ;  the  number  and  the  proportion  to  the  population  are,  how- 
ever, greater  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  corresponding  quarters  since 
1839.  The  increase  of  births  is  greatest  in  London,  in  the  West-Mid- 
land counties,  and  in  the  Northwestern  counties — Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

Increase  of  Population. — ^The  excess  of  births  registered,  over 
deaths,  in  the  quarter  was  60,926 ;  which,  if  all  the  births  were  regis- 
tered, would  be  the  natural  increase  of  the  population.  In  the  same 
time  53,703  emigrants  sailed  from  three  ports  of  England — 1,394 
from  Plymouth,  7,684  from  London,  and  44,625  from  Liverpool.  This 
leaves  a  narrow  margin  for  the  increase  of  population ;  but  many  of 
the  emigrants  entered  at  the  English  ports,  are  from  Ireland,  which 
has  been  for  many  years  diffusing  a  stream  of  natives  over  England 
as  well  as  America.  The  progress  of  the  whole  fixed  and  moving 
population  of  the  country,  can  only  be  determined  accurately  from  a 
comparison  of  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths,  of  emigrants  and  im- 
migrants, with  periodical  enumerations. 

0TATS  Gt  TBR  PvEUc  HsALTX. — ^Tho  mortality  is  much  b^ov  the 
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average,  and  the  public  health  has  never  been  so  good  since  1845,  as 
in  the  present  quarter.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  1.901  per  cent,  per 
annum.  At  this  rate  1  in  211  persons  living  died  in  three  months. 
The  chances  of  living  through  this  quarter  were  210  to  1 ;  the  aver- 
age chances  of  living  through  three  summer  months  (1899^50)  for 
persons  of  all  ages,  being  192  to  1. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  506  districts,  comprising  chiefly  small 
towns  and  country  parishes,  was  1.693  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the 
quarter;  the  average  summer  rate  (1840-50)  being  1.832  per  cent. 


Fatimated 

PopnUUnii  in  the 

inltkileof  Aucutfi, 

Mi, 

Deaths  In  Elerrn 
Suniiiier  Uunrteni. 

Annual  Rale  of 

MurtRlliy  |>eroeMt. 

hi  the  eHiiDiueni 

In  1 17  Districts,     . 
Id  506  Districts,     . 
Excess  of  Mortality  in  Towns, 

7,112,200 
9,567,400 

. 

492,255 
481,986 

• 

2.517 
1.832 
0.685 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  1 17  districts,  comprising  the  large  towns^ 
was  2.206  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  average  rate  ( 1840^50)  being 
ti.517  per  cent. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  figures  in  the  table  suggests  the  melancholy 
reflection  that  more  than  seven  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  the  me- 
tropolis and  all  the  cities  and  great  centres  of  industry,  are  still  ex- 
posed to  a  mortality  which  is  not  inherent  in  their  nature,  but  is  due  to 
the  artificial  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  waters,  tlie 
sewers,  the  soils,  the  churchyards,  the  houses  emit  poisons.  To  every 
10  natural  deaths,  4  violent  deaths— deaths  from  these  poisonous  ex- 
halations— are  superadded. 

Still,  after  the  scarcity — after  the  great  epidemics  of  influenza — and 
after  the  catastrophe  of  last  year,  the  return  even  to  the  wonted  degree 
of  health  is  a  relief  to  the  nation ;  and  health  above  the  average,  nol 
only  in  places  scourged  by  cholera,  but  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the 
country,  is  cheering,  as  it  seems  to  show  at  once  that  the  imperfect 
sanitary  measures  in  progress  are  already  beneficial,  that  the  country 
is  recovering  from  its  loss,  and  that  the  wants  of  the  people  are  now 
more  abundantly  supplied  than  they  have  been  of  late  years. 

The  deaths  in  London  during  the  13  weeks  endmg  Septemberi^ 
1846-7-8-9-50,  were  12,409,  13,187,  13,503,  27,109,  and  11^78. 
The  zymotic  diseases  were  fatal  to  3,011  persons  in  the  last  quarter, 
and  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  diminished  intensity  of  thesa 
maladies  that  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Loo* 
don  is  ascribable.  Smallpox  destroyed  109  lives,  measles  178,  scar- 
latina 316,  hooping-cough  300,  croup  57,  thrush  59,  diarrhoea  Iil61y 
dysentery,  73,  and  cholera  87.  The  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in  the  same 
time,  last  year,  were  2,457 ;  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  five  suiih 
mer  quarters  of  1846-50,  were  197,  98,  153,  12,847,  and  87 ;  so  that 
fewer  persons  died  of  the  disease  in  summer,  1850,  than  in  the  sum- 
mer quarters  of  1846-7-8.  Nine  deaths  from  purpura  and  scurvj 
were  returned  ;  or  less  than  half  the  number  returned  in  the  summer 
quarter  of  1847.  The  decrease  of  scurvy  is  a  favorable  symptom ;  it 
always  demands  attention,  as  nothing  is  more  threatening  to  the  healtk 
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of  large  bodies  of  people,  than  a  disease  which  involves  the  whole 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  is  the  precursor  of  the  most  fatal  epidemics. 

Twenty-six  deaths  from  poison,  26  from  burns  and  scalds,  53  from 
hanging  and  suffocation,  94  from  drowning,  137  from  fractures  and 
contusions,  19  from  wounds,  and  19  from  other  violence,  were  regis- 
tered. The  increase  in  the  deaths  from  hanging,  strangling,  and  sijAo- 
cation,  is  considerable.  The  increase  in  the  deaths  by  poison  also 
deserve  attention.  Some  alteration  of  the  law  to  jregulate  the  sale  of 
poisons  seems  to  be  required.  Arsenic  is  tasteless  in  food  ;  it  is  incT- 
itably  fatal ;  it  can  be  detected  in  the  body  aflcr  death  ;  and  it  can  be 
procured  by  any  person  in  shops  almost  as  readily  as  sugar.  The 
placing  of  the  sale  of  a  commodity  under  restrictions,  is  attended  with 
difficulties  ;  but  to  nip  in  its  bud  the  practice  of  domestic  murder  by 
the  administration  of  a  tasteless  poison  is  worth  the  cfibrt,  and  will 
count  against  much  inconvenience. 

The  deaths  in  the  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, were  2,407,  1,953,  and  1,719,  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  year 
1850 ;  and  of  the  6,079,  3,498  were  males,  and  2,581  females.  One 
in  six  of  the  deaths  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  took  place  in  public 
institutions,  during  the  three  quarters. 

The  mortality  was  generally  low  in  the  Southeastern  and  Midland 
counties.  Southampton  suffered  severely  from  scarlatina.  Essex  was 
visited  by  diarrhoea,  and  a  few  cases  of  cholera.  Norwich  suffered 
from  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlatina.  The  poor,  whose  dwellings 
were  in  unhealthy  places,  suffered  most.  Scarlatina  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  Norfolk,  and  raised  the  mortality.  In  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Somerset,  where  cholera  was  very  fatal  in  1849,  the  mor- 
tality returned  to  its  normal  state.  The  Registrar  of  Yeovil  remarks 
that— 

No  loss  than  26  of  the  55  deaths  have  occurred  from  fever  or  other 
affections  directly  induced  by  it.  Nearly  all  the  cases  of  fever  hap- 
pened in  Vicarage,  Silver,  and  Middle  streets,  all  of  which  lie  directly 
under  an  extremely  over-crowded  churchyard,  over  which  the  wiad 
had  been  blowing  in  a  south  and  southwesterly  direction  for  some 
time  ;  this,  with  the  imperfect  drainage  of  the  above  streets,  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Small -pox  and  scarlatina  are  noticed  in  the  West  Midland  counties. 
In  Hereford  the  Registrar  observes  : — 

Small-pox  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  district,  having 
been  introduced  by  a  child  sickening  in  a  canal-boat,  which  came 
lately  from  Gloucester ;  the  child  died  in  Gaol-lane,  from  wliich  place 
the  disease  spread  itself  over  the  city.  In  nearly  60  cases  7  proved 
fatal.     Scarlatina  has  also  prevailed  slightly. 

The  Registrar  of  Burslem,  in  the  Potteries,  ascribes  "  tlie  increase 
of  births  and  decrease  of  mortality  to  improved  sanitary  arrangements, 
abundance  of  employment,  and  cheap  food." 

Bilston,  which  suffered  last  year  so  much  by  cholera,  from  the  neg- 
lect of  sanitary  measures,  is  now  losing  lives  from  the  neglect  of  vac- 
cination.    The  Registrar  says  : — 

The  deaths  are  above  the  average,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox. I  have  never  known  this  disease  so  general  among  the  workii^ 
classes  of  Bilston.     Many  adults  have  taken  it  and  died.     It  carried  on 
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48  persons,  40  of  whom  had  not  been  vaccinated.  In  several  houses 
the  whole  of  the  children  have  been  infected,  and  two  or  three  have 
died.  I  find  a  growing  aversion  to  vaccination  among  the  poor,  to  the 
neglect  of  which  I  attribute  so  great  a  number  of  fatal  cases. 

DiarrhcBa  prevailed  in  Birmingham ;  cholera  was  fatal  in  a  few 
towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  was  nowhere  epidemic. 
The  mortality  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Hull; 
was  below  the  average. 

Several  of  the  Registrars  refer  to  the  prosperous  state  of  their  dis 
tricts,  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  births  and  the  diminished 
mortality : — 

383 ;  2.  Stourbridge  ;  Stourbridge. — Deaths  79.  The  deaths  am 
43  below  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1849,  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  salubrity  of  the  weather,  regular  employment,  abundance 
of  good  provisions,  and  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  district 
Diarrhoea  has  been  less  prevalent  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

386 ;  L  Mabtley  ;  Martley. — Only  one  illegitimate  birth.  The 
blessmg  of  cheap  food  appears  to  have  a  good  efiect  on  public  morals 
as  well  as  public  health.  There  is  not  such  dread  of  the  expensivnness 
of  housekeeping  among  the  poor  as  formerly,  when  provisions  were 
dear. 

395;  L  Aston;  Deritend. — Births  212;  deaths  105.  There  ap- 
pears a  small  increase  in  the  births,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Additional  dwellings  of  small  size,  have  lately 
been  erected  in  the  district.  The  deaths  arc  a  little  below  the  aver- 
age, which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  unless  it  arises  from  the  bet- 
tered condition  of  the  working  classes,  owing  to  the  improved  state  of 
trade  and  reduced  price  of  food. 

468 ;  4.  Bolton  ;  Halli well. —Births  56 ;  deaths  13.  The  deaths 
are  greatly  below  the  average,  which  I  attribute  to  the  working  people 
being  better  fed,  trade  being  good,  and  all  in  full  employment. 

468 ;  10.  Bolton  ;  Little  Bolton.— Births  220 ;  deaths  124.  The 
number  of  births  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  the  last  13  years.  The  increase  seems  to  be  con- 
sequent on  the  steadiness  of  trade  and  influx  of  persons  resident  in  the 
township,  together  with  a  large  number  of  new  cottages,  which  are  all 
occupied,  chiefly  by  the  working  classes.  The  deaths  are  about  the 
average  of  corresponding  quarters.  Measles  has  been  rather  preva* 
lent,  and  17  deaths  have  occurred.  The  inhabitants  have  been  free 
from  any  other  epidemic,  and  are  at  present  in  a  generally  healthy, 
state. 

477;  2.  Haslingden;  Rossendale. — Births  107;  deaths  44.  Births, 
corresponding  quarter  last  year,  66 ;  deaths,  corresponding  quarter  last 
year,  34.  8  deaths  from  measles,  2  without  medical  attendant.  1  can- 
not say  to  what  the  increase  of  births  is  to  be  attributed,  except  it  be 
the  improved  condition  of  the  laboring  population,  from  plenty  of  em* 
ployment  and  cheapness  of  food. 

479 ;  1.  Clitheboe  ;  Gisbum. — ^Births  27 ;  deaths  6.  The  deaths 
are  below  the  average,  which  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the 
^ery  fine  weather,  while  provisions  have  been  low  in  price,  and  work 
plentiful. 

487 ;  1.  Sedbebgh  ;  Sedbcfgh.— Birthi  17 ;  deaths  4.  The  mortal- 
67» 
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ity  has  been  far  below  the  average  for  upwards  of  18  months.  I  aMd 
be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  otherwise  than  that  the  necessaries  of  ^ 
have  been  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the  laboring  claascs  have  had  sofi- 
cient  food. 

498;  5.  Halifax;  Elland.— Births  116;  deaths  87.  The  propor- 
tion of  births  to  deaths  is  nearly  8  to  1.  The  number  of  the  latter  ii 
less  during  the  present  quarter  than  in  any  previous  one  under  tk 
Registration  Act  The  district  is  rcroaikably  h<»ilthy,  and  the  whole 
of  the  population  well  employed,  which  gives  them  command  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  improves  their  physical  condition.  The  present 
eontrasts  favorably  with  the  period  of  limited  employment  and  scaicitj 
of  provisions,  when  the  number  of  deaths  in  this  district  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  births. 

The  next  extract  presents  an  exception  to  the  generally  prosperooi 
state  of  the  country : — 

601;  4.  Crickhowbll;  Llanelly. — ^Births  86;  deaths  44.  This  sob- 
district  has  been  unusually  healthy.  The  iron  trade  is  still  without  sni* 
mation. 

The  following  note  refers  to  a  subject  of  nreat  public  importance:— 

553;  3.  Ttnbmouth;  North  Shields. — Births  185;  deaths  72.  The 
police  arrangements  to  prevent  the  influx  of  vagrants,  have  tended  to 

Eromote  the  health  of  the  population,  as  most  of  the  infectious  disessei 
ave  been  traced  to  this  source.  In  fact,  in  one  locality,  PumpweO- 
lane.  In  the  township  of  North  Shields,  which  is  the  resort  of  these 
poisons,  it  is  said  that  the  Poor-law  Union  had  better  pay  rent  for  the 
whole  property  and  shut  it  up,  than  incur  the  great  expense  which  h 
on  the  union. 


XXIX.  Forms  of  Certificates  recommended  to  be  used  in  the 
Ststem  of  Registration  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
Scotland. 

[From  the  Joornal  of  the  Siatittical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XI,  |>.  286] 

1.  CERTIFICATE  OF  MARRIAGE. 
District,  Marylebone.     No.  in  Register,  II. 

On  March  3d,  1847. 

At  Marylebone  Parish  Church. 
Marriage,  after  Bans^  was  solemnized  between  us,  according  to 

the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church. 
Signature,  William  Hastings. 

residence  i  P^^^^^  \  3'  ^^*  *''"^»  Marylebone. 

\  usual,     )  Chelmsford^  Essex. 
age,  32. 

rank  or  profession,  carpenter. 
condition,  widower. 

if  wiHnw^r  i  ^oTwer  \  first  deceased  in  I    children  by, 
II  ^>aower ^  ^.^^^^  j  ^^^   ^  JViw.  /Iiv'g2,dcadl- 

Inrth-place,  Bristol. 

parenu*  names  6c  \  ^'^^  ?"%'.  ''''l!^^'^* 
nnkorpiofeflaioii,  ^     fflirf-4iiii«i«*ng»,M.N.Pflpi«, 
(,  '^  V     taioolmislmt. 
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Dbsceiption  « 


SioHATUKB,  Sophia  Ana  Mitchell. 

^  residence  {  P^°^'  }  JJ^^**  '^'^ 

age,  20. 

rank  or  profession,  dressmaker. 

condition,  spinster. 

if  widow  i   fonder  )  first  deceased  in  i    children  by 
(  husband  ) ( liv'g  -  dead  - 

birth-place,  Longhridge^  Deverellj  WUts. 

parents*  names  ^  )  Geoffrey  MUcheUy  hUcher^  4*  Sarak 
(^  rank  or  profession, )       MUcheUy  M.  N.  Evans^  dec. 
Witnesses,  John  Hastings — Jane  Mitchell. 
Officiating  Minister,  James  Hollingshead^  Vicar. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  OF  BIRTH. 

Disteict,  St.  P^cras.     Sub-Distbict,  Tottenham  Court.      No.  in 

Register,  98. 
Child,  Name,  and  Sex,  William  Aste^  (present,)  bom  5A.  30m.,  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  1847,  at  169,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

f  name,  Henry  Aste. 
rank  or  profession,  com  dealer. 

Parents ^Father  <  *^'  ^' 

I  bom  at  T^ngewicky  Bucks. 

married  first  in  1830,  at  St.  Pancras. 

issue,  4  boys,  4  girls  living ;  1  girl  dec. 

*  name,  Harriet  Aste,  M.  N.  HtUs,  {her  9th  ckiid.) 

rank  or  profession. 

Mother  J  ^S®'  ^' 

bom  at  St.  Pancras. 

married  first  m  {see  Father.) 
^  issue,  ditto. 

Infobmants  and  theib  Signatures,  Henry  Aste,  father ;  Harriet 

Aste,  mother. 
Witnesses,  Euphemia  Curry,  nurse;  certified  by  M.  Clayton,  ac- 
coucheur. 
Rboistered,  on  March  10th,  1847,  at  169,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  by 
John  Wells,  Registrar. 

3.  CERTIFICATE  OF  DEATH. 
District,  Poplar.     Sub-District,  Poplar.     No.  in  Register,  1476. 

William  Canty. 

rank  or  profession,  dock  laborer. 
Name  -{   sex,  male. 
age,  62. 
^  died  on  the  2Sth  of  Feb.,  1847, 6}  a.m.,  at  16  Cottage  Row. 
Cause  of  Death,  Pneumonia,  two  months,  as  certified  by  H.  Bloom- 

field,  who  last  saw  deceased  February  27,  1847. 
Burial-place,  Catholic  burial-ground.  Wade  street,  as  certified  by  M. 

Rutley,  undertaker. 
BoBN  AT  county  of  Cork,  Ireland ;  lived  in  this  dir- 

trict,  86  years  in  Poplar. 

Parents'  names  ^  )  Father— 7Vmo%  Canty,  shoemaker,  dee. 
rank  or  profession, )  Mother — Mary  Canty,  M.  N.  Nicholas,  dee. 
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Marbibd  in  the  pariih  of  Scrill^  Ireland^  at  the  age  of  2St^  to  Homom 

ITCarty^  hjf  whom  he  had 
Issue,  (1)  Timothif,  81,  (2)  WtUiam,  80,  (8)  Mary,  29,  (4)  John,  dee. 

at  27,  in  1846,  (5)  Catherine,  dee.  at  I,  in  1820,  (6)  Stephen,  21. 
Informant,  Honara  Canty,  her  +  mark,  widow. 
Witness,  Mary  Canty,  diughter. 
Registered  on  March  3d,  1847,  hy  T.  W.  Gagen,  Registrar. 


XXX.    Laws  of  Massachttsetts  in  relation  to  the  Registra- 
tion OF  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Sect.  46.  The  town  clerk  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  hirths  and 
deaths  of  all  persons  within  his  town,  and  coming  to  his  knowledge ; 
and  he  shall  specify  in  such  record  the  day  of  each  hirth  and  death, 
and  the  names  of  the  parents  of  such  persons,  if  known. 

Sect.  47.  Parents  shall  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  their  town  of  all 
the  hirths  and  deaths  of  their  children ;  and  every  householder  shall 
give  the  like  notice  of  every  birth  and  death  happening  in  his  house ; 
and  the  eldest  person  next  of  kin  shall  give  such  notice  of  the  death  of 
his  kindred  ;  and  the  keeper  of  any  almshouse,  workhouse,  house  of 
correction,  prison  or  hospital,  and  the  master  or  other  commanding  of- 
ficer of  any  ship,  shall  give  the  like  notice  of  every  birth  and  death, 
happening  among  the  persons  under  his  charge ;  and  every  person 
neglecting  to  give  such  notice  for  the  space  of  six  months  aAer  the 
birth  or  death  shall  have  happened,  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  town 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars. — [Revised  StattUes,  page  182.] 

Sect.  17.  Every  justice  and  minister  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
marriages  solemnized  before  him,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  annually, 
shall  make  a  return,  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  of  a 
certificate,  containing  the  Christian  and  surnames,  and  places  of  resi- 
dence, of  all  the  persons  who  have  been  by  him  joined  in  marriage 
within  the  year  then  last  past,  and  also  the  time  when,  and  the  name 
of  the  town  in  which,  such  marriages  were  respectively  solemnized ; 
and  when  neither  of  the  married  persons  belongs  to,  or  is  resident  in, 
the  town  in  which  the  justice  or  minister  resides,  then  such  justice  or 
minister  shall,  within  thirty  days  afler  such  marriage,  also  return  a 
like  certificate  of  the  town  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  married  per- 
sons may  reside  ;  and  all  marriages,  so  certified  to  the  clerk,  shall  be 
forthwith  recorded  by  him  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  18.  Every  justice  of  the  peace  and  minister,  who  shall  neg- 
lect to  make  such  returns,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  for 
each  neglect  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars ;  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  county  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  the  other  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  person  who  shall  prose- 
cute therefor. — [Ihid,  page  477.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Registry  and   Returns  of  Births,  Marriages^ 

and  Deaths.     Passed  March  16,  1844. 
Sect.  1.  The  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  this  Common- 
wealth shall,  annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  transmit  to  the  Secretar)' 
of  the  Commonwealth,  a  certified  copy  of  their  records  of  births,  marr 
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riages,  and  deaths,  which  have  occurred  within  their  respective  citieiB 
and  towns  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  said  month. 

The  births  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received  by  the  clerk.  The  record  of  births  shall  state  in 
separate  columns  the  date  of  the  birth,  the  place  of  birth,  the  name  of 
the  child,  (if  it  have  any,)  the  sex  of  the  child,  name  and  surname  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parents,  occupation  of  the  father,  residence  of  the 
parents,  and  the  time  when  the  record  was  made. 

The  marriages  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received  by  the  clerk.  The  record  of  marriages  shall 
state,  in  separate  columns,  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  place  of  the 
marriage,  the  name,  residence  and  official  station  of  the  person  by 
whom  married,  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  parties,  the  residence 
of  each,  the  age  of  each,  the  condition  of  each,  (whether  single  or 
widowed,)  the  occupation,  names  of  the  parents,  and  the  time  when 
the  record  was  made. 

The  deaths  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received  by  the  clerk.  The  record  of  deaths  shall  state  in 
separate  columns,  the  date  of  the  death,  the  name  and  surname  of  the 
deceased,  the  sex,  condition,  (whether  single  or  married,)  age,  occu- 
pation, place  of  death,  place  of  birth,  names  of  the  parents,  disease  or 
cause  of  death,  and  the  time  when  the  record  was  made. 

Sect.  2.  The  school  committee  of  each  city  or  town  shall,  annually, 
in  the  month  of  May,  ascertain,  from  actual  inquiry  or  otherwise,  all 
the  births  which  have  happened  within  such  city  or  town  during  the 
year  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  said  May,  together  with  the  facts 
concerning  births  required  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  shall 
make  an  accurate  return  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  such  city  or  town,  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  said  May ;  and  the  said  school  committee,  or 
other  person  autliorized  by  them  to  make  such  returns,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  such  city  or  town,  five  cents  for 
each  and  every  birth  so  returned. 

Sect.  3.  Every  justice,  minister,  and  clerk,  or  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  meeting  wherein  any  marriages  among  the  Friends  or 
Quakers  shall  be  solemnized,  shall  make  a  record  of  each  marriage 
solemnized  before  him,  together  with  all  the  facts  relating  to  marri- 
ages required  by  the  first  section  of  this  act ;  and  each  such  justice^ 
minister,  clerk,  or  keeper,  shall,  between  the  first  and  tenth  da3rs  of 
each  month,  return  a  copy  of  the  record  for  the  month  next  preceding, 
to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  marriage  was  solenmized ; 
and  every  person,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  neglect  to  make  the  returns 
required  by  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penal^  provided  in  the 
eighteenth  section  of  the  seventy-fifth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  4.  Each  sexton  or  other  person,  having  the  charge  of  anjF 
burial-ground  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  each  month,  make  returns  of  all  the  facts  required  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  connected  with  the  death  of  any  person  whose  burial 
he  may  have  superintended  during  the  month  next  preceding,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  deceased  person  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  And  such  sexton,  or  other  penon,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive,  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  to  which  the  retom  is 
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made,  five  cents  for  the  return  of  each  death  made  agreeably  to  the 
prorisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  5,  The  clerk  of  each  city  or  town  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
ftom  the  treasury  of  such  city  or  town,  eight  cents  for  the  record  of 
each  birth  and  death :  provvjkd  such  clerk  shall  comply  with  this  act 
in  all  respects. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns,  to  make  such  distribution  of  blank  forms  of  returns  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth. 

Sect.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  prepare  and 
fbmish  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  this  Common- 
wealth, blank  books  of  suitable  quality  and  size,  to  be  used  as  books 
of  record,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  blank  forms 
of  returns,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  and  shall  accompany  the  same 
with  such  instructions  and  explanations  as  may  be  necessary  and  use- 
ful ;  and  he  shall  receive  said  returns,  and  prepare  therefrom  such 
tabular  results  as  will  render  them  of  practical  utility ;  and  shall  make 
report  thereof  annually  to  the  Legislature,  and  generally  shall  do  what- 
ever may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  8.  Any  clerk  who  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  re- 
covered for  the  use  of  any  city  or  town  where  such  neglect  shall  be 
proved  to  have  existed. 

Sect.  9.  An  act  entitled  "  an  act  relating  to  the  registry  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,^^  passed  on  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  10.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Registration  of  Births^  Marriages^  and  Deaths. 

Passed  May  2,  1849. 

Sect.  1.  Town  and  city  clerks  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  obtain,  record,  and  index,  the  information  concerning  births,  marri- 
ages, and  deaths,  now  required  by  law.  Towns  and  cities,  containing 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  may  choose  a  person,  other  than 
the  town  or  city  clerk,  to  be  town  or  city  registrar,  to  perform  this 
duty  instead  of  the  town  or  city  clerk  ;  and  said  registrar  shall  take  ao 
oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  fees  of  the  clerk  and  registrar,  for  obtaining,  record- 
ing, and  indexing  the  information  required  by  this  act,  shall  be  as  fol- 
laws  : — For  each  birth,  twenty  cents  ;  for  each  intention  of  marriage, 
including  the  certificate  to  the  parties,  fiAy  cents  ;  for  each  marriage 
solemnized,  ten  cents  ;  for  each  death,  five  cents  ;  and  the  undertaker 
shall  be  allowed  ten  cents  for  information  concerning  each  death  which 
he  returns  to  the  clerk  or  registrar ;  said  fees  for  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  solemnized,  shall  be  paid  by  the  town ;  and,  for  intentions 
of  marriage,  by  the  parties  having  such  intentions :  provided^  however ^ 
that  the  aggregate  compensation,  allowed  to  any  clerk  or  registrar, 
may  be  limited  by  any  town  or  city  containing  over  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, but  in  no  case  so  as  to  prevent  the  full  execution  of  this  act. 

Sect.  3.  Any  undertaker,  or  other  person,  having  the  superintend* 
ence  of  the  burial  of  any  deceased  person,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  obtain  and  return  the  information  required  by  this  act,  concerning 
each  person  deceased,  whose  burial  shall  come  under  his  superintend- 
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ence,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  each 
neglect,  and,  if  an  undertaker,  to  be  deprived  of  his  office.  And  ev- 
ery clerk  or  registrar,  who  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to'  perform  the 
duties  herein  prescribed,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
twenty,  nor  more  tlian  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  neglect  or  refusal. 
All  penalties  and  forfeitures  under  this  act,  may  be  recovered  by  any 
person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  one  half  thereof  to  the  use  of  said 
complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  town  or  city  in  which 
the  forfeiture  shall  have  been  incurred. 

Sect.  4.  The  returns  required  to  l)e  made  on  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  shall  include 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  from  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  to  said  day  of  return. 

Sect.  5.  Copies  of  records,  in  the  several  towns  and  cities,  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  occurred  during  the  next  preceding 
year,  ending  December  thirty-first,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February.  The  blank 
forms  of  said  returns  shall  be  printed  on  paper  of  uniform  size  ;  and 
those  for  each  year,  when  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  bound  together  in  one  or  more  volumes, 
and  shall  be  furnished  with  an  index.  Blank  books,  for  indexes  to  the 
town  registrars,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  fur- 
nished to  the  several  towns  and  cities,  at  the  expense  of  the  Common* 
wealth. 

Sect.  6.  All  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  thk 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 


XXXI.    Suggestions  for  forming  Sanitary  liIbraries. 

The  Commission  have  recommended  (pp.  123,  309, 311,^  that  small 
appropriations  be  made  annually  for  the  purchase  of  publications  for 
forming  sanitary  libraries  for  the  General  and  Local  Boards  of  Health. 
A  judicious  selection  of  such  works  would  be  of  great  value,  and  the 
expenditure  an  economical  one.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  remark^ 
that  by  bringing  together  the  recorded  experience  of  difierent  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  and  the  facts  they  gather,  so  as  to  be  accessible 
to  Boards  of  Health,  they  will  be  able  to  discharge  their  duties  mon 
intelligently.  To  aid  those  who  desire  to  form  such  libraries,  we  have 
•ubjoined  the  titles  of  a  few  works  which  we  have  examined  and  found 
valuable.  They  comprise  a  small  part  only  of  those  to  whkh  tlie 
Commission  have  had  access ;  and  they  possess  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  merit.  Some  which  are  quite  useful  contaui  principles  and  ' 
statements  with  which  we  do  not  entirely  agree.  The  catalogue  might 
be  greatly  extended  and  made  to  include  many  other  works  perhape 
equally  valuable.  New  publications  on  Ae  subject  are  also  constantqf 
issuing  from  the  press. 

1.  American  PuhUeatums, 
Annual  Reports,  and  other  Documents  of  the  Secretanr  of  State  ef 
Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  Registration  of  Burths,  Imrriages  aai 
Deaths ;  the  Legislative  Documents ;  and  the  Local  Reports  sad  Stsls- 
ments  of  cities  aad  towns,  relating  to  the  samesol^ieet 
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The  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Police  of  the  sev- 
eral States ;  the  Ordinances,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Cities  and 
Towns  in  the  states  ;  and  the  Practical  Forms  used  in  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

Reports,  Documents,  Bills  of  Mortality,  die.,  of  different  Cities, 
Boards  of  Health,  Health  Committees,  and  others.  If  the  plan  recom- 
mended should  be  adopted,  these  works  may  generally  be  obtained  in 
exchange  with  local  boards,  (p.  126.) 

Reports  and  Documents  relating  to  Asylums,  Institutions  and  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Insane  and  the  Idiotic ; 
to  Almshouses  and  Pauperism ;  to  Crime,  Houses  of  Refuge,  Prisons 
and  Penitentiaries,  Prison  Discipline,  and  Prison  Associations. 

*^  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,^^  Phila- 
delphia, Vol.  I,  1848 ;  II,  1849,  pp.  956 ;  III,  1850,  pp.  499.  To  be 
continued.     $2  per  volume. 

^^  Medical  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  f 
First  series,  Boston,  1790 — ^^1829,  4  vols.  8vo.  Sc^cond  series,  1830, 
Id  — ,  8vo.     Vol.  IV  is  in  course  of  publication. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,'' 
Vol.  I  to  VUI,  8vo.,  1832—1849.  Since  1849,  these  transactions 
have  been  published  as  part  of  the  documents  of  the  state. 

^^  Statistical  Report  of  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.^'  By  Thomas  Lawson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  General, 
Washington,  1840,  8vo.,  pp.  346. 

^^  The  Climate  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Endemic  Influences.^ 
By  Samuel  Forry,  M.  D.     New  York,  1842,  8vo  ,  pp.  379. 

^^  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  with  the 
principal  Phenomena  of  the  physical  World  which  precede  and  accom- 
pany them,  and  Observations  from  the  Facts  stated.  By  Noah  Webster. 
Hartford,  1799.     2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  348,  352. 

**  Sketches  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  from  its 
first  settlement  to  the  year  1815,  with  a  Consideration  of  their  Causes, 
Phenomena  and  Treatment.  To  which  is  added  Remarks  on  Pulmo- 
nary Consumption.^^  By  Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.  Boston,  1815, 
8vo,  pp.  419. 

The  Censuses  of  the  United  States,  at  different  periods  ;  Shattuck's 
Census  and  Statistics  of  Boston,  for  1850  ;  the  Census  of  Charleston, 
8.  C,  1848 ;  and  the  censuses  of  other  cities.  Works  on  a  census 
referred  to,  page  128. 

Chickering  *'*'  On  the  Population  of  Massachusetts  ;^^  and  on  ^^  Im- 
migration into  the  United  States."*^ 

•*  Progress  of  the  United  States  -in  Population  and  Wealth  in  fifty 
years,  as  exhibited  by  the  Decennial  Census.*'  By  George  Tucker. 
New  York,  1843,  pp.  211. 

•*  Practical  Physiology  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families."  By  Ed- 
ward Jarvis,  M.  D.     Boston,  1849,  l2mo,  pp.  396,  75  cts. 

"  Physician  and  Patient,  or  a  Practical  View  of  the  Mutual  Duties, 
Relations  and  Interests  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  the  Community.^ 
By  Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Ct  New  Yorit,  1849. 
l2mo,  pp.  453, 91  25. 

-   **  Human  Health,  or  the  influence  of  Atmosphere  and   Locality, 
change  of  air  and  climate,  seasons,  food,  clothings  bathing,  exercisei 
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sleep,  dec.,  &c.,  &c.,  on  Healthy  Man  ;  constituting  elements  of  Hy- 
giene."   By  Robley  Dunglison.     Philadelphia,  1849,  8vo,  pp.  464,  (2. 

**  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence."  By  Theodric  Romeyo 
Beck,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.  Tenth  edition.  Vol.  1. 
Albany,  1859,  pp.  866.     Vol.  II  in  press.     A  very  valuable  work. 

The  following  are  very  useful  as  books  of  reference  : — 

"  Medical  Lexicon,  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  con- 
cise Explanations  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms,  with  the  French 
and  other  Synonymes  ;  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  mineral 
waters ;  Formulas  for  various  officinal  and  empirical  Preparations," 
&c.  &c.  By  Robley  Dunglison.  Last  edition,  7th.  Philadelphia, 
1850,  8vo,  pp.  930,  93  50. 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  comprising  General  Patholo- 
gy^  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures,  and  the 
Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  the  Sex,  and  to  the 
different  Epochs  of  Life."  By  James  Copland.  Reprinted  from  the 
English  edition,  with  Additions  by  Charles  A.  Lee.  New  York,  1846. 
3  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1,254,  1,067.     The  3d  volume  not  yet  completed. 

"The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  Philadelphia.  Edited 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  Published  quarterly.  Each  number  contains 
about  280  pages.     95  per  annum. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Published  weekly,  8vo, 
at  $3  per  annum. 

2.  English  Publications. 

'*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Parochial  Registration,  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix."  London,  1833.  1  vol.  fol.,  pp. 
189. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissions.  The  first  was 
published  in  1835,  and  one  in  each  year  since.  Two  editions  are 
published,  one  in  folio  and  one  in  8vo. 

^^  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality  and  Invaliding  among 
the  British  Troops."  London,  1838—1841.  4  vols,  fol.,  pp.  138,  218, 
83,  114. 

*'  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,"  for  the  years 
1830— 18:J6.  London,  1840,  1841.    2  vols,  fol.,  pp.  324,  340.   7*.  6d. 

"  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  large 
Towns  and  Populous  Districts."  London,  1844  and  1845.  2  editions  ; 
one  in  2  vols,  fol.,  676,  689,  with  70  maps,  plates  and  illustrations  ;  the 
other  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Report  ^^  On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of 
Great  Britain,"  with  Appendix,  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.  London, 
1842.     1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  560. 

^  A  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Results  of  a  Special  Inquiry  into 
the  Practice  of  Interments  in  Towns,  made  at  the  request  of  Hef 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department."  By 
Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  London,  1843.  1  vol. 
8vo,  pp.  279. 

^  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  London  for  the 
year  1848-9."    By  John  Simon.     1849,  fol.  pp.  43. 

^^  Annual  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths  and 

Marriages,  in  England."    London,  1839  to  .    Two  editions  of 

these  very  wsAuMe  reports  are  published ;  the  1st  in  Parliamentanr 
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folio,  and  the  2d,  revised,  in  8vb.  The  First  Annual  Report,  8vo 
edition,  was  published  in  1839,  pp.  168,  at  2s.  cloth  ;  Second  Report, 
in  1840,  pp.  247,  at  4*.;  Third  Report,  in  1841,  pp.  362,  at  4».; 
Fourth  Report,  in  1842,  pp.  361,  at  45. ;  Fifth  Report,  in  1843,  pp. 
604,  bs, ;  Sixth  Report,  in  1845,  pp.  666,  at  bs. ;  Seventh  Report,  in 
1846,  pp.  347,  at  55. ;  Eighth  Report,  pp.  366,  and  Ninth  Report,  pp. 
250,  in  1849,  both  bound  in  one  volume.  The  appendix  to  the  Ninth 
Report  contains  the  Population  and  the  Law  of  Mortality  in  the  differ- 
ent districts.     London,  1849,  1  vol.  fol.,  pp.  462. 

^^  Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths,  registered 
in  the  Divisions,  Counties  and  Districts  of  England.^^  The  seventh 
volume  of  the  first  scries  of  these  publications  was  published  in  184S, 
pp.  96,  folio.  In  1849,  a  new  series,  in  8vo,  was  commenced,  and 
has  since  been  continued  under  the  authority  of  the  Registrar  General. 
He  has  also  published  in  folio,  *'*•  Births  and  Deaths  registered  in  Lon* 
fdon,^^  each  week.  For  opinions  as  to  the  authority  and  value  of  these 
jpublications,  see  this  Report,  pp.  32,  33. 

The  General  Board  of  Health  of  England  have  published — 
Report  on  Quarantine."     London,  1849,  8vo,  pp.  172,  I5. 
Report  by  the  General  Board  of  Heahh  on  the  Measures  for  the 
Execution  of  the  Nuisance  Removal,  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 
and  the  Public  Health  act,  up  to  July,  1849."   London,  1849.  8vo,  pp. 
135,  l5. 

**  Report  on  a  General  Scheme  of  Extramural  Sepulture."  Lon- 
idon,  1850,  8vo,  pp.  172,  I5. 

"  Report  on  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  184S-9."  London,  1850,  8vo,  p. 
.157,  l5. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Association  have  published  many  valuable 
works.  And  Sanitary  Reports  relating  to  particular  cities  and  towns 
in  England,  many  of  which  have  great  general  value  and  interest,  are 
printed  from  time  to  time,  and  are  worthy  of  being  placed  in  any  sanitary 
library.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  obtain  the  recent  laws  relating  to  the 
Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  public  health,  in  England ;  and  also  the  special  sanitary  acts  of 
different  cities  in  that  country ;  and  the  practical  forms  used  in  carrying 
them  into  execution. 

Sanitary  Economy ;  its  Principles  and  Practice,  and  its  Moral  Influ- 
ence on  the  Progress  of  Civilization.  Edinburgh,  1850.  16mo,  pp. 
330.     Messrs.  Chambers.    35. 

Three  works  by  Dr.  Andrew  Comb, — "  Treatise  on  the  Physiologi- 
cal and  Moral  Management  of  Infancy  ;"  "  The  Principles  of  Physi- 
ology applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  of  the  importance  of 
Physical  and  Mental  Education  ;"  and  "  The  Physiology  of  Digestion 
considered  with  relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics,"  should  be  in 
every  sanitary  library ;  and  be  studied  by  every  one  who  wishes  to 
maintain  personal  health.  New  editions,  enlarged,  are  in  the  course  of 
publication. 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  or  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery."  London.  Published 
quarterly,  about  300  pages  each  issue.  This  Review  was  commenced 
January,  184*^,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  Forbes*  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,  and  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  both  of  which 
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were  discontinued ;  and  may  be  considered  the  leading  medical  review 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  able  advocate  of  sanitary  reform.  Republished 
in  New  York,  at  93  per  annum. 

"  Journal  of  Public  Health,"  London,  November,  1847 ;  October, 
1849.     2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  332  each.     6^.  each.     Discontinued. 

"  Liverpool  Health  of  Towns  Advocate."  Liverpool,  1845-1847. 
1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  256.     2s,     Discontinued. 

"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London."  In  quarterly  parts. 
8  vo,  pp.  96,  2*.  6d.  Commenced  May,  1838.  Vol.  XIII  in  course  of 
publication. 

It  usually  costs  about  30  to  33  cents  per  shilling  sterling  to  import 
books  from  England,  and  about  the  same  per  franc  from  France. 

3.     French  Publications. 

Rapports  Generaux  des  Travaux  du  Conscil  de  Salubrite,  pendant  les 
Annees  1829  k  1839  inclusivement.  Publics  par  ordre  de  M.  le  con- 
•eiller  d'etat,  Prefet  de  Police.     Paris,  1840.     4to,  pp.  268. 

General  Reports  of  the  Labors  of  the  Council  of  Health  during  the 
years  1829  to  1839,  inclusively,  published  by  order  of  the  Councillor 
of  State,— the  Prefect  of  the  Police.     Paris,  1840,  4to,  pp.  268. 

A  Second  General  Report  of  the  same  kind,  embracing  the  six 
years,  1840-1845,  inclusively,  was  published  in  1847,  4to,  pp.  352. 

These  and  several  other  rare  and  valuable  public  documents,  were 
presented  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  liberality  of  the  Government 
of  France,  and  the  Municipal  authorities  of  Paris. 

Traite  de  la  Salubrite  dans  les  grandes  villes ;  par  MM.  les  Doc- 
teuTs  J.  B.  Monfalcon  et  A.  P.  I.  de  Polini^re,  Membres  du  Conseil  de 
Salubrite  du  Rhone.     Paris,  1846,  in-8  de  551  pages,  7f.  50c. 

A  Treatise  on  Causes  affecting  Health  in  Large  Towns.  By  Doctor 
J.  B.  Monfalcon  and  A.  P.  J.  de  Polimere,  Members  of  the  Council  of 
Health  of  the  Rhone. 

Annates  d'Hygienc  publique  et  de  Medecine  legale.  Paris,  1829, 
to . 

Annals  of  Public  Health  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

This  valuable  periodical  work  was  commenced  in  1829,  and  has 
since  been  published  in  quarterly  parts,  and  in  semi-annual  volumes 
of  about  500  pages,  8vo,  each,  at  18  francs  per  annum.  The  44th 
volume  was  completed  in  1850. 

Sur  PHomme,  et  le  Developpement  de  ses  Facultes,  par  M.  A. 
Quetelet,  Secretarie  Perpetucl  dc  TAcadcmie  Royal  de  Bruxelles. 
Paris,  1835.     2  vol.  in-8,  18/r. 

A  Treatise  on  Man  and  the  Development  of  his  Faculties,  by  M.  A. 
Quetelet,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels, 
^.  &c. 

An  English  translation  of  this  very  valuable  work,  with  additions, 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1842,  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  in  1  vol., 
royal  8vo,  pp.  126,  at  Ss. 

Traite  d'Hygienc  publique  et  privee,  par  le  Docteur  Michel  Levy* 
Deuxieme  edition,  revue  et  augmentee.  Paris,  1850.  2  vol.  in-S. 
Ensemble,  pp.  1,500,  15f. 

A  Treatise  on  Public  and  Personal  Health.  By  Michael  Levy, 
M.  D.  2d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Paris,  1850.  Svo,  pp.. 
1,500, 15f. 
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XXXn.    Statekeut  bhowtiio  what  Per  Cent.,  oe  what  ncbbu 

in    100,  18   EQOAL   TO    1    IN  A   OIVBK    NUHBES  ;     AKD    I    15   WBiT 
NtmBBB  IS  EQUAL  TO   A  GIVEN    PSE  CeNT.,    OE  A    GIVEN   DCHIEI 
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This  tabic  is  read  thua.  Suppose  wc  wish  to  know  what  is  (he  per 
cenlagi;  of  births,  marriogcB  or  deaths,  when  either  is  I  in  81  of  ihe 
population.  Look  at  1  in  81  at  the  top  of  the  central  column,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  1.234  per  cent.  Or,  if  the  known  per  ccntagc  be  2.439. 
as  in  tbc  next  lefl-hBiid  column,  it  is  found  to  be  1  in  41. 
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Abbott,  Jebiel,  CommissioDer,    4,  306. 

Abbott,  Josiah  G.    437. 

Act  recommended,    1^  S4S,  307. 

Adulterated  articles,    ^30. 

A^,  importance  of,  128,  13t  j  at  marriage, 
88 :  average,  102,  104,  139 ;  method  of  di- 
viding, 89,  133,  143,  462;  cdacatioual, 
133;  orogressof  the,     272. 

Air,  necessity  of,    158,  163, 609, 510. 

Alarming  tlic  people,    291. 

American  Academy,    55. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  55, 
104,238,637. 

American  QuartcHy  Register,    59,  86. 

Andover,  437 ;  scarlatina  in,    66. 

Appeal,  closing,    297. 

Army,  British,  sickness  in,    36,  249. 

Amott,  Dr.  Neil,    38. 

Ashley,  Lord,    29,255. 

Asbfield.  deaths  in,    419. 

Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,    442. 

Atllehorough,  fever  in,  78;  sanitary  survey 
of,  453;  population  of,  461;  occupations 
of,  46'l- ;  productions  of,  465 ;  property  of, 
168 ;  schools  in,  469 ;  churches  in,  471 ; 
crime  in,  471 ;  births  in,  473 ;  marriages 
in,  475  ;  sickness  in,  475,480 ;  law  of  mor- 
tality in,    485. 

Atmosphere,  temperature  of,  144;  wei^t  of, 
144;  composition  of,     144. 

Atmospheric,  observations  recommended, 
143 ;  causes  of  disease,    151. 

Austin,  Henry.    44,  258. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Wm.  J     222. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  Jr.,  Commissioner,    4,  306. 

Baltimore,  reports  in,    126. 

Bemardston.  deaths  in,    419. 

Barton,  Dr  Edw.  H.     167,  365, 410, 412. 

Ba«sctt,  William,  of  Lynn,    512. 

Bathing  houses,    209. 

Bay  State  Mills.    412—446 

Benevolent  lastitutions,    265. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  Jacob,     150. 

Bifclow,  Charles  H.    438. 

Bin  recommended,    307. 

Bills  of  mortality,    81. 

Birth-place,    129, 447, 463, 489, 504. 

Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  r<»fistration  of, 
25,  30,  31,  32,  55,  135,  137:  use  of,  136, 
284,  523, 525 ;  forms  lued,    136. 

Blind  Asylum,    264.305. 

Board  of  Health,  28 :  in  England,  44:  in 
Massachusetts,  52,  109, 116,332;  in  Bo6- 
ton,  62,  116,  341;  in  Washington,  410 ;  in 
New  Orieans,    4i2. 

Board  of  Health,  general  recommended.  111, 
242,307;  how  constituted,  112,  307;  sec- 
retary of,  114,  308;  rcjjorts  of,  114,  125, 
309  ;'e3Epense  of,  259 ;  circular  of,    358. 

Boards  of  Health,  local  recommended,  1 15, 
196,  242,  310:  officers  of,  120,  312;  re- 
poru  of,  120, 124, 318 ;  b  Plympton,  487 ; 
10  Lynn,    4S^,  6£S,  6S4. 


Boarding-boutes,    f64, 443,  445. 

Bolton  Union,  conditioo  of,    249. 

Bond,  Wm.  C.     149, 379. 

Books  for  sanitary  libraries,    123,  309,  311, 
635. 

Boston,  Board  of  Health  in,  52,  116,  341  ; 
small-pox  in,  63, 64, 67, 69, 70, 180 ;  scar- 
latina in,  66 ;  sickness  in,  69, 71 ;  yellow 
•  fever  in,  72. 77, 79 ;  mortality  in,  82,  244 ; 
deaths  in,  90,  194,  244;  consumption  in, 
94;  sanitary  regulations  in,  117:  supply  of 
water  in,  IbO ;  foreigners  in,  201 ;  bathing- 
houses  in,  21 1 ;  hospital  in,  228 ;  condition 
of,  180 ;  expense  of  health  regulations  in, 
80, 1 19, 342 ;  by  laws  of,  339 ;  health  ordi- 
nance in,  342 ;  cholera  in,  80, 425 ;  quar- 
antine in,  61, 199, 200, 315, 336 ;  city  and 
port  physician  in,  1 17,  347 ;  city  registrar 
u,  1 18, 348 ;  burials  in,    196, 348. 

Boston  Medical  and  SuBgical  Journal,  14, 
60,  80, 537. 

Boylston,  Dr.  Zabdiel,    64.  ' 

Bradford,  Lewis,  Esq.,    488. 

Brings,  George  N.,  Governor.    4. 

British  Army,  mortality  in,    249. 

Buckland,  deaths  in,    4S0. 

BucI,  Dr.  William,    72. 

Buildings,  erection  of,  162. 164, 207, 400, 611; 
notice  of  to  be  given,  164. 

Burial  Grounds.— See  ItUerment, 

Cabot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Jr.    212. 

Cambridge,  Board  of  Health  in,    6S,  53. 

CariisIe,Lord,    30, 31, 40«  44, 45, 300 

Casper,  l)r.,  of  Berlin,    87. 

Causes,  of  death,  149, 389, 392  ;  of  diseaae,. 
149, 160, 153,  m 

Cellar  dwellings,    164, 394. 

Cemeteries,     185, 187,  196, 453, 472, 616. 

Census,  how  taken,  126—133 ;  sch^iiile,  131 ; 
instructions  for  filling,  375 ;  of  Boaton,  89, 
131 ,  177 :  books  concerning,    128, 536. 

(yfaolmers.  Rev.  Thortias,    2^. 

Chadwick,  Edwin.  15. 28, 29, 38, 39, 40, 44, 
114, 188, 195, 228, 266, 269, 366, 357,637. 

Charleston,  Board  of  Health  m,    413. 

Charlestown.  49 ;  Board  of  Health  in,  6S,  63, 
1 19 ;  small-pox  in,    63, 70. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  80, 100, 152,521 ;  losses  by, 
250,  266 ;  means  of  prevention,  168 ;  ro- 
port  on,  426 ;  morbus,  101 ;  infantom,  101 . 

Churches,  plans  of,    162. 

Circular  or  Board  of  Health,    358. 

City,  physician,  117, 347;  registrar,  118,348. 

Clark.  Dr.  Henry  G.    426. 

Cleanliness,  preservation  of,    161. 

Clergymen,  age  of,  85,  87;  records  of,  234; 
duty  of,  236, 269, 272:  appeal  to,    298. 

Coleraine,  deaths  in,    421. 

Commission,  Sanitary,    3, 4, 9, 306. 

Conchisions,  46,  lOf ,  141, 205, 466, 485,497. 
623. 

Concord,  siekneff  in,  64;  fBallMMMe  iOB) 
lehool  eomaittM  of,  124 1  battle  of^   aOC 
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(/oiMtituiiuii,  VZl  'j  ■meo'iinoiit  recoanncDdcd. 
1.33. 

OoosuUiu;^  ph V  siriao.t.     1 IH,  35(»,  343,  •Ij2. 

roQsuin]>ii«>n.'i)c.itli<4  bv,  9i;  ohiicrvations 
on,  IHI .  Di  > ;  provalcnre  of,    44)0,  Sfil. 

Coolagiuo.  ilillirciii  k\m\»  of,     152. 

Cooway,  death!*  in,    431. 

(^oficlaiiil.  Or  Jamcii,     1»).537. 

<>>uiicil«  of  llcalUi.     17,  22,  113. 

C!ourtii.  (lrri»ion«  of,    VXD. 

Ouup,  first  mcnlioiuMl,  vt>3. 

<Turtiii,  Ur.  Jnoiali.    oi.  ir>7,  365. 

Uaggctl,  I>avi(l,  7 3 ;  John,    461. 

Dlinvttix.  health  committee  in,     119. 

I>ea<l  — Scu  Inlrrment. 

ff^eath,  raiiMS  of,  27,  U9 ;  average  a«o  at. 
139. 
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Weigi)i  of  man,  237,    474. 
Wealthy,  appeal  to,    SOO. 
Weather,  remarks  on,  381. 
Westminster  Review,     16,  25,  ?8, 38. 
Wheaily,  deaths  in,    423. 
Whitman,  noujamin,    32. 
William!!,  i  )r.  llenry  W.,    4S5. 
Williams  Dr.  Stci>ben,    10, 415. 
Wil»on,  Dr.  Johu,    37. 
Wowlward,  Dr.  S.  B  ,    251. 
Wynne,  Dr.  Jamc«,    167.365. 
Ynndcll,  Dr  L.  P.,    167,  ai5. 
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450;  crime  in,  451;  rhurcbes  in,  «i52; 
sanitary  regulations  in,  452 ;  barial  grounds 
in,  -I5J  ;  deaihs  in,  'k>6  ;  couchisious  con- 
cerning,   4o6. 

Law  of  niorlaliiy. — Sec  Mortality.  I 

Laws,  dofucis  in,  5 1> ;  moditicutiou  of,  lOU. — 
See  Massaclmsettx. 

Lawyers,  age  of,    «iG,87 

l^e,  Dr.  (  harlcs  A.     1(>3,  537. 

I^egiblation,  ai«is  tt»,    25i — See  Sunitarif. 

Le.sier,  Thomas  H.     3L 

Levy,  Michael,  Paris,    81,  530. 

l^iyden,  deaths  in,    4'23. 

Lil>rarie»i,     123. — See  Satiitary. 

l/ife,  uirtuences  on.  81 ;  length  of, dccrcailng, 
li;a  ;  value  of,    259. 

Light,  iinportaure  of,     157. 

Literal  V  cxch.uiiies,  309,  312;  origin  of, 
126. ' 

Liverpool,  population  of,  3-i;  mortality  in, 
35,  U,  41 ;  water  supply  in,  15'J ;  loc^ging 
houses  in,  1()5,  391;  bathing  hoiLscii  in, 
i09 ;  inter mcnt!»  in,     191. 

Lloyd,  Dr.  James,    5G. 

Loral  Boards  of  Health.— See  Board  vf 
Health. 

Local  cau.nes  of  disease,    151. 

Lodging  houses,     Ifri,  39-1. 

London,  population  of,  34;  mortality  in.  .15, 
\\  ;  consumption  in,  95,  SHi,  99  ;  condition 
of,  I5<i,229,  2«0;  bathing  hons^s  in,210 ; 
sewerage  in,  1213 ;  cholera m,  170,256  ;  sup- 
ply of  water  in,  2^^  ;  health  organization 
in,  366,  dwelling  houses  in,  404;  burials 
in,     ICO,  191. 

Louisiana.  Hureau  of  Statistics  in,    410. 

Lowell,  cellar  dwellings  in,     lt>5. 

Lyman,  Dr.  (leorg^c  H.     177. 

Lvnii,  Hoard  of  Health  in,  52, 53;  rc{K}rt  of, 
'498. 

.Mallet,  Dr.     106. 

Mann,  1  lorace,    251 ,  263, 294. 

Marhlchead,  Board  of  Health  in,  52,  53, 
119. 

Marriago,  age  ol,  GO ;  intentions  of,  138, 
493 ;  laws  concerning,     138. 

Marriages,  registration  of,  136. — Sec  Birthif 
Afarriaves  and  Deaths,  luformatiou  con- 
cerning, 138;  in  Plympton,  493 ;  in  Lyun, 
517. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  sickness  in,    62. 

Mather,  Rev.  Cotton,    64. 

Ma<sarli«><etts,  laws  in,  45,  49,  52.  54,  65 
32.),  326,  332;   condition  of,   157;  con- 
sumntion  in,  97 ;  sanitary  police  in,  48, 58 ; 
deailis  in.  90,  214;  re  natation  of,    304. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,    228. 

Matters  proved,    46,  102,  141. 

Measures,  municipal,  recommended,    109. 

Me<liral  Association,  American.  12,  16,  55, 
59,  167, 53G ;  circular  of,    365. 

Medical,  education,  56 ;  schools,  59 ;  litera- 
ture, 60;  register,    232.407. 

Medical  police,    16, 59, 60. 

Medical  Society,  MassachiLsetU,  organized, 
55;  communications  of,  11.  CO,  72,  166, 
177,  415, 536 ;  by-laws  of,  67 ;  members  of, 
58 ;  letter  to,  351 ;  commuoication  from, 
107,352. 

Medical  Society,  New  York,  59,167,219, 
636. 

Medico  Cbrrnrgical  Review,  it,  S3,  100, 
215, 250, 298, 638. 


Medicines,  adulterated,    2^. 

Melbourne,  Lord,    29. 

Metcalf,  Dr.  John  G.,    238. 

Midwifery,  early  practice  of,    66. 

Mill  ponds,  trial  concerning, 73;  ioiluence  of, 
168, 4?J,  486. 

Mines  and  mniiufdctures,    37. 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  Dr.,    163. 

Money,  luve  of,    29-i. 

Morality  of  sanitary  reform,    2G6. 

Mortality,  law  or  ra^e  of,  34 ;  in  Massacim- 
fcCtts,  82:  in  Boston,  82;  in  Attleboroogb, 
'1^ ;  in  I'lymptoii,    496. 

Mount  Auburn,     187, 195. 

Navy,  lUitish,  sanitary  reform  in,  37,  199, 
248,375. 

Nantucket,  sickness  in,    68. 

Neison,  F.  G.  P.,     175. 

NcKmith,  John,    437. 

Nowburyport.    49,66,73. 

New  Ein^lancl,  »ickuess  in,    6.3. 

New  Mifford,  sickness  in,    73 

New  York,  110;  adulterated  driLgs  in,  22^; 
bathing-hou.ses  in,  211 ;  cellar  ciKvellings  in, 
16-1' ;  consumption  in,  95,  96,  99 ;  health 
regulations  in,     138. 

New  Orleans,  board  of  health  in,    412. 

Northampton,  sickness  in,    76. 

Northt>orough,  schools  in,    124. 

Nonhfield,  deaths  in,    423. 

Nuisances,  abatement  of,  49,  183. 

Nurses,  education  of.    224. 

Objections,  answerea,  278 ;  complicated, S78) 
not  applicaldc,  279^  too  statistical,  283; 
interference,  28'!-,  286 ;  expense,  289 ;  alarm 
the  people,  291 ;  can't  attend  to  it,    294. 

Occupations,  influence  of,    85, 129, 508. 

Odd  Fellows,    173, 177,48'L 

Otlicers  of  liealth,    121,  168,  368, 464. 

Old  age,  deaths  bv,    101,  243. 

Onliuauce.  Heallfa,  in  Boston,    342. 

Overcrowding,  laws  concerning,    165. 

Paris,  sanitary  regulations  in,  16, 17, 24,  S7 ; 
council  of  bealdi  in,     17, 1 13. 639. 

Patent  medicmes,    218, 220,  253, 296. 

Parish,  Dr  Isaac,    167, 365. 

Parkman,  Dr.  Samuel,    358. 

Paving,  requisites  of,     160. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,    31,39. 

People,  benefited  by  sanitary  refonn,  11, 
253;  appealed  to,    301. 

Personal  health,  10,  239 ;  causes  of  discait, 
151. 

Periodical  prcM,  appeal  to,    302. 

Perry.  Dr.  Marshall  S.,    252. 

Perkins.  Stephen  H.,    206, 400. 

Pepperell,  fever  in,    67. 

Philadelphia,  consumption  in,  96^  96,  99  j 
board  of  health  in,    110,  124. 

Philanthropy  of  sanitary  reform,    262. 

Physic^  practice  of,    55, 66. 

Physicians,  age  of.  86 ;  duty  of,  in  N.  York, 
138 ;  dfuominaiions  of,  231 ;  preventive, 
228;  aided  by  sanitary  reform,  26S;  rec- 
ords or,  232.  407 :  appeals  to,  298 ;  cob-> 
suiting,  of  Boston,  118, 336, 358;  city  mmi 
port,    1 17,  348. 

Physiology,  taught  in  schools,    176. 

Pickering,  John,    65. 

Plitsfield',  sickness  in,    76, 

Plan  for  a  sanitary  survey.  oMeet  of.  19, 
107;  ouUine  of,  242;  applicabilily  of,  M% 
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PlsyfAir,  Dr.  Lyon,    43, 44, 189, '215. 
Plvinouih,  sickiieMi  io,  61,62,  &^  board  of 

huaitli  in,    .V2,  a3,  119. 
Plympion.  report  nl  boanl  of  hcallh  in,   ASl. 
Poliro,  (lc(iDc«1, 16  ;  sanitary,  16,  I(l9  y  mod- 

icul,     16,  oH 
i'uor  luws,  ID  F.iiglnml.  39,  38,  '204,537. 
Populdiiun,    conrliuious    concerouig'.    141 ; 

census  of,     1^7,  375. 
Prfvoiuiw,   ailv  is4Ts,  228  j    inoasarcs.  '26.1, 

AW,  '273, 
Pro^rck»  of  ihc  a^o,    27^2. 
Provuiencn,  Divine,    292. 
Pruvsia,  !»an!tary  rn^ilalionii  in,    24,  22.>. 
Cluarkery.    51,±i\,100. 
C^uarlerly  Review,  London,    38. 
Uudilorty  Ut'glsi4*r,  American,     '>9.  ^'k  "l^H. 
Qtiar.iniuif.    51, 199,  2<0,  335, 336. 
Qac<'u  of  Kngland,    46. 
QuL'K'Ict,  M.  .v.,    1 18,  237.  539. 
Real  o>tuic,  owner*  of,     1'29. 
Reasons  tor  a]>provinfif  the  plan,    241. 
Recouimendationa,  IU9 ;  in  l«awrenri*.  •l.>7 ; 

in  Ailk'bornugh,  iS6  3   iu  Plympton,  197 ; 

in  LvDn.52'k 
Het'onU,  l>ooks  of.  1,')6 ;  rluri^ymcu's,  23^ 

medical,  2,yi,  407 ;  fHmily,    2o5. 
Registrar  ( Jonoral.  of  En^anH,  31,  32,  40, 43. 

89,  133.  llii,  147,  155,^29,3<>K  ;WI.3.J7. 
Ref(islcrH  of  the  iiopulation,  l.U,  4«>>,  324. 
Regi»lralion,  in  Knpfland,  30;  reports  of,  31, 

Si,  3,J,  133,  229.  389,  537. 
Registration,  iu  Massacliusclls,  50,53,  1.15; 

reports  of,  81 ,  3 1^,  8(),  89 ;   uses  of,  32.  133, 

285.  .'>,i0 ;  in  souibcrii  ciiicA,    413. 
R«p>rts,  of  hiianU  of  health,  124,  125.  309, 

318;  in  Plympton, 'UH ;  in  Lynn.  498. 
Revised  Statnics,49,50,51,5:),116, 121, 123. 

220-223,  3.J2. 
Revolmiou,  army,  supplies  of,    305. 
Rol>cris(>ii,  John,    209. 
Ro^cr.s.  llonry  B.,    425. 
Rome,  sanitary  regulations  in,     14. 
Rowo,  deaths  in,    423. 
Rowley,  Kirkncss  in,    63. 
Roxlmrv.     119.187. 
Russell,'  Lord  John,    30, 38. 
8aleiii.  siuiitary  n^f^ulations  in,  48, 49,  52, 53, 

51.,  Il9,4f)0.  512. 
Sanitary,  woid  defmed,    9. 
Sanitary  associations  recommended,    207. 
Sanitary  evils,  staled,     10. 
Sanitary,  movement  abroad,  13;   at  home, 

48 ;  -  legislation,  53,  54,  109 ;— education, 

229 ;  economy,  528. 
Santary  police,    16,  109,  326-350, 452, 499. 
Sanitary  reform,  who  interested  in,  11,  113, 

25ii;  utility  of,  232;  ex^tense  of,  119,  254, 

259 ;  necessity  for.  280 ;  philanthropy  of, 

262;  deinawfed,  272;  a  duty,  179,  276; 

guilt  of  neglecting,    277. 
Sanitary  survey,  plan  of,  13,  107,  108, 166, 

9*17 ;  of  Lawrence,  437 ;  of  AttIcl>orough, 

458. 
Saugtis,  small-pox  in,    71. 
Saunders.  Daniel.    438. 
Saving  of  life.    2'13. 
Scarlaiiua,    63,  93, 417, 521. 
SchooU.  reports,  origin  ofl  124;  sickoen  in, 

178,  106  ;  houses  r«»r,     162. 
8f  hroeder.  Dr.,  of  Hambiirgb,   Sft. 
Sciluale,  Hmall-pox  in,    71. 
Seasons,  influence  of,    83. 
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Serrctary  of  General  Board  of  Health,  114. 

308 ;  local  boards  of  health,     12U,  312. 
Sex,  influence  of,    88,  128. 
8haion.  sickness  in,    78. 
Shatiuck,  lAMnuel,  4.  55,  61,  70,  89,  124,  V2i*. 

177,  :im;,  :»2, 381,  387.  UJIK 
Sheflicld,    Massacbu^ettx,    sickness   in,  7? : 

Ciigland,     169. 
Sliv'U'unie,  deatlui  in,    424. 
.Shoemakers,    87, 3<U,5'»:t. 
Shule^bury,  deaths  in,    42-4. 
Sickness,  ui  lirilish  army.  IUj.  219 ;  in  iNat  \ , 

37,  218;  amount  of,  I'l,  2 15 ;  rate  of.  174. 

481 ;  expi'nM*  of,  25."  ;  moral  effect  of,  367. 

act  to  prevent,  326  ;  how  ascerlniuefi.  171. 

401;  in  schools,     178.  4<16. 
Simon,  Dr.  John,  12,  LV»,  183.  191 .  210,  ?7f. 

366,537. 
Small-pox,  lawA  concerning    18.  30.  53,  !?(*. 

3J0:  prevalence  of,  61,  <)2.  6.5,  6i,  67,t!'J. 

i^S,  18ti.  3.n,  522 ;  inocniaiion  wifb,    64. 
Smith,  Dr.  T.  So»tIi%vood.  29. 37,  33, 40.  4.i. 

+1,  2'2ii. 
Smoke  nuisance,    213. 
tSocial  and  personal  mea>urc!«.    206. 
Stark,  Dr.  James,     147! 
Slate,  inquiries  concerning.  338 ;  appeal  u- 

301 ;  n'pntation  of,    :KH. 
Statistical  A.ssociation,  American,     :VK. 
Statistics,  use  ol',  283  ;  Imreau  of,     4  10. 
Stewart,  Dr  James,     161. 
Still-born  children,    97. 
Siorrow,  Charles  S.,    438. 
Suicide,  laws  concerning. 
Surrey,  niorialitv  in,    .'14. 
Surveyor,  benlili,  113, 120,  312,  313. 
Tenenienib  for  tlie  poor,  20:!,    400. 
'riiaU'h^r's  Medical  Biography,  iH\,    !/}. 
The  Times  an  I  Morning  ^'hron-rle,  4(.»,   3(»£ 
Thoma^s,  Di.  John  M.,    .'$<>.>. 
Towns  and  cities,  laving  out  new,  153  ;  ccid- 

dilion  of.  121  ;  influence  of,   l.Vt  ;  printed 

reports  of,  1'26 ;  apiK'al  to,    303. 
Trees,  ornameulal,     166. 
Tullock.  Alexander  M.,    38. 
Vaccination,  179,  180.  276,  305,  314,  3?7. 

3*7,32,^. 
V;itieinan»,  M.,    126. 
Ventilation,    145,  158,  163.  510,614. 
Vermont,  sickness  in,    78. 
Vital  force,    245. 
Vacant  houses,  regulated,    Z09. 
Walks,  (Miblic,    166. 

Warren,  Dr.  John,  71 ;  Dr.  John  C,   35-2 
Warwick,  deaths  in,    425. 
Washington,  l>oard  of  health  in,     410. 
Water,  nee«l  of,  160  5  supply  of,  139,  160. 

281. 
Watcrhouse,  Dr.,    180. 
Weight  of  man,  237,    474. 
WealUiy,  appeal  to,    800. 
Weather,  remarks  on,  381. 
Westminster  Review,    16, 25, 28,  38. 
Whcady,  deaths  in,    425. 
Whilman,  Ileiijamin,    52. 
WUhams,  Dr.  llenry  W.,    425. 
Williams,  Dr.  Stephen,     10, 415. 
Wilson,  Dr.  John,    37. 
Woodward,  Dr.  S.  B  ,    251. 
Wynne.  Dr.  James,    167.  365. 
Yandell,  Dr  L.  P.,    167,  ai5. 
Yellow  /over,    61, 72, 73  77, 79. 
Zymotic  diseases,  92,  ICO,  392. 
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